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PREFATORY  REMARKS, 


§1. 

MSS.  and  rare  books  examined  by  myself  personally^ 
and  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work: 


1 .  The  Medicean ;  in  the  Laurenllan  Library  in  Flo- 
rence; examined  by  me  personally  only  with  respect 
to  En.  IV.  436.  In  all  other  places  I  have  quoted  this 
MS.  from  Fogginl's  fac-simile.  The  MS.  itself  is  in  a 
slate  of  perfect  preservation,  except  that  the  ink  has 
become  very  pale,  and  thai,  besides  wanting  the  first 
Eclo^es,  it  wants  also  one  leaf  of  the  Eneis;  happily 
this  leaf  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome, 
where  I  saw  it  in  the  year  1850. 

2.  The  oldest  Gudian;  preserved  in  the  Biblioiheca 
Guelferbytana  at  Wolfenbuttel.  This  MS.  is  numbered 
on  the  back  70,  and  is  so  quoted  by  Heyne.  It  is 
numbered  903  in  Ebert's  Catal  Biblioth.  Guelferb.  1 
have  never  seen  any  MS.  so  fUll  of  alterations  and  cor- 
rections; often,  as  I  think,  for  the  worse.  Ills  difficult 
to  read,  and  the  interlineal  and  marginal  glosses  still 
more  difficult,  frequently  impossible.  It  does  not  so 
generally  agree  with  the  Medicean  as  has  been  supposed. 
Both  it  and  the  Medicenn  have  been  greatly  overrated 
by  Nicholas  fliinsius,  Heyne,  and  Wagner.  I  had  full 
opportunity  of  carefully  examining  this  MS.,  which  was 
obtained  for  me  from  Wolfenbiiltel  by  the  kindness  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Klemm,    Chief  Librarian   of  the   Royal 
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Library  in  Dresden.  I  read  the  whole  of  the  first  six 
Books  of  the  Eneis  in  it,  and  took  memorandums  of 
its  readings  in  one  hundred  and  eleven  places,  a  great 
number  of  which  (not  all  however)  I  have  quoted  in 
this  work. 

3.  4.  The  two  Leipzig  MSS.,  viz.  Nos.  35  and  36 
(Naumann's  Catal.)!  These  MSS.  were  also  obtained 
for  me  by  Dr.  Klemm.  I  carefully  collated  in  these  MSS. 
almost  all  the  important  passages  in  the  first  six  Books 
of  the  Eneis,  and  made  one  hundred  and  sixty  seven 
memorandums  of  the  readings  of  So,  35,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  No.  36,  and  have  quoted  a  great  part 
of  these  readings  in  the  following  work.  No.  35  is  in 
much  better  condition,  and  much  easier  to  read  than 
No.  38.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  which  is  the  older, 
or  more  correct;  they  do  not  by  any  means  coincide 
with  each  other. 

5.  The  Dresden  MS.  (D.  134  in  Ebert's  Geschichte 
der  kdn.  Biblioth,  zu  Dresden);  a  comparatively  modern 
MS.,  but  in  several  places  containing  good  readings 
rarely  to  be  found  in  other  MSS.  I  consider  it  as  de- 
serving of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
I  collated  this  MS.  witli  the  two  Leipzig,  in  the  whole 
of  the  above  mentioned  number  of  places,  and  have 
always  quoted  its  readings  along  with  theirs.  This 
MS.  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  quoted  by  any  of  Virgil's 
editors. 

6.  7,  8.  9.  The  four  Gotlia  MSS.,  viz.  Nos.  54,  55, 
56,  &  236  (Jacobs's  Calal.).  My  opportunity  for  collating 
these  MSS.  not  having  been  good,  I  have  quoted  them 
only  in  a  few  places. 

10.  11.  12.  13.  The  four  Munich  MSS.,  viz.  Nos.  305, 
523,  18059,  and  21562  in  the  Library  Catalogue.  These 
MSS.  also,  and  for  a  similar  reason,*!  have  quoted 
only  in  a  small  number  of  places,  viz.  twenty  two 
in  fill.  They  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  quoted 
by  any  of  Virgil's  editors. 


14.  15.  16.  t7.  18.  19.  20.  21.  The  eight  oldest 
of  Ihe  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royai  Library  in  Vienna, 
viz.  Nos.  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  120,  121,  in 
Eodlicher's  Catah  My  quotations  from  these  MSS.  in 
the  course  of  the  following  work  amount  to  eighty  one« 
These  MSS.  also  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
quoted  by  aay  of  Virgil's  editors.  The  remaining  Vir- 
gilian  MSS.  in  this  library,  being. more  modem,  I  did 
not  collate  at  all. 

22.  A  very  beautiful  MS.,  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Convent  at  Kloster-Neuburg  near  Vienna.  The 
handsomest,  I  thmk,  of  all  the  Virgilian  MSS.  I  have 
ever  seen;  on  parchment,  folio,  and  in  perfect  preser* 
vation.  It  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Virgilian  editors.  In  the  Library  Catal.  it  is  set  down 
as  of  the  12^*^  Century.  I  have  quoted  the  readings 
of  this  MS.  in  fifteen  places. 

23.  24.  25.  The  three  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Am* 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  viz.  Nos.  79  and  107  in  the 
Catal.,  and  the  Petrarchian.  The  first  I  have  quoted  in 
six,  the  second  in  two,  and  the  third  in  twenty  two, 
piac^.  None. of  these  MSS.  has  been  quoted  by  any 
of  the  Virgilian  editors.  The  last  mentioned  I  deno^ 
minate  Petrarchian,  because  it  belonged  to  Petrarch^ 
who,  it  is  said,  caused  il  to  be  made  for  his  own  use. 
it  contains  numierous  observations  in  Petrarch's  pwn 
hand^writlng,  :^hich  however  I  found  it  impossible  to 
decypher.  Il  is  not  likely  that  Ihey  throw  any  light 
whatever  on  the  Virgilian  text  This  MS.  has  an  alle- 
gorical, frontispiece  said  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
hand  of  Simon  Meipmi. 

Besides  the  above  Virgilian  MSS.  I  have  occasionally 
consulted,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  quoted,  the 
MS.  of  SerfUls  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  in 
Dresden. 

Circumstances  having  prevented  me  fk*om  consulting 
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the  Valican  MSS.  1  have  quoted  the  Vatican  Fragment 
and  the  Roman,  from  Boilari. 

In  tlie  Lauren tian  Library  in  Florence  is  a  copy  of 
the  Roman  Princeps  of  Virgil  which  I  have  quoted  on 
one  occasion  only. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Dresden  contains  one  of  the 
only  two  existing  copies  of  the  edilion  of  Virgil  pub- 
lished at  Modena  in  1475.  It  is  stated  by  Brunet  (Manuel 
du  Libraire)  that  this  edition  is  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Milan  Ed.  of  1474.  This  latter  edition  I  have  never 
seen,  and  am  acquainted  with  only  through  its  Varianies 
as  cited  by  Maittaire;  but  having  compared  those  Va* 
fiantes  with  the  Modena  Ed.  I  find  sufficient  discre^ 
pancy  between  them  and  that  edition  to  make  me  be* 
lieve  that  the  latter  is,  not  a  copy  of  the  Milan  Ed., 
but  an  improved  edition  formed  mainly  on  the  Milan 
Ed.  as  a  basis.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  which 
opinion  I  shall  only  cite  En.  III.  329;  where  according 
to  Maittaire,  the  Milan  Ed.  reads  ^me  famulamque 
famulo,*'  but  where  I  find  in  the  Modena  £d.  the  much 
better  reading  ''me  famulam  famuloque.''  So  much 
^are  seems  to  me  to  have  been  taken  in  the  formation 
of  the  text  of  the  Modena  Ed.  that  I  esteem  it  as  of 
greater  authority  than  many  of  the  MSS.  and  have 
accordingly  made  much  use  of  it,  and  quoted  it  very 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  following  work,  i  may 
add  that  it  is  a  beautifully  printed  book,  and,  being  at 
the  same  time  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Modena, 
^ords  astounding  evidence  of  the  small  progress  made 
in  the  art  of  printing  beautif\illy  and  correctly,  1  will 
not  say  in  the  art  of  printing  iquickly  and  cheaply, 
since  the  first  invention  of  the  printing  press.  This 
edition  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  both 
40  Maittaire  and  De  Bure.  •■" 

The  Dresden  Library  contains  also  a  copy  of  that 
extremely  rare  book  ^ot  even  so  much  as  mentioned 
by  Brunet  in  his  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Fieri  us) 
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CmHgtmone$  ef  Vmi^am  VityiHanae  L&etimii  per  Jck^ 
ban.  Pierhim  Valerianum,  Roiiii»e,  1521  (altered  with  pen 
to  1&94).  When  I  have  had  occasion  to  quote  this  work« 
I  have  taken  care  to  quote  the  author's  O^n  words 
(never  quoted  by  Burmabn  or  Heyne),  believing  that 
very  few  indeed  of  my  readers  Will  have  an  Oppor* 
tufiity  to  edn^uU  tho  author  himself.  The  IXresden  copy 
of  this  extremely  rare,  and  at  the  same  time  intriii^ 
sically  excellent,  work  belonged  to  FabriciuS)  and  bears 
his  Antograph:  Oeorgiw  f^Mcitsi,  Chem.  Paiavii^ 
mense  Julio.  M,  D.  XXXX.  This  thel^fore  is  the  idcfn^- 
tieal  copy  of  Pierius  Whence  Fal^ri>eius  obtained  the 
Vmietate^  Which  he  inserted  Into  his  edition  of  Virgil 
published  at  B4Sld  iu  1547,  ti  eopy  of  which  edition 
is  in  the  Dresden  Library  and  has  been  frequently 
consulted  by  me  for  the  sake  of  Donatus's  commen- 
tary printed  in  full  (for  the  first  time)  in  that  edition, 
commonly  called  (itom  the  name  of  the  printer)  the 
Henrico -Petri  Edition. 

I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  quote  Henry 
Stephens's  Ed.  1583  (the  place  where  printed  not 
stated).  The  Dresden  Library  copy  (th^  only  one  I 
have  ever  seen )  6f  this  edition  belonged  to  Taubmann, 
and  bears  his  autograph  corrections  for  his  own  edition, 
of  whieh  it  formed  the  basis.  * 

I  have  made  much  use  of  Bersmann's  Ed.  Leipzig, 
159&.  Thi»  edition  is  valuable  in  as  much  as  it  coin 
tains  In  the  margin  \ht  Varietates  of  a  MS.  lent  to 
Bersmann  by  Louis  Gamerariiis. 

I  have  made  constant  use  of  the  edition  of 
Daniel  Heirtsius,  Leyden,  1636.  This  rare  book  is  ge« 
neraHy  stated  to  be  very  incorrect,  and  to  be  admired 
only  by  book  collectors  on  account  of  its  rarity  and 
the  beauty  of*its  typography:  **Peu  exacte."  bronet, 
Manuil  (iftf  Libraitt,  ''Referatur  sane  ilia,  si  ita  placet, 
inter  rariores  Elsevirianas;  interioris  tamen  indolis 
bonir  habet  nulla/'  Hcynb.     TIusIs^   I  thinks   an 
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unjust  judgment.  1  have  found  it  to  be  not  only 
beautifully,  but  correetly,  printed,  and  I  frequently 
prefer  it&  readings  to  those  of  the  edition  of  Nicholas 
If6iD^u9;  See  Comm.  £n.  h  744. 

.  :The  edition  of  Nicholas  Heinsius  which  I  have  used 
i9  that  of  Utrecht,  1704. 

The  Epistolae  Qraeamicae  Mutuae,  which  I  have 
occasionally  quoted,  is  a  collection  of  Letters  attributed 
to  various  celebrated  Greeks,  edited,  and  furnished  with 
a  Latin  translation,  by  Cujacius,  and  bearing  the  im-^ 
print:  Aurel.  Allobr;  1606. 

•  The  edition :, of  Petromus  to  which  I  refer,  is  that 
t>f.HAdrianide$ ,  Amsterdam^  1669;  the  edition  of  Apu- 
leitiSy  that  of  Hildebcand,  Leipzig,  1842. 


.» 1 


ttow  /  have  been  received  by  VirgiUan  editors  and  other 
learned  men. 


•  ill 


'm:.       ' 


;  In  order  to'  obtain  further  information  respecting  my 
Author,  i  have  visited  several  of  his  principal  living 
editors.  In  Sept.  1850^  I  walked  all  the  way  from 
Utrecht  to  Helversum  and  back,  in  one  day,  in  order 
to  : see  Peerlkamp.  This  visit  was  wholly  fruitless.  I 
found  a  man  so  entirely  engrossed  by  his  own  views 
as  U>  have  no  room  for  tliose  of  any  one  else:  one 
of  the  worst  arguers  and  least  rational  men,  not  to  be 
mad,  whom  I  ever  met;  in  one  word,  exactly  what 
one  might  a  priori  suppose  the  cfditor  of  Peerlksunp's 
Virgil  to  be<,  a  man  wholly  destitute,  not  merely  of  all 
literary  taste,  but  all  literary  judgment 

In  1846,  I  became  acquainted  with  Phil.  E.  Wagner, 
at  Dresden.  I  had  for  four  years  such  intimacy  with 
him  as  ii  was  possible  to  have  with  a  man ,  who 
however   unreserved  and   incautious  in    his  published 
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criticisms,  is,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  ihe  very  opposite 
in  his  conversation.  I  communicated  to  him  ftreely 
several  of  my  discoveries  respecting  the  meaning  of  his 
and  my  Author;  they  made  no  impression  on  him. 
I  remember  in  particular  with  respect  to  £n.  IL  621, 
that  he  objected  to  my  view  of  that  passage,  that  the 
word  'defensor*  could  not  be  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object.  I  produced  to  him,  the  very  next  day,  the  word 
*  defensor'  applied  by  Cesar  to  piles  sunk  in  a  river 
in  order  to  break  the  current  Instead  of  being  pleased 
or  convinced,  he  replied:  ''How  happy  you  are  in  your 
citations!"  Phil.  £.  Wagner  is  one  of  the  most  minute 
and  accurate  of  Latin  grammarians.  His  eyes  are  mi- 
croscopic. If  there  is  a  minute  bubble  floating  on  the 
cup,  he  is  the  man  to  detect  it,  lay  hold  on  it,  and 
explore  its  interior  with  the  point  of  a  pin  or  brisUe; 
but  ask  him  i$  the  wine  red  or  white,  new  or  old, 
sweet  or  sour,  and  he  does  not  know  what  you  mean. 
To  Wagner  the  Eneis  is  not  a  poem,  but  an  accidence 
for  teaching  schoolboys  Latin.  His  forty  one  QuaesHones 
Virgiiianae  are  about  what,  do  you  think,  genUe  reader? 
about  Virgil's  splendid  imagery?  about  his  extraordinary 
purity  and  dignity  of  diction  ?  about  his  merits  or  defects 
relatively  considered  to  those  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Apoilo<» 
nius, Lucretius,  Milton,  or  Dante?  about  the  plan  or  scope 
of  the  Eneis,  or  of  the  Georgics?  About  Eneas,  orTurnus, 
or  Dido,  Rome,  Carthage,  Greece,  or  Italy?  No,  gentle 
reader;  they  are  about  'Af,  *Ab',  *Ac',  Ad',  'Is',  In', 
'Ex',  'Os',  'On',  'Quis',  'Qui',  'Hie',  'Jam',  'Nee',  'Ve',  'Ef, 
'Qui',  'Turn',  'Tunc',  'Iste',  'Ipse',  'lUe',  and  whether,  and 
on  what  occasions,  'Natus'  should  be  spelled  with 
a  'G'  prefixed.  I  neither  joke,  exaggerate,  nor  per* 
vert;  such,  no  less  in  spirit  than  in  letter,  are  the 
discussions  which  Ph.  E.  Wagner  has  thought  proper 
to  dignify  with  the  misnomer,  QuaesHones  Virgiiianae, 
Dr.  A.  Forbiger  has  inserted  into  his  third  edition 
short  notices  of,  and  extracts  from,  my  observations  on 
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tlie  Ar$t  and  second  Books,  as  they  were  published  in 
the  OlasHeal  Musevem  (Lond.  1848);  also  of  my  obser- 
vations on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  Books, 
communicated  to  him  oralhy  in  Leipzig  in  1851.  Forbiger's 
notices  of  roy  views  being  extremely  brief,  and  my  views 
themselves  having  been  greatly  altered  and  enlarged 
since  1851,  no  notion  whatever  either  of  the  nature 
and  scope,  or  of  the  particulars  of  the  following  work, 
can  be  formed  from  Forbiger's  notices.  I  found  For- 
btger  ready  to  admit  new  light  to  shine  on  his  Author, 
even  when  he  himself  was  not  the  point  of  radiation. 
No  other  commentator  or  editor  of  Virgil  whom  I  have 
met,  would  permit  of  a  new  planet's  throwing  its  light 
on  the  Virgilian  Earth. 

In  1850  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai  received  me  In  Rome 
with  perfect  politeness  and  as  perfect  heartlessness ; 
embraced  me  with  both  his  arms,  kissed  me  on  both 
my  cheeks,  but,  though  Head  Librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
stirred  no  finger  on  my  behalf;  affbrded  me  no  facili- 
ties whatever  for  my  investigations.  At  my  first  in- 
terview with  him  I  made  him  a  present  of  my  first 
Virgilian  essay,  The  first  Dvo  Books  of  the  Eneis  ren- 
dered info  Blank  Iambic,  with  new  Interpretations  and 
Illustrations,  Remaining  in  Rome  for  some  months  and 
hearing  no  word  ttom  him,  I  wrote  him  a  note  to  the 
following  effect: 

^Having  become  convinced  that  the  book,  with  which 
1  had  the  honor  some  time  ago  to  present  your  Emi- 
nence, and  for  which  I  have  a  great  value,  is  to  yoUr 
Eminence  of  no  ^^alue  at  all,  I  will  esteem  it  an  especial 
favor  if  your  Eminence  kindly  return  it  to  me,  and  so 
restore  his  strayed  child  to  the  weeping  and  discon- 
solate parent.*' 

The  Cardinal,  it  seems,  either  did  not  understand 
the  joke,  or  shut  his  eyes  against  satire  coming  from 
so  obscure  a  quarter,  and  returned  me  the  book, 
accompanied    by   the   usual   insincere,    eomplimenlary 
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note.  When  I  came  to  Milan,  I  beard  at  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  where  Mai  was  well  known  before  his  pro* 
motion  to  the  Cardinaiate  (having  been  there  employed 
by  the  directors  of  the  Library  to  publish  the  Homerie 
pieiures),  that  1  only  met  fh>m  him  the  treatment  t4> 
be  expected  by  all  persons  who  know  so  little  of  Mai 
as  to  suppose  that  he  wishes  success  to  any  literary 
efforts  but  his  own. 

I  received  polite  attention  from  Dr.  Dozio,  Subprefect 
of  the  Ambrosian  Library.  He  presented  me  with  the 
Commentaries  of  Cynthius  Cenetensis»  recently  edited 
by  him.  i^om  a  MS.  in  the  Library.  The  lucubrations 
of  Cynthius  Cenetensis  like  those  of  Philar^rius,  and 
of  the  Interpretes  Virgilii  edited  by  Mai  firom  the  Verona 
Palimpsest,  are  utterly  worthless;  mere  grammatical, 
and  not  even  grammatical,  nugae;  learned  dust  which 
were  better  swept  out. 


§  m. 

Some  further  particulars  relating  to  this  Voyage,  to  my 
Sij'  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times,  and  to  myself 


i  have  been,  as  the  title  imports «  twelve  years, 
twelve  of  the  fairest  years  of  my  life,  engaged  in  this 
work;  encouraged  by  no  one,  approved  by  no  one, 
patronised  by  no  one;  receiving  no  particle  of  assistance 
either  at  home  or  abroad  from  any  one  of  all  Uie 
numerous  persons  who  have  with  more  or  less  success 
cultivated  the  same  author,  except  alone  the  assistance 
which  I  have  reared  and  created  for  myself  in  my 
own  daughter,  who  has  already,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
two,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  thai  1  have  not  printed  a  single  Comment 
without  first  submitting  it  to  her  censorship.  Many  and 
valuable  have  been   the    suggestions  1   liave  received 
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from  her,  althong^h  I  have  not  specialty  staled  the  fact 
except  at  En,  IL  683,  The  work  Is  entirely  orifpnal; 
all  the  views  put  forward  (unless  where  the  contrary 
is  expressly  stated)  exclusively  my  own;  wherever  I 
have  at  first  put  forward  a  view  as  my  own ,  which 
I  have  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  previously 
held  by  any  one  else,  I  have  expunged  tlie  passage. 
If  any  such  passages  remain  unexpunged,  it  is  by 
such  mere  accident  as  must  occasionally  occur  in 
a  work  of  such  extensive  research.  I  have  even  been 
carefhl  not  to  quote  (unless  where  I  have  had  new 
matter  to  bring  forward  respecting  it)  any  parallel  or 
illustrative  passage  which  has  been  previously  quoted ; 
and  on  this  account  have  rarely,  if  ever,  quoted  Homer, 
all  the  parallelisms  of  that  author  having  been  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  and  discussed  by  preceding  ob* 
servers. 

These  Commentaries,  however,  are  not  the  sole  fruit 
of  my  twelve  years'  labor;  I  have  pari  passu  trans- 
ferred the  six  Books  of  the  Eneis  into  my  native 
language.  That  work  has  been  a  more  Herculean  task 
than  even  this.  Indeed  this  arose  out  of  that,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  mere  appendage  of  that,  all  these 
Commentaries  having  grown  out  of  the  searches  which 
I  found  it  necessary  to  make  into  the  meaning  of  each 
separate  sentence  before  I  could  honestly  undertake  to 
transfer  the  sentence  into  English.  As  I  went  on,  I 
found  that  almost  every  sentence  had  been  more  or 
less  misunderstood,  and  afforded  materials  for  a  separate 
Commentary.  Hence  the  present  work.  The  reader 
will  perhaps  think  that,  the  meaning  once  ascertained, 
the  transference  into  English  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course;  he  is  greatly  mistaken;  a  full  half 
of  the  difficulty  remained ;  viz.  to  convert  that  meaning 
into  English  poetry;  to  express  myself  so  that  my 
sentence  should  give,  first,  the  true  meaning  of  Virgil; 
secondly,  the  whole  of  that  true  meaning  ;*^and  thirdly. 
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nothing  but  that  true  meaning;  and  should,  at  the  samf 
time,  be  easy,  fk*ee,  natural  and  fluent  English  poetry. 
No  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  such  attempt  either  it 
the  English  or  any  other  language.  In  every  instance 
either  the  sentence  became  not  vernacular  poetry,  or 
the  meaning  not  Virgil's.  I  tried  and  failed,  tried  and 
failed,  tried  and  failed,  until  I  was  weary,  exhausted 
and  despairing.  It  was  not  possible  to  succeed  even 
in  a  single  sentence.  I  translated,  twice  over,  the  whole 
of  the  six  Books  into  English  Iambic  without  rhyme. 
The  two  first  Books  of  each  of  these  translations  I  evea 
printed;  I  had  succeeded  tolerably  well  to  express  the 
meaning,  but  the  verse  was  stiff  and  un*£nglish,  just 
as  Voss's  similar  translation  is  stiff  and  un-German. 
The  work  was  sure  not  to  be  read  except  by  scholars. 
1  was  not  deterred;  I  persevered  and  labored  on;  tried, 
like  a  snake  or  worm  writhing  itself  out  of  a  hole, 
to  wriggle  myself  now  this  way,  now  that;  all  in  vain; 
the  measure  was  unyielding,  —  must  have  its  alternately 
short  and  long  syllable,  —  would  not  be  forced  to 
meet  Virgil's  sense;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Virgil's 
sense  was  unyielding,  —  would  not  be  forced  to  meet 
the  measure.  In  this  dilemma,  I  determined  at  last  to 
change  my  hand,  and  to  vary  the  measure  —  to  alter 
my  rythm  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  sense. 
''The  poem,"  said  I  to  myself,  ''will  be  the  more 
agreeable  if  the  rytlim  be  occasionally  changed.  The 
chief  defect  in  Virgil's  great  poem  is  the  monotony 
inseparable  fk*om  the  uninterrupted  succession  to  each 
other  of  ten  thousand  hexameters;  the  attention  at  last 
wanders  involuntarily;  the  mind  roves  in  search  of 
variety,  as  tlie  eyes  of  the  spectator  soon  turn  away 
from  the  most  beautiful  picture,  tired  of  its  very 
beauty."  I  made  an  infinity  of  trials,  and  at  last  found 
that  I  could  represent  tlie  sense  of  perhaps  two  or  three 
pages  in  succession,  in  one  kind  of  metre,  provided  I 
was  then  allowed,  perhaps   for  the  sake  of  a  single 
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proper  name,  to  take  a  different.  1  proceeded  in  this 
manner  botli  witii  greater  ease  and  greater  success. 
i  found  this  new  method  answer  so  well  that  1  soon 
began  to  vary  tny.  measure,  even  where  1  was  not 
forced  to  it,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the 
reader's^  ear  from  being  palled  by  the  long  continuamto 
of  any  one  measure.  I  was  the  more  encouraged  to 
adopt  this  principle,  from  having  obseirved  the  enlivening 
effect  of  Shakespeare's  intermixture  even  of  prose  with 
his  verse,  «nd  tlie  soporific  effect  of  ICiiton's  interminable 
decasyllabics.  Cheered  by  the  first  results  of  tliis  me- 
thod, I  went  much  farther;  I  abandoned  the  old  mea* 
sures  and  set  about  to  make  new;  and,  after  some 
trials,  fbU  upon  a. measure  (as  far  as  I  know,  entirely 
new  and  my  own'  invention)  which  enabled  me  to  con^- 
vey  into  English  the  Virgilian  sense,  with  a  certainty 
and  precision,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  ease  and 
fluency,  wholly  unattainable  in  any  other  measure  or 
combination  of  measures.  1  have  used  this  measure 
very  much  in  the  course  of  my  translation,  but  prin«^ 
cipaily  in  the  fifth  Book,  to  the  liveliness  of  the  subject 
of  which,  its  liveliness  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 
The  fourth  Book  alone  I  have  not  elianged  out  of  the 
Iambic  measure,  having  translated  that  Book  only  twice 
(both  times  in  Iambic);  each  of  the  other  Books  1  have 
translated  three,  some  of  them  four,  times. 

'  On  account  of  the  great  variety  and  continual  change 
of  measure,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  indicate  the 
rythm  by  means  of  accents.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  even  ordinary  poetry  were  always  printed  with 
such  helps,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  has  not  a  well  practised  poetical  ear,  to  know 
where  the  ictus  of  the  voice  falls,  in  any  measure 
which  deviates,  even  in  tiie  slightest  degree^  from  the 
accustomed  jingle. 

It  will,    no  doubt,   be   said   that  my  work    is   not 
a  irauslalioii  at  all.    Very  well;    I  have  m>  objection. 


I  have  not  ealled  it  a  (ratislation  myself,  and  am  not 
desirous  it  ^ould  be  so  called.  There  is  nothing  so 
Tery  flattering*  in  the  reputation  of  translations  that  I 
should  be  anxious  to  have  my  work  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  them.  My  Six  Photographs  of  th€ 
Hero4€  Times  will  be  fo^nd  in  a  volume  colntaining 
all  the  poems  written  by  me  up  to  this  date,  and 
printed  two  months  ago  in  Dresden  under  the  title  of 
My  Book. 

I  am  too  weH  aware  of  the  utter  neglect  with  which 
authors  of  works  of  this  kind  are  usually  treated  by 
their  contemporaries,  to  suppose  that  there  lives  ORf 
individual  who  will  trouble  himself  to  inquire  who,  or 
what  kind  of  a  man,  he  is  who  writes  these  words> 
and  who  made  this  singular  voyage;  but  for  the  in- 
formation  of.  the  many  who  are  sure ,  according  to  the 
usual  fkshlon  of  mankind  in  such  cases ,  to  begin ,  as 
soon  as  he  is  dead,  to  inquire  who  and  what  sort- of 
a  man  he  was,  I  beg  to  say  that  most  of  the  important 
incidents  of  his  life  will  be  found  more  or  less 
drslinclly  pictured  in  the  poe^s  which  collectively' with 
the  Six  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times  constitute  the 
volume  entitled  My  Book,  and  printed  this  summer  in 
Dresden.  ^ 

Warned  by  the  misfortunes  of  others  that  a  work 
like  this,  is  neither  of  the  kind  voluntarily  demanded 
by  the  public^  nor  of  the  kind  forced  on  the  public  by 
that  curse  and  ruin  of  literature,  the  Bookselling  Trade, 
1  have  determined,  instead  of  flinging  my  work  into  the 
baratlirum  of  a  publisher's  warehouse,  to  Jeave  a  cer- 
tain number  of  copies  both  of  this  Voyage  and  of  My 
Book  with  Mr.  Klemm,  Oberbibliothekar  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Dresden,  for  gratis  distribution  to  such 
persons  in  Germany  as  he  shall  think  fitting^  and  to  send 
the  remainder  home,  for  similar  gratuitous  distribution 
in  my  own  country.  Both  from  Mr.  Klemm  himself, 
and  from  Mr.  Lossnilzer,   Mr.  Manilius,   and   the  other 
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officers  of  the  Dresden  Library,  I  have  met  the  most 
uniform  and  obliging  attention,  for  which  I  beg  to  re- 
turn my  best  thanks.  In  the  Dresden  Library  and  in 
the  company  of  its  enlightened  directors  and  officers, 
have  been  spent  during  a  series  of  years  many  of  my 
happiest  hours.  1  shall  never  think  of  it  or  them  but 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Moritz  Lindemann,  author  of 
De  prima  quae  in  Convivio  Platonico  legitvr  oratione 
(Programm  des  Gymnasiums  zu  JDresden,  1853),  not 
merely  for  a  most  careflil  correction  of  the  printer's 
furoofs,  but  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  such  a 
general  revision  of  my  MS.  as  has  greatly  contributed 
to  its  accuracy  and  perfection. 

And  now  —  ''longarum  haec  meta  viarum"  —  this 
18  the  end  of  my  long  voyage,  and  a  happier  end  than 
Ihat  of  the  voyage  of  Eneas ;  for  he ,  just  at  the  goal, 
lost  his  travel's  companion  —  him  who  was  the  ^le- 
vamen  omnis  curae  casusque"  —  while  I  have  still 
my  fellow  traveller  at  my  side,  only  the  more  endeared 
(0  me,  as  I  to  her,  by  the  troubles  and  pleasures  we 
have  shared  together  on  the  way.  Reader,  farewell; 
and  should  you  be  inclined  to  make  a  similar  voyage 
through  the  six  Books  which  I  have  left  unexplored, 
the  greatest  happiness  and  best  help  which  1  can  wish 
you,  is  a  similar  companion. 


JAMES  HENRY, 


Waisenhaus-Strasse,  DRESDEN, 
July,  1853. 


I. 


1. 

ILLE   EGO   QUI   QDONDAM   GRACILI   MODULATUS   AVENA 
CARMEN   ET   EGRESSUS   SILVIS   VICINA   COEGI 
OT   QUABTVIS   AYIDO   PARERENT   ARVA   COLONO 
GRATUM   OPUS   A6RIC0LIS   AT  NUNC  HORRENTU   MARTIS 
ARMA   VIRUMQUE   CANO 


Imitated  both  by  Spenser  and  Milton: 

"Lo!  I,  the  man  whose  muse  whylome  did  maske, 
As  time  her  taught,  in  lowly  shephcard's  weeds, 
Am  now  enforst  a  farre  unfitter  taske, 
For  trumpets  stemc  to  chaunge  mine  oaten  reeds, 
And  sing  of  knights'  and  ladies*  gentle  deeds.'* 

Faerie  Qucene,  si.  I. 

'i  who  ercwhile  the  happy  garden  sung." 

Par.  Beg  v.  I. 


4. 

UORRENTIA   MARTIS 
ARMA   VIRUMQUE   CANO   TROJ>E   QUI   PRIMUS   AB   ORIS 
ITALIAM    FATO    PROFUGUS   LAVINAQUE   VENTT 
LITTORA   MULTUM   ILLE   ET   TERRIS  JACTATUS   ET   ALTO 
VI   SUPERUM    S^^VM   MEMOREM   JUNONIS   OB   IRAM 
MULTA    QUOQUE   ET    BKLLO   PASSUS   DUM   CONDERET   URBEM 
INFERRETQUE   DEOS   LATIO 


Canto  Tarmi  pietose,  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  dl  Cristo: 
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Molto  ogli  opro  col  sonno,  e  con  la  mano, 
Molto  sofTri  ncl  glorioso  acqiiisto ; 
E  in  van  rinfcrno  a  lui  s*  oppose,  c  in  vane 
S'armo,"  &c.  .  *  ♦  .  . 

"0  Musa,  lu,"  &c. 

Tasso.  Gerus.  Lib.,  I.  /. 

And  such,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  the 
Gerusalemme  Liberata;  a  modernized  copy,  even  to  the 
sing;le  stones,  of  the  Vir{;ilian  edifice. 

IIORUENTJA  MARTIS  ARAIA.   —  MaRTIS  joincd  with  ARMA  is 

not  (as  a  hasty  view  has  led  some  commentators  to 
suppose)  supererogatory;  because  arma  is  not  a  spe- 
cific term,  corresponding  to  the  English  arms,  and,  like 
it,  applicable  only  to  martial  weapons,  but  a  general 
term  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  implements,  martial,  agri- 
cultural  (Georg.  I.  iOO),  nautical  (En.  V,  15),  ailinary 
(En.  I.  181),  <fec.  Martis  is,  therefore,  a  proper  adjunct 
to  arma,  and  in  the  present  instance  peculiarly 
proper,  because  it  was  incumbent  on  the  poet  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  arma,  the  subject  of  his  pre- 
sent poem,  and  the  anna  of  which  he  had  treated  in 
that  former  poem,  to  which,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
he  makes  direct  reference.  Having  formerly  defined  the 
arma  of  which  he  was  then  treating,  as  those,  "quai 
sint  duris  agrestibus  —  Quels  sine  nee  potuere  seri 
nee  surgere  messes"  (Georg.  I.  100) ,  he  now  defines 
the  arma  which  form  his  present  theme,  to  be  arma 
Martis  (compare:  En.  I.  549,  where  bello  is  added  to 
armis  in  order  to  show  that  armis  means  martial  arms) : 
hence,  as  from  every  observation  which  tends  to  shew 
the  correctness  of  their  diction,  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  tlie  four  introductory 
lines  of  the  Eneis.  For  a  further  argument,  derived 
fh)m  the  same  source,  see  Comm.  En.  II.  247. 

Additional  observations  on  the  use  of  the  term  arma 
will  be  found  in  Comm.  En.  V.  15. 
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Cano.  -r  Nol  simply  sin^,  in^  in  Dr>den's  generally 
received  translation,  but  sing,  in  the  loud,  high,  heroic, 
and  oracular  style ;  sound,  as  on  a  trumpet;  the  poet's 
present  martial  song  being  placed,  by  the  term  caiNO, 
in  the  strongest  op[>osition  to  the  peaceful  pastoral  which 
he  formerly  lilted,  modulatus.     Compare: 

"Dum  noil  aric  caiiora 
Compacta  solituin  modulalur  arundiue  carmen." 

Culex,  9S. 


and 


and 


**Vo8,  0  CalHope,  precor,  aspirate  canenti." 

En.  IX.  525. 


**Nec  Latis  eccinerc  tuba?,  nee  Graia  vetustas. 

Claud,  de  I'rvb.  ei  Olyb.  Cons.   V.  IQS. 

also,  Jul.  Scalig.  Poet.  III.  26. 

The   true  sense   seems   to   have  been  perceived  by 
Voss  in  his  translation: 

"Waffen  erionl  mein  Gcsang;" 

i^nd  by  Spenser  in  his  imitation  quoted  above: 

"For  trumpets  sterne  to  ehaunge  mine  oaten  reeds." 
TROJiE  OUI  PRIMUS  AB  ORIS  ITAUAM  FATO  TROFUGUS  LAVINAQUE 

XENIX  UTTORA.  —  The  Heynian  and  Wagnerian  punctua- 
tion, and  Voss's  translation,  assign  fato  exclusively  to 

FROFUGDS : 

^italiam,  fato  profugus,  Laviniaque  venil 
LiUora." 

**Kam,   durch  Schlcksal  verbannt,   gen  Italia,  und  an  Laviuums 
Wogenden  Strand." 

This  is  incorrect.  Fato  belongs  no  less  to  venit  than 
to  PROfTGus,  the  two  words  profugus  and  venit  being 
intimately  united  together,  so  as  to  form  but  one  idea, 
that  of  coming  as  a  refugee;  taking  refuge.  Compare 
Comment  on  ''improvida  furbat/'  En.  11.  200.  Fate  not 
only  drove  Eneas  from  Troy,  but  (which  was  [)rinci- 
pally  in  Virgil's  mind,  and  formed  the  subject  of  his 
entire  poem)  brought  him  to,  and  planted  him  in,  Italy. 
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Therefore,  falo  Ilaliam  Lavinaque  lillora  venil  profugus. 
And  so  (En.  X.  67),    "Itaiiam   petiil  falis   auctoribus." 
SiEVAE  MEMOREM  juNONis  OB  mAM.  —  SsBvus,  the  Greek 
deivog,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  English  fell. 

DUM    CONDERET    URBEM  INFERRETQUE   DEOS   LATIO.    —    NOt 

found  a,  or  the,  city,  and  bring  the  Gods  into  Latium  (Bis 
die  Sladt  er  griindet',  und  Troja's  Gottcr  in  Latium  fuhrte 
—  Voss.),  but  (LATIO  relating  no  less  to  conderet  than 
to  inferret),  bring  the  Gods  into  Latium,  and  there 
found  a  city. 

Urbem,  —  sciz.  Lavinium,  see  I.  268;  XII.  193,  194. 

Unde,  —  not  with  Heyne  and  Thiel,  qua  ex  re,  quo 
factum  est;  but,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
exactly  corresponding 

"Alter  Atys,  genus  undo  Atii  duxcrc  Latini," 

En.  V.  568. 

and 

"Silvius 

Unde  genus  Longa  nostrum  dominabitur  Alba." 

En.  n.  763. 
ex  quo  Enea,  the  clause 

"Mullum  illc  ct  tcrris  jactatus  ct  alto, 
Vi  supcnim,  ssvas  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram, 
Multa  quoquc  ct  bcUo  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem, 
Inferretquc  Deos  Lalio," 

being  only  subsidiary  or  parenthetic.  See  Comm.  En. 
III.  571.  IV.  484.  VL  84.  741.  882. 

Genus  unde  latinum.  —  According  to  the  boast  of  the 
Romans,  that  they  were  the  fruit  of  the  mixture  of  the 
Trojan  an^  Latin  blood,  "«m  ^  xcri  /i/oyattc 

^TQOHav  a/Xna  rtxifu  lufiiyfifvu  nauri  yfauvtop.*  ** 

Plutarch.  Quest.  Rom.  Ed.  Rciskii,  p  155  ; 

and  see  En.  XII.  823,  837. 
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14. 

INSI6NEM   PIETATE   VlRUM. 


PiETAS  is  softness,  tenderness  and  goodness  of  heart  in 
general,  whether  in  man's  relation  to  heaven  and  in  spi- 
ritual matters  (our  piety),  or  in  relation  to  other  men  (our 
brotherly  love  and  charity),  in  which  latter  sense  it  has 
given  origin  to  the  French  Piiie  and  the  English  Pity,  It 
Fs  constantly  opposed  to  Justitia,  the  strict  right  —  the 
observance  of  the  law.  Pius  Eneas  is  therefore  not  Pious 
Eneas,  but  kind,  gentleheartcd ,  tender  and  afTectionate 
Eneas ,  in  his  conduct  and  demeanour,  both  towards  hea- 
ven and  towards  his  brethem  of  mankind:  who  does  both 
toward  the  Gods  and  toward  mankind  not  merely  what  he 
is  bound  to  do,  but  what  he  is  prompted  by  tlie  kindness 
of  his  nature  to  do.   Compare: 

"Rursus  amor  patriae  rationc  valcntior  omni, 
Quod  tua  texuerant  scripta,  retexit  opus; 
Sive  plum  vis  hoc,  sive  hoc  muliebrc  vocari, 
Confitcor,  miscro  molle  cor  esse  mihi." 

Ovid.  Ex  PotUo,  1.  3.  29, 

'*Sed  si  male  firma  cubarit 
Et  vitium  coeli  senseril  acgra  sui. 
Tunc  amor  et  pietas  tua  sit  manifesta  pucllae." 

Ovm.  Art.  Amat.  IL  319, 

"Jam  legis  in  Drusum  miserabilc,  Livia,  carmen; 
Unum,  qui  dicat  jam  tibi  mater,  habes. 
Nee  tua  te  pietas  distcndit  aniorc  duorum." 

Ovm.  ad  Ziviam,  Aug.  3. 

and  especially  Virgil  himself  En.  IX.  493. 

Figitc  me,  si  qua  est  pietas;  in  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite,  0  Rutuli. 

and  En.  n.  536. 

Dii,  si  qua  est  coclo  pietas,  quae  talia  curcl. 

See  vers.  548  and  Comm.  &  vers.  607  and  Conim.  also 
111.  42  &  75  and  Comm. 
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15. 

TANTi£NE    ANIMIS   CCELESTIBUS   Ht.K 


Oft  imitated  line:  — 

"In  heavenly  spirits  could  such  pervcrseness  dwell?" 

Par.  Lost,    Vl.  7SS. 

"And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  ragpc?" 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  I.  12. 

"Tant  de  fiel  cntre-t-il  dans  Tame  des  devols?" 

BoiLEAU,  Lutrin,  L  12. 

Compare  (En.  XIL  830): 

**£s  germana  Jovis,  Saturnique  altera  proles, 
Irarum  tantos  volvls  sub  pectorc  ductus." 


16. 

URBS   ANTIQUA    FUIT 


FuiT,  was  once,  and  is  no  longer.  See  Comment  on 
"Fuimus  Trocs,  I'uit  Ilium",  II.  325;  and  compare  'Tam- 
pos  ubi  Troja  fuil,"  III.  11. 


23. 

PROGENIEM   SED    ENIM    TROJANO    A    SANCIUINE    I>U(J 
AUDffiRAT    TYRIAS    OLIM    QVJE.   VERTERET    ARCES 
HINC  POPULUM    LATE   REGEM    BELLOyUE   SUPERBUM 
VENTURUM    EXCIDIO    IJBYiE    SIC   VOLVERE    PARCAS 


The  third  and  fourth  of  these  lines  arc  not  as  sup|)osed 
by  La  Cerda,  Heync  and  other  commenliUors,  lautolo- 
gous  of  the  first  and  second,  but  explanatory:  Populum 
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LATE  REGEH,  explaining^  that  the  progeniem  which  was 
being  derived  from  the  Trojan  blood,  was  a  great  and 
martial  people,  (viz.  the  Romans);  and  venturum  ex- 
ciDio  LiBYyE  informing  us,  that  this  great  and  martial 
people  which  was  being  derived  from  the  Trojan  blood, 
for  the  sake  of  overturning  Carthage  ("Tyrias  quae  ver- 
tcret  arces,**)  would  actually  perform  its  mission.  Compare 

*'Nunc  age,  Dardaniam  prolem  quae  dcinde  scquatur 
Gloria,  qui  mancant  Itala  dc  gcntc  ncpotes." 

En,  VI  756. 

where  the  single  Roman  people  is  indicated  by  the  double 
expression:  "Dardaniam  prolem,"  and  "Itiila  de  gente 
nepoles,*'  exactly  as  it  is  indicated  in  our  text  by  the 
double   expression   progeniem  trojano   a  sanguine,    and 

POPULUM    late   REGEM. 

QvM  VERTERET.  —  Not,  tvhich  should  or  shall  overturn 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  overturning.  Compare  "Mittunt 
iegatos  qui  monerent"  (Justin.  II.  15),  not,  who  should 
or  shall  admonish,  but  for  the  purpose  of  admonishing, 
for  it  might  hapi)en  that  those  envoys,  though  sent  for 
the  purpose,  might  not  actually  admonish. 

HiNC.  —  Not  ex  hac  progenie,  but  ex  hoc  Trojano 
sanguine.     Compare  (vers.  238): 

"Cerlc  hinc  Romanos  olim,  volvenlibus  annis, 
Hinc  fore  duclores,  revocalo  a  sanguine  Teucri," 

in  which  passage,  not  only  exactly  similar  in  structure 
to  our  text,  but  actually  containing  the  very  promise  of 
which  Juno  had  heard  (audierat),  "hinc"  is  explained  by 
"revocato  a  sanguine  Teucri",  the  counterpart  of  the 
Trojano  a  sanguine  of  our  text. 

Venturum  excjdio  LiBViE.  —  So  (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.  VIII.  7) 
"subsidio  venturus;"  and  En.  X,  214)  **Ibant  subsidio 
Trojm."     Also : 

"Hunc  nam  fore  rcgri 
Exitio  vatesque  canunl. " 

Valer.  Flac.  /.  28. 
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LiBY^.  —  I  cannot  ag^ee  with  the  commentators,  that 
there  is  a  particular  stress  in  this  word :  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  used  like  the  immediately  preceding  Tymas  arces, 
merely  for  variety,  and  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
term  "Cartliago,"  already  employed  at  verse  17. 

Sic  volvere  parcas.  —  The  Parcae  are  here  said  vol- 
VERE  (i.  e.  volvere  vices,  make  events  roll  on,  or  after 
each  other),  in  the  same  sense  as  Jupiter  is  said  to  do 
so,  verse  266,  and  III.  375.  There  is  no  reference  what- 
ever to  their  spindle,  and  Voss's  translation  (so  roll*  es 
die  Spindel  dor  Parcen)  is  wrong.  —  Compare: 

"Sic  Numina  Talis 
Volvimur,  et  nullo  Lachesis  discrimine  ssvit." 

Claudian,  Rapt.  Proserp,  IIL  410. 


27. 

VETERISQCE   MEMOR   SATURNIA   BELU. 


Veteris.  —  Not,  ancient,  but  long  exercised,  long  accusto- 
med, inveterate.     Compare: 

"Rursus  el  in  veterem  falo  rcvolula  flguram." 

En.  n.  440. 

"Vclus  opens  ct  laboris."    Tacit.   Ann.   I.  20.    *'Vetus 
regnandi.**    Tacit.  Ann.  VL  44. 


28. 

PRIMA  QUOD  AD  TROJAM  PRO  CARIS  GESSERAT  ARGIS. 


Not,  wilh  Ueyne,  "prius,  olim,"  but  foremost,  as  leader 
or  commander.  Compare :  En.  II.  613  ^  Comm.  I  there- 
fore beg  to  substitute  the  following,  instead  of  the  trans- 
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lation  I  have  given  of  this  passage  in  my  Melenipsyeho- 
sis  of  the  Eneis.  Page  3. 

The  inveterate  war 

Which  she  had  been  foremost 

To  wage  against  Troy 

On  behalf  of  dear  Argos. 


32. 

ET   GENUS   INVISUM    ET   RAPTI   GANYMEDIS    HONORES 


Genus  invisum.  —  Genus  Electrae  sciz.  as  placed  beyond 
doubt,  not  merely  by  the  context,  but  by  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Ovid.    Fasti,  VI.  41: 

**Tunc  me  poeniteat,  posuisse  fideliter  iras 

In  genus  Electrae,  Dardaniamque  domum."' 

Rapti.  —  "Cum  contemptu  dicitur,  ut  apud  nostrales 
entfuhrf,  quod  corrumpendi  rationem  involvit;  magna  au- 
lem  est  doloris  et  contcmptus  conjunction*  —  Wagner. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for  un- 
derstanding RAPTI  to  be  here  used  in  a  contemptuous 
sense,  raptus  being  the  ordinary  expression  for  the 
sudden  &  violent  removal  or  carrying  off  of  a  person,  no 
matter  by  what  means  or  for  what  purpose.  Compare 
Ovid.    Ex  Ponto  L  9.  1: 

"Quae  mihi  de  rapto  tua  venit  epistola  Cclso, 
Protinus  est  lacrymis  humida  facta  meis.'* 

where  rapto  is  simply,  carried  off  suddenly  or  violently; 
viz.  by  death. 

And  so  in  the  text,  rapti  gan\'medts  is  simply,  Ga- 
nymede suddenly  or  forcibly  carried  off,  viz.  by  Jupiter, 
or  Jupiter's  eagle,  see  En,  V.  254: 

—  quern  praepes  ab  Ida 
Sublimem  pedibns  rapuit  Jovis  armiger  uncls. 

where  no  contempt  can  be  intended,  yet  the  selfsame 
expression  is  used. 


to  1 

34. 

RELIOIIIAS    DANAUM    ATQUE    IMMITIS    ACHILLI 


bo  Lycophron  ;  Cassandra ;  —  {apud  Mettrs,  torn.  V.  972) 

Tov  xrfQufivviov  Tjfvxtuh;  nakatfiuvog. 


36. 

ACTI    FATIS 


*  Oi  fafis,  nulla  Junonis  invidia  est.  Si  Junonis  invidi^ 
faligtibanlur  quomodo  dicit  acti  fatis?  Sed  hoc  ipsum 
Junonis  odium  fatalc  ejsl.  Ap:ebantur  fafis  Junonis,  i.  e. 
voluniate;  vol  fatis,  pro  malis,  ul  III.  1S2."  —  Servius. 

**Non  tarn  quoniam  hoc  Junonis  odium  falale  erat, 
ut  Servius;  sed  polius,  quoniam  hi  ipsi  Trojanorum 
errores  fatales  eranl."  —  Heyne. 

Not  only  these  two,  bul  all  other  commentators  and 
translators,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  wholly  mistaken  the 
meaning;;  of  this  passage,  which  is  not,  that  the  Trojans 
w^r^  jactati,  fatigati,  ox  di^\{:!(\\,  harassed,  or  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  fates,  (actus  being  never  used  in  the 
sense  assigned  to  it  in  such  interpretation),  but  simply 
that  they  were  driven  onward,  or  toward  Latium,  by  the 
fates,  (acti  fatis);  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
driven  backward,    or  from  Latium,   by  Juno,   (arcebat 

LONGE   LATIO).     The    TCSUlt    W\aS ,     MULTOS    PER    ANNOS    ERRA- 

BANT  MARIA  OMNIA  ciRCUM :  words  could  uot  moTC  clcorly 
express  the  opposition  of  the  forces,  between  which  the 
Trojans  were  placed ;  an  opposition  on  which  hangs  the 
whole  action  of  the  poem.  The  invidia  of  Juno,  con- 
cerning which  Servius  queries,  was  manifested  by  her 
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using  her  ulmost  exertions  to  prevent  the  Trojans  from 
arriving  at  the  place  toward  which  they  were  impelled 
by  the  fates;  i.  e.  at  which  it  was  fated  they  should  arrive. 
As  Acn  FATis  here,  so  **fato  profugus  venit,"  verse  6; 
"sedes  ubi  fata  quictas  ostendunt,"  verse  209;  "data 
fata  secutus,"  verse  386;  "fata  deuni  vcstras  exquirere 
terras  imperils  egere  suis"  (Eri.  VII.  239);  "fatisque 
vocantia  regna'*  (En.  V.  056);  &c.;  through  all  which 
expressions  runs  the  one  constant  idea  of  the  fates  calling, 
forcing,  driving  (agentia)  the  Trojans  toward  Latium. 


42. 

ITALIA    TEUCRORUM    AVERTERE   REGEM 


^OT  merely,  turn  away,  but  turn  back,  from  Italy;  make 
him  turn,  so  as  to  show  his  back.  So  Ovid,  of  Her- 
cules in  the  combat  with  Achelous  forcing  his  adver- 
sary round,  and  then  jumping  upon  his  back: 

*'lmpulsumque  manu,  (cerium  mihi  vera  fateri) 
Protinus  averlit;  tergoquc  onerosus  inhacsit." 

Meiam,  IX,  53. 

And  Virgil  himself  (En.  IV.  389),  of  Dido  turning  her 
back  on  Eneas  as  she  goes  away  and  leaves  him: 

" —  Seque  ex  oculis  avertit  et  aufert" 

and,  En.  VIII.  207,  of  Cacus  driving  the  oxen  from 
their  stable  to  his  cave: 

"Quatuor  a  stabulis  praestanti  corpore  tauros 
Avertit." 

Not  merely  turns  off  from  their  stable,  but  drives  from 
their  stable  in^  the  opposite  direction.  See  Comm.  En. 
I.  572. 
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4b. 

ILLUM  EXPraANTKM  TRANSFIXO   PECTORE   '' 
TURBUfE  CORRIPUTT   SCOPULOQUE  INFIXIT 


"Turbine.    Volubilitate  venloruip 
nenli.**  —  Servius. 

"Hub  sie  im  Wirbel  empor,  *^  - 

Gestcin  ihn."  *** 

"Ipsum  vero  Pallas  lu 
scopulo  etiam  allisil."  —  HEVNt. 

"Imperil  nipi  aculte."  —  Ru.eus. 

"Infixit.    Inflixit,   icclionem  quorunclaiii 
praelulisscm,  et  quod  slalini  prcDcesserit  tratisftdi., 
evadit  inconcinna   cognalae  diclionis  repetitio,  el  quo. 
eliain,  En.  X.  303: 

^amque  inflicta  vadis,  dorso  dam  pendet  iniquo;' 

si  Sidon.  Apoll.  v.  197,  baud  tuerelur  vulgatam  scrifn 
turam : 

*Fixusque  Capharei 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  OUeus.'" 

Wakefield. 

To  which  criticism  of  Wakefield's,  Forbiger  adds:  "Prae- 
ierea  cliam  acuto  scopulo  infigendi  voc.  accommodalius 
videtur  quam  infligendi'*  And  Wagner :  "acuto  scopulo 
infigi  melius."  "Erschlug  ihn  selbst  mit  dem  Blitze, 
und  liess  sodann  seinen  Leichnam  von  den  Wellen  an 
die  Klippcn  spiessen."    Ladewig. 

This  interpretation  and  these  criticisms  are  founded 
altogether  on  a  false  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  infigere,  which  is  never  to  fix  on,  but  always 
either  to  fix  in,  or  to  fix  with,  i.  e.  pierce  with.  Sco- 
pulo infixit  acuto,  pierced  with  a  sharp-pointed  rock; 
i.  e.  hurled  a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  him,  so  as  to  pierce 
him  through.    So   (En.  XII.  721)  „Cornua  obnixi  infi- 
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gunl,"  fix  Iheir  horns,  not  on,  but  m;  infix  their  horns ; 
slick  their  horns  into  each  other;  stick  each  other  with 
their  horns:  q.  d.  Cornibus  so  mutuo  infigunt;  "Re- 
linquere  vero  aculeum  in  audientium  animis,  is  demum 
potest,  qui  non  pungit,  sed  infigit."  Plin.  Jun.  Epist.I.20; 
and  exactly  parallel  to  our  text: 

**Saturnius  me  sic  inflxit  Jupiter, 
Jovisque  numen  Mulcibri  adscivit  manus. 
Hos  ille  cuneos  fabrica  crudeli  inserens, 
Pcrrupit  artus:  qua  miser  sollertia 
Transverbcratus,  castrum  hoc  Furiarum  incolo." 

CicEiio  (iramUUing  from  Aeschylus)  Tiiscul.  Quaest.  II.  10. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  passage,  I  may 
observe:  1st,  that  it  is  easier  to  imagine  a  man  pierced 
through  with  a  sharp-poinled  rock,  than  flung  on  a 
sharp-pointed  rock,  so  as  to  remain  permanently  im- 
paled on  it;  and  2ndly,  that  the  accounts  given  of  the 
transaction,  by  Quintus  Calaber  and  Seneca,  agree  as 
perfectly  with  this  view  as  they  disagree  with  the 
opposite : 

6V7B  TioQog  fuyaXoio  xar*  LyxeXadoio  dai(pgcjv 
IlaXXag  aetgafuyri  SiiuXrip  aiixafifiah  rrjtror. 
ij  Q  iu  xaittai  aup  vn    atuxfiaioio  riyavtog, 
atd^ctXotv  nviioytog  laoa  /^oyo^  mg  aga  AoKqtav 
ufi(f(xakvif/ty  araxra  dvaafifiogoy  ovQtog  axgrj, 
vipo-&iy  s^BgmovfTa,  Paguvs  ds  xagugov  aydga. 
afi(f>i  ds  fiiv  ^avaToio  fuXag  (Xi/ijaaT    oh'd^gog, 
yairj  ofiiag  dfUf&iVTa  xat  argvytito  £vi  Tiorro). 

Quintus  Calab.  J7F.  567. 

And  SO  Seneca ;  who,  having  presented  us  with  Ajax 
clinging  to  the  rock  to  which  he  had  swum  for  safety, 
after  his  ship  had  been  sunk,  and  himself  struck  with 
lightning,  and  there  uttering  violent  imprecations  against 
the  Deity,  adds: 
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"Plura  cum  auderet  furens, 
Tridente  rupem  subruit  pulsam  pater 
Neptunus,  imis  exercns  undis  caput, 
Solviique  montem;  quein  cadens  secum  tulit: 
Terraque  et  igne  victus  et  pelago  jacel." 

Agam.  552, 

And  so  also,  beyond  doubt,  wc  are  to  understand  Si- 
donius  Apollinaris's  — 

"Fixusquc  Capharci 
Cautibus,  inter  aquas  flammam  ructabat  Oileus." 

Not,  with  Wakefield  and  the  other  commentators,  fixed 
on  the  rocks  of  Caphareus,  but,  pierced  with  the  rocks 
of  Caphareus,  and  lying  under  them.  Compare  (En.  IX. 
701)  "fixo  pulmone,"  the  pierced  lung;  *'fixo  cerebro" 
(En,  XII,  537)  the  pierced  brain;  **verubus  trementia 
figunt'*  (En.  7.  216),  not,  fix  on  the  spits,  but,  stick  or 
pierce  with  the  spits;  and  especially  (Ovid.  Ibis.  341): 

"Viscera  sic  aliquis  scopulus  tua  figat,  ut  olim, 
Fixa  sub  Euboico  Graia  fuere  sinu,"  — 

pierced  and  pinned  down  with  a  rock,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Euboean  gulf. 

Turbine.  Scopulo.  —  Not  two  instruments,  a  whirl- 
wind and  a  rock;  but,  one  single  instrument,  a  whirl- 
ing  rock;  scopulo  turbineo ;  in  modo  turbinis  se  circum- 
agente;  as  if  Virgil  had  said,  Solo  affixit  ilium  correptum 
et  transverbcratum  scopulo  aculo  in  eum  maxima  vi  ro- 
tato:  or,  more  briefly.  Turbine  scopuli  acuii  corripuit 
et  infixit.    Compare: 

**Pr8ecipitcm  scopulo  atquc  ingentis  turbine  saxi 
Excutil  efTunditque  solo.*' 

En.  XU,  531. 

"  .  .  .  .  Stupel  obvia  lelo 
Turba  super  slantem,  atque  emissi  turbine  montis 
Obruitur." 

Stat.  Theh.  U.  5&4, 

'idem  altas  turres  saxis  et  turbine  crebro 
•   Laxat." 

Stat.  Theb.  X.  742, 
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In  all  which  passages  turbo  is  not  a  whirlwind,  or  whirl-    • 
ing  of  the  wind;  but,  the  whirl  or  whirling  of  the  just 
mentioned  stone;  as  at  verse  594  of  En.  VL  it  is  also 
not    a    whirlwind,  but  the  whirl  of  the  just  mentioned 
thunderbolt. 

So  understood,  1st,  the  passage  is  according  to  Virgil's 
usual  manner,  the  latter  part  of  the  line  explaining  and 
defining  the  general  statement  contained  in  the  for- 
mer; and,  2ndly,  Pallas  kills  her  enemy,  not  by  the 
somewhat  roundabout  and  unusual  method  of  first 
striking  him  with  thunder,  and  then  snatching  him  up 
in  a  whirlwind,  and  then  either  dashing  him  against  a 
sharp  rock,  and  leaving  him  impaled  there,  or,  as  I 
have  shown  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning,  impaling  him 
with  a  sharp  rock,  but  by  the  more  compendious  and 
less  out-of-the-way  method  of  first  striking  him  with 
thunder,  and  then  whirling  a  sharp-pointed  rock  on  top 
of  him,  so  as  to  impale  him. 

From  Milton's  imitation  of  this  passage,  in  his  Pa- 
radise Lost  (If.  180),  it  appears  that  even  he  fell  into 
the  general  and  double  error: 

"Caught  in  a  fiery  tempest  shall  be  hurled. 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed." 

Caro's  translation  shows  that  he  had  no  definite  idea 
whatever  of  the  meaning: 

**A  tale  un  turbo 
Id  preda  11  die;  che  per  acuti  scogli 
Miserabil  ne  fe*  rapina,  e  scempio." 

EXPIRANTEM   TRANSFIXO    PECTORE   FLAMMAS.  —  Breathing, 

exhaling  out  of  his  mouth,  the  flames  of  the  thunderbolt 
which  had  pierced  his  breast.  Compare  Stat.  Theb,  XI.  1. 

"Postquam  magnanimus  furias  virtutis  iniquae 
Consumpsit  Capaneus,  expiravitque  receplum 
Fulmen;" 

and  OviD.  Met.  VIII.  356;  of  the  Calydonian  boar: 
"Lux  micat  ex  oculis,  spiratque  e  pectore  flamma." 
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50. 

AST  EGO  QVJE   DIVUM  INCEDO  REGINA  JOVISQUE 
ET  SOROR  ET  CONJUX  UNA  CUM  GENTE  TOT  ANNOS 
BELLA  GERO 


Incedo.  —  "Wird  besonders  von  der  fcierlichen,  wurde- 
vollen  Haltung  iin  Gauge  gebrauchi;  vers.  500,  von  der 
Dido,  *Regina  incessil.*  Ruhnk.  zu  Terent.  Andr.  I.  1. 
100.  Eun.  y.  3,  9.  Deshalb  der  msgeslatischen  Juno 
eigenUiumlieh,  Hqaiov  (iadi^eiv.  Also  nicht  fur  sum, 
sondern  ganz  eigenllich."  —  Thiel. 

"But  I  who  walk  in  awful  state  above." 

Drtdbr. 

''Incedere  est  ingredi,  sed  propric  cum  quadam  pompa 
el  fastu."  —  Gesner. 

"Incessus  dearum,  imprimis  Junonis,  gravitate  sua 
nolus.".  —  Heyne. 

And  so  also  Holdsworth  and  Ruaius. 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  incedo,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  expresses  only  the  stepping  or  walking  mo- 
lion  generally;  and  that  the  character  of  the  step  or 
walk,  if  inferable  at  all,  is  to  be  inferred  only  from  the 
context.  Accordingly,  "Magnilico  incedit"  (Liv.  II.  6); 
"Turpe  incedcre"  (Catull.  XXXXIL  8);  '*Molliler  ince- 
dit" (Ovid,  Amor.  IL  23);  "Passu  incedit  inerti"  (Ovid, 
Metam,  IL  772);  "Melius  est  incessu  regem  quam  im- 
perium  regno  claudicare"  (Justin,  m.  //.  6);  "Incessus 
omnibus  animalibus  certus  el  uniusmodi,  el  in  suo,  cui- 
que,  genere"  (Pun.  X,  38), 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  not  on  incedo,  but  on  re- 
gina;  and  the  meaning  is,  /  who  step,  or  walk,  queen  of 
the  Gods ;  the  dignity  of  Ihe  step  being,  not  expressed 
by  INCEDO,  but  inferable  from  regina.  The  expression 
corresponds  exactly  to  "ibit  regina"  (En.  IL  578);  with 
this  difference  only,  that  "ibit"  does  not,  like  incedo, 
specify  motion  on  foot. 
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JovisQu^  ET  soROR  ET  coNJux.  —  Bolh  the  ets  are  em- 
phatic.     JOVISQUE  et  SOROR  et  CONJUX. 

Bella  expresses  the  organized  resistance  which  she 
meets,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue;  and,  being 
placed  first  word  in  the  line,  is  emphatic. 


56. 

mc   VASTO    REX   -«OLUS   ANTRO 
LUCTANTES   VENTOS   TEMPESTATESQUE   SONORAS 
IMPERIO   PREMIT   AC   VINCLIS   ET   CARCERE  FRiENAT 
ILU   IMDIGNANTES   MAGNO    CUM   MURMURE   MONTIS 
CIRCUM   CLAUSTRA   FREMUNT   CELSA   SEDET   >EOLUS   ARCE 
SCEPTRA   TENENS   MOLLITQUE   ANIMOS   ET   TEMPERAT   IRAS 
NI   FACL^T   MARIA.   AC   TERRAS    CCELUMQUE   PROFUNDUM 
QUIPPE   FERANT    RAPD)!    SECUM   VERRANTQUE   PER   AURAS 
SED   PATER   OMNIPOTENS   SPELUNCIS   ABDU)1T   ATRIS 
HOC   METUENS   MOLEMQUE   ET   MONTES   DfSUPER   ALTOS 
mPOSUIT   REGEMQUE   DEDFT   QUI   FOEDERE   CERTO 
ET    PREMERE   ET    LAXAS    SCIRET    DARE   JUSSUS    HABENAS 


Celsa  SEDET  ^OLus  ARCE.  —  "Cclsa  in  arce,  extra  antrum, 
alto  in  montis  cacumine,  infra  (vers.  144)  aula  dicta, 
seu  regia."  —  Heyne. 

^^Celsa  arx  est  domus  regia  in  cacumine  montis  in- 
structa."  —  TfflEL. 

—  "Hoch  sitzt  auf  der  Zacke  bezeplert 
MolvLSy  sslnftigt  den  Gelst,  und  stillt  des  Zorncs  Empdrung." 

V088. 

**£d  ci  lor  sopra,  realmente  adorno 
Di  corona,  e  di  scettro,  in  alto  assiso, 
L'ira,  e  gl'  impeti  lor  mitiga,  e  molce." 

Caro. 

d^  bulgaris. 
3 
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**IIig^h  in  his  hall  the  undaunted  monarch  standf, 
And  shakes  his  sceptre,  and  their  nxgo  commands." 

Drtdxr. 

Eolus  is  not  represented  silting  with  his  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  on  the  top  or  on  a  peak  of  the  mountain  within  which 
the  winds  are  confined,  because  such  a  picture  were  little 
short  of  ridiculous.  Neither  is  he  represented  sitting  on 
a  throne  inside,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  winds,  both 
because  arx  cannot  well  bear  such  meaning,  and  be- 
cause the  actual  career,  ill-adapted  as  it  was  to  be  the 
throne-hall  of  the  king,  was  still  less  adapted  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  interview  between  the  king  and  Juno. 

Let  us  see,  if,  taking  the  several  words  of  the  pas- 
sage less  literally,  and  therefore  (as  I  think)  less  pro- 
saically, we  do  not  obtain  a  meaning  free  from  all  difficulty. 

ScEPTRA  TENENS.  —  Not  uetuaUy  holding  his  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  but  invested  with  regal  power,  in  possession 
of  the  supreme  authority,  as  (Stat.  Theb.  I,  140): 

—  **ul  sceptra  tenentem 
**Foedere  prascipiti  semper  novus  angeret  haeres." 

also  (Ovid.  Ex  Ponto  IIL  2,  59,) 

Regna  Thoas  habuit,  Mseotide  clarus  in  ora: 

Nee  fuit  Euxinis  notior  alter  aquis. 
Sceptra  tenente  illo,  liquidas  fccisse  per  auras, 

Nescio  quam  dicunt  Iphigenian  iter." 

And  separately,  sceptra  (as  in  En.  I,  82,  257 ;  IV.  597; 
VIL  252;  and  innumerable  passages,  boUi  of  Virgil  and 
other  writers),  not,  literally  sceptre,  but,  supreme  do- 
minion; and  TENENS  (as  in  verse  143;  II.  505,  <fec«), 
not,  literally  holding  in  the  hand,  but,  possessing. 

Sedet.  —  Not,  literally  sits,  but,  has  his  residence, 
or  seat,  (the  ordinary  "Sedem  habet")  as  En.  IX.  4, 
where  see  Servius. 

Arce.  —  Neither  the  mountain  containing  the  dun- 
geon of  the  winds,  nor  an  elevated  throne  in  tlie  dun- 
geon, but,  according  to  the  most  common  use  of  the 
word  (compare  "Fundanlem  arces,"  En,  IV.  260: 
*'Arcem  atloUere  tcctis,'*    En,  III,  134:  **Quas  condidit 
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arccs,'*  EcL  II.  61;  "Cum  Jaceras  aries  ballistavc  con- 
culit  arces,**  Ovid,  Met,  XI  509),  strong  place,  strong- 
hold, burg,  keep,  schloss,  castle,  royal  palace;  viz.  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  <tf  the  mountain  and  dungeon. 

Moixrr  animos  et  temperat  iras.  —  These  words,  like 
SEDET  and  TENENS,  do  not  refer  particularly  to  any 
present  act  of  Eolus,  to  his  soothing  the  winds  with 
his  sceptre,  or  from  his  throne,  but  to  the  general 
mollifying  effect  produced  on  them  by  their  confinement 
and  restraint,  under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The 
words  are  connected  in  the  sense  with  the  preceding 

DffPEIUO     PREMIT      AC     VINCLIS     ET     CARCERE     FRiCNAT,     aS     if 

Virgil  had  said,  Premens  imperio  suo,  et  fraenans 
vinclis  et  carcere,  mollit  animos,  &c.  And  accordingly 
we  are  told  (verse  62),  ni  faciat,  unless  they  were 
thus  mollified,  not  by  that  special  and  personal  conci- 
liation generally  supposed  to  be  expressed  by  the  words, 
scEPTRA  TENENS  SEDET  MOLUTQUE ,  but,  by  being  kept  in 
prison,  and  under  government,  they  would,  in  their  un- 
tamed violence,  sweep  the  whole  world  before  them; 
to  prevent  which  consummation,  hoc  metdens,  the 
provident  Father  of  all  placed  them  under  the  mollifying 
influence  of  confinement  and  a  governor.  Mollio  (to 
soften)  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  mulceo  and 
lenio  (to  soothe) ;  the  latter  being  to  produce  a  softening 
effect  by  soft  measures ;  mollio,  to  produce  the  softening 
effect  by  any  measures,  no  matter  how  severe  or  rigorous ; 
in  the  passage  before  us,  vinclis  et  carcere.  Compare 
"Dentibus  mollitur  cibus"  (Cicero,  De  Nat,Deor.II134,) 

*   **Usque  laborantes  dum  ferrum  molliat  ignis" 

HoR.  Sat.  L  IV.  20. 

The  whole  passage  may  be  resolved  into  five  parts 
or  clauses:  the  first  of  which,  rac  vasto file- 
hat,  informs  us  that  king  Eolus  kept  the  winds  con- 
fined in  a  strong  cave.  The  second,  illi  indignantes 

FREMui<iT,  more  particular,  presents  us  with  the  prisoners 
impatient  to  get  out,   and  roaring  about  the  fastenings 
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or  enclosing  barriers  of  their  prison.  The  third  clause, 

CELSA IRAS,    as   particular  with  respect  to  the 

governor  as  the  second  with  respect  to  the  governed, 
informs  us ,  that  he  dwells  in  jx  strong  burg  or  castle, 
and  that  the  object  and  result  of  his  government  is  the 
softening  or  mollifying  of  the  unruly  spirits  over  which 
he  is  placed.  The  fourth  clause,  ni  faqat  ....  auras, 
explains  the  necessity  for  these  precautionary  measures 
of  the  Eternal  Father.  And,  fmally,  in  the  fifth  clause, 
SED  PATER  ....  DEDiT ,  there  is  a  resume  of  the  mea- 
sures, followed  by  the  important  corollary,  qxji  .  .  . 
HABENAS  (serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
whole  previous  description,  and  the  request  made  by 
Juno),  that  the  governor  had  authority  to  let  out  his  pri- 
soners as  occasion  required. 

In  the  opinion,  that  the  arx  of  Eolus  was  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  cavern  of  the  winds,  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Quintus  Calaber,  who  de- 
scribes Eolus  as  going  out  of  his  house  to  the  cavern:  — 

fxno  d^j4toXifpfj  avsfioip  o&i>  Infigov  aivrotv 

xoiXa  xai  rixflivra.  dofioi  S'fyxwxa  ntkovxa^ 

Aiolov  Innotadao.  xix^  ^e  /''^  fviov  lovtu 

(Tw  T'aAo/ft),  xai  nai<n  dvtaxaidtxa,  xui  oi  itm$v, 

OnoK  Adiptaifj  Aayatov  tnt^ijdfto  f'ooroi. 

Avrag  oy*  ovx  aTti&rjaff  ftoXonf  d'exroa&e  fitXa&Qutr, 

Xfff^tv  1*71*   axafiarouTiy  o^o^  fitya  rvipB  xquiiyi}, 

iv-d-*  uvffjoi  xfladttroi  dvtrrjxff?  lyi'AiJovro, 

pia  d'f()Qrf^s  xolbwrjv. 

Quint.  Calab.  J^IF.  473. 

and    by    that    of  Ovid,    whose  palace   of  Eolus  fHe^ 
'  roid.  XI.  65) ,   has   no  one  character  even  in  the  most 
remote  degree  iijjiicating  an  identity  with  the  prison  of 
the  winds. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  above,  I  believe  entirely  new, 
explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  in  place  not  only  of 
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the  explanations  given  by  previous  Virgilian  commenta- 
tors, but  in  place  of  that  proposed  by  myself  in  the 
iy*»  No.  of  the  Classical  Museum  &  quoted  from  that 
Periodical  with  conditional  approbation  by  Forbiger  in 
his  3"^  Edition. 

Claustra.  —  Neither ,  with  Caro ,  the  inclosed  place, 
or  prison  itself  (chiostri) ;  nor,  witli  Heyne  and  Forbiger, 
the  vents  or  openings  (spiracula);  but,  primarily  and 
literally,  the  locks  or  other  fastenings,  and  therefore, 
secondarily,  the  doors  or  other  barriers  by  which  the 
passage  out  was  closed  (clausum),  and  made  fast.  I  do 
not  find  an  instance  of  claustra  used  in  any  other  sense. 
The  Italians,  indeed,  designate  a  place  kept  locked,  or 
secured  by  claustra,  chiostri  (cloisters);  but  such  appli- 
cation of  the  term  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
classic  writers. 

Therefore,  circum  claustra,  about  the  fastenings,  i.  e. 
about  the  fast-closed  barriers  or  gates,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  their  being  opened.     Compare: 

**Non  aliter,  moto  quam  si  pater  vEolus  antro 
Portam  iterum  saxo  premat  imperiosus,  et  omne 
Claudat  iter,  jam  jam  sperantibus  sequora  ventis." 

Stat.  Theb.  X.  246, 

'^Subtexit  nox  atra  polos;  jam  claustra  rig-entis 
i£olia  pcrcussa  sonant,  venturaque  rauco 
Ore  minatur  hicms." 

Stat.  Theb,  L  346. 

—  "Sex  reserata  diebus 
Carccris  ^olii  janua  laxa  patet." 

Ovid.  Fasti  IL  455. 

Abdidit.  —  "Verbarg.*'  —  Voss.  No ;  but,  stowed  away, 
put  away  in  a  place  apart,  or  by  themselves :  first,  be- 
cause the  idea  o[  hiding  is,  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
opinion  of  the  lexicographers ,  foreign  from  this  word, 
which  always  means  simply  j5M///n^  away,  apart,  (ab-do); 
compare  "abde  domo"  (Georg  III,  96);  "lateri  capulo 
tenus  abdidit  ensem"  (En,  II,  553),  <fec.  &c. ;  and  se- 
condly,  because   it  was  phiinly  Jupiter's  intention   to 
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put  the  winds,  not,  in  a  place  where  tlioy  could  not  be 
readily  seen  or  found,  but,  merely  in  a  safe  place  apart. 


73. 

INCUTE  VIM  VENTIS  SUBMERSASQUE  OBRUE  PUPPES 


Servius  having;  left  his  successors  their  choice  between 
two  interpretations  of  this  passage,  either  to  understand 
VIM  to  mean  strength,  and  ventis  the  object  to  which 
the  strength  was  to  be  given  ("I  venti  innaspra."  Al- 
FiERi.),  or  to  understand  vim  to  mean  violence,  and  ventis 
to  be  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  violence 
was  to  be  inflicted,  viz.  on  the  Trojan  fleet,  Rurpus, 
Heyne,  Voss  and  most  other  commentators  have  made 
choice  of  the  former  interpretation ;  I  very  much  prefer 
the  latter;  first,  because  I  think  incuHo  generally  expresses 
something  of  aggression  or  hostility,  and  therefore  although 
perfectly  correct  to  say  incute  metum,  terrorem,  tram, 
into  a  person  or  thing,  it  were  less  correct,  to  say  in- 
cute  VIM,  where  no  violence  or  harm  of  any  kind  is  in- 
tended towards  the  recipient  of  Ihe  vim.  Secondly,  because 
even  if  the  expression  were  perfectly  unobjectionable,  yet 
the  two  successive  attacks,  first  on  the  winds  in  order  to 
drive  or  as  we  might  say  knock  (inculere)  power  into 
them,  and  then,  with  the  winds  so  strengthened,  on  Eneas*s 
fleet  in  order  to  sink  it,  were,  as  it  seems  to  me  at 
least,  if  not  absolutely  awkward,  certainly  not  very  ele- 
gant; thirdly,  it  is  not  probable  that  Juno  having  taken  the 
utmost  pains  in  the  two  immediately  preceding  lines  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  Eolus  upon  his  prey,  would  in 
ihe  words  incute  vim  ventis,  abruptly  call  off  his 
attention  from  it  in  order  to  f\\  it  upon  the  winds,  in 
order  to  inform  him  what  he  had  first  to  do  with 
them,   before  he  could  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  spring 
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upon  Ihe  game.    How  much  more  probable  that  she 

said :  —  A  nation,  wilh  whom  I  am  at  war,  is  sailing  at 

this  moment  on  the  Tuscan  sea;  attack  them  with  your 

winds,  sink  them  or  scatter  them,  &c. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  give  a  decided  preference 

to  Ser\1us's  second   interpretation,   already  justified  by 

him   by  the  authority  of  Ennius,   and  confirmed  as  I 

think  by  Ovid's 

^'Improba  pugnat  hiems,  indigtiaturquc  quod  ausim 
Scribere,  se  ri^idas  inculiente  minas.*' 

TrisL  I.  U.  41, 

If  Ovid  does  not  use  too  bold  an  expression,  when 
he  causes  the  storm  incutere  minas  against  him,  i.  e. 
against  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sailing,  how  far  from 
bold  is  it  in  Virgil  to  make  the  storm  incutere  vim  against 
the  fleet  of  Eneas! 


78. 

OMNES  UT  TEa^M  MERITIS  PRO  TALIBUS  ANNOS 
EXIGAT 


"Livia  sic  tecum  sociales  compleat  annos.*' 

Ovid.  TiHsL  U,  161. 
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TU  Mini  QUODCWQUE  HOC  REGNI  TU  SCEPTRA  JOVEMQUE 
CONCILIAS  TU  DAS  EPULIS  ACCUMBERE  DFVUM 
NIMBORUMQUE  FACIS  TEMPESTATUMQUE  POTENTEM 


*'Tuis   in    me  officiis  debeo  totum  hoc  ventorum  reg- 
num.*'  —  Wagner.  Virg,  Br,  En, 

''Du  hast  diese  Gewalt,  du  Jupiters  Huld  und  den  Zepter 
Mir  ja  verschafTl.*' 

V088. 
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''These  airy  kingrdoms,  and  this  wide  command. 
Arc  all  the  presents  of  your  bounteous  hand." 

Drtdkr. 

No ;  but  the  very  contrary :  this  petty  domain  of  mine; 
this  domain  of  mine,  such  as  it  is.     Compare: 

**Tu  dccus  hoc  quodcunque  lyrs,  primusque  dedisti 
Non  vulgare  loqui,  et  famam  spcrare  sepulchro." 

Stat.  SHv,  V.  lU.  213, 

Tu,  TU,  TU.  —  The  second  person,  generally  not  ex- 
pressed at  all,  repeated  here  three  limes,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  emphatic. 


85. 

HiEC  UBI  DICTA  CAVUM  CONVERSA  CUSPmE  MONTEM 
IMPUUT  IN  LATUS 


**Egregie  dei  et  polenlia  et  impetuosum  obsequium  de- 
claratur,  uno  sub  ictu  monle  non  (ut  olim  accipiebam) 
in  latus  dimoto,  verum  latere  montis  percusso  hasta 
dei,  perrupto  et  sic  patefacto"  ....  "hastam  intor- 
quet,  immitlit,  ruptaquc  rupe  viam  ventis  facit  qua 
erumpant."  —  Heyne. 

"Ictu  sceptri  partem  montis  in  latus  versus  protru- 
dit,  ut  foramine,  hialu  facto,  omnes  venti  simul  prorum- 
pere  possint."  —  Forbiger. 

—  "Al  cavcrnoso  monte 
Con  lo  scettro  d*un  urto  11  fianco  aperse." 

Garo. 

—  "Hurled  against  the  mountain  side 
His  quivering  spear,  and  all  the  God  applied." 

Drtdek. 

"Zum  hohlen  Gebirg'  hinwendend  die  Spitze 
Schlug  er  die  Seit'." 

Voss. 

Impulit.  —  **Contorsit."  —  Gesner. 
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To  all  these  interpretations  there  seem  to  me  to  be 
these  two  decisive  general  objections:  first,  that  the  cave 
being  provided  with  clcmsira  (see  verse  60,  and  Com- 
ment), the  violent  breaking  it  open,  either  by  pushing 
the  mountain  to  one  side,  or  by  making  a  breach  in 
its  parietes,  was  uncalled  for,  and  in  direct  violation 
of  the  poetic  maxim: 

**Nec  Deos  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus." 

Secondly,  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  poet  who  de- 
scribes at  such  length  the  forcing  open  of  the  door  of 
Priam's  palace  by  Pyrrhus,  and  of  the  cave  of  Cacus 
by  Hercules,  would  have  disposed  of  Eolus's  either 
removing  the  whole  mountain  from  its  base ,  or  breaking 
by  main  force  into  its  cavity,  as  briefly,  in  the  very 
same  terms,  and  with  no  greater  emphasis  than  he  might 
have  described  the  pushing  open  of  a  common  door. 

I  therefore  reject  all  these  explanations,  and,  follow- 
ing the  strict  grammatical  construction,  understand 
the  meaning  to  be.  Pushed  the  hollow  mountain  on  the 
side  with  his  spear  turned  towards  it;  i.  e.  turned  his 
spear  towards  the  hollow  mountain's  side,  and  pushed 
the  hollow  mountain's  side  with  it.  Sec  Comm.  En,  IL 131, 

CusproE  MONTEM  IMPUUT.  —  Not,  flung  his  spear  against 
the  mountain,  because  in  the  few  instances  which  are 
to  be  found  of  impellere  used  in  this  sense,  the  object 
flung  is  always  put  in  the  accusative,  not  the  ablative. 
Compare : 

—  **Inque  meos  ferrum  flammasque  penates 
Impulit." 

Ovn>,  Meiam,  XII.  551. 

"Telum  ingens  avide,  et  quanto  non  ante  lacerto 
Impulit." 

Stat.  Theb.  VIII.  684. 

but,  simply,  and  conformably  with  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term ,  pushed  the   mountain  with  his  spear. 

—  "£t  dextra  discedens  impulit  altam, 

Haud  ignara  modi,  puppim." 

En.  X.  246. 
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Cavvm  montem.  -*  The  hollow  mountain,  i.  e.  that 
part  of  the  hollow  mountain  where  the  claustra  were, 
or  which  formed  the  claustra;  lliis  new  term  being 
used,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  to  avoid 
minute  particularization. 

In  LATU8.  —  Not,  sideways,  or  to  one  side,  as  (Stat. 
ITieb.  IX.  80),  "Sese  dominumque  retorsit  in  latus/* 
but,  on  its  side,  as  (En.  All.  505),  ''^^neas  Rutulum 
Sucronem  ....  excipit  in  latus;"  takes  him  on  the  side; 
wounds  him  in  the  side,  and  so,  correctly,  De  Bulgaris; 
^'Tv^JB  nXevQoihv**  The  expression,  iaiits  mosUis 
occurs  again  in  Georg.  IV.  418,  and,  as  it  happens,  in 
connexion  with  a  cave: 

—  ^'Est  speoas  ingens 
Exesi  latere  in  montis;" 

also  in  Silius  Italicus  fIV.  524): 

"Avulsnm  montis  volvh  latns.** 

CoNVERSA.  —  Turned  towards  the  mountain;  or,  as 
we  would  say,  with  his  spear  levelled  against  the  moun- 
tain.   So : 

—  **In  mc  converlilc  ferrum." 

En,  IX,  4S7. 

"Video  P.  C.  in  me  omnium  vestrum  ora  atque  oculos 
esse  conversos.'*  —  Cic;  in  Catal,  n\  L 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  analysis,  I  may  ob- 
serve further :  first,  that  impellere  is  the  word  specially 
employed  both  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  and  by  other 
Latin  writers  to  express  the  forcible  pushing,  or  throwing 
open,  of  gates  or  other  barriers.    See  En.  VII.  621 : 

—  "Impulil  ipsa  man  a  portaa.'^ 

where    observe    the  exact  parallelism,    manu  portas; 
cuspide  montem;  also: 

—  **Iinpuls»  patuere  fores." 

^i7.  Hal  UL  693. 

andBurmann,  ad  Valer.  Flacc.  I.  610.  And  secondly,  that 
it  appears  ftom  ihe  representations  on  ancient  marbles 
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(see  article  Circus  in  Smith's  Diet  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities)  tliat  the  -  carceres  of  the  circus  (of 
which  those  of  the  winds  are  plainly,  as  I  shall  show 
in  Comment  on  verse  86,  an  adumbration)  were  thrown 
open  by  forcibly  pushing  from  without  inwards. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  in- 
terpretation ,  that  not  only  Quintus  Calaber  (see  Com- 
ment, verse  56),  but  Statius  (Theb.  VL  108),  and  other 
Latin  poets,  represent  the  cave  of  the  winds  as  actually 
broken  into,  I  reply,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  either  there  were  more  versions  of  the  story 
tlian  one,  or  Virgil's  better  judgment  taught  him  not 
to  adhere  too  closely  to  what  was  absurd  or  preposterous 
in  the  one  only  version. 


86. 

AC  VENTI  VELUT  AGMINE  FACTO 
QUA  DATA  PORTA  RUUNT  ET  TERRAS  TURBINE  PERFLANT 


For  the  sake  of  rapidity,  Virgil  connects  the  rushing 
forth  of  the  winds  immediately  with  the  push  of  Eolus's 
spear:  impuut  ac  venti.  An  inferior  poet  would,  no  doubt, 
have  told  us  that  the  eflect  of  the  push  was  to  throw 
open  the  barriers,  and  that,  on  the  barriers  being  thrown 
open,  the  winds  immediately  rushed  forth.* 

Compare  En.  11.  259  where  Sinon  *'laxal  claustra," 
undoes  the   fastenings,    and    immediately    '^patefactus 

*  This,    as   I  have  found  since  the  above  commentary  was  written 
(in  1852),  has  been  actuaUy  done  by  Alfieri  in  his  translation: 

'H)is8e,  e  coir  asta  al  suol  rivolta,  an  cave 
Muso  resplnto  all'  oa  de'  caati:  appeoa 
Schiusa  tal  porta,  impetuoMt  faori 
S^rgra  dei  venti  la  feroce  sqoadra." 

J.  U.  1853. 
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equus"  (observe  the  actual  opening  of  the  door  and 
how  or  by  whom  opened,  is  passed  over  sub  silenlio  for 
the  sake  of  rapidity)  "reddit  illos  ad  auras."  Compare 
also: 

—  "Atque  illam  media  inter  talia  ferro 
Gollapsam  aspiciont  comites.** 

En.  IV.  €63. 

and  Comm. 

There  can,  I  tliink,  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  this  fine  picture  of  the  winds  indignantly  roaring 
about  the  claustra  of  the  career  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined, and,  upon  the  opening  of  those  claustra,  rushing 
out,  and  furiously  sweeping  over  land  and  sea,  was 
suggested  to  Virgil  by  the  chariot-races  of  the  Ludi 
Circenses,  in  which  the  horses,  ready  yoked,  were  kept 
confined,  until  the  moment  of  starting,  within  a  career^ 
separated  only  from  the  spatia  of  the  circus  by  claustra, 
for  the  opening  of  which  the  horses  used  to  be  seen 
testifying  their  impatience  by  neighing  and  snorting, 
and  pawing  against  them  with  their  feet,  and  on  the 
opening  of  which  they  rushed  forth  (agmine  facto),  two, 
three,  or  four  chariot?  abreast,  and  swept  the  spatia 
with  the  impetuosity  of  the  whirlwind. 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  I  beg 
the  reader,  first,  to  observe,  that  almost  all  the  words 
of  the  description,  and  notably  the  words  luctantes,  im- 
perio  premit,  frcenat,  fremunt,  mollit  animos,  temperat 
iras,  ferant  rapidi  secum,  verrant  per  auras,  are  suit- 
able to  the  manege;  secondly,  to  refer  to  Val.  Flacats 
(I.  611),  where,  in  a  manifest  copy  of  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  he  will  find  the  winds  to  be  styled,  in  express 
terms,  horses  rushing  from  the  career,  "Fundunt  se  car- 
cere  laeti  Thraces  equi,  Zephyrusque,*'  <fec. ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  compare  Virgil's  whole  description  with  the  de- 
scription which  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Ad  Consentium) 
has  given  of  the  chariot-race: 
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**Illi  (viz.  the  horses)  ad  claustra  (carccrit,  viz.) 
fremunt,  repa^lisque 
Incumbunt  simul,  ac  per  obseralas 
Transfuiuant  tabulas,  et  ante  cursum 
Campus  flatibus  occupatur  absens: 
Impellunt,  trepidant,  trahunt,  repugnant, 
Ardcscunt,  saliant,  timent,  timentur, 
Nee  gressum  cohibent,  sed  inquieto 
Duratum  pede  stipitem  flagellant; 
Tandem  murmurc  buccinae  strcpenlis, 
Suspensas  lubicen  vocans  quadrigas 
Effundit  celercs  in  arva  cumis; 
Non  sic  fulminis  impetus  trisulci/'  Sec. 

Lei  him  compare,  also,  Ovid,  Melam.  II.  153;  Lucret 
VI.  194;  Slal.  Theb.  VI.  397,  et  seq.;  and  Vir^l  him- 
self. En.  V.  144. 

Hence  new  grace  and  beauty  to  the  whole  passage, 
and  proof  additional  to  those  adduced  above,  that  the 
winds  were  let  loose,  not  through  a  breach  made  in 
Uie  mountain,  but  through  the  accustomed  claustra. 


88. 

INCUBUERE  MARI  TOTUMQUE  A  SEDIBUS  IMIS 
UNA  EURUSQUE  NOTUSQUE  RXJUNT  CREBERQUE  PROCELUS 
AFWCUS  ET  VASTOS  VOLVUNT  AD  UTTORA  FLUCTUS 
INSEQUITUR  CLAMORQUE  VIRUM  STRIDORQUE  RUDENTUM 
ERIPIUNT  SUBITO  NUBES  CCELUMQUE  DIEMQUE 
TEUCRORUM  EX  OCUUS  PONTO  NOX  INCUBAT  ATRA 
nnONUERE  POU  ET  CREBRIS  MICAT  IGNIBUS  iETHER 


The  double  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sea  is  well  in- 
dicated in  this  passage. 

First,   they  fall  with  force,  and  press  on  its  surface 
(ixcubuere)  vertically,  from  above  downwards;  (compare: 

"Incubuere  vadis  passim  discriminc  nullo 
Turba  simul,  primiquc."  . 

Stat.  Theb.  IV.  809,) 
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forcing  their  way  into  it,  and,  as  it  were,  making  a 
hole  in  it,  and  so  raising  and  forcing  it  up  on  all  sides 
round:  a  sedibus  ibhs  ruunt. 

And  secondly,  they  roll  billows  to  the  shores,  vol- 
vuNT  AD  LiTTORA  FLucTus;  such  billows  being  the  effect, 
partly  of  their  direct  blowing,  and  partly  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  water  from  the  height  to  which  it  had 
been  tlirown  up  by  their  violent  vertical  descent;  com- 
pare (Georg,  IL  310): 

**Prsescrliin  si  tempestas  a  veriice  silvis 
Incubuit" 

where  Fea:  —  "Piomba  dair  alto.  Arato  presso  Cice- 
rone {De  Nat.  Deor.  IL  44.) 

*'Quem  suinma  ab  regione  Aquilonis  flamlna  pulsant" 

Omero  referito  ma  non  capito  dal  Guellio,  meglio  lo 
spiega  Aulo  Gellio  (Lib,  IL  c,  30).  Venti  ab  septen- 
trionibus,  ex  altiore  coeli  parte  in  mare  incidentes,  deor- 
sum  in  aquarum  profunda  quasi  prsecipites  deferuntur, 
undasque  faciunt  non  prorsus  impulsas,  sed  vi  intus 
commotas." 

Una  eurusque  notusque  ruunt  creberque  procelus 

Africds.  — 

—  "Nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rushed  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vexed  wilderness." 

Mn.Toif.  Par.  Meg.  IF. 

Una.  —  Highly  emphatic,  being  placed  first  word  in 
the  line,  and  repeating  tlie  idea  already  expressed  in 

AGMINE   FACTO. 

Incubuere;  Insequitur;  Eripidnt;  Intontjere.  —  In  order 
to  impart  the  greatest  possible  energy  to  the  action, 
each  verb  not  only  contains  an  intensive  particle,  but 
is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  line,  and  precedes 
its  nominative.  At  w.  108  — 109,    where  tlie  action  is 

still  energetic,   a  similar  structure  is  observable :  Fran- 

* 

guntur  remi;  Inseqttitur  mons.    And  at  v.  184,   where 
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the  action  is  peaceable,  exaelly  the  opposite:  iCneas 
conscendily  petit,  videat,  prospicit;  amienta  Bequun- 
tur,  longnm  pascitur;  iCneas  constitit,  corripuit;  fldus 
gerebat;  iSneas  sternit,  miscet,  absistit,  fundat, 
^quety  petit,  partitur;  bonus  onerarat,  dederat;  Mneas 
dividit,  mulcet.  And  verse  230:  Jupiter  constitit, 
defixit;  tristior  alloquitur;  qui  regis,  terres;  i^neas, 
Troes  potuere;  cunctus  clauditur;  qui  tenerent;  sen- 
tentia  vertil;  fortuna  insequitur;  Antenor  potuit.  Then 
again,  in  It  mare,  the  change  to  the  rapid  con- 
struction, indicative  of  the  change  to  the  rapid  action; 
and  finally,  the  placid  construction  in  the  placid  and 
ilna]  eompostus  quiescit. 


96. 

EXTEBIPLO  iENEiE  SOLVUNTUH  FRIGORE  MEMBRA 


The  first  ground  which  has  been  assigned  for  this  ex- 
treme emotion  of  Eneas  (considered  by  many  as  cow- 
ardly and  unworthy  of  Virgil's  hero;  see  irr  Sir  Wal- 
ler Scott's  edition  of  the  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  XII.  p.  10, 
a  Tract  entitled,  "Verdicts  of  the  learned  concerning 
Virgil's  and  Homer's  Hecoic  Poems"),  is  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  Ronsard's  Franciade* 
(c.  2): 

"Ha  tu  devois  en  la  Troyenne  guerre 
Faire  couler  moo  cerveau  contre  terre, 
Sans  me  sauver  par  uoe  feinte  ainsi, 
Pour  mc  trahir  a  cc  cruel  souci; 
J'cusse  eu  ma  part  aux  tombcaux  de  mes  peres; 
Ou  je  n*  atten  que  ces  vagues  amcres 
Pour  mon  sepulchre." 

*  One  of  those  innumerable,  onee  fashfonable,  but  now  forgotten 
poems,  which  the  poetasters  of  some  two  hundred  years  ago  used  to 
manufacture   out  of  the  Eneis,    and  pass  upon  the  world  as  original 
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To  this  ground  there  seems  to  me  to  be  these  two 
objections:  first,  that  it  is  insufficient;  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  contradicted  by  verses  104  and  105,  which 
show  that  Eneas  knew  that,  even  if  he  had  died  on 
Uie  plains  of  Troy,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
his  body  would  have  had  burial. 

The  other  ground  which  has  been  assigned  for  Eneas's 
emotion,  viz.  the  reflection  that  death  by  shipwreck  was 
death  lost  and  thrown  away,  death  redounding  neither 
to  his  own  honour,  nor  to  the  advantage  of  his  country 
or  the  world,  is  probably  the  true  one,  because  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  heroic  character,  with  the  words  of 
the  hero  himself,  and  with  the  sentiments  ascribed  to 
other  heroes  on  similar  occasions.  See  in  the  Homeric 
text,  of  which  the  passage  before  us  is  an  almost  literal 
translation : 

Tw  X*   tXaxov  xTBQBotv,  xai  fiiv  xXiog  ijyov  Axauiv 
Nw  dt  fu  XsvyalKa  ^at^uxia  Hfiagro  altavai, 

Odyss.  F,  313. 

Compare  also  Scnec.  Agam.  518: 

"Nil  nobilc  ausos  pontus  atque  unds  ferent? 
Ignava  fortes  fata  consument  viros? 
Perdenda  mors  est" 

And  Hercul.  (Etseus,  1165:  Hercules  speaking,  — 

"Morior,  ncc  uUus  per  meum  stridct  latus 
Transmissus  cnsis  ...... 

.  .  .  .  ,  perdidi  mortem,  hei  raihi! 

Toties  honestam." 

works  of  their  own.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  re- 
semblance between  those  professedly  original  poems,  but  really  semi- 
translations  of  the  Eneis,  and  our  modern  professed  translations  but 
really  semi-original  poems.  Both  arc  composed  altogether  ad  captum 
vvJgi;  in  the  same  easy,  flowing,  and  often  sweet  style,  and  with  the 
same  total,  either  ignorance  or  disregard,  of  Virgil's  meaning ;  the  sole 
difference  between  them  being  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  language 
of  the  former,  and  such  change  in  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  in  the 
places,  times,  and  order  of  action,  as  was  necessary  to  give  to  the 
former  some  colour  of  originality.  —  J.  H. 
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If  we  consider,  besides,  that  it  was  not  his  own 
death  alone  which  Eneas  saw  impending,  but  the  .total 
destruction  of  ail  his  surviving  friends,  and  of  the  last 
hopes  of  Troy,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  more  becommg  or  more  natural  than 
his  deep  emotion  and  pathetic  exclamation,  —  '^Better 
I  had  died  by  the  hands  of  my  noble  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Troy,  fighting  bravely  for  my  country  before 
the  eyes  of  my  sires,  than  have  lived  to  see  this  day, 
and  to  meet  this  fate.'* 


103. 

SiEVUS  U6I  ^ACIDiE  TELO  JACET  HECTOR  UBI  INGENS 
SARPEDON 


Observe  how  the  poet  surmounts  the  obvious  difficulty 
of  uniting  Hector,  the  principal  champion  of  Troy,  and 
Sarpedon ,  the  son  of  Jove,  in  one  and  the  same  sen-: 
tence,  without  implying  a  preference  for  either,  without 
exalting  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  viz.,  by  coun- 
terbalancing,  by  an  inferior  position  towards  the  end  of 
a  line,  that  advantage  of  priority  of  mention,  which  he 
must  necessarily  give  to  one  of  them ;  and  by  compen- 
sating the  other  for  the  disadvantage  of  being  placed 
second  in  order,  by  the  double  advantage  of  first  place 
in  a  line,  and  separation  f^om  the  rest  of  the  line  by 
a  sudden  pause. 


104. 

UBI  TOT  SDfOIS  CORREPTA  SUB  UNDIS 
SCUTA  VIRUM  GALEASQUE  ET  PORTIA  CORPORA  VOLVTT 


"Contendit  cum  Homero    fll.  fi.  22  seq.J.   Potest  sane 
oratio  nimis  omata  videri  ex  Enese  persona;   sed  in- 

5 
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numeris  locis  poeUe  cum  epici,  tnin  tragici  ac  lyrici, 
sibi  indulgent  in  ornatu,  etiam  ubi  alios  loquentes  fn* 
ducunt."  —  Heyne. 

This  stricture,  very  seasonable  in  a  commentary  on 
Statius  or  Lucan,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  Virgil,  a 
poet  remarkable,  above  all  others,  for  his  abstinence 
fh>m  gaudy  ornament,  and  singularly  carefUl  to  adapt 
the  sentiment  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
speaker.  The  words  in  the  text,  or  some  similar  words, 
were  indispensable  to  give  full  expression  to  the  idea 
of  Eneas;  very  imperfectly  understood  either  by  the 
annolators,  or,  with  the  exception  of  Caro,  by  the  trans- 
lators :  Happy  those  who  died  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  in 
the  sight  of  their  sires  I  0  that  I,  too ,  had  perished 
there  by  the  hand  of  Tydides,  or  been  swept  away  miong 
with  so  many  of  my  friends  by  the  Simois! 

In  justice  to  the  Manes  of  Virgil ,  I  shall  place  in 
juxta-position  with  this  and  two  other  passages,  also  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Eneis,  their  English  representatives; 
I  say  their  English  representatives,  because  Dryden's 
may  be  truly  regarded  as  the  only  translation  of  Virgil 
which  is  known  or  read  in  England.  The  literal  English 
of  the  lines  in  the  text  is:  Where  Simois  rolls  so  many 
shields  and  helmets  and  brave  bodies  of  heroes,  snatched 
under  his  waves.  There  is  not  one  word  more  or  less  or 
difierent  from  these  in  the  original ;  now  hear  Dryden :  — 

**Where  Simois  roUs  the  bodies  and  the  shields 
Of  heroes,  whose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear 
The  dart  aloft,  and  clench  the  pointed  spear." 

Again,  v.  1 70 :  — 

*Tronte  sub  adversft  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum; 
Intus  aqusB  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 
Nympharum  domus. 

Under  the  opposite  front,  a  cave  with  hanging  crags; 
mithin,  sweet  water,  and  seats  of  the  living  stone;  hou6e 
of  the  nymphs.    Hear  Dryden :  — 
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**A  grot  it  farmed  beneath  with  mossy  seats, 
To  rest  the  Nereids  and  exclude  the  heats, 
Down  througrh  the  crannies  of  the  living  walls 
The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murmuring  falls." 

Once  more,  v,  420: 

—  **lJbi  iemplum  illi,  centumque  Sabaeo 
Tare  calent  arie  sertisquc  recentibus  halant." 

Wliere  a  temple  and  hundred  altars  glow  for  her,    and 
breathe  of  fresh  garlands.    Hear  Dryden: 

''Where  garlands  ever  green  and  ever  fair 
With  vows  arc  offered  and  with  solemn  prayer; 
A  hundred  altars  in  her  temple  smoke, 
A  thousand  bleeding  hearts  her  power  invoke." 

Such,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  scarcely  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  single  line,  is  Dryden *8  translation  of  the 
Eneis  —  ^Hhe  most  noble  and  spirited  translation,*'  says 
Pope,  ••which  I  know  in  any  language"  —  that  transla* 
(ion,  whose  very  announcement,  we  are  informed  by 
Sir  W.  Scott  (see  his  Life  of  Dryden),  put  all  literary 
England  into  a  ferment  of  expectation  —  that  translation 
which  Johnson  tells  us,  ''satisfied  Dryden*s  friends,  and 
for  the  most  part,  silenced  his  enemies"  —  that  trans- 
lation which,  up  to  the  present  day,  is  the  only  recognised 
representative  at  the  court  of  English  Literature,  of  the 
sweet,  modest,  elegant,  and  always  correct  muse  of  Virgil. 


106. 

TAUA  JACTAKXI  STRIDENS  AQUILONE  PROCELLA 
VELUM  ADVERSA  FERIT  FLUCTUSfiUE  AD  SIDERA  TOLLIT 
FRANGUNTUR  REMI  TUM  PRORA  AVERTIT  ET  UNDIS 
DAT  LATUS  INSEQUITUR  CUMULO  PRiERUPTUS  AQU^  MONS 
HI  8UMM0  IN  FLUCTU  PENDENT  HIS  UNDA  DEHISCENT 
TERRAM  INTER  FLUCTUS  APERTT  FURIT  ^8TUS  ARENIS  . 


Adversa,  right  in  front:  in  nautical  language,  aback. 

UfSEgUITUR  CUMULO  PRiERUPTUS  AQUiE  MONS.  —  •'PrttrUptllS 

propter    altitudinem    cumuiatse    aquse."    Ueyne.     No; 
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Wunderlich  is  right,  that  cubtolo  depends  on  ihseouitur 
not  on  PRi£RUPTus,  for  I  find  no  instance  of  an  ablative 
joined  to  the  latter,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  junction 
of  an  ablative  with  the  former  is  of  common  occurrence. 
Insequitur  lumine:  Ovn).  Metam.  XI.  468.  Bello  in- 
sequitur:  En.  VIII.  146.  Infesto  vulnere  Pyrrhus  in- 
sequitur: En.  II.  529.  Morsibus  insequitur:  Ovm.  Me- 
tam. Xm.  568.  And  so,  hvsequitur  cumulo  :  pursues  miih 
a  heaped  up  pile  of  water;  i.  e.  threatening  to  over- 
whelm, but  not  actually  overwhelming;  as  fully  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  thought  is  carried  out: 

HI   SUMMO   IN   FLUCTU   PENDENT,     mS   UNDA  DEHISCENS ;     wherC 

there  is  a  transition  from  the  single  ship  of  Eneas, 
and  the  single  mountain  wave  impending  over  it,  to 
the  entire  fleet,  some  of  the  vessels  of  which  are  similar- 
ly situated  with  the  vessel  of  Eneas,  while  others  are 
in  the  exactly  opposite  situation,  1.  e.  riding  on  the  top 
of  the  wave. 

Voss  and  Caro  are  therefore  entirely  wrong: 

—  "Und  es  sturzt  das  grebrochene  Wasserg-cbirg:*  ein." 

Voss. 

—  **E  d*  acqua  un  monte  intanto 
Yenne  come  dal  cielo  a  cader  giu." 

Caro. 

Compare  Ovm.  Metam.  XV.  508: 

**Cum  mare  surrexit,  cumulusque  immanis  aquarum 
In  mentis  speciem  curvari  et  crescere  visus/* 

where  cumulus  is  the  heaped  up  rising  or  swelling,  not 
the  bursting,  pile  of  water. 

Fluctus  ad  sidera  tollit;  insequitur  cumulo;  pra- 
RUPTus  AQUiE  MONS ;  SUMMO  IN  FLucTu ;  PENDENT;  are  all 
only  difTerent  phases  of  the  one  idea;  the  correlative 
idea  begins  at  his  unda  DEmscENS.  Furit  ^cstus  arenis 
is  the  complement  of  the  two  ideas  united.  The  tumbling 
in  of  one  of  these  mountain  billows  on  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  consequent  sinking  of  tho  vessel,  is  described 
at  verse  117. 
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HIS  UUDA  DSHISGBNS  TERRAM  INT£R  FLUCTUS  APERIT  FURIT 

iBSTus  ARENis.  —  ''Hiante  unda  et  apparente  terra  vident 
in  imo  arenam  aestuantem,  ac  ferventem."  —  La  Cerda. 

"Arenis;  recte  Wunderlich  explicat  in  fundo  maris, 
coll.  Ovid.  Metam.  XI.  499."  —  Wagner. 

''Arenis  ;  auf  dem  Meeresboden,  nicht  am  Ufer."  — 
Thiel. 

—  *^ort  sinkenden  6ffnet 
Tief  die  zerlechzende  Woge  das  Land,  und  es  siedet  der 
Schlamm  auf." 

Voss. 

De  Bulgarxs. 

—  **Mo8lra  glu  11  boUente 

Lelto  arenoso  suo." 

Alfixiu. 

—  "Or  a  que!  8*apre  la  terra 
Fra  dae  liquid!  montif  ove  1'  arena 

Non  men  ch'  a  i  liti  ti  raggira,  e  ferve.*' 

Caro. 

^^Through  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep.*' 

Drtdkr. 

AUy  as  I  think,  highly  incorrect;  the  last,  downright 
nonsense. 

JEsrvs.  —  Unless  when  a  hot  liquid  is  spoken 
of,  seething  or  boiling  is  a  sense  foreign  from  this 
word,  which  always  means  the  swell  or  increment  or 
acme  of  something  which  increases  progressively,  and 
then  progressively  diminishes  again,  ''i^stus  soils  et 
SBStivi  temporis  flagrantia:"  {¥Yst.  ap.  Non.  IV.40)',  not, 
as  commonly  understood,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  the  swell,  or  high  tide  of  Uie 
sun,  or  of  the  sun's  heat;  i.  e.  when  the  temperature 
is  just  reaching  the  maximum.  '^Propiusque  sestus  in- 
cendia  volvunt"  (En.  IL  706),  the  conflagration  rolls, 
not  tlie  heat  nearer,  but,  its  swelling  tide  nearer.  ''Jam- 
jam  absumor;  conficit  animam  Vis  vulneris,  ulceris 
®stus"  (Cicero,  translating  from  Sophocles ;  Twc.  Qwest. 
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//.  7);  not,  with  Gesner,  dolor  fluctnans,  but,  the 
increasing,  swelling  pain;  the  tide,  acme,  or  exaceiiMb- 
tion  of  pain.  ''Ssepe  homines  sagri,  morbo  gravi,  quun 
asstu  febrique  jactantur"  (Cic.  Caiai.  L  J3.y;  not  the 
heat,  but  the  paroxysm,  access,  exacerbation,  fit,  hi^^ 
tide,  of  the  disease.  ''i£stus  cum  ex  alto  se  incitavisset 
quod  bis  semper  accidit  duodecim  horarum  spatio"  (CjBS. 
B.  G.  III.  12).  ''^stus  maris  accedere  et  reciprocare, 
maxime  mirum'*  (Plui.  //.  97).  ''Labitor  alta  seeans 
fluctuque  sestuque  secundo"  En,  X,  687,  The  height  or 
acme  of  the  sea;  the  tide,  properly  so  called.  And  so 
in  our  text,  furit  iSSTus,  the  tide  rages;  the  swelling, 
tiding  sea  rages. 

FuRTT  ARENis.  —  Ragcs,  not  on  the  sands,  but,  mA 
the  sands;  pulls  the  sands  violently  about  with  it;  ils 
rage  is  so  much  the  more  terrible  on  account  of  the 
drifting  quicksands  which  it  sets  in  motion  and  carries 
with  it.  (i^stu  miscentur  arenas:  En.  III.  S57.)  Compare: 
Ense  furens  (Valer.  Flacc.  /.  144.);  Furentem  c«de 
Neoptolemum  (En.  II.  49S).  As  ense  and  c«ede, 
added  to  furens,  in  these  passages,  define  and  enhance 
the  fury  of  i£son  and  Neoptolemus,  informing  us  that 
the  former  was  using  his  sword,  and  that  the  latter 
was  slaughtering  all  before  him,  so  arenis,  in  oar  text, 
defines  and  enhances  the  fury  of  the  sea,  informing  us 
that  it  moved  and  carried  with  it  the  shoaling  sands. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  Syrtes,  the  scene  of  the  action, 
which  derived  their  name  from  this  very  liability  to  be 
displaced  and  set  in  motion  by  the  sea  in  a  storm: 
*'Nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  et  ssevire  ccepit  ventis, 
limum  arenamque  et  saxa  ingentia  fluctus  trahunt;  ita 
fiacies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul  mutatur:  Syrtes  ab 
tracta  nominates.*'  —  Sall.  BeU.  Jugwrih.  c.  80.  Virgil's 
furere  arenis  is  Sallust's  ssevire,  et  trahere  arenam. 

Compare  also  Juvenal's  cognate  expression:  Sm^ 
vire  flageliis  fX  180);  Virgil*  s  own  Ssvit  animis: 
(vers.  153);  and  stbidens  aquilone  procella,  (verse  106, 
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ftbove);  Phleg^ethonta  fbrentem  ardentibus  undis  (Oulex, 
270);  Fuiit  stridoribus:  (Culex,  177);  and  exactly  pa- 
rallel to,  and  coincident  with  our  text,  Valerius  Fiaccus'^ 
Qnft  brevibus  furit  <estus  aquis :  (II.  615). 

FinuT  iBSTus  AiUEifis.  —  The  connexion  of  these  words 
is   not   with    the  immediately    preceding   semi-clause, 

«^BIS  UHOA  DEmSCENS   TEKRAM  INTER  FLUCTDS   AFERTT  Which 

would  give  the  jejune  meaning  found  in  the  passage 
by  La  Cerda  and  the  other  expositors  ^'Vident  in  imo 
arenam  lestuantem  ac  ferventem,"  but  with  the  whoU 
clause:  m  sumho  m  fluctu  pendent,  ms  unda  DEmscENS 
TERRAH  INTER  FLUCTDS  APERTT,  of  whlch  clauso  they  are 
the  complement,  filling  up  and  completing  the  fine 
picture;  thus:  —  These  vessels  here,  hang  on  the  crest 
or  ridge  of  the  wave,  while  those  there,  descend 
almost  to  the  grotmd  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough;  the 
ridge  is  high,  and  Uie  trough  deep,  because  the  %ea 
is  at  its  acme,  i.  e.  the  tide  Aill  and  swelling;  and  the 
raging  of  the  sea  is  the  more  terrible  on  account  of 
the  quicksands  which  it  has  set  in  motion  and  carries 
along  with  it.    The  catastrophe  follows  at  verse  116: 

'*IlUdiique  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arente.** 


114. 

DORSUM  niMANE  MARI  SUMMO  TRES  EURUS  AB  ALTO 
IN  BREVLA  ET  SYRTES  URG£T 


Dorsum.  —  A  reet 

Alto.  —  As  the  acUecUve  alius  signifies  properly 
neither  height  nor  depth,  but  perpentKcuiar  distance, 
which  may  be  either  upwards  (suspiciens  altam  Lu- 
nam:  En.  IX.  403);  donmwards  (cum  terra  araretur, 
et  sulcus 'altius  esset  impressus :  Cic.  de  IHvin.  II.  23.) ; 
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or  inwards  (Ferrum  haud  alle  in  corpus  descendisse: 
Liv.  /.  4JJ;  so  aUum,  taken  substantively,  and  applied 
io  the  sea,  is  properly  neither  the  hiffh  sea  (i.  e.  the 
sea  considered  solely  in  respect  of  the  height  of  its 
surface  above  Us  bottom),  nor  the  deep  sea  (i.  e.  the 
sea  considered  solely  in  reference  to .  the  depth  of  Us 
bottom  below  the  surface\  but  (if  I  may  invent  a  term 
where  the  English  language  possesses  none),,  the  <fe^p« 
height  or  the  high-deep,  i.  e.  the  sea  considered  in  re- 
ference to  the  perpendicular  distance  between  its  two 
surfaces.  In  numerous  instances,  where  (as  in  the 
passage  before  us,  and  En.  L  7;  HI.  11)  tliere  is  no 
occasion  that  the  reader  should  be  specially  informed 
of  the  d^th  of  the  water  below  the  surface;  this  inter- 
pretation (viz.  high-deep),  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  ac- 
cord better  with  the  context  than  the  ordinarily  recei- 
ves interpretation,  the  deep.  I  may  observe,  besides, 
that,  unless  in  this  word,  the  Romans  possessed  no 
term  for  the  idea  which  modem  nations  express  by  the 
terms,  high  sea,  high  water,  high  flood,  high  tide^  high 
river,  das  hohe  Meer,  die  hohe  See,  jrc. 

In  brevia  et  syrtes.  —  I.  e.  in  brevia  syrtium.   See 
En  V.  220:  In  scopulo  alto  brevibusque  vadis. 


120. 

AST  ILLAM  TER  FLUCTUS  SmEM 
TORQUET  AGENS  CIRCUM  ET  RAPmUS  VORAT  iEQUORE  VORTEX 


**Tre  volte  il  fe'  girar  con  tutte  Tacque; 
Alia  quarta  levar  la  poppa  in  suso, 
E  la  prora  ire  in  giu,  com*  altrui  piacque, 
Infln  che  '1  mar  fu  sopra  noi  richiuso." 

Daute,  Jnfem.  XXVI  t^. 
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122. 

APPARENT  RARI  NAITTES  IN  GURGITE  VASTO 

ARMA  VmUM  TABUUEgUE  ET  TROIA  GAZA  PER  UNDAS 


'Conspiciuntur  passim  nantes  et  arma,  h.  e.  clypei." 
—  HBYnr. 

'^Rliigs  nan  tehwlmmen  umher  spaream  in  unendlicb«r 
Meerflut 
Waffen  des  Kricgs  und  Gcb&lk  und  troischer  Pomp 
durch  die  Brandung.** 

V088. 

"Gia  per  Tondoso  mar  disperse  e  rare, 
Le  navi,  e  i  navigranti  si  vedevano: 
Gia  per  tutto  di  Troja  a  I'onde  in  preda 
Arme,  tavole,  amesi  a  nuoto  andavano." 

Caio. 

^And  here  and  there  above  the  waves  were  seen 
Arms,  pictures,  precious  goods,  and  floating  men." 

Dryden. 

Not  one  represents  Virgil's  meaning;  which  is,  that 
only  an  odd  swimmer  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there 
(the  others  having  gone  to  the  bottom),  while  the 
whole  water  was  thickly  strewed  with  arma  virum,  ta- 
BULi£,  £T  TROIA  GAZA.    Compare  (Stat.  Theb.  IX.  263)  i 

**Summa  vagis  late  stemuntur  flumina  telis, 
Ima  viris." 

Rari   in  GURGITE  VASTO  Stands   in  direct  contrast  with 

PER  UNDAS   (everywhere  over  the  water).    Compare  per 

antrum:   En.  Ill,  631    (everywhere  through  the  cave; 

through    the   whole    length    and  breadth  of  the  cave). 

Rari  belongs  to  nantes  only;    and  nantes  refers  only 

to  the  persons.    The  structure  is,  apparent  rari  nantes 

in  gurgite  vasto;   apparent  fiuitantia  per  undas  arma 

virum  tabuiteque  et  Troja  gaza.   And  so,  correctly  (with 

the  exception  of  his  interpretation  of  tabuije)  De  Bui- 

garis: 

6 
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The  punctuation  of  N.  Heinsius,  Alfierf  and  the  Basker- 
ville  should  therefore  be  adopted: 

"Apparent  ran  nantcs  in  gurgite  vosto; 
Anna  vinim  tabulseque  et  Troia  gaza  per  andas." 

It  appears  ft-om  Fo^g^ni  that  there  is  in  the  Medicean 
a  point  at  vasto  ;  but  the  punctuation  in  that  MS  is  so 
carelessly  performed  that  unless  where  it  is  collaterally 
supported,  great  stress  cannot  safely  be  laid  on  it:  in 
proof  of  which  assertion  I  need  only  inform  the  reader, 
that  there  is  also  a  point  placed  after  arma  in  that  MS. 
Arma  vmuM.  —  ViRUM  added  to  arma  (in  the  same 
way  as  Martis  to  the  same  word,  verse  4,  where  see 
Comment),  shows  that  the  arms  meant  are  no  other 
than  tliose  of  the  warriors  themselves,  and  not,  as 
might  possibly,  except  for  this  adjunct,  have  been  un- 
derstood, arms  fixed  up  in  the  vessel  by  way  of  ensign 
or  ornament;  still  less  the  oars  or  other  nautical  tackling, 
which  (See  Comm.  En.  V.  15)  were  often  called  arma. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  of  these  same  arma  vmuM,  necessarily 
laid  aside  by  their  owners  when  they  went  on  board, 
and  began  to  act  as  rowers  and  sailors,  and,  most 
probably,  hung  up  out  of  the  way  on  the  aplustre, 
steersman's  baraque,  and  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  that 
oxur  author  speaks  at  verse  187,  in  the  words: 

—  '*aut  celsis  in  puppibus  arma  Coici." 

Also,  En.  VIII.  92: 

"Miratur  nemus  insuctum  fulgentia  longc 
Scuta  virum  fluvio  pictasque  innare  carinas." 

And  En.  X.  80: 

"Pacem  orare  manu,  prsfigerc  puppibus  arma." 

TABULiB.  —  ^oiihe  planks  of  the  vessel  (for  the  vessel 
had  not  gone  to  pieces,  but  foundered  and  gone  down 
whole),  and  still  less  pictures;  but,  the  boards  of  such 
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fragile  and  unessential  parts  as  the  benches  of  the  ro- 
wers, steersman's  baraque  and  the  aplustre  or  peaked 
and  lofty  iaffrel  (for  representations  of  both  which,  see 
Vatic.  Fragm.  apud  Bartholi,  P.  57.  101.  103.  129.  also 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities:  ar- 
ticles Antennse,  Anchora,  and  Aplustre).  How  frail  these 
parts  were,  and  how  liable  to  be  washed  overboard, 
and  to  be  seen  floating  about  in  the  water,  appears 
ft'om  numerous  passages  in  various  writers: 

*'Per  terrarum  omneis  oras  fluiUiDtia  apluslra." 

LucR.  //  550. 

—  "Jamque  per  undas 
£t  transtra,  ct  mali,  laceroquc  aplustria  velo, 
Ac  miseri  fluitani  revomentcs  sequora  nauts." 

So.  Ital.  X.  324. 

« 

'^Navibus  absumptis  fluitantia  qu»rere  aplustra." 

CicE]u>*8  Aratus,  apud  Priseian, 

**Inconcu8sa  vebit  tranquillus  aplustria  flatus; 
Mollia  securo  vela  rudente  tremunt" 

RuTiLius.  Itin.  L  513, 

where  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  as  well  as  from 
Virgil  himself  (En.  V.  858): 

"£t  superincurabens  cum  puppis  parte  revulsa 
Cumque  gubernaculo  liquidas  projecit  in  undas;'* 

where  the  very  extremity  of  the  vessel,  consisting  of 
the  steersman's  baraque  and  the  aplustre,  is  meant, 
and  not  that  solid  part  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
denominating  poop,  or  quarter;  the  breaking  off  of  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  which  could  not  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  a  single  man,  or,  if  it  could,  must  have 
involved  the  loss  of  the  vessel. 
Compare  Ovro.  Trist.  I.  6.  7: 

"^Tu  facis  ut  spolium  ne  sim,  neu  nuder  ab  illis 
Naufragii  tabulas  qui  petiere  mei." 
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128. 

IM11SREA  MA6N0  MISCERI  BfURMURE  PONTtJH 
EBUSSAMOUE  HIEMEM  8ENSIT  NEPTUNU8  ET  IBDS 
STA6NA  REFUSA  TADIS  GRAVITER  COMMOTUS  ET  ALTO 
PROSPIOENS  SUMMA  PLACIDUM  CAPUT  EXTUUT  UllDA 
DISJECTAM  iENEi£  TOTO  VIDET  MQVOhE  CLA9SEM 

FLUcrmus  oppressos  troas  gceuqub  ruina 
NEC  latuere  dou  fratrem  jukonis  et  nus 

EURUM  AD  SE  ZEPHYRUMQUE  VOCAT  BEHINC  TALIA  FATUR 

tantane  vos  generis  TENUrr  FmUCIA  VESTR] 


Refusa.  —  According  to  the  peculiar  and  proper  force 
of  the  Be,  pouring  or  streaming  back,  i.  e.  out  of  its  pro- 
per place  (viz.  the  bottom  or  depth  .of  the  sea);  out 
of  the  place  into  which  it  had  been  originally  put  (viz. 
by  Neptune);  and  so,  correctly,  Ladewig:  zuriickstromend. 
Compare : 

**Portu8  erat,  si  non  violcntos  insula  Coros 
Exciperel  saxis,  lassasque  rcfunderet  undas.'* 

Graviter  COMMOTUS.  —  ''Gravitcr  Iratus."  —  RUiStJS. 
'  "Irato."  —  Caro. 

"Mit  heWgem  Eifer.*'  —  Voss. 

"Displeased."  —  Drtden. 

No;  but,  much  disturbed,  put  out  of  his  way,  dis* 
composed.  The  identical  words  are  used  by  Cicero  lo 
express  the  discomposure  of  mind  produced  in  him  by 
certain  unexpected  and  disagreeable  news:  "Cum  est 
ad  nos  allatum  de  temeritate  eorum  qui  tibi  negotium 
facesserent,  etsi  graviter  primo  nuntio  commotus  sooiy 
quod  nihil  tam  praster  opinionem  meam  accidere  po- 
tuit;  lamen,"  &c.  (ad.  Fam.  III.  10).  And  Pliny  the 
Younger  applies  the  term  commotus  to  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  being  moved  to  write  a  letter  "Quffiris 
fortasse  quo  commotus  hiec  scribam"   (Epist,  VIIL  23) 
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Neptune  could  not  have  been  correctly  represented 
as  angry  at  an  occurrence,  of  the  cause  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  he  was  totally  IgnoranL 

Alto  prospiciens.  —  "Mari  providens."  —  RUi£us. 

**Ajid  fearing  for  his  watery  reign." 

Dhtden. 

Certainly  wrong;  because,  in  the  almost  identical  con- 
text: 

"Prospiciens,  surnma  flavum  caput  extulit  unda;*' 

Georff.  IV.  352; 

the  meaning  is  not  figurative,  but  literal.  ''Ex  fundo 
maris  in  quo  regia  Dei  est."  —  HEYifi:.  Wrong  no  less 
certainly;  because,  even  if  a  prospect  of  the  sea  ft-om 
its  bottom  were  possible,  the  addition  of  the  preposi- 
tion ab,  OT  ex,  were  indispensable  to  enable  alto  to 
signify  the  point  or  stand  from  which  the  view  was 
taken.    Compare: 

—  "Quum  littora  fervere  late 
Prospiccres  arce  ex  summa;'* 

En.  IF.  409; 

where,  in  order  to  indicate  that  Dido  took  the  view, 
not  from  the  top  of  tlie  arx,  but  from  within  the  arx, 
i.  e.  firom  a  window  or  room  in  the  arx,  the  preposi* 
Uon  used  is,  not  ab,  but  ex: 

''Prospexi  Italtam,  surnma  sublimia  ab  unda;" 

En,  n  357; 

where  the  structure  is,  not  sublimis  ab,  but  pro- 
Bpexi  ab;  and  where,  in  order  to  intimate  that  Pali- 
auras  was  not  in  the  water,  but  on  the  top  of  it,  viz. 
floating  on  the  apiustre  (see  Comment,  verse  122),  the 
preposition  used  is,  not  ex,  but  ab;  and: 

**Et  l»tum  iCneam  classemque  ex  stbere  longe 
Dardaniam  Siculo  prospexlt  ab  osque  Pachyno;" 

En.  VII  288; 

where,  in  order  to  define  the  unusual  point  of  view 
with  the  greater  accuracy,  both  prepositions  are  used 
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together:  ex  to  inform  us  that  the  View  was  taken  ftrom 
out  the  ether,  and  ab  that  the  part  of  the  ether,  from 
out  of  which  tlie  view  was  taken,  was  over  the  pro- 
montory Pachynus:  that  the  view  was  taken  ftxmi  over 
the  promontory.  Alto,  then,  placed  thus  simply,  and 
without  a  preposition,  is  not  the  stand  or  point  from 
which  the  view  is  taken.  Neither  is  it  the  object 
viewed,  the  object  of  the  view:  such  object  being  inva- 
riably placed  in  the  accusative  after  the  verb,  as  Itttara 
fervere,  in  the  first  of  the  above  quotations;  Italiam, 
in  the  second;  and  jEneam  classemque,  in  the  third. 
If,  then,  ALTO  is  neither  the  point  from  which  the  view 
is  taken,  nor  the  object  viewed,  what  is  it?  I  reply, 
the  field  of  view;  the  tract  or  space  over  which  Nep- 
tune looked,  in  order  to  discover  something  which 
might  account  for  the  disturbance  in  his  realms,  pro- 
spiQENS  ALTO,  looking  out  over  the  high  sea;  exactly 
as  Eneas  (verse  185)  Prospectum  pelago  petti,  looks 
out  over  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  discern 
some  of  his  missing  ships. 

Placidum.  —  "Temere  se  torquent  interpretes,  non 
intelligentes  quomodo  graviter  commoto  caput  (os)  pla- 
cidum esse  possit.  Graviter  commotus  et  iratus  est 
Neptunus  in  ventos  etiEolum,  sed  /?/flciV/t«  Trojanis.**  — 

FORBIGER. 

To  which  explanation  there  seems  to  me  to  be  this 
conclusive  objection,  that  Neptune  had  raised  his  head 
placidum  above  the  water  before  he  was  at  ail  aware 
that  either  Eolus  or  the  Trojans  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  How,  then,  explain  the  apparent  con* 
tradiction,  GRAvrrER  commotus,  and  PLAcmuM  caput?  I 
reply,  the  contradiction  is  indeed  only  apparent  Nep- 
tune was  graviter  commotus  (see  above) ;  and  precisely 
because  he  was  graviter  commotus,  (a)  caput  extuut 
UNDA,  in  order  to  discover  something  which  might  ex- 
plain or  account  for  the  tumult;  and  (b)  caput  extuut 
uNDA  PLACIDUM  (foT,  obscrvc ,  the  structure  is  not  placidum 
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• 

CAPUT  EXTULiT  UNDA ,  raiscd  his  placid  head  out  of  the 
water,  but  caput  extuut  unda  placidum,  raised  his  head 
out  of  the  water,  placid),  in  order  that  the  placidity  of 
his  countenance  might  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
order,  or  at  least  that  he  might  not  by  an  angry  coun- 
tenance increase  the  disorder.  The  effect  is  described 
at  verse  158: 

—  **CunctU8  pelagi  cecidit  fra^or,  sequora  postquam 
Prospiciens  genitor;" 

where  the  repetition  of  the  word  prospiciens  recalls  the 
recollection  of  the  reader  to  our  text.  In  the  word 
PLACIDUM  lies,  not  only  the  chief  emphasis  of  the  words, 
and  chief  beauty  of  the  picture,  but  tlie  principal  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  God  stilling  the  storm,  and 
the  influential  man  quelling  the  riot;  the  effect  being, 
in  both  cases,  produced  by  the  mere  look,  before  a 
single  word  is  uttered: 

"Conspexere  —  silent" 

—  "Cunctus  pelagi  cecidit  fragor,  squora  poslquam 
Prospiciens  genitor." 

That  the  strong  pictorial  contrast  between  the  God's 
placidity  of  aspect,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  storm, 
was  not  overlooked  by  our  poet's  readers  of  old,  is 
shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  referred  to  by  Si- 
lius  Italicus  (VU.  257) : 

**Ut  cum  turbatis  placidum  caput  cxtulit  undis 
Neplunus." 

The  whole  passage  is  in  the  strictest  and  most 
beautiful  conformity  with  the  well-known  mythological 
dogma,  that  the  Gods  assume  an  aspect  and  demeanour 
corresponding  to  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged: 
placid  and  peaceful,  if  it  be  one  of  peace;  turbid  and 
sad,  displeased,  or  terrific,  if  it  be  the  contrary.  Com- 
pare: 

"Vultu  quo  ccelnm  tcmpcstatcsquc  screnat." 

£n.  J.  259, 
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—  "Nutaque  sereno 
Intonuit.** 

Valer.  Flag.  III.  25i, 

**Hsc  ubi  dicta  dcdit  terras  horrenda  petivit" 

Ik.  rn.  323. 

—  "Vcl  qualis  in  atram 
Sollicitus  nubem,  moesto  Jove,  eogitor  aer.** 

Claud.  Bdl.  GeUe.  378. 

See  also  for  the  application  of  the  same  term,  not  in- 
deed to  the  aspect,  but  to  the  temper  (Germ.  Stimmung) 
of  the  Gods  when  engaged  in  a  benevolent  act,  Virgil 
himself  En.  m.  265: 

—  "Di,  talem  avertite  caium, 
£t  placidi  servate  pios." 

Can  RDiNA.  —  "Imbribus  et  conjuncta  cum  his  re- 
liqua  tempestatis  foeditate.**  —  Wagner.  Virg,  Br.  En. 
'^Imbre,  fulguribus,  ftilminibus,  quaB  e  ccelo  ruunt" 

—  RUi£US. 

The  /ailing,  not,  as  these  commentators  seem  to 
have  understood  the  passage,  of  (he  contents  or  dis- 
charges of  the  sky,  but,  as  understood  by  Voss,  of  the 
sky  itself:  "dem  Sturze  des  Himmels."  Compare  Ruit 
arduus  aether:  (Georg.  L  324),  and  Forbiger  on  that 
passage.    Also 

"Inque  fretum  crcdas  totum  desccndcre  coelutn.'* 

Ovid.  Met.  XL  518. 

—  "Tremendo 
Jupiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu/' 

HoR.  Carm,  I.  16. 

Caro,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  translation,  mis- 
understood the  word  wholly: 

—  **ch'  a  la  tempesta,  a  la  ruina 
E  del  mare,  e  del  cielo  crano  esposti." 

Nec  latuere  dou  fratrem  Junonis  et  iRiB.  —  The 
meaning  is  not  (with  Ru»us  and  Dryden),  that  Nep- 
tune was  previously  acquainted  with  the  anger  and 
machinations  of  his  sister  against  the  Trojans,  but  (with 
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Caro  and  Heyne),  that  Neptune,  seeing  it  was  the  Tro- 
jans that  suffered,  understood  at  once  the  cause  of  the 
storm,  viz.  that  it  had  been  produced  by  his  sister  in 
order  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  her  enemies.  The 
connexion  is,  conMortis,  PiiospiciEZfs,  viD£t,  m.o  lato£Ius, 
FRATKEM :  uucasy  at  the  disturbance  and  anxious  to  know 
its  cause,  takes  a  view  all  round,  sees  the  Trojan  ships 
in  distress,  and  being,  from  his  intimacy  with  Juno, 
previously  aw^re  of  her  animosity  against  the  Trojans, 
understands  at  once  the  whole  matter.  Nec  LATUERe 
Dou  ET  HUE,  i.  e.  nec  latuit  quod  iempestas  orta  sit  t» 
iris  et  dolts.  Neptune's  previous  knowledge  of  the  trm 
and  DOU  of  his  sister  is,  not  expressed  by  nec  latuere, 
but,  implied  by  FRArnEM. 

Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri.  — 

**Magnum  et  gentile  tumentes." 

Stat.  Theb.  Till  429. 


143. 

TENET  IU.E  IMMANIA  SAXA 
VESTRAS  EURE  DOMOS  ILLA  SE  JACTET  IN  AULA 
iEOLUS  ET  CLAUSO  VENTORUM  CARCERE  REGNET 


Immania  SAXA.  —  "Vaslum  antrum*'  {v.  56).  —  HeynE. 

No  ;  the  reference  is  not  special,  but  general ;  not 
to  a  particular  part  of  Eolus's  empire,  but  to  the  whole. 
First,  because  the  description  is  in  general  terms,  im- 
mania SAXA,  VESTRAS  DOMOs ,  Corresponding  exactly  to 
the  description  of  Eolia  at  verse  55 : 

"Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  furentibus  Austris." 

Secondly,  because  it  is  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Eolus,  and  not  the  cave  of  the  winds  alone,  which 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Neptune,  described  at  verse  142  in  the  words: 
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'*Non  illi  imperium  pclagi  saevumque  tridentem, 
Sed  mihi  sortc  datum;" 

close  upon  which  follows  the  contrast:  tenet  ille 
MANIA  SAXA  VESTRAS  F.URE  DOMOs ;  that  wild,  Tocky  Eolia, 
where  the  winds  had  their  home;  where  the  cave  of 
the  winds  was.  And  thirdly,  because  the  cave  of  the 
winds  is  specified  in  its  proper  place  in  the  next  verse. 

Illa  se  jactet  in  AULA.  —  Illa  plainly  referring:  aula 
to  iMMANiA  SAXA  and  VESTRAS  DOMOS,  and  those  words 
being,  as  just  shown,  a  periphrasis  for  the  country  of 
Eolia,  the  aula  (Hof'or  court)  in  which  Eolus  is  here 
told  to  take  state  on  him,  is  neither,  with  Heyne,  ThieU 
and  Voss,  the  celsa  arx  mentioned  at  verse  60  ("Regia 
alto  in  montis  cacumine."  —  Heyne.  "Jene  *celsaarx.*" 
—  Thiel.  "Dort  lib'  im  Palaste  den  Hochmut."  —  Voss.) 
nor,  with  Dryden  (see  below),  the  cavern  of  the  winds, 
but  simply  the  country  of  Eolia. 

Clauso  ventorum  carcere  regnet.  —  The  received 
interpretation,  "rei^net  in  clauso  ventorum  carcere,*'  is 
erroneous:  First,  because  regnare,  in  order  to  express 
reining  in,  inside,  or  within  a  place,  must  be  followed 
by  the  preposition  in  expressed,  as  in  **Regnet  in  aula" 
(Georg,  IV,  90);    and 

"Inque  tua  regnant,  nullis  prohibcniibus,  aula." 

(Ovid.  Heroid.  I.  89,); 

for  I  consider  coelo,  in  Horace's  "coelo  credidimus  Jovem 
regnare"  (Carm.  III.  v,  1),  and  mundo,  in  Seneca's  "vacuo 
regnare  mundo"  (Herc,Fiir.67),  to  be  as  certainly  the  ob- 
jects of  the  verb  as  oppidis  in  Cicero's  "In  Sicilia  Timar- 
chidem  omnibus  oppidis  regnasse"  (In  Verr,  III  54), 
And  secondly,  because  the  conmiand  to  Eolus  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  prison,  and  reign  there  among  his 
prisoners,  had  been  a  mere  bruhtm  fulmen,  an  unmean- 
ing piece  of  abuse,  which  Virgil  was  quite  too  judicious 
to  put  into   the  mouth  of  his  dignified  God  of  the  sea. 
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The  meaning  is  jusl  the  contrary :  let  him  reign  as  ab- 
solute as  he  likes,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  prison 
of  Ihe  winds.  Literally:  the  prison  of  the  winds  being 
closed y  then  let  him  reign  absolute;  or  let  him  close 
the  prison  of  the  winds,  and  then  reign  absolute;  a 
command,  it  will  be  observed,  which  is,  first,  compa- 
tible with  the  dignity  of  Neptune ;  secondly,  imperatively 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  and  thirdly, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  delegated  authority  of  Eolus, 
who  might  be  as  despotic  as  he  pleased  among  the 
iMMANiA  SAXA  of  EoHa,  provided  Only  he  did  not  open 
or  shut  the  prison   of  the  winds  without  orders. 

"Regem  .  .  .  qui  foedcre  certo 
£t  premere  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habcnas." 

The  whole  force  and  gist  of  the  passage  lies  in  this 
word  regnet:  which,  first,  means  not  merely  to  rule, 
but  rule  as  an  autocrat  (compare  the  examples  above 
quoted  from  Horace,  Seneca,  and  Cicero;  also  Liv.  ID. 
2,  and  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  XXIV.  29  and  particularly  Ovid's 

**Quicquid  amor  jusslt,  non  est  contemncrc  tutum; 
Regnat,  et  in  dominos  jus  habet  ille  Dcos." 

Heroid,  IF.  11.) 

And  secondly,  being  separated  from  its  conjunction  by 
the  sudden  pauses  preceding  and  following  the  ablative 
absolute,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  word 
in  the  line  and  the  last  word  uttered  by  Neptune,  re- 
ceives the  whole  ictus  of  Neptune's  voice  as  he  turns 
and  goes  away:  et,  clauso  ventordm  carcere,  regnet. 
Compare  the  similar  emphasis  thrown  by  Neptune  in 
this  very  same  speech  on  venti,  similarly  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  and  similarly  separated  from  the  prece- 
ding context;  and  the  not  very  dissimilar  structure  and 
emphasis  at  aras,  verse  113;  and  the  much  less  strong, 
(because  the  sense  runs  on  to  the  next  line)  but  still 
somewhat  similar,  emphasis  ai  amicum,  verse  614;  also, 
closely  corresponding  lo  Virgil's    regnet  both  in  isola- 
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ted  position  and  independent  structure,  the  regnai  of 
Ovi4  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 

How  good  soever,  therefore,  noay  be  their  poetry, 
the  meaning,  which  the  translators  have  given  us  for 
this  passage,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  Virgil's: 

—  "Quella  k  sua  reggia 
Quivi  solo  si  vanti,  e  per  regnare, 
De  la  prigion  de*  suoi  venti  non  esea." 

Caro. 

—  "Dort  ub  im  Palaste  den  Hoehmut 
iColus,  und  in  der  Winde  verschlossenem  Kerkor 
geblet'  er." 

Voss. 

"His  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confined; 
There  let  him  reign,  the  gaoler  of  the  wind; 
With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call, 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  ball." 

Drtpki. 

De  Bulgaris. 

The  translators  and  commentators  may,  however, 
plead  in  extenuation  the  authority  of  Servius:  "Carcere 
regnet;  licet  career  sit,  tamen  regnum  est  iEoli;"  a 
misconception,  of  a  piece  with  Servius's  usual  miscon- 
ceptions of  his  author's  meaning.  In  Neptune's  message 
to  Eolus,  not  only  is  there  no  scoffmg  allusion  to  the 
prison  of  the  winds,  or  to  Eolus's  office  as  gaoler,  but 
the  clearest  and  most  marked  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  prison  of  the  winds  and  Eolus's  rocky  king- 
dom of  Eolia,  in  which  it  was  contained;  also  between 
Eolus's  delegated  authority  over  the  winds,  and  his  ab- 
solute authority  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Precisely  similar  to  the  absolute  clauso  carcere  in 
our  text,  is  the  absolute  clauso  Olympo,  vers.  378. 
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150. 

ET  VA8TAS  APERIT   SYRTES   ET   TEMPERAT   MQVOR 
ATQCE   ROTIS   SUMMAS   LEVIBUS    PERLABITDR   UNDAS 


"Via  ex  arenosis  vadis  facia,  ut  naves  exire  possenl; 
refer  ad  Ires  naves,  tw.  110  —  111.*'  —  Heyne. 

"Viam  per  arenosa  vada  facil,  ul  naves  expedire 
se  possinl."  —  Wagner,  Virg,  Br,  En. 

"Le  ire,  che  ne  Tarena  eran  sepolte, 
E^li  9tesso  le  vaste  Sirti  aprendo, 
SoUevo  col  tridente,  ed  a  se  trassele." 

Caro. 

''Oeffhet  durch  Sand  und  Watten  die  Bahn." 

Voss. 

But  the  addition  of  vastas  to  syrtes  shows  plainly 
that  the  action  of  aperit  is  not  merely  on  that  part  of 
the  Syrtes,  where  the  three  ships  were  imbedded,  but 
on  the  vast  Syrtes,  or  the  Syrtes  generally.  I  therefore 
take  the  meaning  to  be,  with  Servius,  that  the  God 
opened  the  Syrtes,  i.  e.  made  them  apertas,  open  or 
safe  for  ships,  by  levelling  them  where  they  had  been 
raised  into  partial  inequalities  by  the  storm,  and  by 
spreading  the  water  evenly  upon  them,  of  such  depth 
that  vessels  could  sail  over  them  without  danger:  the 
three  imbedded  ships  were  thus  set  afloat  again.  Vastas 
AP£iuT  SYRTES,  SO  uudcrstood,  harmonizes  well  with  tem- 
PERAT  ^quor;  for  the  sea  ceased  to  break  on  the  Syrtes, 
when  they  were  levelled  and  deeply  covered  by  the 
water.  It  is  probable  that  apertas  was  the  term  or- 
dinarily applied  by  seafaring  men  to  express  the  safe 
state  of  the  Syrtes,  or  that  state  in  which  they  were 
covered  by  water  of  deptii  sufticient  lor  vessels  to  sail 
in,  that  state  in  which  the  sailor  might  enier  them, 
itUraret.    Compare : 
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—  "Madidaque  cadente 
Pliade,  Gstulas  intrabit  navita  Syrles." 

Claud,  de  Quart,  Consul,  E&noriL  437. 

And,  exactly  parallel  to  our  text: 

*'Pande  precor  gemino  placatum  Castore  pontum; 
Temperet  requoream  dux  Cytherea  viam." 

RuTiL.  Hin.  I,  1S5, 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  sea  itself,  both  in 
our  own  language  and  in  Latin;  "Aperto  mari  navigare** 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  I,  II,  46),  The  poet,  having  staled 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  God  removed  the  other 
three  ships  from  the  rocks,  judiciously  avoids  a  similar 
particularity  of  description  with  respect  to  those  which 
had  been  imbedded  in  the  sand,  leaving  his  reader  to 
conclude  that  the  ships  were  not  neglected,  when  the 
shoals  in  which  they  were  imbedded  were  made  open 
and  navigable.  The  account  which  Sallust  (BeU,  Ju- 
gurth,  80),  gives  of  the  Syrtes,  goes  to  confirm  this  ex- 
planation: "Duo  sunt  sinus  prope  in  extrema  AfHca 
impares  magnitudine,  pari  natura:  quorum  proxima 
terrae  proealta  sunt;  cajtera,  uti  fors  tulit,  alta;  alia  in 
tempestate  vadosa:  nam  ubi  mare  magnum  esse  et  s»- 
vire  coepit  ventis,  Hmum  arcnamque  et  saxa  ingentia 
fluctus  trahunt;  ita  facies  locorum  cum  ventis  simul 
mutatur:  Syrtes  ab  tractu  nominala?."  Sallust's  account 
of  the  Syrtes,  dressed  in  poetical  language,  becomes 
Virgil's,  and  Virgil's  turned  into  plain  prose  becomes 
Sallust's.  The  historian  describes  the  winds  and  waves 
as  rendering  the  Syrtes  now  vadosas,  now  altas;  while 
the  poet  ascribes  the  same  eifect  to  the  agency  of  Bu- 
ms and  Neptune,  the  former  of  whom  "illidit  {naves, 
viz.)  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arena?,"  i.  e.  makes  the 
Syrtes  vadosas,  and  dashes  the  ships  upon  them ;  tlie 
latter  aperit  syrtes,  i.  e.  makes  the  vadosas  (the  shallow 
and  impassable,  and  therefore,  closed)  aitas  (deep  and 
passable,  and  therefore,  open,  aperias,)  and  thus  frees 
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and  sets  afloat  the  ships.  Our  author  makes  a  pre- 
cisely similar  use  of  aperio,  En.  X.  13: 

"Exitlum  magnum  atque  Alpes  immittet  apertas;" 

and  Ihus  we  come  round  to  that  very  common  phrase, 
and  use  of  the  verb  aperio,  aperius  campus. 

There  is  a  similar  application  of  pateo,  where  the 
sense  requires  an  intransitive  verb :  Cuncta  maria  terrae- 
que  paiebant.  —  Sall.  Bell.  Cat.  X. 

The  connexion  is,  aperit,  temperat,  atque  perlabitur: 
makes  the  sea  on  the  Syrtes  smooth  and  navigable, 
and  then  navigates  it  himself. 

Perlabitur.  —  Per:  over  the  whole  of  it;  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  in  every  direction  over  the  vast 
Syrtes. 


152. 

AC   VELUTI   MAGNO    IN   POPULO   CUM   SiEPE   COORTA   EST 

SEDITIO    SiEVITQUE    ANIMIS   IGNOBILE   VULGUS 

JAHQUE   FACES   ET   SAXA   VOLANT    FUROR    ARMA   MINISTRAT 

TUM   PIETATE   GRAVEM   AC   MERITIS    SI    FORTE   VIRUM   QUEM 

CONSPEXERE    SILENT   ARRECTISQUE   AURIBUS    ADSTANT 

UXE   REGIT    DICTIS   ANIMOS    ET    PECTORA   MULCET 

SIC   CUNCTUS   PELAGI   CECIDIT   FRAGOR   iEQUORA   POSTQUAM 

PROSPICIENS   GENITOR   C(ELOQUE  INVECTUS    APERTO 

FLECTIT   EgUOS   CURRUQUE   VOLANS   DAT   LORA   SECUNDO 


S-fiVITQUE   ANIMIS    IGNOBILE   VULGUS    .  .  .   GENITOR.   —  IgNOBILE 

VULGUS  corresponds  with  uEquora;  pietate  gravem  ac 
MERrris  viRUM  with  genitor;  and  the  two  former  contrast 
with  the  two  latter. 

S^viT  ANMUS.  —  Not  sa^it  in  animis,  but  sawit  cum 
animis.  Compare  Comm.  En.  I.  297:  II.  418:  V.  2  and 
739.  VI.  825. 
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Furor  arma  mihistrat. — 

•*-  "Quod  cuiqae  repertum 
Rimanti  telum  ira  facit'* 

En.  FK  307. 

CoNSPEXERE.  —  The  sudden  pause,  by  which  this 
strong  and  emphatic  word  is  cut  off  from  the  remainder 
of  the  line,  indicates  the  sudden  pause  in  the  action; 
the  instant  stillness  of  the  crowd  on  a  full  view  (con- 
spexere)  of  the  man,  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis.  A  si- 
milar effect  is  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  pause 
after  the  three  rapid  words,  pelagi  jcecwit  fragor,  in 
the  next  verse  but  one. 

FlECTIT  EQUOS,  CDRRUQUE  VOLANS  DAT  LORA  SECUNDO.  — 

One  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  g^enuine 
Virgilian  reading,  although  supported  by  the  consentient 
authority  of  all  the  best  manuscripts,  has  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  ousted  from  the  text,  and  having  its 
place  supplied  by  a  spurious  prosaic  substitute,  merely 
because  the  commentators  were  not  able  to  understand  it 

"Currus  secundus  qui  sit,  non  satis  perspiclo;  ce- 
lerem  enim  poela  hoc  vocabulo  significare  vix  potest; 
et  felicem  vel  propitium  cur  dixerit  non  apparet.  Ser- 
vius  currum  Trojanis  obsequentem  explicuit,  quod  loco 
non  convenit;  Neptunus  enim  flectit  cquos  et  discedit 
Facile  esset  cursuque  corrigere,  sed  conjectura  non 
opus  est,  cum  cod.  Rom.  aliique  ffuctuque  exhibeant, 
quod  reponcndum  esse  videtur."  —  Jahn. 

"Curru  secundo,  celeri.'*  —  Heyne. 

Wagner  adopts,  and  in  the  following  words  would 
fain  justify,  the  interpretation  of  Heyne:  Vento  utimur 
secundo,  navigamus  celeritcr ;  unde  celeritatis  notio  ad* 
haerere  potuit  huic  adjective. 

All  these  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly 
equally  erroneous.  Secimdus  currus  is  not  celer  cumss: 
First,  because  no  instance  has  been,  nor,  I  think,  can 
be  produced,  in  which  secundus  is  used  in  that  sense. 
Secondly ,   because .   even  if  secundus  could  bear  such 
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meaning  elsewhere,  it  could  not  well  bear  it  here, 
where  the  speed  of  the  chariot  has  been  expressed, 
quite  sufficiently  for  the  occasion,  in  the  immediately 
preceding:  volans.  Neither  is  secundus  currus,  currus 
felix,  or  currus  propitius ;  such  expressions  bearing  no 
intelligible  meaning  at  all.  Neither,  finally,  is  currus 
secundus,  currus  obsequens  Trojanis,  for  the  reason 
assigned  by  Jahn.  The  erroneousness  of  these  inter- 
pretations, although,  as  I  have  just  said,  pretty  nearly 
equal,  is,  however,  of  two  very  difflerent  kinds,  and 
arises  from  two  perfectly  distinct  sources:  —  in  the 
three  modem  commentators,  from  a  misconception  of 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  not  only  by  Vir- 
gil himself  elsewhere,  but  by  all  other  Latin  writers; 
in  Servius,  who,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  having 
lived  so  near  the  time  of  Virgil,  and  having  possessed 
a  vernacular  knowledge  of  the  language,  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  from  a 
false  application  of  the  term  to  the  context;  the  very 
kind  of  error  into  which  a  man  of  so  narrow  and 
contracted  a  mind  as  Servius,  and  so  wholly  incapable 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  poetical  excellence, 
was  likely,  notwithstanding  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  to  fall;  and  into  which  he  has,  in  fact,  so 
perpetually  fallen. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  false  interpretations, 
let  us  now  see  if  we  cannot  ascertain  what  is  the  true. 
And  first,  with  respect  to  the  principal  word,  secundus; 
this  word  has,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  but  two  mean- 
ings, either  in  Virgil  or  any  other  Latin  writer;  first, 
the  primary  one  of  second  in  rank  or  order,  as  in  the 
expressions,  secundse  mensae:  (En,  VIIL  283);  Haud 
uHi  veterum  virtute  secundus:  (En.  XL  441);  and  se- 
condly, the  secondary  meaning  (immediately  derived 
from  and  intimately  connected  with  the  primary),  of 
seconding,  going,  or  acting  along  with  another,  as  a 
second,   not  principal,  actor.    This   is  its  meaning  in 
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all  such  expressions  as  secundus  ventus,  secundus 
amnis,  secundus  ductus,  secundus  clamor,  socunda  for- 
luna,  secundaj  res;  wind,  river,  wave,  clamor,  fortune, 
circumstances,  seconding  you,  going  along  with  you: 
in  all  which  expressions  it  means  exactly  the  opposite 
of  ad  versus;  ad  versus  ventus,  amnis,  fluctus,  clamor, 
adversa  fortuna,  adversa)  res,  being,  wind,  river,  wave, 
clamor,  fortune,  circumstances,  opposing  you,  going 
directly  the  opposite  way  to  that  which  you  are  going. 
And  so  Cffisar  (apud  Cicer,  ad  Attic.  X.  8)  "Omnia 
sccundissinia  nobis,  adversissima  illis  accidisse  videntur.** 
Both  meanings  of  secundus  flow  from  its  root,  sequor; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  by  a  compound  of  its  root  that 
Servius  correctly  renders  it  in  the  passage  before  us, 
viz.  by  obsequens ;  going  readily  along  willi  you  in  the 
direction  you  wish,  seconding  you. 

If,  then,  secundus  is  seconding,  going  readily  along 
with,  or  according  to  the  will  of,  and  if  the  will  re- 
ferred to  is  not  that  of  the  Trojans,  whose  will  is  ilT 
Evidently  Neptune's.  The  chariot  is  secundus:  seconds 
the  will  of  the  driver,  goes  readily  along  with  him 
wherever  he  wishes,  obsequitur.  If  it  be  objected 
that  secundus,  in  such  sense,  however  applicable  to 
the  horses,  seems  somewhat  inapplicable  to  the  insen- 
sible chariot,  I  answer:  First,  that,  even  in  our  own 
language,  we  apply  the  terms,  fast,  slow,  going,  running, 
stopping,  driving,  and  innumerable  others,  indifferently 
to  carriage  and  horses.  Secondly,  that  in  the  Iliad,  the 
term  horses  is  so  frequently  used  for  chariot,  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  Homeric  chiefs 
fought  on  horseback ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  ancient  writers  in  which  a  similar  laxity  of  ex- 
pression may  not  be  found ;  of  which  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing words  in  a  fi:^©"^*^"^  ^^  Aica'us  preserved  by  Hi- 
merius,  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other  for  an  example: 

dovg  le  env  lovioig  a{)fxa  tkavvnv  {xvxvoi  de  rpav 
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TO  aQfux) 0  dt  tnifiaq  em  vo)v  a(>fiaia)Vy   etprj 

xai  Tovq  xvxvovq  Big  Ynti)(to()eovg  neveo&aL  Thirdly, 
that  Pindar*s  a{}(xaTa  neioixctXiva  (Pyth,  IL21),  seems 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  counterpart  of 
Virgil's  currus  secundus,  understood  as  I  have  explained 
it.  Fourthly,  that  Ihe  prosaic  strictness  which  forbids 
the  application  of  semndus  in  this  sense  to  currus, 
must,  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  equally  forbid  the 
application  to  it  of  dat  lora,  the  reins  being,  in  pro- 
saic truth,  given  loose  to  the  horses,  not  to  the  chariot. 
Sliould  any  reader,  notwithstanding  all  these  arguments, 
still  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
I  beg  to  refer  him  to  what  I  think  I  may  be  permitted 
to  call  Virgil's  own  commentary  on  it,  in  the  last  line 
of  the  first  Georgic: 

**Fertur  cquis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas." 
FlECTIT   EQDOS,    CURRDQUE   VOLANS   DAT   LORA   SECUNDO.  — 

By  these  words,  which  arc  nearly  a  repetition  of 

**Atque  rotis  summas  levibus  pcrlabitur  undas," 

(verse  151),  the  poet  brings  his  readers  back  to  the 
point  at  which  he  had  broken  off,  and  left  the  direct 
thread  of  the  narrative,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the 
simile  just  now  completed. 
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163. 

EST  IN  SECESSU  LONGO  LOCUS  INSULA  PORTUM 
EFFICIT  OBJECTU  LATERUM  QUIBUS  OMNIS  AB  ALTO 
FRANGITLH  INQUE  SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS 
HINC  ATQUE  HINC  VASTi£  RUPES  GEMINIQUE  MINANTUR 
IN  CCELUM  SCOPULI  QUORUM  SUB  YERTICE  LATE 
iEQUORA  TUTA  SILENT  TUM  SILVIS  SCENA  CORUSaS 
DESUPER  HORRENTIQUE  ATRUM  NEMUS  IMBUNET  UfifBRA 
FRONTE  SUB  ADYERSA  SCOPUUS  PENDENTIBUS  ANTRUM 
INTUS  AQUi£  DUI.CES  YIYOQUE  SEDOJA  SAXO 
NYBiPHARUM  DOMUS 


Est  in  SECESSU  longo  locus.  —  "Sinu  secrelo."  —  Ser- 
vius.  '*Sinuoso  Libya;  lillore.**  —  Heyne.  **Tief  zuruck- 
gezogene  Buchl."  —  Thiel. 

**Weit  ist  zuruckg'ebog'en  ein  Ort" 


**£  di  la  lungro  a  la  riviera  un  seno.*' 
"Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay. 


Voss. 
Garo. 


Orydkr. 

"There  lies  a  harbour  in  a  long  recess." 

Trapp. 

All  wrong;  for  secessus  never  means  sinus,  or  any 

shape  or  form  whatever,  but  always  retreat,  reiiremeni, 

separation,  secession  (viz.  from  the  crowd,  or  hurry  of 

business,    or  resort  of  men),    recess,  but  only  in  the 

sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  such  expressions  as  recess 

of  Parliament,   recess   between  the  Law  Terms,    not  in 

the  sense  of  retired  place,     "Ille  meus  in  urbe,  ille  in 

secessu   contubernalis"   (Plin.   //.  £p,  13),     "PeCis  ut 

libellos  tuos  in  secessu  legam"  (Plin.  ///.  Epist.  15J, 

"Carmina  secessum  scribentis  et  otia  qusnint" 

Ovid.  Trisi,  I  L  41. 

Secessu  longo,  therefore,  describes,  not  the  shigi^e 
of  the  place,  but  how  it  was  circumstanced  with  respect 
to  human  intercourse;   not  that  it  was  a  long  creek  or 
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inlei,  but  that  il  was  far  remote  from  the  resort  of  men. 
The  description  of  the  shape  of  the  place  begins  with 
the  words  insula  portum  Efncrr.  The  mistake  of  the 
expositors  seems  to  iiave  arisen  ftrom  their  having  con* 
founded  secessus  with  recessus,  which,  in  many  places, 
and  particularly  in  the  following  exactly  parallel  passage 
of  Claudian,  has  the  very  sense  assigned  by  the  expo- 
sitors to  secessus  in  our  text: 

**Urbs,  Libyam  contra,  Tyrio  fundata  potenti, 
Tenditur  in  longum  Caralis,  tenu«mquc  per  undas 
Obvia  dimittit  fracturum  flamina  collem. 
Eilicitur  portus  medium  mare:  tjitaque  ventis 
Omnibus,  ingenti  mansuescunt  stagna  recessu.** 

Bell.  Gildon.  520. 

m 

Portum.  —  The  description  of  the  port  is  contained 
in  four  distinct  predications :  —  First,  insula  portum 
EFnoT  OBJECTU  laterum;  it  is  a  cove  sheltered  in  front 
by  an  island.  Secondly,  hinc  atque  hinc  vast^e  rupes 
GEMiifiQUE  MiNAin'UR  IN  c<ELUM  scopuLi;  and  lying  between 
two  high,  steep,  threatening-looking,  rocky  precipices; 
for  ihis  is  the  entire  meaning  of  this  predication, 
whether,  with  Heyne,  we  understand  its  structure  to 
be  vast^  rupes  geminique  scopuu  minantur;  or,  as  I 
analyze  the  passage,  vastce  rupes  sunt,  et  gemini  sco* 
puli  minantur.  Thirdly,  tum  silvis  scena  coruscis  de- 
super;  the  clefts  and  tops  of  these  precipices,  thickly  set 
yrith  trees  whose  branches  lean  over  the  water  and 
shimmer  in  the  wind,  constitute  a  woody  landscape. 
Fourthly,  fronte  sub  advers a  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum  ; 
at  the  far  end  of  the  cove,  and  directly  opposite  the 
entrance,  a  grotto  in  tlie  face  of  the  rock.  Each  of  these 
predications  has  its  subsidiary :   the  first  has  quibus  omnis 

AM   alto  FRANGITUR  INQUE   SINUS  SCINDIT  8ESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS ; 

the  second  has  quorum  sub  vertice  LATEiEQUORA  tuta silent; 
the  third,  horrsntioue  atrum  nemus  immhvet  umbra;  and  the 
fourth,  intus  aqu^e  dulcss  vivoque  sediua  saxo.  The  words 
Hmc  ATQUfi  mNC,    and  fkontb  sub  adversa,   as  well  as 
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iiic  (verse  172),  and  huc  (verse  174),  refer  back  past 
the  subsidiaries  to  the  main  subject,  portum.  That  this 
is  the  real  structure  and  true  analysis  or  the  passage, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  flow  of « the  sense  re- 
mains uninterrupted,  notwithstanding:  the  omission  of 
any,  or  ail  of  Ihe  subsidiaries,  as,  for  want  of  a  heiUsr 
name,  I  have  termed  the  helping  or  dependent  senten- 
ces.   The  three  principal  subsidiaries,   quibus  omnis  ab 

ALTO  FRAKGITUR  INQU£  SINUS  SCINDIT  S£S£  DNDA  REDUCTOS, 
QUORUM    SUB    VERTICE   LAT£  i£QUORA   TUTA   SUENT,   and   IlfTUS 

AQUifi  DULCES  vivoQUE  SEDiUA  SAxo ,  are  councctcd  toge- 
ther not  merely  as  dependents  on  three  connected  pre- 
dications, but  as  together  forming  one  climax:  —  open 
sea-shore  —  sheltered,  safe,  and  quiet  haven  —  still 
more  sheltered,  safe,  and  quiet  grotto. 

Einax.  —  Not  merely  makes  ("Che  porto  un*  iso- 
letta  Lo  fa"  —  Caro),  but  according  to  the  proper  force 
of  the  word  (e/"-ficere),  makes  completely,  effects,  ac- 
complishes, makes  a  complete  port  of  the  ioctts.  Com- 
pare: Capitolium  ....  publico  gratis  ....  exsediflcari 
atque  eflici  potuit.  —  Cic.  in  Verr.  V,  48,  c.  19  (Steph.). 
Omni  opere  effecto :  —  CiES.  B.  G.  IV.  18,  "Qui  hoc 
primus  in  nostros  mores  induxit,  qui  maxime  auxit, 
qui  solus  effecit"  Cic.  de  Orat,  11.  12 1. 

QUIBUS    OMNIS    AB    ALTO    FRANGITUR    INQUE    SINUS   SCDIDIT 

SESE  UNDA  REDUCTOS.  —  "Sinus  rcplicabiles."  —  Servius. 
"Fracta  recedit :  tribuuntur  et  alibi  sinus  et  ipsis  fluctibus 
allisis,  qui  repulsi  sinus  faclunt,  ut  Georg.  m.,  238." 
—  IIeyne.  "In  orbes  semper  longius  recedentes  dissol- 
vitur  fluctus."  —  Wagner.  Virg.  Br.  En.  "Vers  165 
nehme  ich  mit  Heyne  von  den  gewolbten  Khimmungen, 
in  welche  gebrochene  Wogen  sich  formen."  —  Thiel. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whilst  in  all  these  interpretations 
so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  mere  adjunct  reductos, 
no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  verb  scindit  sesk, 
the  very  word  on  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  passage  hinges.   We  have  only  to  allow 
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SQNDiT  s£S£  its  (iue  force,  and  set  aside  for  the  moment 
llie  deceptive  a^unct  reductos,  in  order  to  perceive 
that  in  the  words  guiBus  omnis  ab  alto  frangitur  inque 
SINUS  sciNDiT  S£SE  iWDA ,  Virgil  must  speak,  not  of  the 
reflux  of  the  wave  or  sea,  or  of  the  form  in  which  the 
wave  or  sea  recedes  from  the  shore,  but  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  sea  forwards  between  the  prominences 
of  tlie  island;  for  how,  except  by  its  flowing  up  be- 
tween those  prominences,  is  it  possible  that  it  should 
divide  itself,  or  be  divided  by  them:  frangitur  inque 
SINUS  SCINDIT  SESE.  Compare  Ovid,  Metamorph.  XV.  739, 
where,  speaking  of  the  insula  Tiberina,  he  says: 

^'Scinditur  in  geminas  partes  circumfluus  amnis, 
Insula  nomen  habct,  laterumque  a  parte  duorum, 
Porrigit  squales  media  tellure  lacertos;" 

the  sole  difTerence  between  which  view*and  that  given 
by  Virgil  is,  that  here  the  water  is  described  as  divided 
by  the  whole  island,  and  into  two  parts  only,  while  in 
Virgil's  view  it  is  described  as  divided,  not  by  the 
whole  island,  but  by  its  several  projections  or  promon- 
tories, and  therefore  into  several  parts  or  sinuses.  Com- 
pare also  Ovid,  Metam.  XIV.  51 : 

*'Parvus  orat  gurgcs  curvos  sinuatus  in  arcus;" 

where  the  idea  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  text,  except 
that  Virgil's  sinuses  are  sharply  re-entrant,  while  Ovid's 
are  gently  curved.  This  interpretation,  long  ago  pro- 
posed by  Tumebus,  and  adopted  by  Burmann,  but  for- 
gotten, it» would  seem,  by  modern  commentators,  is  so 
far  from  being  contradicted  or  invalidated  as  to  be  even 
confirmed  by  reductos,  which,  (first),  is  not  a  participle, 
but  an  adjective,  corresponding  exactly  to  odoratam 
(En.  VII.  13),  inaccessos  (En,  VII  11),  and  numerous 
other  adjectives  with  participial  terminations;  nay,  is 
so  much  an  adjective,  as  to  be  capable  of  comparison : 
"ut  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribus , » alia  tamen  emi- 
nentiora,  alia  reductiora  fecerunl"  (Quinctil.  Instit.  XI. 
Ill  46);    and  (secondly)  means,    us   clearly  shown  by 
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the  passag:e  just  quoted  t'rom  Quinclilian,  standing  back- 
ward, or  in  the  back-ground ,  in  comparison  of  some- 
thing which  is  more  prominent;  precisely  the  idea 
which  (he  mathematicians  express  by  the  term  re-enirani. 
So  reducla  valie  (En.  VL  703),  is  not  a  deep  or  long 
valley,  but  a  valley  standing  back  or  re-entrant  from 
the  plain;  i.  e.  extending  backward  from  the  plain 
toward  the  interior  between  two  ranges  of  hills;  not  a 
sunk  valley,  or  one  u[)on  which  you  look  down,  but 
one  on  a  level  with,  and  an  offset  from,  the  plain,  and 
into  which  you  look  from  one  end.  And  so  also,  in 
the  passage  before  us,  the  sinuses  into  which  Ihe  edge 
of  the  sea  is  divided  by  the  prominences  of  the  island 
are  reducti,  re-entrant  between  those  prominences,  offsets 
of  llic  sea;  or,  as  expressed  by  Livy  (Lib.  XXVI,)  In 
his  descrii)tion  of  the  port  of  Carthago  Hispanica:  in- 
trorsum  retracti.  Com[)are  Mela,  III.  1.  "Frons  ilia  ali- 
quamdiu  rcctani  ripam  hobet;  dein  modico  flexu  ac^eplo, 
mox  paullulum  eminet;  tum  reducta  iterum,  itenimque 
reclA  margine  jacens,  ad  promontorium  quod  CelUcum 
vocamus,  extenditur."  Having  differed  so  widely  fh)m 
the  above-quoted  commentators  (and  I  am  not  ashamed 
lo  add  even  from  my  own  earlier  opinion,  expressed 
in  the  Classical  Museum  No.  19,  and  quoted  by  Forbiger 
in  his  3'*  Edition)  in  my  interpretation  of  each  of  the 
three  words,  sinus,  shndit,  and  reductos,  I  am  inclined 
to  differ  from  them,  besides,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  word  unda,  which  I  understand  to  mean  liere,  not 
fluctus,  or  a  great  wave  or  billow  rolling  in  from  the 
deep,  and  breaking  violently  on  the  island,  but  the  sea, 
or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  ufidulant  itself;  a  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  so  frequently  used,  not  only  by  Vir- 
gil (ex.  gr.  Georg.  L  360,  III,  340,  ^c.) ,  but  by  all 
other  Latin  writers.  So  understood,  unda  seems  to  me 
to  harmonize  better  (a)  with  the  present  quietude  of 
the  sea  after  the  miraculous  stilling  of  the  storm,  and 
(b)  with  the  words,  scindit  sese  in  sinus  reductos,  the 
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re-enlranl  sinuses  being  less  properly  constituent  parts 
of  individual  waves  than  of  the  sea  itself.  Nor  let  it  be 
said  that  prangitur  contradicts  this  idea,  and  points  to 
billows  breaking  with  great  force,  for  we  find  the  self* 
same  term  used  to  express  the  common  breaking  of 
the  sea  upon  the  shore  in  calm  weather,  in  the  words: 

"Qua  Tftda  non  spirant,  neo  fhiota  remurmnrat  unda.** 

Smus  therefore,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  applied 
to  the  sea  in  the  identical  sense  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  it,  not  only  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere,  and  other 
Latin  writers,  but  in  the  familiar  proper  names.  Sinus 
Adriaticus,  Sinus  Tarentinus,  Sinus  Saronicus,  &c. ;  a 
sense,  it  will  be  observed,  directly  opposite  to  that  In 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  female  breast,  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  or  the  dress ;  the  term  in  these  latter  applications 
preserving  its  original  meaning  of  a  concavity,  hollow, 
or  depression,  while  in  its  application  to  the  sea  it 
means  a  projection  corresponding  to,  and  accurately 
filling  up,  an  opposite  concavity  or  hollow.  This  re- 
markable deviation  from,  or  exception  to,  the  original 
and  still  general  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
other  objects,  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  (as  in  the  case  of 
our  own  bay)  from  its  having  been  found  convenient 
in  practice  to  extend  the  application  of  a  term,  which 
originally  and  in  strictness  signified  only  a  hollow  or 
sinuosity  of  the  shore,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  filling  it 
up.  Compare  Vossius's  definition  of  the  word  in  his 
Etymol. —  "Sinus  de  mari  dicitur  metaphorice,  quia  ut 
in  homine  sinus  est  quod  brachiis  comprehenditur,  ita 
et  in  mari  sinus  est  maris  pars  quasi  brachiis  terras 
inierfecta.  Graecis  est  xoXnog;  unde  Ilali  *golvo'  dicunt 
pro  xohtw.^*  A  similar  interpretation  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  answer  for  Georg.  IV.  420,  where  the  same 
words  occur  again,  and  where  the  meaning  is:  a 
mountainous  promontory  runs  into  the  sea,  presenting 

on  the  exposed  side  a  number  of  inlets,  into  which 
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the  sea  beats,  and  on  the  sheltered  side  the  cave  of 
Proteus,  and  a  safe  roadstead  for  ships.  Voss  and  Lt 
Cerda  understand  reductos  smus  of  the  two  inlets  or 
arms  by  which  the  sea  communicates  round  the  island 
with  the  port  behind:  an  interpretation  to  which  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  these  two  great  objections:  first, 
that  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  words  where  they 
occur  again  in  the  fourth  Georgic;  and  secondly,  that 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  such  had  been  his  meaning, 
Virgil  would  (like  Ovid  in  his  description  of  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  above  quoted)  have  added  either  gemmos  or 
duos,  to  indicate  that  he  spoke  of  two  particular  inlets, 
and  not  of  an  indefinite  number.  The  mystification  un- 
der which  Caro  and  Dryden  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
ignorance  of  their  author's  meaning  amounts  almost  to 
nonsense : 

"Questa  si  sporge  co'  suoi  flanchi  in  guisa, 
Ch'  ogni  vento,  ogni  flutto,  d'ogni  lato 
Che  vi  percuota,  ritrovando  intoppo 
0  si  frange,  o  si  sparte,  o  si  riversa.'* 


Caro. 


"Broke  by  the  Jutting  land  on  either  side. 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide. 


Dktdek. 


Geminiode  minanttjr  in  cceluh  scopuu.  —  ''Tarn  alti 
sunt  ut  videantur  tendere  in  coelum:  minas  murorum, 
infira  IV.  88,  muros  prsealtos  dixit."  —  Wagner,  Virg, 
Br.  En,  "Minantur  (ire  or  ascensum)  in  ccelum:  the 
expression  is  most  poetically  beautidil."  —  Trapp. 

"Rise  on  each  side  huge  rocks,  two  o'er  the  real 
Menace  the  skies." 

BlRBSrORD. 

''Velut  respiciat  ad  gigantum  conatus  coelum  oppugnan- 
tium."  —  Gesner.  This  is  not  the  meaning:  first,  be- 
cause it  is  always  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  a  preposition,  that  minan  governs  the  object  threa- 
tened :  compare  the  numerous  examples  of  the  use  of 
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this  word  adduced  by  the  lexicographers ;  and  (especially 
in  point,  though  not  adduced  by  them)  Silius  Italicus's 
^Saxa  minantia  coelo"  (TV.  2) ;  and  Propertius*s  ''Coeloque 
minantem  Cecum*'  (m.  IX.  47);  and  secondly,  because 
to  have  described  the  scopuli  as  threatening  the  sky 
had  been  to  introduce  an  idea  foreign  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  distractive  of  the  reader's  attention  ftrom  the 
main  object,  the  security  and  privacy  of  the  harbour, 
to  the  danger  of  the  sky.  I  therefore  understand 
MiHAHTua  in  our  text  to  be  taken  absolutely,  i.  e.  irrespec- 
tively of  an  object,  and  to  mean,  rise  with  a  bold, 
towering,  or,  if  the  reader  prefer  it,  threatening  aspect. 
Compare,  first,  En.Vin.668,  where  we  have  precisely  the 
same  predication  applied  to  the  identical  word  sccpuhis: 

—  **£t  te,  Catalina,  minaci 
Pendentem  seopulo;" 

where  the  meaning  can  be  no  other  than  a  threaten- 
ing-looking, or,  as  we  say,  bold,  towering  cliff.  Com- 
pare, secondly.  En.  II.  628: 

—  **Illa  usque  minatur, 

£t  tremefacta  comam  concusso  vertice  nutat;" 

where  the  meaning  is  not  (with  Gesner  and  Dryden) 
minatur  casum,  but  the  very  opposite:  stands  boldly; 
resisting,  not  yielding  to,  the  attack;  as  proved  by  the 
words,  usque  and  donee;  siiif  pxeserwes  its  bold,  tower- 
ing, fearless  attitude,  until  —  &c.  in  confirmation  of 
which  interpretation  observe  that  the  word  nutat,  added 
here  by  way  of  explanation,  means  where  it  is  again 
similarly  employed  by  Virgil,  viz.  En.  IX.  682,  nod 
in  a  menacing  manner.    Compare,  thirdly.  En.  IV.  88: 

—  "Pendent  opera  intemipta,  mlnsque 
Murorum  ingentes,  squataque  machina  coelo;" 

not  (with  Servius)  eminentise  murorum,  quas  pinnas 
dicunt,  but,  the  threats  of  the  walls,  i.  e.  the  high, 
towering,  threatening-lo.oking  walls  themselves.  And  here 
observe  the  complementary  clause :  aequataque  machina 
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muro  —  the  machina,  not  threatening  the  sky  (for  Vi^ 
gil  does  not  Indulge  in  the  exaggerated  hyperboles  ot 
Silius  and  Statins) ,  but  —  as  high  as  the  sky.  And 
finally*  compare  En.  II.  240: 

—  **Medi«que  minans  illabitur  nrbi;" 

glides  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  minoM,  i.  e.  with 
a  bold,  towering,  threatening  mien  or  aspect  So  un- 
derstood, MiNANTUR  in  our  text  is  well  responded  to  by 
TUT  A  in  the  next  verse  but  one:  —  the  waters  repose 
in  safety  under  the  protection  of  guards,  whose  threaten- 
ing, frowning  aspect  warns  not  to  come  too  near; 
an  idea  thus  somewhat  less  poetically  expressed  by 
Statius : 


"Qua  gummas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in  auras 
Tollit,  ct  alterna  ^eminum  marc  protegit  umbra." 

Thth.  Vm  106. 

Ill  c(ELUH  is  added  to  minantur  in  order  to  express, 
not  the  object  threatened,  but  the  great  height  to  which 
the  threatening  object  rises,  in  the  same  way  as  pedes 
in  octo  is  added  to  protentus  (Georg.  I.  171),  in  order 
to  express  the  length  to  which  the  pole  projects;  and 
as  in  lucem  is  added  to  bibit  (Mart.  I.  29)  and  to  coenai 
(Mart.  VII.  29),  to  express  the  great  length  of  time  Acerra 
drinks,  and  the  great  length  of  time  to  which  Sertorios 
prolongs  his  supper.  The  reader  or  reciter,  first,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  action  of  mNAnruR  does  not 
pass  to  c(ELUM,  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  magnify  as 
much  as  possible  the  height  to  which  the  scopuu  rise, 
should  take  advantage  of  the  separation  made  by  the 
close  of  the  verse  between  minantur  and  in  coelum,  and, 
hanging  his  voice  after  minantur,  throw  that  particular 
emphasis  on  ccblum,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  which 
the  poet  has  expressly  placed  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  line:  thus  — 

—  "Geminiquc  minantur. 
In  eaelvm  teopuli.** 
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li  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  not  only  Rusbus,  but 
Heyne,  in  his  exposition  of  these  words,  should  have 
entirely  omitted  the  idea  contained  in  bonantur  (*'Duo 
seopuli  eminent  ad  coelum.*'  —  RUifius.  ''Duo  scopuii 
eminent"  — Heyne),  an  omission  which,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speculate,  arose  i^om  the  similar  omission 
ni  the  ordinary  text  of  Servius  C^mNANTUR^  eminent" 
«—  SxRvnis).  The  credit  of  the  ancient  commentator  is, 
however,  in  this  instance  (as  well,  indeed,  as  in  many 
others)  saved  by  his  modem  editor,  Lion,  in  whose 
edition  we  find  the  following  words  supplied:  ''et  ita 
est,  ut  qusB  eminent,  minari  videantur.*'  Voss's  trans- 
lation, otherwise  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  total  omission 
of  Of  coELiDf ,  and  the  conjunction  of  rupes  with  MiNANTmu 

^'Links  dort  drohen  and  rechts  unf5rmliche  Klippen  and  zwiefaeh 
Stanrende  FeUen  empor." 

Vosa. 

In  place  of  Virgil's  accurately  defined  and  picturesque 
drawing,  Caro  presents  us  with  a  vague  generalization : 

"Quinci  e  quindi  alti  scogli  e  rupi  alUssime;*' 

and  desperately  reckless  Dryden  with  barely  two  rows 
of  rocks : 


'Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks  a  sylvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.* 


the  meaning  of  which  let  him  guess  who  can. 

TuTA,  safe  from  the  winds;  as  rightly  rendered  by 
the  commentators,  and  established  by  the  quotation 
from  Claudian,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Comment 

S(xifA.  —  ''Inumbratio  et  diciSL  scena,  ano  zrjgaxiag; 
apud  antiquos  enim  theatralis  scena  parietem  non  habebat, 
sed  de  Crondibus  umbracuium  qusBrebant.  Postea  ta* 
bulata  componere  coeperunt  in  modum  parietis.*'  —  Ssiv- 
IADS.  And  so,  after  him,  Forbiger.  However  true  may 
be  the  etymological  part  of  this  observation,  I  have  two 
reasons  for  thinking  that  inumbratio  does  not  represent 
the  meaning  of  scena  in  the  passage  before  us:  First* 
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because  I  do  not  find  the  word  used  in  this  sense  on 
any  occasion  by  any  Latin  writer  whatever,  and  se- 
condly, because  the  idea  of  inumbratian  is  expressed 
unmistakably  and  Ailly  in  the  immediately  succeeding 

words:   HORRENTigUE   ATRUM  NEMUS  DOIINCT  UMBRA. 

To  Wagner's  gloss  —  "Scena  quomodo  de  iongo 
prospectu  accipi  possit,  non  exputo;  rectius  Isidorus  in 
Glossis,  hunc  ipsum  fortasse  locum  respiciens,  scenam 
interpretatur  arborum  densitatem"  —  I  make  the  similar 
objection;  first,  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
instance  of  such  a  use  of  the  word  elsewhere:  and 
secondly  that  the  addition  of  silvis  to  scena  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  show  that,  in  Virgil's  mind  at  least,  sgeeia 
did  not  express  the  idea  of  trees  at  all.  I  therefore 
understand  scena  to  be  here  used  in  its  secondary  or 
derived  sense,  of  a  scene,  i.  e.  a  view  or  prospect  si- 
milar to  that  which  in  theatres  used  to  be,  and  still  is, 
painted,  or  otherwise  represented,  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  viz.  on  the  partition  or  screen  which  bounds  the 
view  of  the  spectators,  and  separates  the  pulpitum,  stage, 
or  proscenium  from  the  part  behind  the  scenes. 

This  background  partition  or  screen,  called  in  the 
ancient  tlieatres  Frons  scetice  ( —  "Cigus  quadrati  latos 
est  proximum  scenae,  prsesciditque  curvaturam  cfarcina- 
tionis,  ea  regione  designatur  finitio  proscenii,  et  ab  ea 
regione  ad  extremam  circinationem  curvature  parallelos 
linea  designatur,  in  qua  constituitur  frons  scenae."  Vitruv. 
y.  8.)  and  for  plans  of  which  see  Holland's  Vitruv.  Tab. 
36  <&  37,  being  always  painted  so  as  to  represent  some 
view  or  prospect  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the 
piece,  the  term  scena,  originally  no  more  than  the  actual 
tent,  arbour,  or  booth  (scene),  in  which  the  actors  per- 
formed (See  Servius  above  —  for  Servius,  often  as  he 
errs  in  the  application  of  the  fact  to  Virgil,  is  generally 
correct  in  the  fact  itself  —  Vossius,  EtymoL  —  Gronov. 
Diatrib.  ad  Stat.  Silv.  IV.  m.  21.  —  and  Bald.  Lexic. 
VUrtw.  in  voce  scena)  came  afterwards  to  be  applied. 
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first,  to  this  terminal  painting,  the  never-failing  accom- 
paniment and  most  conspicuous  object  of  the  scera,  and 
then,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  any  view  or  prospect 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  views  usually  represented 
on  this  terminal  paintingf   Compare  Ausonius: 

**Nec  solos  hominum  delectat  scena  locorum." 

Mosea,  169. 

Compare  also  Claudian  (speaking  of  the  hot  springs  of 
Aponus) : 

"Viva  coronatos  astringit  scena  vapores.'* 

EidyU.  FL  45. 

L  e.  not  such  an  artificial,  painted  enclosure  as  the 
Fhms  sceruB  of  the  theatre,  or  the  enclosure,  similarly 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  scenery,  which  it  was 
usual  to  erect  about  hot  baths,  but  the  enclosure  formed 
by  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground,  the  real  living 
landscape  itself:  and  above  all,  compare  Virgil: 

*^el  scena  ut  versis  discedat  frontibus." 

Georg,  TU.  Z4, 

where  the  meaning  must  be:  —  how  the  view  (i.  e. 
of  the  landscape  or  building  or  other  object  painted  on 
the  Frons  scense)  departs  ft'om  before  the  eyes  of  the 
audience  as  the  Frons  scensB  turns  round  and  exposes 
another  side,  and  therefore  another  picture ,  i.  e.  another 
view,  whether  of  landscape,  building,  or  other  object, 
it  matters  not  And  so,  in  our  text,  scena  is  the  view 
that  met  the  eye  on  entering  this  natural  harbour;  which 
view  is  defined  by  the  adjunct  savis  to  be  a  view  of 
woods,  a  woody  landscape ;  that  very  species  of  scena 
or  view  which  we  are  informed  by  Vitruvius  (ubi  supra) 
was  painted  on  that  side  of  the  Frons  scensB  which 
was  turned  toward  the  audience  during  the  represen- 
tation of  the  pieces  called  Satyr m:  "SatyricsB  vero  oman- 
tur  arboribusy  speluncis,  montibus,  reliquisque  agresti- 
bus  rebus;"  a  description,  it  will  be  observed,  exactly 
coinciding  with  the  scena  or  view  presented  to  us  by 
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our  author,  there  being  in  it  not  only  woods  and  mouii- 
tains,  but  even  a  cave. 

Heyne*s  explanation,  ''Scenam  nove  dixit  poeta  de 
prospectu  longo  inter  siivas,  h.  e.  arbores,"  shons 
that  Heyne  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning;  the 
view  being  neither  long  nor  through  trees  (i*  6-  not 
being  a  vista  amongst  trees),  but  simply  a  view  of 
trees.  Wagner  having,  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.  made 
a  second  attempt  to  elucidate  the  passage,  has  fiedled 
even  more  signally  than  before:  '^Mons  ille  silvosus, 
qui  portum  utrinquc  claudcbat,  in  modum  scene 
theatralis  recessisse  sinumque  effecisse  existimandos 
est,"  the  shape  of  the  place  having  been  already 
suflPlciently  defined  by  the  context;  and  the  word  sceha, 
on  the  only  other  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed by  our  author  in  the  singular  number,  having 
been  employed,  as  I  have  already  shown,  not  in  this,  but 
a  totally  difierent  signification.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 
(Lend.  1849)  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Wagner: 
"The  scene  is  girt  with  woods/*    Voss  is  correct: 

—  *'Auch  die  Ansicht  schauderade'r  WSilder 
Ragt,  und  schwarzes  Geholz,  hoch  her  mit  grauscr  Beschatiang." 

CoRusas.  —  "Tremula  luce  per  intervalla  micantibus, 
dum  vento  moventur.**  —  Heyne  and  Wagner. 

"Bhnzelnde,  bei  ihrer  Bewegung  Lichtstrahlen  durcli- 
lassende."  —  Tiiiel. 

An  error  into  which  these  commentators,  in  common 
with  the  lexicographers,  have  been  led  by  Servius's 
gloss  (ad  En,  IL  173),  "Coruscum  alias  fulgcns,  alias 
tremulum  est."  Coruscus  is  never  fUlgens;  always  has 
the  one  invariable  meaning,  whether  applied  to  light  or 
to  whatever  other  object,  viz.  that  of  rapid  alternate 
appearance  and  disappearance.    Compare: 

-^  "In  tells  et  luce  coruscus  ahena." 

Ik.IL  470. 

Telum  coruscat  —  En,  XII.  88.  Linguas  coruscant — Ovid, 
Met  IV.  493.  Flamma  inter  nubes  coruscat  —  Cic  de  OraL 
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in.  155.  39.  In  all  which  instances  as  well  as  in  every 
other  instance,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  of  the  use 
of  this  word,  the  invariable  reference  is  neither  to  bright- 
ness, nor  the  emission  of  light,  but  to  movement:  to  the 
rapid  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  that  indifferently  whether  the  object  be  light 
or  any  other  object.  And  such  is  the  idea  intended 
to  be  presented  to  us  by  coauscis  in  our  text:  that  of 
the  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  leaves 
and  boughs  of  the  trees  from  the  view  of  the  spectator 
according  as  the  sunlight  does  or  does  not  fall  upon 
them,  as  they  move  in  the  wind.  Voss*s  "schaudern- 
der  Walder**  expresses  the  idea  of  tremulous  mo- 
tion only,  not  that  of  alternate  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance. 

Fronte  sub  ADV£iiSA.  —  "Frons ;  praerupta  et  ardua 
pars  petrae  (Felswand),  quam  etiam  nostri  poetae  ap- 
pellant *des  Berges  Felsenstirn.* "  —  Forbiger.  Correct 
perhaps,  as  a  description  of  the  locality,  but  incorrect  as 
a  definition  of  frons,  which  is,  generally,  the  front 
or  face  of  any  thing;  that  part  which  presents  itself 
first:  and,  specially  and  almost  technically,  the  front  or 
face  of  land  looking  toward  water  —  showing  a  face 
toward  water  —  or  toward  other  land  lower  than  itself, 
(the  bluff  of  tlie  Americans),  without  any  reference 
vhatever  to  the  material,  whether  rock  or  earth  or 
sand,  of  which  that  face  consists.  Compare  Mela 
(I,  11)  speaking  of  Asia:  '*Ipsa,  ingenti  ac  perpetua 
fronte  versa  ad  orientem."  ....  Post  se  ingenti  fronte 
ad  Hellesponlicum  fretum  intendit."  and  again  (IIL  1), 
speaking  of  the  coast  of  Portugal :  "Frons  ilia  aliquam- 
diu  rectam  ripam  habet;  dein  modico  flexu  accepto,, 
mox  pauUulum  eminet;  tum  reducta  iterum,  iterum- 
que  recta  margine  jacens,  ad  promontorium,  quod  Cel- 
ticum  vocamus,  extenditur."  And  so  in  our  text,  fronte, 
the  front  or  face  of  the  land;  adversa,  opposite  to  those 
entering  the  harbour;   the  rockiness  of  the  face  of  the 

10 
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land  being,  not  implied  in  the  lenn  fiVM,  but  deducible 
perhaps,  from  the  context  The  term  frons,  signifyins 
technically  not  only  the  face  or  front  of  land  looking 
towards  water  or  lower  land,  but  also  (see  Comment 
on  scENA  above)  the  fronting  partition  or  scene  in 
the  theatre ,  i.  e.  the  painted  partition '  behind  the 
actors  and  looking  towards  the  audience,  was  a  tenn 
particularly  suitable  to  the  description  of  a  locality 
which  might  be  considered,  and  which  it  seems  aa  if 
the  author  were  actually  considering,  in  the  douUa 
light  of  a  /rons  iertw  and  a  frons  scenes. 

The  idea  contained  in  frons  is  wholly  omitted  bolh 
by  Voss  and  Caro: 

**Grad*  entgegen  gewandt  Ist  •elne  gewSlbete  Felsklul!;** 


**D*  incontro  k  di  gran  massi,  e  di  pendenti 

Scogli  un*  antro." 

Caro. 

ScopuLis  PENDENTiBus  ANTRUM.  —  '*In  scopuHs  pendeo* 
tibus  antrum/*  —  Thiel. 

"Caverna  est  in  scopulis  suspensis."  —  Ru^eus. 

On  the  contrary  the  meaning  is,  I  think,  a  cave  irttt 
hanging  rocks,  i.  e.  a  cave  rocky  overhead,  a  cave  wilh 
rocks  hanging  overhead,  or  in  the  roof.     Compare: 

**Sunt  mihi,  pars  mentis,  vivo  pendenUa  aaxo 

Antra." 

Ovid.  Melam.  XIH.  8J0.  ' 

"Fons  sacer  in  medio,  speluncaque  pumice  pendens." 

Ovm.  Jmor.  ILL  1,  3, 

"Structaque  pendenti  pumice  tecta  subit." 

Ovm.  ad  Ziviam,  2SZ, 

« 

'*Antra  vident  oculi  scabro  pendentia  topho." 

Ovm.  Heroid.  XV,  141, 

Voss  has  understood  the  structure,  and  trs^n^lates 
the  expression  tolerably  correctly  "Eine  gewolbete  Fels^ 
klua." 
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178. 

AC  PRIMUM  SILICI  SCINTILLAM  EXCUDIT  ACHATES 
SUSCEPrTQUE  IGNEM  FOUIS  ATQIIE  ARIDA  CIRCUM 
mmUMENTA  DEDIT  RAPUlTQUE  IN  FOMtTE  ^XAMMAM 


The  first  part  of  Servius's  Comment  on  this  passage 
(^'RAPurrguE  in  fobote  flammam,  ptene  soloecophanes  est ; 
nam  x;um  mutationem  verbum  si^nificet,  ablative  usus 
e8t")  is  erroneous,  for  there  is  no  mutatio,  no  transference 
of  aetion,  FOMrrt  not  being  a  new  or  different  object, 
but  the  very  object  just  mentioned  under  the  name 
mmuMENTA,  and  the  meaning  being,  not  transferred  to 
a  femes  the  lire  which  he  had  kindled  in  the  abipa 
OTTRiaiiNTA,  but  got  R  flame  in  the  fomes  formed  of  or 
consisting  of  the  AamA  mutrimenta  ;  got  the  fomes  into 
flame.  And  so  Servius  correctly  in  the  latler  part  of 
his  note:  ''rapuit,  raptim  fecit  flammam  in  ibnilte,  i.  e. 
celeriter.*'  The  four  steps  or  processes  necessary  to  the 
kindling  of  a  fire  are  distinctly  specified  in  the  text; 
first,  the  striking  of  a  spark  (siua  sciNTiLLAif  excdbit) ; 
secondly,  the  igniting  of  tinder  by  means  of  the  spark 
(suscEPrr  ignem  fouis);  thirdly,  the  making  of  a  fomes 
(arida  cmcuM  ntjtrimenta  dedit);  and  foiythly  the  in- 
flaming of  the  fomes  by*  the  ignited  tinder  (rapott  w 

FOMTTE  flammam). 

The  two  former  of  these  processes  are  united  to- 
gether into  one  by  the  que  after  suscEPrr,  the  two  latter 
into  one  by  the  que  after  raputt,  and  the  former  pair 
connected  with,  and  distinguished  from,  the  latter  pair  by 
the  conjunction  aique.  Compare  Ovm.  Melam.  VUI.  641 1 

"Inde  foco  tepidum  cinerem  dimovit;  et  i^es 
Suscitat  hestcrnos ;  foliisqae  et  cortice  sicco 
Notrit;  et  ad  flammas  anlma  produoit  anlli." 

a  description  which  corresponds  with  tliat  in  our  text 
as   closely  as  it  is   possible  for  the  description  of  the 
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revival  of  a  decayed  fire  to  correspond  with  that  of 
the  original  lighting  of  a  lire,  there  being  in  both  the 
same  ignition  (in  the  one  from  a  spark,  in  the  other 
from  slumbering  embers),  the  same  formation  of  a  fomes, 
and  the  same  completion  of  the  process  by  the  pro- 
duction of  flame  in  the  fomes,  Seneca  (jffippoL  962) 
makes  a  not  very  dissimilar  use  of  the  verb  rapere: 

**Qui  sparsa  cilo  sidera  mundo 
Cursusque  vagos  rapis  astronim;'* 

The  poet  not  having  thought  proper  to  make  any  allu- 
sion, whf  ther  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  method  by  which 
Achates  rapuit  in  fomite  flammam,  the  explanations  of 
Wagner  (Virg.  Br.  En.)  and  Voss —  "Celeri  vibratione 

effecit  ut  fomes ardere  inciperet"    ''Schwang  in 

dem  glimmenden  Reisig  die  Flamme"  —  seem  as  gra- 
tuitous as  unnecessary. 


182. 

EXPEDIUNT  FESSI  RERUM  FI^UGESQUE  RECEFTAS 

£T  TORRERE  PARANT  FLAMMIS  ET  FRANGERE  SAXO 


Fessi  RERUM.  —  "Fatigati  casibus."  —  Ru^eus. 

"Mattgequalten."  —  Voss. 

''£x  calamitatibus  et  casibus  quas  subierant  (ita  res 
poetis)  exhausti."  —  Heyne. 

The  meaning  is,  I  think,  much  stronger.  Tired, of 
every  thing;  of  human  affairs;  of  the  world.  For  res 
used  in  this  sense,  see 


»* 


.    —  "Mersis  fer  opem,  mitissima,  rebus.' 

Ovid.  Metam.  L  3S0, 

"Jamque  caput  rerum  Romanam  intraverat  urbem." 

Ovid.  Metam.  XV,  736. 

"In  renim  dominos  movimns  arma  Decs." 

Ovid,  tx  Ponto.  11.  2.  12. 
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—  "Mors  ultima  Unea  rerum  est." 

Hon.  Epist,  I.  16,^  79. 

**Romano8  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam." 

En,  I.  286m 

—  ''Hsc  intentata  manebat 

Sors  rerum." 

Eu.  X,  39, 

Compare  vers.  466  and  Comm. 

Saxo.  —  No  doubt  the  quern  or  ancient  mortar;  the 
cava  machma  of  Ovid. 

"Quodcunque  eat  Cereris  solids  cava  machina  frangat. 

Fasti  VL  381, 


184. 

iENEAS  SCOPULUM  INTEREA  CONSGENDIT  ET  OMNEM 
PROSPECTUM  LATE  PELAGO  PETIT  ANTHEA  SI  QUEM 
JACTATUM  VENTO  VmEAT  PHRYGIASQUE  BIREBfES 
AUT  CAPYN  AUT  CELSIS  IN  PUPPIBUS  ARMA  CAICI 
NAVEM  IN  CONSPECTU  NULLAM  TRES  LITTORE  CERVOS 
PROSPICIT  ERRANTES  HOS  TOTA  ARMENTA  SEQUITNTUR 
A  TERGO  ET  LONGUM  PER  VALLES  PASCITUR  AGMEN 


''Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  reared. 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round, 
If  cottage  were  in  view,, sheep-cote  or  herd; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheep-cote  none  he  saw, 
Only  in  a  bottom  saw  a  pleasant  grove, 
^th  chaunt  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud." 

Par,  Reg,  b,  U, 

Anthea  si  QUEM.  —  ^'Si  forte  quern  eorum  qui  amissi 
videbaniur  ut  Anthea  aut  Capyn  videat*'  Wagner.  No, 
but  simply  aliquem  Anthea,  The  expression  is  perfectly 
English;  If  by  chance  he  might  see  any  Antheus  or 
any  Capys,  <&c.  Compare  verse  325 :  mearum  si  quam 
sororum;  i.  e.  si  quam  faliquam)  sororem  meam. 
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216. 

PAHS  IN  FRUSTA  SECANT  VERUBUSQUE  TREMENTIA  RGUNT 
UrrORE  AENA  LOCANT  ALII  FLAMMASQUE  MINISTRANT 
TUM  VICTU  REVOCANT  VIRES  FUSIQUE  PER  HERBAM 


VERUBUSQUE   TREMENTIA   FIGUNT.  Nol,    fiX    the  jUnkS  Ofl 

spits;  but,  stick  or  pierce  them  with  spits.  See  Comin. 

vers.  48..  And  so,  rightly,  Ruseus. 

Fusi.  —  Not  scattered,  but  laid  at  ease. 

**Tu  modo  fu8U8  humi  lucem  aversAris  iniquam." 

Stat.  SUv,  JZ  1.  170. 

•*Forte  Venus 

Densa  ....  sidcreos  per  gramina  fuderat  artus 
Acclinis  flonim  cumulo." 

Claud.  EpUh,  Pail,  et  Cderinm,  v.  /. 

See  also  Claudian,  ibid.  vers.  35.  There  is  no  distribu- 
tive power  in  the  sentence  except  what  is  feebly  pos- 
sessed by  the  word  per.  Compare  Fundat  humi,  verse  197. 

220. 

POSTQUAM  EXEMPT  A  FAMES  EPULIS  MENSi£QUE  REMOTiS 
AMISSOS  LONGO  SOCIOS  SERMONE  REQUlRUNT 
SPEMQUE  METUMQUE  INTER  DUBII  SEU  VIVERE  CREDANT 
8IVE  EXTREMA  PATI  NEC  JAM  EXAUDIRE  VOCATOS 
PRiCCIPUE  PIUS  i£NEAS  NUNC  ACRIS  ORONTI 
NUNC  AMYCI  CASUM  GEMIT  ET  CRUDEUA  SECUM 
FATA  LVa  FORTEMQUE  GYAN  FORTEMQUE  CLOANTHUM 
ET  JAM  HNIS  ERAT  QUUM  JUPITER  uClTHERE  SUBIHO 
DESPICIENS  MARE  VELIVOLUM  TERRASQUE  JACENTES 
UTTORAQUE  ET  LATOS  POPULOS  SIC  VERTICE  CGEU 
CONSTTTIT  ET  LIBYiE  DEFIXIT  LUMINA  REGNIS 
ATQUE  ILLUM  TALES  JACTANTEM  PECTORE  CURAS 
TRISTIOR  ET  LACRYMIS  OCULOS  SUFFUSA  NITENTES 
ALLOQUITUR  VENUS 


Amssos  LONGO  soaos  sermone  requirunt.  —  "Non  tam 
qualis  post  ccenam  esse  solet,  quam  potius  multis  cum 
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querelis.  Vulgar!  oratione  diceres,  muUa  de  toctU 
amissis  inter  se  amquerutUur.  Sive  extrema  pati  nsg 
JAM  EXAUDiRE  vocATOs;  h.  6.  sive  jam  esse  mortuos. 
Etrema  pati  dicuntur  qui  crudeli  supplicio  affecti  ani* 
mam  efflant,  h.  1.  simpliciter,  qui  morluntur  morte  vio- 
lenta,  fluctibus  submersi.  Ad  prosaicam  subtilitatem 
debuisset  antecedere:  num  extrema  eos  passos  esse 
credant,  el  jam  conclamatos?"  —  Heyne, 

''Diversos  mores  passim  confusos  videas;  alterum 
solemnibus  sepulcralibus  peractis,  acclamandi:  alterum. 
conclamandi,  si  qui  morerentur  vel  mortui  essent 
Posterior  hie  intelligendus ,  nam  Manes  qui  invocaban- 
tur  audientes  fingebantur."  —  Wunderuch. 

''Hac  formula  verborum  innuunt  illos  fuisse  mortucfs." 
—  La  Cerda. 

"I.  e.  nee  jam  vivere."  —    Turnebus. 

"Nec  jam  exaudire  VOCATOS.  Mos  conclamandi  mor- 
luos  tangitur  his  verbis.**  —  Wagner. 

Never  was  clear  meaning  more  completely  mis- 
understood. We  have  here  not  an  allusion  to  the  con- 
clamatio,  but  the  conclamatio  itself:  not  indeed  the  mere 
formal  conclamatio  as  usually  performed  in  the  case 
of  a  person  known  to  be  actually  dead,  but  the  real 
conclamatio  or  calling  back  of  the  Mend  who  either 
was  missing  and  it  was  feared  might  be  dead,  or  was 
lying  before  them  In  a  state  of  real  or  apparent  death. 
And  such,  however  it  may  have  afterwards  degenerated, 
was  the  Roman  conclamatio  in  its  origin;  not  a  mere 
empty  superstitiou$  ceremony^  but  a  valuable  civil  and 
social  institution,  having  the  double  object,  first  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  case  were  one  of  real  or  only 
of  apparent  death;  and  secondly,  if  it  were  the  former, 
of  making  the  fact  public  by  the  testimony  of  a  sufQ- 
eient  number  of  witnesses.  "Unde  putatis  inventos 
tardos  Aiuerum  apparatus?  Unde  quod  exequias  plane- 
tibus,  plopatu  magnoque  semper  inquieiamus  ululatu, 
quam  quod  fticinus  videtur  tarn  facile  credere  vel  morti? 
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Vidimus  igilur  frequenter  ad  vitam  post  conclamata 
suprema  redeuntes."  Quinctil.  Deelam.  vni.  10.  And 
(quoted  from  7t«rt»jc  by  De  Bulgaris  in  his  note  on 
the  passage), 

Kai  lag  si  u:jfX£i(p&it  itg,  Tigog  rtfV  qxarrip  trvi^^afiOL," 

And  so,  in  the  passage  before  us,  REQumuirr:  demand 
back  (seek  to  recover)  their  missing  friends,  in  the  way 
in  which  Ihey  are  usually  demanded  back  (sought  to 
be  recovered)  on  sucli  occasions;  viz.  faj  witli  mueh 
discussion  and  many  conjectures  where  they  are  and 
what  has  become  of  them  (longo  sermone);  (bj  with 
frequent  calling  on  Ihem  by  name  in  the  hope  thai 
they  might  hear  and  answer  (exaudhie  vocatos);  fe) 
with  tears  and  lamentations  (pracipue  pius  jeheas  gemit). 
Compare-  Valer.  Flaccus : 

"Ilium  (Hylan  sciz.)  omnes  lacrymis,  moestisque  reposcere  TOtis, 
Incertique  metu,  nunc  longas  littorc  voces 
Spargrerc,  — 
Ipse  — 
Stal  lacrymans  magnoque  viri  cunctatur  amore.*' 

mm. 

And  Statins  (Theb.  VIII.  208): 

"Talia  fatidico  peragunt  solemnia  regi. 
Ceu  flammas,  ac  dona  rogo,  tristesque  rependant 
Exsequias,  mollique  animam  tellure  reponant 
Fracta  dehlnc  cunctis,  aversaque  pectora  bello. 
Sic  fortes  Minyas  subito  cum  funere  Tiphys 
Destituit,  non  arma  sequi,  non  ferre  videtar 
Remus  aquas,  ipsique  minus  jam  ducere  ventL 
Jam  fessis  gemitu  paulatim  corda  levabat 
Exhaustus  sermone  dolor,  noxque  addita  curas 
Obruit,  et  facilis  lacrymis  irrepere  somnus." 

And  especially  Su..  Ttal.  X.  403,  where  in  a  line  evi- 
dently formed  upon  our  text,  the  term  requirwU  is 
applied  to  the  funeral  lamentation  over  the  actually 
dead,  viz.  over  those  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cannae: 
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*interdum  mcesto  socios  clamore  requirunt: 
Ilic  Galba,  hie  Piso,  et  leto  non  dlgnus  inerti 
Curio  deflentur;  gravis  illic  Scaevola  bello: 
Hos  passim ;  at  Pauli  paritcr  ecu  dira  parentis 
Fata  gemunt." 

In  which  passage,  as  in  our  text,  Requirunt  is  not 
conquerunlur,  but  require  back,  seek  to  get  back, 
demand  back,  call  upon  to  come  back;  so  Cic.  Verr.  VII. 
70.  "Abs  te  officium  tuum  debitum  generi  et  nomini 
require  et  flagito;'*  and  Verr.  VII.  142.  "Oinnes  hoc 
loco  elves  Romani  et  qui  adsunt  et  qui  ubique  sunt 
vestram  severitalem  desideranl,  veslram  fidem  iinplo- 
fant,  veslrum  auxilium  requirunt;''  and  exactly  parallel 
to  our  text: 

"Quin  potius  natam  pelago  terrisquc  rcquiris." 

Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  III.  315. 

Et  jam  FjNis  ERAT.  —  "Vel  epularum,  vel  fams,  vel 
maiorum.  —  Servius. 

^'Longi  sermonis;  h.  e.  querelarum,  aut  oninino, 
ccena^  facta'.  Pomponius  Sabinus  finem  diei  interpre- 
latur.  Fateor  nexum  vel  Iransitum  mihi  non  videri  fe- 
licissimi  invent].'*  —  IIeyne. 

''Sane  sermonis  hujus;  est  nota  transitionis  formula, 
qua  expressit  Homericum  illud  cog  oi  fiev  roiavva  nQog 
aU.i]Xovg  ayoQevov.''  —  Wagner. 

No  wonder  that  Heyne  interpreting  the  preceding 
passage  as  he  did,  should  pronounce  the  connexion 
awkward.  Tliat  passage  rightly  interpreted,  the  pro- 
priety, nay  the  elegance,  of  the  connexion  becomes  ap- 
parent Et  jam  hnis  erat:  and  now  their  search  after 
and  lamentations  for  their  missing  friends  was  at  an 
end,  when  <&c.  The  lamentations  of  Jason's  friends 
at  Jason's  departure  are  concluded  by  Valerius  Flaccus 
(I.  350)  in  the  selfsame  words. 

Our  heroes'  lamentations  are  not,  like  those  of  their 
Homeric  prototypes  {KXaiopteoai  de  xoiavv  enfiXud-r. 
vrjdvfAog  vnvog.  Odyss.  12.  309),  continued  until  night, 

n 
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daylight  being  necessary  for  the  fine  scene  immediately 

subsequent:  —  quum  jTn>rr£R  i£TH£iiE  summo  &e. 

QuuM  Jupiter  &c,  —  For  Spenser's  imitation  of  this 
passage,  and  of  Mercury's  descent  from  heaven,  see  his 
Mother  Eubbartfs  Tale,  vers.  1 225,  and  seq.  The  whole 
of  the  interview  between  Jupiter  and  Venus  has  been 
also  copied  and  greatly  amplified  by  Camoens,  Lusiai, 
11  33. 

Terrasque  jacentes.  —  Jacentes,  although  in  the  strict 
grammatical  construction  connected  with  terras  only, 
is  connected  in  the  sense  with  all  the  objects  of  i»k- 
spioENS,  and  is  to  be  understood  not  of  low-lying  lands 
as  contradistinguished  from  highlands  or  mountains,  but 
of  the  whole  prospect  lying  (jacens)  under  the  eye  of 
Jupiter. 

Sic  vertice  cceli  coNSTrrrr.  —  The  nominative  to  coii- 
sTiTiT  is  not  Jupiter  (vers.  227),  but  ille  understood, 
this  being  that  avoKoXovb'oq  so  usual  to  Virgil  and 
of  which  we  have  already  had  so  remarkable  an  in- 
stance in 
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**ld  metuens  vetcrisque  memor  Saturnia  belli;* 

and  the  sentence  begun  at  quum  jupiter  being  broken 
off  at  POPULOS,  and  a  new  one  being  begun  at  sic 
Compare  the  exactly  corresponding  construction,  Em 
VU.  666: 

'Ipse  pedes  teamen  torquens  immaae  leonig; 
Tenibili  impexum  saeta  cum  dentibus  albis 
Indutus  capiti,  sio  regia  tecta  subibat 
Horridus"  &c. 

where  Ipse,  like  JupmcR  in  our  text,  remains  absolutely 
without  any  corresponding  verb,  and  where  a  new  sen* 
tence  is  begun  at  sic. 

The  sCructure  should  therefore  be  indicated  by  a 
pause  longer  than  that  usually  placed  at  populos;  vix. 
by  a  dash,  or  (as  in  Alfleri's  text  and  the  BaskerriUe) 
by  a  semicolon. 
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TMSTIOE  BT  LAOtTMIS   0CUL09  SUFFUSA  NITIlfTES.  --*   Not 

(as  a  mortal  might  have  been  drawn)  sad  and  weeping;* 
but,  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  divine  de- 
corum (compare  Ovid's  picture  of  Ceres  lamenting  for 
Proserpine,  Fasti.  IV.  521: 

*Dixit,  et  ut  lacrymss,  neque  enim  Uorymare  Deorum  est, 
Deeidit  in  tepidos  luoida  gutta  sinus.") 

somewhat  sad,  almost  sad,  and  almost  weeping;  as 
nearly  in  tears  as  a  deity  could  be.  This  is  the  exact 
force  of  TRiSTiOR  —  not  quite  tristis  —  something  less 
than  tristis,  as  obscurior  (En.  VII.  205)  is  not  quite 
obscure,  something  less  than  obscure,  a  little  obscure, 
almost  obscure. 


248. 

FONTEM  SUPERARE  TIMAVI 
UxNDE  PER  ORA  NOVEM  MAGNO  CUM  MURMURE  MOimS 
rr  MARE  PRORUPTUM  ET  PELAGO  PREMIT  ARVA  SONANTI 


This  passage  has  been  hitherto  understood  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  ways.  First:  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  description  of  the  r  i  v  e  r  Timavus  bursting  with 
immense  noise  through  an  embouchure  of  nine  mouths 
into  the  sea: 

**Tanta  vl  exit  in  mare  ut  etiam  resonat  mons.**  — 
Servids. 

—  "Den  Quel!  des  Timavus: 
Wo  er,  mit  dumpfem  Get6se  des  Bergs,  neun  Schltinden  ent- 

rollend, 
Gahi  su  brechen  das  Meer,   und  den  Schwall  an  die  Felder 

emporbrausU*' 

Voss. 
'^Where  rolling  down  the  steep,  Timavus  raves 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves." 

DavDiii. 
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*'It  proruptuin  in  mare;  i.  e.  prorumpit  in  mare,  vel 
eo  decurrit,  ubi  in  mare  effunditur.**  —  Thiel. 

So  understood,  the  conslruciion  must  run  thus:  The 
fountain  of  the  river  Timavus,  out  of  which  fountain,  il 
(the  river  Timavus)  runs  through  nine  mouths  into  the 
sea.  To  this  interpretation  I  object  (a)  that  fomtdi 
TiMAVi  is  not  the  fountain  of  the  river  Timavus,  but  He 
fountain  Timavus.  Compare  urbem  patavi  in  the  very 
next  line  but  two ;  not  the  city  of  the  place,  sironf' 
hold,  or  colony  Patavium,  but  the  city  Patavium  iUe^; 
also  Fons  Bandusiie  (Hor.  Od,  IIL  13),  not  the  fountain  of 
the  river  Bandusia,  but  the  fountain  Bandusia  iUdf; 
and  (b)  that  all  travellers  and  geographers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  unanimous  that  the  river  Timavus 
never  flowed  into  the  sea  by  more  than  one  mouth. 
Sec  Mela  II.  4.  Strabo  V.  Cluverius.  Ital.  Antiq.  1. 20. 
Schlozer  (who  was  on  the  spot  in  the  year  1777) 
Briefwechsel,  H.  Theil.  p.  340.  Gottingen  1778.  VaK 
vasor,  Ehre  des  Hcrzogthums  Krain.  Foi.  Laibach.  1689 
B.  n.  C.  66.  &  B.  IV.  C.  44. 

The  other  way  in  which  the  passage  has  been  un- 
derstood is  as  a  description  of  the  river  Timavus 
bursting  out  with  immense  noise  through  nine  springs; 
uniting  its  nine  streams  together  into  one  flood  or 
body  of  water  so  large  as  to  resemble  a  sea,  and  then 
running  through  a  single  opening  or  embouchure  into 
the  sea  itself: 

*'Hi  fontes  Iribus  alveis  pauio  post  delati,  mox  in 
unum  flumen  confluunt,  quod  vix  mille  passuum  viam 

emensum  uno  ostio  in  mare  exit It  mare  proruptuh: 

ad  maris  speciem;  magnos  fluctus  volventis  (quod  magna 
aquffi  vi  prorumpit  se,  effunditur;  ut  Pompon.).  —  HEmt. 

"Mare,  maris  instar;  magnos  fluctus  volventis."  — 
Wagner. 

This  interpretation  is  liable  to  precisely  the  same 
grammatical  objection  as  the  former,  and  to  a  not  very 
dissimilar  geographical   one,  for  though  with  the  geo- 
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graphers  it  assigns  nine  springs  and  one  embouchure 
to  the  river  Timavus,  it  magnifies  this  river  (which  was 
no  more»  even  according  to  Heyne*s  own  admission, 
than  one  thousand  yards  long)  into  a  sea,  and  not 
merely  into  a  sea,  but  into  a  roaring  sea  deluging  all 
the  country  round.  No  wonder  that  geographers  should 
have  looked  in  vain  in  Illyria  for  a  river  to  which  the 
description  in  the  text  might  be  at  all  applicable  C'Qui- 
bus  autem  in  terris  fluvius  ille  quserendus  sit,  magna 
fait  inter  viros  doctos  controversia."  Heyne  in  Excurs. 
ad  locum),  and  should  have  at  last  decided  that  Vir- 
gil either  had  the  Po,  or,  at  least,  the  Brenta,  in  view, 
or  if  tlie  description  were  really  of  the  river  Timavus, 
indulged  on  this  occasion  in  a  grandiloquence,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  very  unusual  with  so  discreet  a  writer. 
It  is  however  neither  in  an  unusual  grandiloquence 
of  Virgil,  nor  in  a  transference,  of  the  scene  from  the 
north-eastern  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  sought,  but 
in  a  totally  different  interpretation  of  the  passage;  in 
understanding  it,  not  as  a  description  either  of  the  Po, 
or  of  the  Brenta,  or  of  the  Timavus,  or  of  any  other 
river  whatever,  but  of  inundations  of  the  sea,  taking 
place  occasionally  or  periodically  through  the  foun  tain 
or  spring,  Timavus.  Antenor  is  described  as  founding 
his  colony  of  Patavium  far  up  the  Adriatic,  not  only 
beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  Liburni,  but  beyond  that 
remarkable  object,  the  nine-mouthed  fountainTimavus, 
through  which  the  sea  communicating  by  subterraneous 
channels,  bursts  out  from  time  to  time  with  a  great 
noise,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  flood  the  neighbouring 
fields.  Hence  the  immediate  juxta  position  of  the  words 
IT  and  HARE,  the  verb  and  its  subject,  corresponding 
exacUy  to  Claudian*s  'It  Venus*  (Rapt.  Pros.  U.  12),  Va- 
lor. Flaccus's  *It  Sthenelus*  (V.  90),  and  It  tectis  Argoa 
manus'  (III.  3),  Statius's  'It  caput'  (Theb.  11,34),  LucreUus's 
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'It  ver,  el  Venus'  (V.  736),  and  Virgil's  own  'It  eonm' 
(En.  VI.  448).  Mare  itproruptum,  the  sea  goes  burst  forth, 
i.  e.  bursts  forth.  Compare  (Georg.  IV.  368)  ''Caput  unde 
Enipeus  se  erumpit",  corresponding  almost  word  ilBr 
word  with  our  text»  fontem  unde  mwre  it  pranqfiiak 
Compare  also  (Sil.  III.  51)  "Proruptum  exundat  pelagua." 
Hence  the  inundation  covers  not  the  shores  but  abva, 
the  inland  cultivated  fields.  Hence  the  two  noises  tn 
accurately   distinguished   by  tlie  opposed  expressioni 

MAGlfO     CUM     HURMURE    MONTIS     and    PELAGO    SORAMTi;    the 

former  descriptive  of  the  ground  murmur,  or  sound  of 
the  water  rushing  through  the  subterranean  passageii 
and  out  through  their  om  or  apertures ;  a  sound  exaclij 
corresponding  to,  and  expressed  by  the  selfsame  wordf 
as,  that  of  the  winds  roaring  in  the  caves  under  the 
Eolian  mountains  (verse  59);  the  latter  descriptive  of 
the  resounding  of  the  waves  of  the  flood  with  which  the 
eruption  of  the  sea  through  the  ora  had  covered  Hi 
country.  Hence  the  remarkable  appellations  nriyf]  9vh 
Xavvrjg  and  fii]Tr]{)  it-aXarvtjgj  by  which  the  place 
was  known  in  ancient  times  (Strabo.  Lib.  V.),  appelli- 
tlons  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  in  the  name 
Madre  del  Mare,  by  which  (see  Wood  on  Homer  P.  54 
and  seq.)  it  was  known  in  the  immediate  vicinity  until 
very  lately.  Hence  finally  the  term  pelago  correspon* 
ding  to  Ausonius's  (equoreo  amne,  and  meaning  actually 
sea  water,  the  Fountain  Timavus  having  been  actually 
salt ,  as  testified  anciently  by  Polybius  {^^ntjYag  cjru  ^ 
nOTifiov  vdavog'  IloXvfiiog  &  Hifrjxs  TtXrp^  fuag  rag 
aXkag aXfivQovvdarog.**)  and  in  more  recent  times 
by  Cluverius,  who  in  the  following  account,  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  and  careful  observation,  not  only 
reconciles  the  apparent  difference  between  the  accounts 
of  Strabo  and  Polybius,  but  gives  a  most  lucid  and  ac- 
curate description,  both  of  the  place  itself,  and  of  the 
phenomenon  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
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Virgilian  picUure.  ''Ceterum  de  naiura  septem  fonUum 
[Timavi  viz.)  ila  tradentem  supra  audivimus  Strabonem ; 
Ufjffotg  9XU  ^  Tiovifwv  vdavog*  UoXv^iog  f  si^rpcM 
pAfjv  fuag  rag  aUMg  akfWQov  tfdarog.  Utrumque 
irenim  est  diversi  temporis  respeciu;  quippe  qnum 
imnis  hie  Iractus  inter  mare  et  Frigidum  amnem  unum 
perpetuQmque  sit  saxum  ('Hohle  Kalkfelsen,  die  die 
lehfinsten  und  wunderbarsten  Grotien  bilden.'  SchlS- 
ler;  Briefwechsel ,  11.  Thai!,  p.  340,  Gottingen,  t778,) 
iiniimeris  passim  altissimisque  antris  perforatum,  cu« 
lieuli  quidam  a  colle  saxeo,  qui  septem  Timavi  fon- 
ibus  imminet,  ad  proximi  maris  vada  pertingunt,  per 
laos  incrementum  patitur  aique  decrementum  Timavus 
9K  adfluxu  refluxuque  ejusdem  maris;  ita  ut  lenis  sine 
illo  m^ore  strepitu  atque  m^suetus  duleibus  suis 
iqnis  per  complures  fauces  defluat  amnis  ubi  mare 
mbsedit  ac  procul  reeessit;  quam  primum  vero  idem 
nare  sstu  suo  intumuit,  tanto  cum  impetu  pnedictis 
soniculis  infertur  fontibusque  Timavi  permiscetur,  ut 
ingenti  cum  fragore  ac  veluti  mugitu  saxei  montis  per 
complura  ilia  spatiosa  ora  prorumpat,  jamque  alveo  Ti- 
mavi contineri  nequeat,  sed  adjacentia  prata,  per  quae 
ftd  ostium  tendit  amnis,  longe  lateque  ssepius  inundet, 

pclagique    in    speciem    plane    contegat Hinc 

magnum  appeliavit  Timavum  Virgilius  in  Eclog,  VTII. .... 
ffinc  item  cequoreum  dixit  amnem  Ausonius,  in  carmine 
ie  Claris  urbibus,  Caquoreo*  non  plenior  amne  Tima- 

nis/) Tantd  copiti  quum  fontibus  Timavi  per- 

nisceaiur  mare,  horum  omnium  aquas  salsedine  su& 
inficit,  impotabilesque  reddit,  exceplo  uno  quem  omnium 


*  ir  it  be  Alleged  that  mfiurmu  mumis  mey  possibly  mean  a  river 
resembUng  the  sea  in  copiousness,  not  in  saltness,  i.  e.  a  large  river, 
not  a  sea  or  marine  river,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  not  aware  that 
mfnornu  has  ever  been  used  in  the  former  sense,  while,  on  the  eon- 
irarj,  Ita  iim  In  the  latter  is  placed  beyond  doabt  by  that  paaaage  In 
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maximum  opud  ipsum  divi  Joliannis  delubrum  emm- 
pere  dixi.  H(ec  quum  ipse  egomet  coram  probe  expert 
tus  sim,  audacler  eos  redar^uere  liceat,  qui  dulceis  per- 
petuo  permanere  omnibus  fontibus  aquas  etiam  man 
cum  maxime  a^sluante,  docent.*'  —  Hal,  Aniiq.  /.  20. 

I  am  indebted  to  Doctor  Wittmann,  Director  of  the 
Neues  Lazareth  at  Trieste,  for  the  following  description 
and  plans  of  the  locality  of  the  Timavus,  as  it  existed 
in  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1849: 

'*Ich  kenne  den  Timavo  aus  eigener  Anschauung  und 
muss  gestehen,  dass  der  Yergleich  dessen,  i¥as  if^ 
mit  dem,  was  man  nach  Virgil  erwartet,  ein  wenig 
stark  contrastirt.  Wiihrend  er  den  armen  Antenor  bai 
dem  FONTEM  suPERARE  TiMAvi  SO  sauem  Schweiss  veiV| 
giessen  lasst,  fahrt  man  jetzt  auf  der  Poststrasse  (kaum 
ein  Paar  KlaRer  von  den  Quellen  weg)  ganz  lustig 
und  bequem  ilber  diesen  bin,  und  wilhrend  man  sich 
auf  das  Drcihnen  der  Gebirge  und  auf  Wasserstiine 
(a  la  Nilkatarakten)  gefasst  macht,  hort  man  nichU 
als  das  Klappern  zweier  Miihlen,  die  der  ausstromeade 
Fluss  ganz  friedlich  und  gcmuthlich  in  Bewegung  setzL 


the  Phartalia,  Lib.  VIII.  where  Lucan,  speaking  of  the  sea  wmter  OMd 
to  extinguish  Pompey's  funeral  pyre,  says,  — 

—  '^Rcsolutaquo  nondum 
Ossa  satis,  nervis  ot  inustis  plena  mednlUs, 
i£quore&  restingxiit  aqu&." 

From  which  compared  with 

*'Acta  per  sequoreas  hoapita  navis  aqaas." 

OTid.  FmHi  I.  940. 

"Qua  peUt  sqaoreas  advena  Tybria  aquas." 

Ovid.  FmtH.  II.  68. 

"Cum  socer  scquoreus,  numcrosaque  turba  sorontm 
Ccrtaront  epulis  continuarc  dies." 

CUud.    £pHA.  Honor,  August  ^  JtUrim,  Prw^,  9.  3. 


and 


"Quid?  quod  ab  eeqnorca  aumeratur  origine  qaartas." 

Ovid.  MH.  X,6i7. 


it  seems    certain  that  Ausonins's   tpguorrum   amnem  in  a  sem  riwr:  « 
river  of  sea  water. 
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"Die  Quellen  des  Flusses  liegen,  wie  gesagt,  unge- 
f&hr  8  bis  10  Schritte  abseits  der  Poststrasse ;  und  bei- 
laufig  9  Fuss  iiber  dem  Spiegel  des  Wasserbeckens, 
welches  sie  gleich  bei  der  Ausmiindung  bilden,  zieht 
die  Strasse  bin,  welche  am  Gebirgsabhange  angelegt, 
ungef^r  das  nachstehende  Profii  gibt. 


'*Die  Quellen,  deren  gegenwartig  sieben  sein  sollen 

(auch  Slrabo   gibt  nicht  mehr  an,   so  dass  vielleicht 

Vjrg;il  mit  seiner  Zahl  neun  Unrecht  hat)  sammeln  sich 

do  drei  Stellen,   wo  sie  ein  durch  eine  Halbinsel  und 

©in  Paar  Inselchen  durchschnittenes  Wasserbecken  bil- 

^^n.    Die  Ausmiindung  der  Quellen  soil  ungefahr  neun 

^^ss  unter  dem  Meeresspiegel  liegen,   die  Formation 

*^s  zwischen   dem  Becken   und  dem  Meere  liegenden 

*^^rrains  (eine  Streeke  von  hochstens  Einer  ilalienisehen 

"^glia)  schiitzt  aber  die  Quellen  gegen  die  Vermischung 

*^t  Seewasser.    Das  Wasser  der  Quellen  ist  nicht  ge- 

^^en;  wird  aber,  da  es,  wie  natiirlich,  sehr  kalt  ist, 

^    fleberverursachend    gescheut.    Manche   behaupten 

zwar,  dass  bei  ausserordentlich  hoher  Fluth  das  Meer- 

wasser  bis  zu  den   Quellen  hinauf  in  den  Fluss  ein- 

dringe,    die  Leute  aus  den  Miihlen  haben   mir  jedoch 

an    Ort   und  Stelle    die  Versicherung    gegeben,    dass 

dies  nicht  der  Fall  ist. 

**Ich  gebelhnen  nun  hier,  zur  besseren  Orientirung, 
einen  beilaufigen  Situationsplan  der  Gegend. 

12 
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**Sie  konnen  also  dcm  Timavo  fug;Uch  drei  Arme  zu- 
gestehen,  die  sich,  nach  kaum  hunderl  bis  hundertfQnf- 
zig  Klafler  langem  Laufc,  zu  Einem  Flusse  vereinigen, 
der  wasserreich  genu??  ist,  urn  ziemlich  grosse  7hii«- 
coli  zu  Iragen,  da  in  der  That  die  Barken,  welche  das 
Mehl  zwischen  S.  Giovanni  und  Triest  verfuhren,  ge- 
radezu  bei  den  im  obigcn  Plane  bezeichneten  zwei 
Miihlen  anlegen  und  aus-  oder  cinladen  konnen.  Von 
einem  Austrelen  des  Flusscs  zu  einem  See,  isl  heul 
zu  Tage  kcine  Rede  mchr.  Dagegen  gibt  es  iiber  die 
Formation  der  Wasser  jener  Gegcnden  im  Alterthume 
eine  Menge  theilweise  auf  griindliclie  Forschung  basirte 
Ansichten,  nach  welchen  einst  Wippachfluss  und  Icongo 
sich  mit  dcm  Timavus  vercint  und  zwischen  S.  Gio- 
vanni und  Monfalcone  einen  formlichen  See  gebildet 
hatten,  aus  welchen  nur  die  jelzigcn  Bagni  di  Monfal- 
cone als  Insel  hervorgeragt  haben. 

"Die  Benennung  Sorgenie  e  madre  del  Mare,  welche 
nach  Polybius  die  alten  Bewohner  dcm  Flusse  Timavus 
gegeben  haben  sollen,  mag  viclleicht  gerade  in  den 
grossen  Wasscrmassen  ihren   Ursprung  gehabt  haben, 
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welche  nach  den  obenerwahnten  Annahmen  sich  einst 
in  jener  Gegend,  unler  dem  Gesammlnamen  Timavus, 
vereinigel  haben.  Heut  zu  Tage  ist  diese  Benennung 
Madre  del  mare  den  Ortsbewohnern  gar  nicht  mehr  be- 
kannU  Hier  haben  Sie  AJles,  was  ich  uber  den  Gegen- 
stand  der  Frage  wusste,  oder  jetzt  in  Erfahrung  bringen 
konnle.  Das  Beste,  was  man  iiber  den  Timavus  und 
beziehungsweise  iiber  die  Ausgieichung  der  Angaben 
alter  Autoren  mil  dem  faetischen  Bestande  des  Flusses 
an  Druckschriflen  besitzt,  soil  eine  Brosehure  soin,  deren 
Tilel  mir  so  angegeben  worden  ist,  wie  ich  ihn  hier 
(salvo  errore  ed  ommissione)  fiir  Sie  ansetze: 

Indagine  sullo  state  del  Timavo  e  delle  sue  ad* 
jacenze  al  principio  deir  era  Cristiana,  dell'  Abbate 
Giuseppe  Berini  di  Ronchi,  di  Monfalcone.  Udine. 
Pei  Fratelli  Matliuzzi,  1826,  nella  Tipografia  Pecile." 
This  manifestly  accurate  and  trustworthy  description 
serves  to  cleat  up  several  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  Timavus  which  have  hitherto  been  involved  in 
the  thickest  obscurity.  First,  it  explains  at  once  the 
reason  of  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  which 
different  writers  have  given  of  the  number  of  the  ora, 
these  ora  being,  as  appears  iVom  both  the  above  plans, 
overflowed,  occasionally  at  least,  by  their  own  waters, 
which  when  copious  form  above  them  one  large  basin, 
pond  or  tarn  (in  the  plan,  "Wasserbccken"),  partially 
subdivided  by  two  small  islands  and  a  peninsula;  and 
when  scanty,  several  ponds  or  basins,  corresponding 
each  to  one  or  more  ora,  and  entirely  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  above  mentioned  peninsula  and  islands 
then  converted  by  the  lowness  of  the  water  into  isth- 
muses. The  difficulty  of  correctly  counting  the  ora  at 
the  bottom  of  this  basin  or  these  basins,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  is  expressed  in  the  description  by  the 
words  "*^  sotten*'  (should  be  —  are  said  to  be),  for 
Dr.  Wiltmann,  though  on  the  spot,  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  say  how  many  in  number  these  ora,  being  un- 
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der  the  water,  actually  are;  in  this  respect  foUoiring 
the  example  of  another  visitor  to  the  spot  (Schloier, 
ubi  supra)  who  having  informed  us  that  these  era  are 
holes  (Loeher)  in  the  limestone  rock  which  forms  the 
substratum  of  this  whole  district  of  Camiola,  proceeds 
thus  to  express  himself:  '*Da  nun  hier  die  See  inuner 
zunimmt,  so  findet  der  ganze  Timavus  beinahe  keinea 
Abfluss  mehr,  und  das  Wasser  fangt  schon  gleich  bei 
seiner  Entstehung  an  zu  stehen,  zumal  in  trocknen  Zet- 
ten,    wo    nur  die  untern  Ldcher  der  Felsen  Wasser 

geben.  Es  sind  der  Loeher  mehr  als  sieben Einigs 

haben  eine  ungeheure  Tiefe,  andre  nicht."  Secondly,  it 
explains  the  meaning  of  Claudian*s  remarkable  expression 
''numerantur  stagna  Timavi*'  (Paneg.  de  terL  consoltL 
Honorii,  v.  120);  *stagna'  being  the  basins  or  ponds  for- 
med by  the  springs  at  their  very  origin  and  covering  the 
springs  themselves  and  therefore  equivalent  to  faiUei; 
as  if  he  had  said  the  fountain-ponds  of  Timavus  (com- 
pare Claudian's  account  of  the  spring  or  sargente  of 
the  Aponus  seen  at  the  bottom  of  its  own  basin,  i.  e. 
through  the  pond  formed  by  itself: 

''Consuluit  Natura  sibi,  nc  tota  lateret; 
Admisitque  ocuios,  quo  vetat  ire  ealor. 
*  Turbidus  impulsu  vcnti  cum  spargitur  aer, 

Glaucaque  fumifcrse  terga  serenat  aquae; 
Tunc  omneni  liquid!  vallem  mirabcrc  fundi: 
Tunc  veteres  hasts,  rcgia  dona,  micant: 
Quas  inter,  nigral  tenebris  obscurus  arene, 
Discolor  abruptum  flumcn  hiatus  agit. 

Jponus,  V,  3S,); 

and,  *numerantur,*  are  counted,  these  fountain-heads 
being  not  only  several,  but  actually  varying  in  number 
at  different  times,  and  so  giving  rise  to  a  variety  of 
accounts.  Thirdly,  it  shows  how  easily  irruptions  of  the 
sea,  such  as  those  described  in  our  text,  might  take 
place  through  these  ora  which  ^existing  (as  testified  by 
Cluveriiis,  Schlozer,  Valvasor  and  others)  in  a  district 
full  of  caverns  and  subterranean  passages,  and  no  more 
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han  a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  sea,  are  be- 
ades  nine  Austrian  feet  below  the  sea  level.  Fourthly, 
t  explains  the  neatness  of  the  floods  caused  by 
Each  irruptions,  the  water  being  prevented  by  tlie 
leight  of  the  intervening  ground  Arom  flowing  off  im- 
nediately  and  directly  into  the  sea. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  large  marble  basin  or 
lafth  ftill  of  water  and  flowing  over,  the  water  being 
lontinually  supplied  by  a  number  of  conduits  opening 
Dio  the  bath  at  different  points  of  its  bottom:  the 
ipenings  of  these  conduits  will  be  Virgil's  ora;  the  bath 
tself  (including  the  ora)  will  be  VirgiFs  fans,  Clau- 
lian's  stagna;  the  water  overflowing  the  bath  and 
QiiDing  off,  the  river  Timavus;  and  an  accidental  burst- 
Dg  of  the  sea  out  through  the  bath  by  means  of  sub- 
Brranean  communication  with  the  conduits,  the  inun- 
lation  described  in  the  text.  Phenomena  more  or  less 
umlar  to  that  anciently  observed  in  the  fountain  Ti- 
navus  are,  we  are  told,  still  to  be  observed  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. At  Monfalcone  less  than  a  mile  distant  are 
varm  springs  which  are  said  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
low  and  ebb  of  the  sea  (Fujasi,  Mem.  Stor.  d€  Veneii. 
ri9^.  XXIX.  note,  and  Pun.  //.  106) ;  and  from  the  neigh- 
K)uring  lake  of  Czirknitz  the  waters  at  certain  irregular 
periods  run  off  suddenly  through  Assures  in  its  bottom 
ora),  and  after  an  interval  return  again  as  suddenly 
jid  with  a  tremendous  noise ;  ''avec  un  bruit  epouvan- 
ed)]e,  semblable  a  celui  du  tonnerre.*'  MalteBrun,Livr.  85. 
?he  lake,  which  Dr.  Wittmann  refers  to  in  the  above 
iescripUon  as  having  probably  existed  in  former  times 
Q  the  course  of  the  river  Timavus,  is  laid  down  in  the 
iarte  de  Peuttinger  (see  Malte  Brun's  Atlas  No.  19) 
nd  is  no  doubt  the  Lacus  Timavi  of  Livy,  XXXXI.  5. 

An  account  of  the  respective  positions  and  names 
f  the  seven  *ora  Timavi*  as  they  existed  in  the  year 
689  will  be  found  in  Yalvasor  ubi  supra. 

Compare    the    description    given  by  Mela  (III,  8) 
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of  the  OS  or  spring  Df  the  Euphrates :  ''Tigris  ut  natos 
est,  ita  descendens  usque  in  littora  permeat:  Euphrates 
immani  ore  aperto,  non  exit  tautum,  unde  oritur,  sed 
el  vaste  quoque  decidit;  nee  secat  continue  agros,  sed 
late  difTusus  in  stagna,  diu  sedentibus  aquis  piger,  el 
sine  alveo  patuius,  post  ubi  marginem  rupil  vere  fluvius, 
acceptisque  ripis  ceier  et  fremens,  per  Armenios  el 
Cappadocas  occidentem  petit."  Compare  also  the  aceount 
which  Claudian  (Eidyl.  VI,  40)  gives  of  the  opening  or 
hole,  ^hiatus  discolor'  (Virgil's  os),  through  which  the 
spring  or  stream  which  forms  the  iacus  or  pond  Jpo* 
ntis,  rises,  and  which  hiatus,  hole  or  os,  with  the  water 
rising  up  through  it,  can  be  distinctly  seen  when  you 
look  down  through  the  clear  water  of  the  pond.  Com- 
pare also  the  account  given  by  Pliny  (Ep.  VIIL  8) 
of  the  fountain  Clitumnus:  ''Hunc  (coUem)  subler  fons 
exit,  et  exprimitur  pluribus  venis,  sed  imparibus,  elucla- 

tiisque  facit  gurgitem ,   qui  iato  gremio  patescit 

Fons  adhuc,  et  jam  ampiissimum  fiumen,  alque  eliam 
navium  patiens*'  <&c. 

That  the  word  os,  primarily  the  human  mouth,  and 
secondarily  any  mouth  or  opening,  is  the  mouth  or 
opening  of  a  spring  or  source  (the  hole  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  spring  issue  out  of  the  ground)  no 
less  than  the  mouth  opening  or  embouchure  of  a  river 
into  the  sea,  appears  not  only  from  the  above  quota* 
tion  from  Mela,  but  from  Ovid's 

*'Hi  (amnes  sciz.)  redeunt,  ac  fontibus  ora  relaxant 
£t  defrenato  volvuntur  sequora  cursu." 


Melam,  L  281. 


and 


"Oraquc  qua  pollens  ope  sum  fontana  reclusi 

Sumque  repentinas  ejaculatus  aquas."      fasti  I  2^0 

from  Statius's 

**Qualis  ubi  adversi  secrctus  pabula  coeli 
Nilus  et  Eoas  magno  bibit  ore  pruinas, 
Scindit  fontis  opes,  septemquc  patentibus  arvis 
In  mare  fert  hicmes.  5^^^  yj^^  ^^^ 
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eeiaily  firom  Virgils  own 

,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confanditur  undis. 

JESn.  m.  $96. 

}re  must  be  sorgenie,  spring,  or  fountain,  Are- 
teing  not  a  river,  but  only  a  spring  or  fountain 
sea  shore,  so  near  the  sea  as  to  require  the 
on  of  a  pier  or  embankment  against  the  waves: 
ictn  totus  operiretur,  nisi  munilione  ac  mole  la- 
i  mari  disjunctus  esset/'    Cic.  in  Verr.  III.  S3, 


252. 

GENTI  NOMEN  DEDFT   ARMAQUE  FIXIT 
TROIA   NUNC  PLACTOA   COMPOSTUS   PACE   QUIESCrr 


ifOHEN  dedit;  at  quale?  dicunt  Antenoridarum : 
oetas  utique;  non  vero  vulgare  nomen;  sed 
•um  nomen"  &c.  —  Heyne. 

—  "Gab  Namen  dem  Volk,  und  heflete  Troja's 
Rastungen." 

V088, 

,    Venelorum,    ab    Henetis   Paphlagoniae ,    An- 
comitibus,  ut  aiunt,  duetum."  —  Wagner,  Virg. 

eems  to  me  however  that  Virgil  so  far  from 
us  in  the  dark  about  the  name  which  Antenor 
s  colony,  has  in  the  word  troia,  told  us  explicitly 
at  name  was :  the  peculiar  position  of  the  word 
-at  the  close  of  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs 
the  same  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line, 
parated  from  the  remainder  of  the  line  by  a 
-enabling  it  to  embrace  in  its  action  not  only  its 
mediate  and  proper  substantive,  but  the  other  sub- 
j  bound  up  with  it  in  the  same  clause.  See  Com- 
n, 

**Aerea  cui  gradibus  surgcbant  limina,  nexsquc 

Aere  irahes" 

En  I.  448, 
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If  instead  of  the  poetical  and  therefore  somewhat 
irregular  trou  ,  Vir^l  had  contented  himself  with  the 
more  regular  and  prosaic  Trojs,  the  meaning  would 
probably  have  been  less  easily  mistaken. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  interpretation  seems 
to  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  account  handed  down 
to  us  by  Livy  (L  1)  that  An  tenor  actually  called  the 
first  town  which  he  built  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  Troja. 

The  above  interpretation  being  adopted,  the  punctua- 
tion should  be  genti  nobien  dedit,   armaque  fdut,  troia. 

Nunc  placu)a  compostus  pace  quiescit.  —  "Nunc  pla- 
cidam  mortem  obiit:  componendi  verbum  omnia  com- 
plectitur,  quae  flunt  mortuis."  —  Wagner. 

"£  quivi  ban  Tossa  sue  pace  e  riposo." 

Ajjubl 

I  disagree  with  this  interpretation  although  sanctio- 
ned by  Handius  (ad  Stat.  Silv.  L  pag,  50)  y  Jahn,  For- 
biger  and  Ladewig.  First,  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Peerlkamp:  "Venus  uli  hoc  exemplo  non  potuit,  qu» 
nato  suo  non  placidam  mortem,  sed  felicem  vitam  op- 
taret";  and  secondly,  because  componere  is  applied 
both  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  (ex.  gr.  En,  I.  378, 
702),  and  very  commonly  by  other  authors,  to  quiet  or 
peace  during  life: 

**Omnia  noctis  erant  placida  composta  quicte." 

Varro  Atacinus,  apud  Senec.  Conirov.  in,  16. 

**Redde  diem  noctemque  mihi ;  da  prendere  vcstes 
Somniferas,  ipsaque  oculos  componere  virga." 

Valer.  Flag.  VII,  246. 

"Tanto  impensius  in  securitatem  compositus,  neque 
loco,  neque  vultu  mutato,  sed  utsolitum  per  illos  dies 
egit."  Tacit.  Ann.  III.  44.  ''Dum  res  firmando  Neronis 
imperio  componuntur."  Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  68.  Compare 
"Placida  cum  pace  quietus,*'  Lucret.  VI.  72.  To 
Heyne's  first  objection,  "At  si  de  quietis  sedibus,  rebus 
placatis,  vita  tranquiUa  agitur,    tum  fere  res  compositce 
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lemorantur,  non  ipsi  homines,""  the  passage  just  quoted 
rom  Tacitus  affords  a  sufficient  answer.  To  his  second 
bjection,  "Nam  quum  pads  oliique  significationeni 
onlincant  vss.  praecedcTiles,  non  polerit  huic  rerum 
lalui  idem  opponi  per  nunc,  temporum  rerumque  di- 
ersilalem  quandam  indicans,"  it  may  1  think  be  replied 
hal  HUNC  serves  to  contrast  the  present  condition  of 
inlenor  not  with  his  own  previous  condition ,  but  with 
he  present  condition  of  Eneas ;  and  that  Venus's  mean- 
ng  is  not  merely  that  Antenor  formerly  established 
limself  there,  and  now  enjoys  peace  and  repose  there, 
>ut  that  he  formerly  established  himself  there,  and  is 
jigoying  peace  there  now,  at  this  very  moment,  while 
Ineas  is  still  an  outcast  and  the  sport  of  every  mis- 
ortune;  nunc  placida  compostus  pace  quiescit;  nos,  tua 
ROGENiES  etc.    Compare: 

**Quam  vacei  altcrius  blandos  audire  susurros 
MoUiter  in  tacito  liliorc  compositam.** 

Propert.  Eleg,  L  11,  13. 

Contra    vetera    fratrum    odia    et    certamina,    familiae 

lostrae  Penates  rite  compossuisse."  —  Taqt.  Ann.  XV. 

L    "Tempus  componere  gentem."  —  Sil.   Ital.  XVII. 

159.     "Rebelles    barbarorum    animos    pace   componi." 

-  Tacit.  Ann.  XH'.  39. 

"Al  me  coinposila  pace  fcfellil  amor." 

Propert.  Eleg.  II.  2.  6; 

nd,  precisely  parallel  to  our  text:  "Neque  enim  dubito 

sse    amoenissimam    [villara]    in   qua  se   composuerat 

lomo,  felicior  ante,   quam  felicissimus  fieret."  —  Plin. 

^pist.   V.  18;  and 

**Quam  tuta  possis  urbem  componere  terra." 

En.  III.  387; 

^here  'componere  urbem',  settle  your  city,  as  in  our 
Bxl  cofliPOSTus,  settled. 
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259. 

VULTU   QUO    CyfiLUM   TEMPESTATESQUE   SERENAT 

• 

See  Comment  v,  12S.  Page  46.  There  is  a  representation 
of  Jupiler  Sercnus  with  Ihe  inscription  "Jovi  Serene  sacr." 
on  an  ancient  lamp  in  tiie  Passerian  Museum.  It  is  stated 
by  Passerius  (I  know  not  how  truly,)  to  be  the  only  an- 
cient representation  of  Jupiter  Serenus  in  existence.  See 
Lucemce  Fictiles  Musivi  Passerii,  Tom.  J,  Tab.  33,  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  words  of  the  text  allude  to  some 
such  representation  of  Jupiter  Sercnus  actually  existing, 
and  well  known,  in  the  time  of  Virgil.  On  Tn'gan's 
Column  at  Rome  there  is  a  figure  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Jupiter  Pluvius ;  seeBartoli,  Colonna  Trc^'ana  No.l33^ 
Also  one  on  the  Colunm  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  in 
the  Piazza  Colonna  in  the  same  city;  see  BcIIorius, 
Tab.  15.  Boissard  (Topog.  et  Antiq.  Urb.  Romce.  Pars 
V.  Tab.  24.)  gives  a  rei)rcsentalion  of  a  monument 
(apparently  the  pedestal  of  a  statue)  bearing  the  in- 
scription,  JOVl  SEREKO.     NUMISIUS   ALBINUS.     EX   VOTO. 


279. 

INDE    LUP^    FULVO    NUTRICIS    TEGMINE    L^TUS 


*'Romulum  pro  casside  lupai  exuvias  seu  lupinam 
pellem  gessisse  narrat."  —  He\'ne,  who  quotes  Prop. 
IV.  10.  20.  But  why  spoil  the  i)icture  by  limiting  the 
wolfskin  Uegmen'  to  the  head?  why  not  extend  it,  as  the 
lynxskin  'tegmcn',  v.  327,  to  the  whole  person?  Com- 
pare En.  II.  721;  V.  37;  VI L  666;  VIIL  460.  Had  a 
cap  only  and  not  a  general  covering  for  the  whole  per- 
son been  intended,  it  would  have  been  distinctly  so 
slated,  as  En.   ]'II.  666. 
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283. 

nUIN    ASPEHA    JUNO 
OU/E    MARE    NUNC   TERRASQUE    METU    CrELUMOlT.   FATK'.AT 
COIfSILlA    IN    MELIUS    REFERET    MECUMQUE    FOVEBIT 
ROHIANOS   RERUM    DOMINOS    GENTEMOUE   TOGATAM 


See  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  lesti^ed  by  no  less 
authority  than  that  of  Juno  herself,  in  Ovid's  Fasti, 
VL  41  —52. 

ROMANOS    RERUM    DOMDfOS    GENTEMQUE    TOGATAM.  —  Not 

merely,  the  Romans,  whose  national  dress  is  the  *tog:a\ 
commanding  the  world ;  but  the  Romans  in  their  robe 
of  peace,  the  ''toga',  commanding  the  world.  Compare: 
"Me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore."  Cicero  in  Catil. 
IL  c.  IS.  "Quod  mihi  primum  post  hanc  urbem  con- 
ditam  togato  contigiL"  In  Catil.  111.  c.  6.  "Ercpti 
(estis)  sine  cajde,  sine  sanguine,  sine  exercilu,  sine  di- 
micatione;  togati,  me  uno  togato  duce  et  impcratore, 
vieistis."  In  Catil.  Ill  c,  10,  *'Et  ni  multitude  toga- 
torum  fuisset,  (|ua!  Numidas  insequentes  inoenibus  pro- 
hibuif'  etc.  Sall.  Jugurth.  c.  21.  See  Comm.  En.  VI.S5S. 


294. 

VOCABFTUR    IIIC    QUOOUE   VOTIS 
ASPERA    TUM    POSITIS    MITESCENT    SPECULA    BELLIS 
CANA    FIDES    ET    VESTA   UEMO    COM    FRATRE    OUIRINUS 
JURA    DABUNT    DIRyE    FERRO    ET   COMPAGIBUS    ARCTIS 
CLAUDENTUR    BEIXI    PORT^E    FUROR   IMPIUS    INTUS 
SvEVA    SEDENS    SUPER    ARIVIA    ET   CENTUM    VINCTUS    AHENIS 
POST    TERGUM    NOBIS    FREMET    HORRIDUS    ORE    CRUENTO 

Quoque;  —  i.  e.  as  well  as  Eneas  himself.   See  /'.  203. 

CaKA     fides     et     VESTA     RKMO    CUM    FUATRE    OUIIUNUS   JURA 

DABUMT.  —  The   simple   meaning  is.    that  inen ,    ceasing 
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from  war,  shall  live  as  they  did  in  the  good  old  times, 
when  they  obeyed  the  precepts  of  Fides,  Vesta,  and  Re- 
mus  and  Romulus  (sec  below).  It  is  sufTicienliy  evi- 
dent from  Georg.  I.  498  and  //.  533,  that  the  deities  here 
mentioned  were  specially  associated  in  the  Roman  my- 
thology with  that  primilive  epoch  of  the  national  history, 
to  which  the  Romans  (sharing  a  feeling  common  to  all 
civilised  natiwis  that  have  ever  existed)  loved  to  look 
back  as  an  epoch  of  peace  and  innocence;  for  this 
reason  and  no  other  are  they  specified  as  the  gods  of 
the  returning  golden  age  here  announced  by  Jupiter. 
I  am  unwilling  so  far  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
this  sentiment,  as  to  suppose,  with  Heyne,  that  it  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  trivial  circumstance  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Fides,  Vesta,  and  Remus  and  Romulus  berog 
seated  on  the  Palatine  hill  near  the  palace  of  Augustus; 
nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  opinion  ad* 
vanced  by  the  late  Mr.  Seward,  and  preser\'ed  by 
Hayley  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  second  Epistle  on 
Epic  Poetry,  that  the  meaning  is,  that  civil  and  criminal 
justice  shall  be  administered  in  those  temple,  that  opi- 
nion being  based  on  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 
JURA  DABUNT,  pointcd  out  bclow. 

The  whole  of  this  enunciation  of  the  fates  by  Ju- 
piter is  one  magnificent  strain  of  adulation  of  Augustus. 
A  similar  adulation,  although  somewhat  more  disguised, 
is  plainly  to  be  read  in  every  word  of  Venus's  com- 
plaint to  Jupiter,  and  in  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
interview  between  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  and 
the  'Pater  hominumque  deumque';  that  interview  hav- 
ing for  its  sole  object  the  fortunes  of  Eneas,  Augustus's 
ancestor,  and  the  foundation  by  him  of  that  great  Ro- 
man empire,  of  which  Augustus  was  now  the  absolute 
master  and  head.  Nor  is  the  adulation  of  Augustus 
confined  to  those  parts  of  the  Eneis,  in  which,  as  in 
the  passages  before  us,  there  is  reference  to  him  by 
name  or  distinct  allusion;  it  pervades  the  whole  poem 
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from  beginning;  to  end;  and  could  not  have  been  leasl 
pleasing;  to  a  person  of  so  refined  a  taste  where  it  is 
least  direct,  and  where  the  praise  is  bestowed,  not 
upon  himself,  but  upon  thai  famous  Goddess-born  an- 
cestor, from  whom  it  was  his  greatest  pride  and  boast 
that  he  was  descended.  Not  that  1  suppose,  with  War- 
burton  and  Spence,  either  that  the  character  of  Au- 
gustus is  adumbrated  in  that  of  Eneas,  or  that  the 
Eneis  is  a  political  poem,  having  for  its  object  to  re- 
concile the  Roman  nation  to  the  newly  settled  order 
of  things;  on  the  contrary,  I  agree  with  Heyne  that 
there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  either  of  these  opi- 
nions, and  that  they  are  each  of  them  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  boldness  and  freedom  necessary  to  a 
great  epic.  But,  nevertheless,  without  going  so  far  as 
Warburton  or  Spence,  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that 
Virgil  wrote  the  Eneis  in  honor  of  Augustus :  that  he 
selected  Eneas  for  his  hero,  chiefly  because,  as  Au- 
gustus's reputed  ancestor,  and  the  first  founder  of  the 
Roman  empire,  his  praises  would  redound  more  to  the 
honor  of,  and  therefore  be  more  grateful  to,  Augustus, 
than  those  of  any  other  hero  with  which  the  heroic 
age  could  have  furnished  him;  and  still  further,  that 
he  not  only  purposely  abstained  from  introducing  topics 
which  might  have  been  disagreeable  to  the  feelings,  or 
derogatory  to  the  reputation,  of  Augustus,  but  also 
seized  every  opportunity  of  giving  sugh  tendency  and 
direction  to  his  story,  and  illustrating  it  with  such  allu- 
sions as  he  judged  would  be  best  received  by  him, 
and  shed  most  honor  and  glory  upon  his  name.  Nor 
let  this  be  called  mere  adulation:  call  it  rather  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  partial  poet  towards  his  mu- 
nificent friend  and  patron,  and  the  fulfilment  and  real- 
ization of  his  allegorical  promise  to  build  a  magnificent 
temple  to  him  by  Miucius'  side. 
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—  "Viridi  in  campo  templum  de  marmorc  ponam 

Propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flcxibus  errat 

Miiicius,  ci  teiicra  prcctexit  arundinc  ripas. 

In  medio  mihi  Caesar  cril,  templumquc  tencbit.'* 

Georg.  UI.  13. 

Cana  fides.  —  "Can am  Fidcm  dixit,   vel  quod  in 
can  is  hoininibus   invenilur,   vel   quod   ei   albo   panno 
involuta  manu  sacrificatur."  —  Servius. 
"La  Candida  Fede."  —  Caro. 

I  think  rather,  with  Nonius,  Voss,  and  Heyne,  hoary; 
'die  grauende':  viz.  with  age.     Compare: 

*'Si  quid  longa  Fides  canaque  jura  valcnt." 

Mart.  I.  16.  2. 

—  "Priscamque  rcsumuDt 
Canitiem  leges.** 

Claud.  iPfiflr^.  Cons.  Honor.  505. 

—  *'Laxata  casside  prodit  (viz.  personified  Rome) 
Canitiem,  plenamque  trahit  rubiginis  hastam.** 

Claud.  Bdl.  Gildon,  U. 

Jura  dabunt.  —  'Jura  dare^  is,  primarily,  to  make 
and  impose  laws,  to  perforin  the  function  of  latrgiver, 
and  therefore  secondarily,  to  rule:  "Csesar  dum  magnus 
.  .  .  victor  . .  .  volenles  Per  populos  dat  jura,"  Georg, 
IV.  560.  '*Hospitibus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur,"  En. 
I  735,  See  also  En.  III.  137;  V.  758;  VI  11:670,  etc. ;  also 

**Det  pater  hie  umbrae  mollia  jura  mese." 

Prop.  IV.  11.  18. 

It  is  surprising  that  Heyne,  having  correctly  inter- 
preted JORA  DABUNT  in  the  passage  before  us  by  *pra^ 
erunt\  should  afterwards,  at  line  511,  fall  into  the  com- 
mon error,  and  confound  'jura  dare'  with  'jus  dicere', 
the  meaning  of  which  is  to  expound,  explain,  or  lay 
down  what  the  law  is,  to  perforin  the  office  of  a  judge, 
to  administer  justice.  "Ea  res  a  Volcatio,  qui  Roma; 
jus  dicit,  rejccta  in  Galliam  est."  Cicer.  Fam.  Epist.  XIII, 
14.  "Appius  .  .  .  quam  asperrime  potcrat  jus  de  cre- 
ditis  pecuniis  dicere."    Liv.  II.  27.     **Ipse  jus  dixit  as- 
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sidue,  ct  in  noctem  nonnunquam:  si  paruni  corpore 
vaieret,  lecUca  pro  Iribunali  eoliocala,  vcl  ctiam  domi 
Cubans."  —  Suet.  Aug,  c,  33.  I  think  also  that  Heyne 
confines  jura  dabunt  williin  loo  narrow  limits  by  sub- 
joining 'imperio  Romano';  and  that  he  should  have 
used  some  more  comprehensive  term/  such  as  'Jiomi^ 
nibtis',  or  'poptdis*,  or  'geniibtis*,  which  would  better 
harmonize  with  the  wide  extent  of  the  term  Si£CULA^ 
and  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  prophecy,  that  the 
peace  was  to  be  universal ,  to  extend  over  the  whole 
world. 

DUUS.     FERRO     £T    GOMPAGIBUS    ARCTIS     CLAUDENTUR    BELLI 

PORT^.  —  Heync  has  set  his  seal  to  the  following,  which 
is  the  universally  received,  interpretation  of  this  passage: 
'•[belli]  porta  dira,  quia  dei  diri  et  abominandi,   clau- 

dilur    FERRO    ET    GOMPAGIBUS    ARCTIS,    SCU     viuCUliS,    h.   6. 

foribus   ferratis/'     (Excurs.    IX.  ad  En.  L).    So  also 

AiHeri: 

**Chiuse,  e  dl  bronzo  sbarrate  le  atroci 
Porte  staranno  del  gucrrlero  Giano." 

11  seems  almost  incredible  that  neither  Heyne  nor  any 
of  the  other  commentators  should  have  perceived  that 
this  interpretation  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  well 
known  meaning  of  the  word  ^compages\  but  with  Uie 
plain  and  obvious  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  with 
the  fairly  presumable  intention  of  Virgil.  First,  with 
the  well  known  meaning  of  ^compages\  which  is  not 
boUs  or  other  fastenings,  but  the  conjunction  or  colli- 
gaiion  of  the  parts  of  which  a  compound  object  is  com" 
piicted  or  put  together:  as  of  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a 
wall  (LucAN.  III.  491);  of  the  planks  of  a  ship  (En.  I. 
126)  or  other  wooden  building,  ex.  gr.  the  wooden 
horse  (En.  II.  51) ;  or  of  the  organs  constituting  an  ani- 
mad  body  (Cic.  de  Setiect.  c.  21) ;  or  of  the  several  con- 
stituent parts  of  which  an  empire  (Tacit.  Hist.  IV.  74), 
or  the  world  itself  (Aul.  Gell.  VI.  I),  consists.  This  is 
the  only  meaning  which  the  word  'compages*  has  either 
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in  the  Lalin  Jangiiagc,  or  in  the  English,  into  which  i( 
has  been  adopted  I'rom  the  Lalin.  Secondly,  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  and 
obvious  strucluro,  according:  to  which  ferro  et  compa- 
ciBus  is  connected  wilh  diil*,  not  with  claudentur,  in 
the  same  way  as  ore  cruento  at  Uie  close  of  the  sen- 
tence is  connected  wilh  horridus,  not  with  fremet  ;  com- 
pare: "Horridus  auslris  Torquet."  IX.  670.  It  is  im- 
possible  for  the  reader  or  reciter  to  separate  ferro  n 

COMPAGIBUS  ARCnS  from  D1R«,  or  ORE  CRUENTO  from  HOR- 
RIDUS, without  making:,  at  dir.«  and  horridus,  pauses  very 
disagreeable  both  to  the  ear  and  sense.  So  also,  in 
the  sentence  **ora  modis  attollens  pallida  miris"  (v.  354), 
*modis  miris*  is  joined  with  'pallida*,  not  with  'attollens', 
as  is  proved  by  the  corresponding  sentence,  Georg.  L 
477:  "Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris."  See  Com'm.  iSn. 
/.  641  and  V.  460,  Pliny  uses  diile  in  precisely  the 
same  construction  (B.  V.  c.  4):  "Sinus  vadoso  man 
dirus."  Thirdly,  even  if  it  were  admitted  (which,  how- 
ever, 1  cannot  admit,)  that  *  compages' mx^hi^  in  another 
situation ,  mean  the  bolts  or  fastenings  of  a  gate,  still 
we  must,  in  justice  to  the  ars  poetica  of  Virgil,  refer 
it  in  this  situation  to  the  structure  of  the  gate  itsdf, 
because  it  would  have  been  highly  incorrect  and  un- 
poetical  to  lay  so  great  a  stress  on  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  the  fastenings  of  the  gate  being  of  iron,  since 
it  appears  not  only  from  the  celebrated  line  of  Ennius, 
quoted  by  Horace,  but  from  Lucan's  "Pax  missa  per 
orbem  Ferrea  belligcri  compescat  limina  Jani"  (I.  60), 
and  Virgil's  own  "Belli  ferrates  rupit  Salurnia  posies" 
(En,  VII.  622) ,  that  the  gate  itself  was  iron;  it  is  in- 
credible that  Virgil  should  have  presented  us  with  the 
minor  picture  of  the  iron  fastenings,  and  wholly  omitted 
the  greater  picture  of  the  iron  gate.  The  structure, 
therefore,  isDiRiE  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  and  these 
words  are  the  description  of  Die  gale  itself:  dule  ex- 
pressing the  effect   which  its  appearance   produced  on 
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Ihe  mind;  ixhro  informing  us  that  iis  material  was  iron; 
coMPAGiBDS,  that  it  consisted  of  several  pieces  adapted 
to  each  other;  and  arctis,  that  those  pieces  were  close- 
ly joined  or  compacted  together  (for,  as  appears  from 
En.  I.  126 y  closeness  does  not  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  idea  expressed  by  ^ con^ages').  It  will  further 
be  observed,  that  the  emphasis  (which  by  the  received 
interpretation  is  thrown  upon  the  fastenings  of  the  gate) 
is  by  this  mode  of  rendering  the  passage,  thrown  upon 
CLAUDEiiTOR  —  the  rcklly  emphatic  word,  as  containing  the 
principal  idea,  the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  in  the 
time  of  universal  peace. 

The  above  interpretation  is  further  confirmed  by 
the   point  placed  in  the  Medicean  MS.  between  arctis 

and  CLAUDENTOR. 

Exactly  parallel  to  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,  we 
have  (En.  11.  627)  "  ferro  crebrisque  bipennibus, "  for 
erehris  bipennibus  ferri. 

.The  turn  given  by  Voltaire  to  this  passage,  in  his 
application  of  it  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England ,  is  as 
happy  as  it  is  truly  French: 

*'Quei  exemplc  pour  vous,  monarques  do  la  terre! 
Une  femme  a  fenne  les  portes  de  la  guerre, 
Et  renvoyanl  chez  vous  la  discorde  et  Thorreur, 
D*un  peuple  qui  Vadore  elle  a  fail  le  bonheur." 

Benriade,  C.  I 


304. 

VOLAT    ILLE   PER    AERA    MAGNUM 


REMIGIO    ALARUM 


—  "Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds,  with  steady  wing." 

Par.  Lost,  V.  266. 
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306. 

ET  JAM   JUSSA   FAClt   PONUNTQUE   FEROCIA  IKEKl 
CORDA   VOLENTE  DEO 


Ferocia  is  rather  our  fierce  than  our  ferocious;  com- 
pare En,  IV.  135;  also  the  application  of  the  term  by 
Gerinanicus  on  his  death-bed  to  the  feelings  which 
Agrippina,  his  wife,  entertained  toward  the  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  having  been  the* cause  of  his  death: 
"Per  memoriam  sui,  per  communes  liberos  oravit,  ex-^ 
uerel  ferociam,  saevienti  fortunee  submitteret  animum." 
—  Tacit,  Annal.  IL  72.  See  also  Hor.  Carm,  III.  3.42: 

—  '*Stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis;" 

also  Nep.  Them.  c.  2. 


313. 

EXACTA    REFERRE 


"ExACTA,  (juae  explorasset,  comperisset."  —  Hetne.  "Di- 
ligenter  explorata."  —  Wagner;  on  which  interpretation 
Wunderlich  (without  proposing  a  better)  observes:  "qua 
significatione  hsec  vox  rarius  ( he  might  have  said,  *nun- 
quam')  usurpatur.  Exacta  is  simply  facta,  transacia; 
EXACTA  REFERRE,  AngHcc,  rcport  proceedings. 


314. 

CLASSEM    IN   CONVEXO    NEMORDM    SUB    RUPE   CAVATA 
ARBORIBUS    CLAUSAM    CIRCUM    ATQUE   HORRENTIBUS    UMBRIS 
OCCULIT 


"Classem   occultat  sub  convexa  rupe  nemoribus    con- 
sita."  —  Heyne.     "In  convexo  nemorum,  im  Dickicht  des 
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Waldes.  JEneas  verbirgt  seine  Schifie  unler  einer  von 
Baumen  eingeschlossenen  und  beschallelen  Felsen- 
wolbung."  —  Ladewig. 

Both  commentators  omit  all  explanation  of  the  only 
word  in  the  sentence,  which  requires  explanation,  con- 
VExo.  By  understanding  this  word  to  mean  a  somewhat 
crescent  shaped  hollow  or  depression  (i.  e.  day  or  bight) 
in  the  rocky  and  wooded  side  of  the  cove  we  not  only 
obtain  at  once  a  clear,  simple,  and  natural  meaning  for 
the  passage  (Eneas  fearful  that  his  fleet,  if  left  in  the 
open  cove,  might  be  discovered  during  his  absence, 
puts  it  into  a  nook,  recess,  or  offset  in  the  side  of  the 
cove,  where  it  is  protected  by  thick  branching  and 
shady  trees  from  the  view  of  any  boat  which  might 
happen  to  row  up  the  cove,  and  by  the  overhanging 
of  the  rock  from  the  observation  of  hunters  or  stragglers 
on  the  cliffs  above),  but  at  the  same  time  assign  to  the 
word  the  very  sense  in  which  it  is  used  both  by  Vir- 
gil himself  elsewhere,  and  by  other  Latin  writers.  Com- 
pare (v.  611): 

—  "Dum  montibus  umbrse 
Lustrabunt  convexa;'* 

hollows  or  depressions  among  the  mountains,  or  on  the 

sides  of  the  mountains.    Also  Justin,  II.  10:  ''Montes 

in  planum  ducebat  et  convexa  vallium  a^quabat;*'  raised 

to   a  level  the  hollows  of  the  vallies  —  filled  up  the 

values  till  they  were   on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 

country.  Also  Pliny,  N,  Hist.  V.  77:  "Folia  erant  plan- 

taginis,  nisi  angustiora  essent,  et  magis  laciniosa,  con- 

vexaque  in  terram;"   curved  downwards,  i.   e.  so  that 

their  concavity  was  turned  towards  the  ground.    Also 

Ausonius,  Mosell.  247 : 

"Ille  autem,  scopulis  subjecias  pronus  in  undas, 
Inclinat  lente  convexa  cacumina  virga;, 
Indutos  escis  jaciens  letalibus  hamos/* 

This  is  the  very  sense  also  in  which  the  term  is  so 
commonly  applied  to  the  sky  in  such  expressions  as 
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'convexa  cseli',  'supera  convexa\  etc.  ('''Sapera  ad  eoiH 
vexa':  cseli  curvitatem."  Serv.  ad  En,  VI.  241), 

Virgil's 

—  IN   CONVEXO  IfEMORUS 

ARBORIDUS   CLAUSAH    GIRCDM   ATQUE   HORRHfTlBUS   DMBIUS 

differs  therefore  liltle,  except  in  depth  of  shade,  fron 
Claudian's 

-^  ''iMiiioruHi  frondoso  mnrgine  metus.** 

De  Rapt.  Ptrourp.  U.  1/& 


817. 

BINA   HAinJ   LATO   CRISPANS   HASTILIA  FERRO 


"Nilidius  verbum  et  quasi  coloralius  crisp  arc  qnam 

quassare,  si  id  apud  Virgilium  significat.  Cri spurn 

cnim  est  no n  rectum:    Quassata  hasta  curvatur  ae 

crispatur.*'  —  Scalig.  Poet.  IV.  1. 

"Cri spare    ist    das    bestimmtere  Verbum  von    dem 

durch  Schwingen  hervorgebrachten  ziltemden,  blinzen- 

den  Scheine  des  Eisens,  von  crisp  us."  —  Thiel. 

"Cri span lur,  qua?  incurvantur,  inflectunlur.    Est  to 

TtwaaeoS-at  de  hastis.    Iliad,  i/.  134."  —  Heyne. 

"Quassans  manu."  —  RuiEUs. 

"Vibrans  el  lorquens."  —  La  Cerda. 

"Vibrans."  —  Gesner. 

"Quassando  el  vibrando  micare  faciens."  —  Forcelurl 

**Zween  Wurfspeer'  in   dcr  Hand,   die  breit  vorschimmerten, 

8ch¥renkend.'' 

VOM. 

'^Shalcing  two  javelins  of  broad-pointed  steel.'* 

Trapp. 
"Branditi  in  man  da<^  ben  ferrati  dardL" 

AUIERI. 

To  this  interpretation  I  object,  first,  that  no  example 
has  been  adduced  of  the  use  of  'cri spare*   else^ere 
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either  in  this  sense,  or  in  any  sense  at  all  similar. 
Secondly,  that  the  act  of  brandishing:  or  florishing 
two  javelins  in  the  hand  (or  with  the  hand)  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  is  not  very  intelligible;  and 
thirdly,  that  such  brandishing  or  florishing,  if  in- 
telligible, is  as  wholly  incompatible  with  the  deep  de« 
}eetion  of  Eneas  (v.  212),  his  anxiety  and  want  of  sleep 
the  preceding  night  (v.  309),  and  his  present  peaceftil 
seUing  out  tp  explore  the  neighbourhood,  as  with  the 
siBiilar  peaceful  setting  out  of  Tumus  (to  whom  the 
same  words  are  applied  at  v,  165  of  the  12^  Book) 
to  ratify  a  solemn  truce. 

But  it  will  be  asked:  how  is  an  interpretation  pos- 
sible so  long  as  we  retain  for  crispans  its  legitimate 
sense  of  curling?  I  answer:  simply,  by  understanding 
^erispans  manu  bina  hastilia'  to  be  equivalent  to 
crispans  manum  in  bina  hastilia,  just  as  in  Eng- 
lish, clenching  two  spears  in  the  hand  is  equivalent  to 
benching  the  hand  <m  two  spears;  an  interpretation 
which  not  only  preserves  to  *crispare*  its  proper  sense 
of  curling,  and  assigns  to  Eneas  and  Tumus  an  action 
in  perfect  harmony  with  their  peaceful  intentions,  but 
is»  besides,  supported  by  the  use  which  Apulejus  makes 
of  'crispare'  to  express  the  folding  or  bending  of  the  arm 
at  the  elbow,  and  by  the  use  made  of  the  same  term 
by  the  author  of  the  Copa  to  signify  the  bending  of 
the  side,  the  bringing  of  the  hip  nearer  the  shoulder: 
''Jam  gestamina  longe  diversa.  Nam  dextra  quidem 
ferebat  aureum  crepitacuium ,  cii^us  per  angustam  la-> 
minam  in  modum  baltei  recurvalam,  trsyectse  medi® 
pancse  regulse,  crispante  brachio  trigeminos  jactus,  red- 
debant  argutum  sonorem." — Apuleius,  Metam.  Lib,  XI, 

''Criftpum  sab  crotalo  docta  mover*  latus." 

Copa,  2, 

So  understood  the  manu  crispans  of  our  text  corresponds 
to  the  "ferunt"  and  "Iseva  gerebat"  of  the  exactly 
l>arailel  passages  in  the  fifth  and  twelfth  Books: 
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"^Cornea  bina  ferunt  prafixa  hattilia  ferro." 

A.  Y,  557. 

—  "Uti  licva  duo  forte  gerebat 
Lenta  Icvis  cursu  prxfixa  hastilia  ferro." 

En.  JJI.  4SS; 

the  latter  of  which  passages  shows,  first,  tlial  these  two 
'hastilia*  used  to  be  carried  ("gerebat,'*  "ferunt,") in  the 
left  hand,  ft-om  whence,  as  iVom  a  repository,  one  might 
be  taken  by  Ihe  right  hand  whenever  required  for  use;  and 
secondly,  that  they  were  a  usual  equipment  for  persons 
going  out  lightly  accoutred  on  foot,  Mevis  cursu*;  for 
such,  and  not,  as  interpreted  by  Forbiger,  "levi.ln- 
cursu,  subito  el  celeri  inipetu  ,*'  is  the  meaning  of  Mevis 
cursu'  in  this  passage,  'cursu'  being  the  dative  case,  and 
'levis  cursu'  connected,  not  with  'contorquens  dirigil', 
but  with  'gerebat'. 

The  right  understanding  of  'manu  crispare  hastilia' 
in  our  text,  leads  directly  to  the  right  understan- 
ding of  'crispare  conum'  in  Claudian's  fde  III.  Cam. 
Hon.  194): 

"Altum  fulminea  crispare  in  casside  eonum 
Festinat  Steropes;*' 

which  is   not,   with   Gesner,   '*  conum   ex  aere   pararc? 
jubis   aut  pennis  crispis  recipiendis  aptum,"    such  not. 
being  a  smith's  work,   but,  give  the  cone  of  the  ho- 
rnet its  curl;  the  cone,  when  half  made,  being  a  plain, 
straight  piece  of  brass,  when  perfected,  having  a  curled 
shape;   its  first  shape  corresponding    to   the   open  or 
expanded  hand  of  Eneas,  its  second  to  his  hand  grasp- 
ing,  or  clenched  on,  the  hastiua.  Compare  Stat.  TTieb. 
VIIL  568: 

—  "Triplici  velaverat  ostro 
Surgentes  etiamnum  humeros,  et  Icvia  maler 
Pectora;  tunc  auro  phaleras,  auroquc  sagittas 
Cingulaque  ct  inanicas  (no  conjuge  vilior  iret) 
Prcsscrat,  et  mixtum  cono  crispavcrat  aurum;*' 

had  curled  the  cone,  given  the  cone  its  ciiti. 
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That  clenching,  not  brandishing,  is  the  true  sense 

of  CRISPANS  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  ftirther  shown 

by  the  remarkable  fact  that  '  crispalus '  ( first  changed, 

of  course,  into  crespe)  is  the  very  term  employed  by 

the  French  at  the  present  day  to  express  the  clenched 

or  eurled  state  of  the  fingers :  '*0n  etablissait  egalement 

que  les  cheveux  trouv^s  entre  les  doigis  crespes  de 

la  duchesse  et  dans  la  mare   de  sang  ou  gisait  son 

corps  etaient  precisement  de  la  m^me  couleur  et  de  la 

muffle  longueur  que  ceux  de  son  mari."  —  Account 

of  the  murder  of  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul-Pr&slin  by 

ber  husband,  in  the  "Gazette  des  Tribunaux,"  Paris, 

Aug.  20,   1847.    And  again,  in   the  account  given  of 

Uic  same  murder  by  "Le  Droit,"  same  date:  —  '^Les 

^^igts  de  la  main  gauche  de  la  duchess^  Etaient  ores- 

/*«5f,  et  retenaient  quelques  cheveux  du  meurtrier,  arra- 

<^bes  dans  cette  horrible  lutte.*'    It  seems  to  me  quite 

l>l«tin  that  the  Latin  'crispare',  the  French  cresper  and 

*^«  English  grasp,    not  to  speak  of  the  still   plainer 

^^^^isp,   are  all  but  various  forms  of  one  and  the  same 

^>^crd. 


318. 

cm  MATER  MEDIA  SESE  TULIT  OBVU  SILVA 
VmGINIS  OS  HABITUMQUE  GERENS  ET  VmCINIS  ARMA 
SPARTANi£  VEL  QUAUS  EQUOS  THREISSA  FATIGAT 
HARPALYCE  VOLUCREMQUE  FUGA  PRiEVERTITUR  HEBRUM 
NAMQUE  HUMERIS  DE  MORE  HABILEM  SUSPENDERAT  ARCUM 
VENATRIX  DEDERATQUE  COMAM  DIFFUNDERE  VENTI8 
NUDA  GENU  NODOQUE  SINUS  COLLECTA  FLUENTES 


V]/ompare  the  admirable  conciseness  of  this  exquisite 
S^^icture  with  the  (dare  I  say?  tedious)  diffuseness  of 
^lie  Spenserian  copy.  Faerie  Queene,  IL  5.  31,  and  seq. 
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Eqvos  fatigat.  —  Scrvitis  has  happily  preserved 
Uie  ancient  fable  which  places  the  meaning  of  these 
words  beyond  all  doubt:  ''Haec  (sciz.  Harpalyee),  patre 
propter  ferociam  a  civibus  puiso  et  postea  occiso,  fagit 
in  silvas,  et  venatibus  latrociniisque  vivendo  ita  eflferatt 
est,  et  hujus  velocitatis  et  exercitii  facta  est,  at  sabito 
ad  vicina  stabula  coacta  inopia  decurreret,  et  rapto  pe* 
corum  foetu  insequentes  etiam  equites  in  celeritaie  nUtt- 
retr  Even  if  we  had  not  this  fable,  the  context  per^ 
emptorily  forbids  us  to  entertain  Heyne's  interpretalioB 
C'equo  incedit,  quod  proprium  Amazonibus "),  the  dis- 
course being  plainly,  not  about  the  speed  of  an  eques* 
trian's  horses,  but  about  a  pedestrian  (in  which  cha- 
racter, and  not  in  that  of  an  equestrian,  Venus  appeared 
to  Eneas)  so.  swift  of  foot  as  to  outstrip  not  merely 
horses,  but  even  the  swill  Hebrus  itself.  And  so  Si* 
lius*s  undoubted  imitation  (II.  73) : 

"Quales  Threieise  Rhodopen  Pan^saque  lustrant 
Sazosis  ncmora  alia  jugis,  cursuque  fati^aat 
Hebrum  innupta  maous." 

Heyne  referring  us  for  illustration  of  this  passage  to 
the  fable  preserved  by  Servius,  and  at  the  same  time 
adopting  an  interpretation  wholly  inconsistent  with  that 
fable,  displays  a  negligence,  if  not  a  confusion  of  mind, 
which  is  but  too  frequently  remarkable  in  his  generally 
excellent  and  laborious  work. 

An  additional  argument,  if  additional  argument  be 
required,  that  not  driving  in  a  chariot,  or  riding  on 
horseback,  is  here  spoken  of,  but  running  on  foot,  may 
be  derived  firom  the  costume  itself  which  is  that  of  the 
female  footracer;  see  below. 

Pr.€vertitur  hebrum.  —  The  arguments  of  Wakefield, 
Wagner  and  Jahn  (ad  locum),  and  of  Wakefield  ad  Lucret. 
I.  1003,  decide  me  in  favor  of  the  received  reading 
HEBRUM,  and  against  'Eurum*,  the  reading  proposed 
by  Huetius  and  Rutgersius,  and  adopted  by  Brunck, 
and  after  Brunck  by  Heyne.    Compare: 
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**Nec  non  Autololes,  levibus  gens  ignea  plantis, 
Cui  sonipes  cursu,  cui  ccsserit  incitus  amnis/' 

So.  Ital.  III.  306. 

I  have  also  myself  personally  ascertained  that  he- 
iBUM  or  EBRDM  is  the  reading  both  of  Petrarch's  MS. 
ind  of  the  MS.  No.  79  in  the  Arabrosian  Library  at 
llilan;  also  of  the  Kloster-Neuburg  MS.;  also  of  the 
ux  most  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Vienna 
J^.  113.  114.  115.  117.  118.  121);  also  of  two  MSS. 
n  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich  (Nos.  18059  and  21562); 
ilso  of  the  Gudian ,  of  the  Dresden,  of  the  two  Leipzig, 
ind  of  the  three  (Nos.  54.  55.  56)  in  the  Hof-Bibliolhek 
n  Gotha.  It  is  also  the  reading  of  both  the  Heinsii, 
IS  well  as  of  H.  Stephens  and  all  the  ancient  editors. 
I  Is  plain  also  from  Pierius's  silence  that  no  other 
"eading  was  known  to  him. 

Dederatque  comam  diffundere  ventis  nuda  genu.  — 
5uch  was  also,  according  to  Pausanias  Qtkiaxaiv  A.  16), 
he  costume  of  the  maidens  who  ran  in  the  races  at 
IWs  in  honor  of  Juno:  ''KaH-evtai  aq)ioiv  ij  xofirjj 
{iTiov okiyov vne^yovazog  xa&rjxeL' 

NODOQUE   SINUS   COLLECTA  FLUENTES.   —     "PoSSiS    intClH- 

jere  fibulam melius  de  cingulo  accipiemus."  — 

Ieyne.     "Rectissime  Ileyn.   non   de  fibula sed 

le  cingulo  capiL"  —  Forbiger.  I  understand  nodo  to 
ncan  neither  'fibula*,  nor  *cingulum',  but  simply  a 
mot  tied  on  the  fullness  (sinus)  of  her  garment,  in 
luch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  it  from  impeding  her 
ipeed;  the  fullness  of  her  garment  knotted  upon  itself. 
'or  the  manner  in  which  the  'sinus  fiuentes'  are 
!ius  put  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a  knot,  see  the 
gure  of  Diana  Succincla  in  the  Mus.  Pio  Clem.  TIL 
^ab.  AXXl^IIL    See,  further,  Comm.  En,  VI.  300, 
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331. 

0    OUAM   TE  MEHOHEH   VTRGO   NAMQUE   BAUD   TIBI  VULT 
MORTALES  NEC  VOX   HOUINEM   SONAT   0   DEA  CERTE 
AN   PHOSBI   SOROR   AN   NYMPHARUM   SANGUINIS   UNA 


•Wer  bist  du,  sprich  — "  rufi  er  in  Hast, 
Starrt  an  das  Wunder,  das  er  schaut  — 

*Wer  bist  du,  unvergleicblicb  Weib? 
So  weit  der  lichte  Himmel  blaut, 
Nie  sah  mein  Aug'  so  holden  Leib. 
Bist  du  der  Elfen  eine,  sprich, 
Die  lieblich  in  der  Mondnacht  Glanz 
Hinwehen  im  Icichten  Geistertanz, 
Wie?  —  oder  lebst  du  so  wie  ich?" 

ZEDirrz,  Waldfr&ulein,  4.  Abeniht 


339. 

BAUD   EQUIDEM    TALI   ME   DIGNOR    IIONORE 


Not  referring  specially  to  *Multa  libi  ante  aras* 
but  generally  to  the  whole  of  Eneas's  speech  aser 
divinity  to  her. 


343. 

GENUS    INTRACTABILE    BELLO 
J 

I  am  decided  by  the  so  similar  phrase,  *genus  ins 
rabile  bello  *  (En.  IV.  40)  applied  to  the  *  Gaetulsc  ur 
to  take  part  with  Heyne   against  Wagner,    and 
GENUS  iNTRACTABiLE  BELLO,   not  to  Carthage,   but  to 
immediately  preceding  *  fines  Libyci*. 
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353. 

ILLE   SYCHiCUM 
mPIUS   ANTE   ARAS   ATQUE   AURI   CiECUS   AMORE 
CLAM   FERRO   INCAUTUM   SUPERAT   SECURUS   AMORUM 
GERMANAE 


Ibcpius  refers,  not  to  aras,  but  to  the  murder  of  his 
lister's  husband;  and  the  meaning  is,  the  unnatural 
^f^Xither-in-law,  Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  VIL  127,  of  the 
sa.ine  murder  by  the  same  Pygmalion: 

^'Est  etiam  (rater;  cigus  manus  impia  possit 

Respergi  nostro,  sparsa  cruore  viri. 
Pone  deos,  ct  quae  tangendo  sacra  profanas: 
Non  bene  cslestes  impia  dextra  colil." 

S^e  Comm.  v.  14. 


360. 

C>£CUMQUE   DOMUS   SCELUS   OMNE   RETEXIT 


•So  Schiller,   Braui  von  Messina: 

**Schwarze  Verbrcchcn  verbirget  dies  Haus." 


367. 

PORTANTUR   AVARI 
PYGBiAUONIS   OPES   PELAGO 


Pygmalionis  OPES.  —  These  words  have  been  hitherto 
understood  to  mean  the  treasures  of  which  Pygmalion 
hoped  to  obtain  possession  by  the  murder  of  Sicha3us: 
"quas  ille  animo  et  spc  jam  prajceperat"  —  Heyhe; 
whose  interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  succeeding 
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commentators.  This  interpretation  is  undoubtedly  in- 
correct: for,  first,  the  peculiar  and  proper  meaning 
of  'opes'  is  not  treasures,  but  opulence,  and  the  strength 
and  power  consequent  upon  opulence ;  so  ''dives  opum," 
En.  I.  18;  "Trojanas  ut  opes,"  En.  II.  4;  "Has  evertil 
opes,"  En.  II  603;  "opibus  juvabo,"  En.  L  575. 
Secondly,  the  possessive  pygmalionis  cannot  without 
great  violence  be  wrested  so  as  to  mean  hope  of  pos« 
session.  Thirdly ,  supposing  the  structure  to  admit  of 
such  interpretation,  it  were  unworthy  of  Virgil,  having 
already  employed  one  sentence  in  informing  us  that 
the  ships  were  seized,  and  another  in  informing  us  that 
they  were  loaded  with  gold,  to  occupy  a  third  with  the 
statement  that  the  gold  sailed.  We  have  only  to  give 
to  OPES  its  true  signification  of  opulential  substance, 
and  to  PYGMALIONIS  its  proper  possessive  force,  and 
we  have  a  meaning  at  once  simple  and  worthy  of  the 
author,  viz.  that  the  strength  and  substance  of  Pygmalion 
was  carried  away  over  the  sea.  That  this  is  the  true 
meaning,  is  further  proved  by  the  very  next  sentence, 
"dux  femina  facti,"  as  well  as  by  "Ulta  virum,  poenas 
inimico  a  firatre  recepi,'*  En.  IV.  656.  For,  what  was 
the  deed  achieved  by  a  woman?  or  what  was  the  re- 
venge which  Dido  had  for  her  murdered  husband?  or 
what  was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  her  hostile 
brother?  Not  surely  the  running  away  with  a  treasure 
which  belonged  to  her  own  husband,  and  which  Pyg- 
malion had  never  even  so  much  as  possessed;  but  the 
emasculating  Pygmalion's  kingdom,  by  carrying  away 
(along  with  the  treasure)  men,  ships,  and  munitions  of 
war,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  found  a  great  city  and  a 
rival  empire.  Thus  it  is  not  indifferently  or  otiose,  that 
Venus  informs  Eneas  (and  Virgil  his  reader)  that  the 
OPES  pvGMAUoms  Sailed  the  deep,  but  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  him  for  the  display  of  wealth  and 
power  Copes')  with  which  he  is  greeted  at  Carthage; 
and  thus  again,  the  'nodus*  which  made  it  necessary 
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for  Venus  to  appear  in  person,  becomes  'dignior  vin- 
dice  dea'.  II  may  be  observed  further;  first,  that  the 
term  'veteres'  (v,  362)  is  ahnost  by  itself  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  'thesauros'  did  not  belong  either  to 
Sichasus  or  Pygmalion,  but  were  one  of  those  old  hoards, 
of  the  existence  of  which  no  person  living  was  aware, 
and  which  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  province 
of  ghosts  to  reveal;  and  secondly,  that  opes  must  be 
interpreted  as  I  have  proposed,  in  order  to  afford  a 
plausible  pretext  for  the  apprehension  expressed  (if  not 
fell)  by  Dido  (En.  IV.  325),  that  Pygmalion  would  follow 
her,  and  make  war  upon  Carthage. 

Should  the  reader  still  entertain  misgivings  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  interpretation,  let  him  compare 
the  exacUy  corresponding  passage  of  Suetonius  in  vUa 
(kdsaris,  c.  79:  'Tama  percrebuit  (C.  Julium  Ca^sareui) 
migraturum  Alexandriam  vel  Ilium,  translatis  simul 
opibus  imperii/'  Also  the  almost  express  citation 
of  the  passage  by  Ovid,  Heroid.  VIL  149: 

"Hos  poUus  populos  in  dotem,  ambage  remissa, 
Accipe,  et  advectas  Pygmalionis  opes/* 


378. 

ARTE   DIEM   CLAUSO    COMPONET   VESPER   OLYMPO 


The  allusion  is  plainly  to  the  ordinary  shutting  up  of 
a  house  at  the  approach  of  night.    Compare: 

'*Et  thalamos  clausit  Nox  atra  hominumque  Dcumque." 

Sa.  Ital.  XIV.  542. 

I  find  in  Pierius:  *'In  codicibus  aliquot  anliquis  non 
invenuste  'componat'  habelur;**  which  reading,  adop- 
ted by  Wagner  in  his  Heynian  Virgil,  and  with  much 
reason  oppugned  by  Forbiger,  has  been  tacitly  abandon- 
ed by  Wagner  in  his  Virg,  Br.  En, 
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397. 

ADSPICE  BIS  SENDS  LiETANTES  AGMINE  CYGNOS 
iETHERiA  QUOS  LAPSA  PLAGA  JOVIS  ALES  APERTO 
TURBABAT  C^LO  NUNC  TERRAS  ORDINE  LONGO 
AUT  CAPERE  AUT  CAPTAS  JAM  DESPECTARE  VIDENTUR 
UT  REDUCES  ILLI  LUDUNT  STRIDENTIBUS  ALIS 
ET  CGETU  CINXERE  POLUM  CANTUSQUE  DEDERE 
HAUD  ALITER  PUPPESQUE  TU^E  PUBESQUE  TUORUM 
AUT  PORTUM  TENET  AUT  PLENO  SUBIT  OSTIA  VELO 


"Capere,  eligere,  ul  (Georg,  11.  230):  Ante  locum  ca- 
pies  oculis.  Despectare,  i.  e.  electas  jam  intentius 
dcspicere."  —  Servius. 

''li  LiETANTES  AGMINE  nuRC  teiTas  paitim  e  longinquo 
oculis  capere  (s.  locum  ubi  considaiil  designare),  par- 
tim  easdem,  captas  jam,  ex  propinquo  spectare  viden- 
tur  (hoc  pertinel  ad  eos,  qui  sunt  in  primo  ag^nine, 
illud  ad  eos,  qui  in  extremo);  factoque  in  orbem  vo- 
lalu,  cum  cantu  revertuntur."  —  Wagner,  Virg,  Br,  En, 
To  which  interpretation  there  are  these  two  capital  ob- 
jections: first,  that  no  instance  has  been  produced,  nor 
I  think  can  be  found,  in  which  *  capere',  simply  and 
without  adjunct,  si^ifies  oculis  capere,  designare;  and 
secondly,  that  if  capere  be  oculis  designare,  captas  must 
be  oculis  designatas;  and  then  what  kind  of  sense  does 
despectare  oculis  terras  jam  oculis  designatas  afford? 
or  how  could  Venus  possibly  point  out,  or  Eneas 
possibly  observe,  a  distinction  between  the  fore  part 
of  the  flock  of  birds ,  despectantes  terras  oculis,  and 
the  hind  part,  designantes  terras  octdis? 

Another  and   more  generally  adopted  interpretatioa 
of  the    passage   is  that  of  Burmann  and  Voss:    "Haui> 
ALITER  etc.    decent   partem  modo  avium  jam  tenuiss^ 
terram,  partem  vero  jam  appropinquare  et  despicer^^ 
locum,   quem  capiant.    *  Cap  lis'   vero   est  in  Mentel^ 
tertio   pro  varia  lectione,   el  a  m.  pr.  in  Regie,   se<^ 
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\s  rectum  est,  scilicet  jam  a  prioribus,  qui  jam 
enderant  in  lenram,  ut  patet  ex  v.  404,  adt  portum 
r,  AUT  PLENO  suBiT  osTiA  VELO I  scd  scFupulus  super- 
quomodo,  si  jam  pars  in  ierram  delata,  alia  jam 
ectare  Ierram  el  appropinquare  videlur,  polum  cin- 
it  coetu,  quem  (i.  c.  caelum,  aera)  jam  deseruisse 
nt  intelligi.  An  liceret  solum  substituere,  quod 
iquila  turbatae  aves  reliquerant,  et  nunc  reduces 
unt  hidentes?  Sed  non  addicentibus  libris  snex^y 
lis  explicandum  relinquo/*  — •  Burmann. 

me  die  zweimal  sechs  in  dem  Zug  frohlockenden  Sfchw&ne, 
den  fttherischen  Hohcn  entsturzt,  erst  Jupiters  Adler 
rt'  in  entnebelter  LuA;  nun  crdw&rts  siehst  du  im  Heerzug 
lis  8ie  gesenkt,  thcils  nahend  auf  schon  gescnkte  herabschaun. 
vrie  der  Heimkehr  jene  sich  freun  mit  rauschenden  Flugeln, 
sie  im  Schwann  umiingtcn  den  Pol,  und  Gesange  des  Jubels : 
ist  dir  auch  Flotle  sowohl,  als  s&mmtUchc  Jagend, 
Is  in  dem  Port,  thetls  naht  sie  mit  schwellendem  Segel  der 

Mundung.'* 

Voss, 

interpretation  is  suificiently  condemned  by  Bur- 
n's own  objection,  "sed  scrupulus  superest**  etc. 
k  third  interpretation,  proposed  by  Wagner  in  his 
on  of  Heyne's  Virgil,  is  as  follows:  "terras  partim 
re,  partim,  qui  primi  terram  attigerant,  jam  rursus 
Hum  sublati  despectare  videntur/' 
Q  all  these  modes  of  understanding  tlie  passage 

I  believe  no  other  mode  has  ever  been  proposed) 
3  seems  to  me  to  be  this  radical  error,  the  assumption 
the  birds  are  divided  by  the  conjunctions  aut,  aut, 
two  parties.  Let  us  understand  these  corgunctions 
idicating  not  two  distinct  parties,  but  two  distinct 

of  the  whole  number  of  birds,  and  all  diiGcuIty 
shes  at  once:  Behold,  says  Venus,  those  twelve 
is:  how,  having  escaped  their  enemy  y  they  alight 
after  another  (ordine  longo),  and  then,  rising  again 
he  wing,  wheel  round  and.  round  in  circles,  singing 
•  song    of  triumph   and  looking  down  as  it  were 
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contempiuousJy  (sec  Comment  on  despbctaks  below)  ot 
ihe  place  of  shelter  for  which  they  have  now  no  kmger 
occasion. 

As  the  swans  are  not  divided  into  two  parties  by 
the  conjunctions  aut,  aut,  v,  400,  so  neither  is  Eneas's 
fleet  divided  into  two  parties  by  the  same  coiyunctioiM, 
r.  404,  the  meaning  of  v,  404  being,  are  either  eniering 
the  harbour,  or  actually  safe  in  it.  The  idea  of  the 
safety  of  the  fleet  would  have  been  equally  presented 
to  Eneas,  if  the  swans  had  been  represented  merely  it 
alighting  or  alighted  on  the  ground,  and  the  ships  as 
actually  in  port,  but  the  picture  would  have  wanted  its 
main  beauty,  the  life  and  animation  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  rejoicing  of  the  birds  in  airy  circles  round  and 
round  their  place  of  refuge,  and  by  the  fleet  entering 
the  port  in  full  sail. 

Nunc  opposes  the  present  safe  state  of  the  birds 
(whether  alighting  or  Hying  in  circles  round  the  place 
where  they  had  alighted)  to  their  previous  state  of 
danger:  jav  opposes  their  last  described  act  of  flying 
round  in  circles  to  their  immediately  preceding  act  of 
alighting,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  the  completion.  As 
if  Venus  had  said :  Those  birds  which  you  see  yonder 
wheeling  round  in  the  air  over  the  spot  on  which  a 
moment  ago  they  took  refuge  Arom  the  eagle,  and  f^om 
which  they  have,  without  resting  there,  this  instant 
arisen  in  order  to  give  vent  to  their  joy. 

In  the  words  LAETAirrES  AcanfE  Venus  describes  the 
present  state  of  the  swans,  i.  e.  their  state  at  the  mo- 
ment when  she  flrst  directs  £neas*s  attention  to  them; 
they  are  laetantes  agmine,  rejoicing  in  a  body:  in  tho 

words    uETHERiA VTOENTUR    sho    describcs    thei^ 

previous    misfortune   and    escape    witnessed    both    b^ 
herself  and  Eneas;  and  in  the  words  ut  reduces  ....    - 
DEDEBE  returns  to  their  present  slate,   viz.   that  already 
expressed  by  laetantes  agmine,   and  which  has  contft-* 
nued  unaltered  during  the  time  she  has  been  speaking*  ? 
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words  REDUCES  LUDmrr  stridentibds  aus,  c(btu  cinxere 
,  and  CANTUS  dedere,  being  but  a  developement  of 

idea  briefly  expressed  in  l^etantes  agmine.  Such 
Biraptions  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  and  resumptions 
the  direct  thread  of  the  discourse  are  of  extremely 
q[uent  occurrence   in  Virgil;  compare:    "Prospiciens 

nma  placidum  caput  extulit  unda Prospi- 

ns  genitor  caeloque  invectus  aperto,"  v.  131  and  159, 

1  **  rolls  summas  levibus   periabitur  undas 

»ctit  equos  curruque  volans  dat  iora  secundo/'v./^/ 
1  160, 

Capere  terras;    —   as  *capere  portura*,   Caes.  B,  G, 

36;  (observe  the  force  and  propriety  with  which 
•f^l  applies  to  the  swans'  arrival  at  their  port, 
!  ground,  the  very  term  ordinarily  used  to  express 
{hip's  refuging  in  port);  *capere  Italiam',  En,  IX,  267 ; 
mulum  capit',  En.  VL  754;  *locum  capiunf,  En,  V, 
% ;  and  the,  if  possible,  still  more  exact  French  pa- 
lel,  prendre  ierre,  to  land;  with  which  compare  the 
iverse  expression  of  Ovid,  Amor.  Ill,  2,  48: 
"ffil  mihi  cum  pelago;  me  mea  terra  capit'* 

ViDENTDR,  —  although  in  the  strict  construction  per- 
iling equally  to  capere  and  despectare,  is  (according 
the  style  of  which  Virgil  is  so  fond  —  see  Comment 
t^  — and  of  which  see  a  most  remarkable  example 
.  X  13)  to  be  referred  in  the  sense  to  despectare 
oe,  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  Either  alight  or  seem  to 
k  down,  for  Eneas  could  see  the  swans  actually 
^hUng,  although  he  could  not  see  them  actually  look- 
:  down,  but  only  seeming  as  if  they  looked  down. 

Despectare.  —  **Piso  vix  Tiberio  cedere ;  liberos  ejus 
multum  infra  despectare".  Taqt.  Annal,  II.  43.  6. 
espectare  omnia  terrena."  Ahmian.  XIV.  11. 

"At  tu,  scu  rapidum  poll  per  axem 
Fams  curribus  arduis  Icvatus, 
Qua  surg-unl  animx  polcntiorcs, 
Terras  despicis,  et  sepalehra  rides.** 

Statics,  SUv,  II,  7.  107. 

16 
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I  doubt  not  that  despectare  is  the  true  reading ,  partly 
because  I  have  found  it  in  the  only  three  MSS.  which 
I  have  myself  personally  examined  respecting  the  pas- 
sage, viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  but  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  quoted  by  Donat.  ad  Terent.  Heavt. 
IL  3, 

Reduces,  —  not  returning,  or  on  their  way  back  ("fth 
ctoque  in  orbem  volatu,  cum  cantu  revertuntur"  — 
Wagner),  but  actually  returned;  first,  because  such  is 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  (''Quae  tibi  poiliceor 
reduci  rebusque  secundis,*'  En.  IX,  301.  "Gratatur 
reduces,"  En.  V.  40) ;  and  secondly,  because  the  swans 
cannot  well  be  supposed  to  celebrate  their  escape  be- 
fore they  have  actually  arrived  in  a  place  of  safety. 

Et  ccetu  cinxere  polum  cantusqde  dedere;  —  i.  e.  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  manner  of  swans,  flying  and  sing- 
ing together:  "Seine  Stimme  liisst  er  (viz.  Cycnus 
musicus)  im  hohen  Fluge  erlonen,  und  ob  sie  gleieh 
dem  Gak'Gak  der  Ganse  ahnelt,  so  ist  sie  doch  weit 
voUer  und  reiner,  und  wenn  viele  zusammen  sich  horen 
lassen,  klingt  es  wie  ein  Glockenspiel,  da  die  Stimme 
der  altem  und  jungern,  oder  miinnlichen  und  weiblichen 
Vogel  hoher  oder  tiefer  ist."  Reise  in  Island,  Anno 
1820,  von  Thienemann  (a  most  intelligent  and  accurate 
observer  of  nature).    Zweite  Abth.   Zweiter  Abschnitt 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  adhere  to  my  interpretation  of  the 
above  passage,  notwithstanding  the  objections  made  to 
it  by  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  candid  of  Virgil's 
commentators,     Forbiger;     see  his  third  Edition. 


407. 
niVINUM  veutice  odorem 


'Oeiov  odfi^jg  nvevfia^     Hippolytus    recognising    the 
presence  of  a  divinity  by  the  odor,  Eurip.  Hippol  1391. 
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415. 

AT   VENUS   OBSCURO    GRADI£NTES    AERE   SEPSIT 
ET   MULTO    NEBOLiC   CIRCUM   DEA   FUDIT    AMICTU 


The  ancients  believed  (correctly)  that  the  air  was 
without  light  in  itself,  i.  e.  dark,  unless  illuminalcd  by 
the  sun's  or  other  light.     Compare  Lucret.  V.  649: 

*'At  nox  obruit  ingenti  caligine  terras, 
Aut  ubi  de  longo  cursu  sol  ultima  c(cli 
Impulit,  atque  suos  ecflavit  languidus  igrnes, 
Concu8808  itere,  et  labefactos  acre  multo;*' 

also  Lucret.  V.  695: 

"Aut  quia  crassior  est  certis  in  partibus  aer, 
Sub  terns  ideo  tremulum  jubar  hssitat  i^ni, 
Nee  penetrare  potest  facile,  atque  emergere  ad  ortus." 

Cmcmi  D£A  FUDIT  AMICTU.  —  Dea  explains  why  Venus 
was  able  to  envelop  them  in  darkness.  Compare  Pro- 
pert  n.  I.  10: 

**Seu  cum  poscentes  somnus  decUnat  ocellos, 
Invenio  causas  millc  pocta  novas;" 

where  *poeta*  explains  why  Propertius  was  able  to 
invent  so  many  explanations.    See  Comm.  v,  721, 


422. 

corripuere  viam 


Shortened  the  way ,  went  fast  over  the  road,  proceeded 
quick.  Compare :  "Erimus  ergo  ibi  dedicationis  die,  queni 
epulo  celebrare  constltui.  Subsistemus  fortasse  ct  se- 
quenti ;  sed  tanto  magis  viam  ipsam  corripiemus."  Plw. 
Epist.  III.  L 

—  "Tarda  neccssitas 
Leti  corripuil  gradum.*' 

HoR.  Od.  I.  3,  32. 
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427. 

PARS  DUCERE  MUROS 
MOLIRIOUE  ARGEM  KT  MANtBUS  8UBV0LVERE  8AXA 
PARS  OPTARE  LOCUM  TECTO  ET  CONCLUDERE  SULCO 


'oatco,  fORsa;  civilas  enini,  non  domu$,  circumdatnr 

sulco."  —  SERVltrS. 

''CoNCLUDERE  SULCO,  fossam  ducere ;  definire  ffidium  situm 

ae  locum  fossa  facta,  in  quam  fundamenlum  immitlatur 

seu  crepido.    Male  de  aratro  cogilanl."  —  Ukyke. 

**Fossa  facia,  qua  fundamenla  ponanlnr."  —  WA6nB» 

Virg,  Br.  En, 

''Sed  mirum »  quod  in  ipsa  Carthagine  non  solum  pars 

ducere  murum  ag;grediatur,  sed 

PARS  OPTAR£  LOCDM  TECTO   RT  COfKUOhtRB,  BOtCO. 

Privaue  itaque  sedes  eodem  Etrusco  riiu  consecrantm 
Quod  non  revera  factum,  sed  de  publico  ud  privatum 
solum  a  Yirgilio  translatum  esse  credo.  • —  Lersch, 
Antiq.  Virgil,  p,  SO. 

''Durch  einen  gezo^enen  Graben  den  Umfan^  des  kun^ 
ligen  Uauses  bezeichnen.**  —  Ladewig. 

The  fundamental  error  in  all  these  explanations  is 
the  assigning  of  loo  restricted  a  sense  to  tecto:  which 
here,  as  *tcclis'  in  the  parallel  passage  En.  TIL  134 
(where  see  Comm.),  nieans  not  a  private  house  as  op- 
posed to  the  public  building,  the  arx,  but  building  g^ 
ncrally;  locum  tecto,  i.  e.  locum  ccdificando,  idoneum 
ad  wdificandum.  One  pars  of  the  working  Tyrians  is 
employed  in  the  actual  masonry  of  the  city,  the  arx 
and  Nvalls  being  the  most  im])oriani  parts  and  repre^ 
senting  the  whole;  the  olher  pars  is  employed  either 
in  choosing  sites  whereon  to  erect  further  buildings 
(whether  of  the  arx  or  private  houses,  is  not  expressed, 
and  makes  small  difTerence);  or  in  enclosing  the  whole 
with  a  'sulcus'.  In  plain  prose,  some  of  the  Tyrians 
are  employed  in   the  laying  out,   others  in  the  actual 
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building,  of  the  city.  The  Aindamenlal  error  corrected, 
suLco  returns  to  it8  proper  meaning,  the  plough  furrow ; 
drawn  as  usual,  not  round  a  particular  private  house, 
but  round  the  whole  city,  the  arx  included.  So  under- 
stood the  sentence  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual  man- 
ner«  the  last  words  winding  up  and  rounding  the 
whole. 

Mature  consideration  has  induced  me  thus  to  alter 
the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  and  which,  first  published  in 
the  Classical  Museum,  has  been  quoted,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  find,  adopted,  by  Forbiger  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  excellent  work. 

Optare.  —  It  seems  to  me  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  is  the  correct  reading.  I  find  in  Pierius:  ''In 
veteribus  fere  omnibus  exemplaribus  legi  apt  are  lo- 
cum. Twx  eat  I  to  n^fM^vJ*  A  statement  strongly 
confirmed  by  Burmann:  ''A p tare  etiam  omnes  fere 
Heinsio  inspecti;  et  Excerpta  nostra,  et  GrsBvianus, 
Francianus,  Pugetianus  et  £d.  Yenef  According  to 
Bottari  (whose  assertion  is  confirmed  by  Ambrogi), 
'aptare*  has  been  the  original  reading  of  the  Roman 
(No.  3867),  and  has  been   altered  by  a  different  hand 

into  OPTARE  (thus :  apt  are).  I  find  *aplare'  in  the  Dresden 
MS. ;  also  in  the  Leipzig  No.  35,  the  *a*  however  in 
the  latter  having  the  appearance  of  being  an  alteration 
of  the  original  reading.  The  other  Leipzig  MS.  (No.  36) 
has  OPTARE ;  Henry  Stephens  and  Alfieri  have  *aptare\ 
the  Modena  edition  of  1475  opt  are. 


430. 

jura   MAGISTRATUSQUE  LEGDNT   SANCTUMUUE  SENATUfl 


The  ur^ust  stigma  affixed  by  Heync  to  this  line  has  been 
very  properly  removed  by  Wagner.    It  is  quite  according 
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to  Virgirs  usual  manner  to  introduce  such,  if  I  may  so 
say,  parenthetic  passages.  See  Comments  £^.  I.  4; 
III.  571;  IV.  484;  VI.  83  and  739,  I  have  myself 
found  the  line  in  the  following  MSS.:  the  Gudian,  the 
Petrarchian,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  three  Gothan  (Nos. 
54,  56  and  236),  three  Vienna  (Nos.  113,  114,  115), 
also  in  the  two  Leipzig  and  in  the  Dresden.  It  is  also 
acknowledged  by  Servius,  and  is  (according  to  Foggini) 
in  the  Medicean,  and  (according  to  Bottari)  in  the  Yft- 
tican  Fragment.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  both  the 
Stephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii,  as  well  as  by  Bur- 
mann,  Ambrogi,  Brunck,  Jahn  and  Forbiger,  and  is  ia 
Alfieri's  text  and  the  Baskerville. 


435. 

CUM  G£NTIS  ADULTOS 
EDUCUNT  FETUS 


Adultos;  —  having  undergone  their  transformations, 
and  assumed  the  perfect  or  adult  insect-form,  that  of 
*  imago'. 

Gentis;  —  because  **sola;  communes  gnatos  ...  habent-" 
Geory,  IV,  153. 


447. 

EFFODERE  LOCO  SIGNUM  QUOD  REGIA  JUNO 
MONSTRARAT  CAPUT  ACRIS  EQUI  SIC  NAM  FORE  BELLO 
EGREGIAM  ET  FACU^M  VICTU  PER  S-fiCULA  GENTEM 


Caput  acris  equi.  —  See  a  representation  on  an  ancient 
Roman  lamp  in  the  Passerian  Collection,  of  a  war-horse'^ 
head  transfixed  with  a  spear;  set  down  by  Passeriu^ 
(Lucemce  Ficiiles,  Tom.  il.  Tab.  27)  as  an  emblem  of 
the  conquest  of  Carthage.   See  also  Ursini  fVirg.  CoUaiJ: 
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"eliam  apud  me  argenleum  numisma  Punicis  Hlteris 
notatum,  in  cigus  altera  parte  equi  caput,  et  palma  per- 
cussa  est." 

FACiLEif  viCTU.  —  Ladewig's  arguments  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  me  to  derive  victu  with  him  from  *vinco', 
and  to  take  the  expression  facilem  victu  as  epexegetic 
of  BEixo  EGREGiAM.  The  descHptiou  of  Carthage  in  the 
text  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  de- 
scription of  Carthage  at  the  outset  of  the  poem,  facilem 
vicTD  being  equivalent  to  'dives  opum',  and  bello  egre- 
giam  to  'studiis  asperrima  belli*.  In  reply  to  the  ar- 
gument of  Ladewig,  "Auch  ist  das  Pferd  nicht  Symbol 
derFruchtbarkeitund  derFiille,"  I  quote  (withDeBulgaris) 
''Innog  yefaQyog  r   ayctd'og    xQaveQog  v  aixfirjvijg.** 

It  appears  from  Ammian  (XXII.  16)  that,  when  Di- 
nocrates  was  building  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  the  fu- 
ture richness  and  abundance  of  that  city  was  prognos- 
ticated by  an  omen :  ''Qui  cum  ampla  moenia  fundaret 
et  pulchra,  penuria  calcis  ad  momentum  parum  repert®, 
omnes  ambitus  lineales  farina  respersit,  quod  civitatem 
post  haec  alimentorum  uberi  copia  circumfluere 
fortuito  monstravit." 


450. 

HlC  TEMPLUM  JUNONI  INGENS  SroONIA  DIDO 
CONDEBAT  DONIS  OPULENTUM  ET  NUMINE  DIV^E 
iEREA  GUI  GRADIBUS  SURGEBANT  LIMINA  NIX^QUE 
i£R£  TRABES  FORIBUS  CARDO  STRIDEBAT  AHENIS 


Doms  OPULENTUM  ET  NUBiiNE  DiVM,  —  Not,  enriched  with 
gifts  because  of,  or  through  the  influence  of,  the  ^numen 
IHvae*  ("Potentia  Numinis  templum  donis  ditavit,  hinc 
ipsum  Divae  numine  opulentum  dicitur"  —  Wagner), 
but,  rich  in  votive  offerings  and  the  ^numen  Divae'; 
the  votive  offerings   together  with  the   'numen  Divae' 


consUtuUng  the  riches  of  the  temple.    Compare:  '^Ifasi 
tua  dives  avis,"    En.  X,  201. 

Nix^QUE  ^RE  TRABEs.  —  Heyno,  adhering:  to  the  viil' 
gar  reading  'nexssque',  thns  explains  this  passage 
"Nexaeque  liminibus  (adjunctce  et  impositcp  limini)  trabei 
(posies)  surgebant  (erant  ex)  aere."  On  which  Wundap 
lich  observes:  "Durum  est,  jungere  surgebant  cenm 
Nam,  Tit  omittam  duplicem  structuram  Umina  surgum 
gradibus ,  et  irahes  surgunt  are,  ea  est  collocatio  vei^ 
borum  ut  nexce  cere  conjungatur  audienti.  VideUx-; 
necterc  aliqiiid  aliqua,  vol  ex  aliqua  materia,  —  nam 
iitraque  conslructio  bona  est,  —  esse  fahricari^^icpAm. 
de  materia;  ita  ut  nexus  are  pro  (ereus  dicatur."  TIi< 
critique  on  Heyne's  gloss  is  correct  and  well  judged 
not  so  the  proposed  inlerpretalion,  for  *nexae  aere  '. 
if  equivalent  to  *aereus',  had  belter  been  omitted,  ajB 
embarrassing  the  construction,  without  conveying  anjr 
meaning  not  already  conveyed  by  mturk,  the  action  of 
which  is  as  full  and  perfect  on  trabes  as  on  lddic^ 
Voss's  interpretation, 

—  **und  gediegene  Pfostcn 
Strcblen  mil  Erz;" 

founded  on  the  same  analysis  of  the  structure  as  Wun- 
derlich's,   is   liable  to  the  same  objection.     La  Cerda's 
is  the  ordinary  meaning,   door-posts  bound  or  jointed 
together  with  fastenings  of  brass,  and  is  summarily  and 
justly  rejected  by  Heyne ,   as  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
picture :  ''At  hoc  pro  reliqua  templi  magnificentia  quam 
csset  jejunum!"    La  Cerda's  words  declare  his  distress, 
and  the  diiricully  he  is  at  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
passage:   "Trabes;  ubi  hae?    Refero  ad  portas  templi, 
vel  polius  ad  postes  i)ortarum,  qui  ex  trabibus  ilUgatis 
innexisque  aire.    Vel   tu  mihi  indica,    ubi  essent  he 
trabes?   nam  si   ad   reliquum  opiftcium  templi  referat, 
vix  credam,  cum  Poeta  tantum  occupatus  sit  in  omando 
limine."    To  these  explanations,  as  well  as  to  all  tliose 
which  have  yet  been  offered,  or,  so  far  as  I  see,  ean 
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be  offered,  of  Ihe  received  reading,  Ihere  is,  besides, 
this  eapital   general  objection,    that  Ihey  ail  so   limit 
Villi's  description  as  to  make  it  the  description,   not 
ef  a  temple,  or  the  facade  or  portal  of  a  temple,  but 
of  a  mere  door;  the  sum  total  of  the  sense  contained 
in  the  two  lines  being,   that  there  were  steps  up  to  the 
€oer;  the  sill,  posts,  and  valves  of  which  were  of  brass, 
I    therefore  unite  with  Calrou  in  rejecting  the  common 
reading,  as  incapable  of  affording  any  good  sense,  and 
in  adopting  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  (see 
BoUari)  and  of  those  other  manuscripts  referred  to  by 
Servius  ("Multi  ixixm  legunt,   non  nexae")  and  Bur- 
Q^ann,  vvumqxie..  This  reading  being  adopted,  the  passage 
becomes    disembarrassed    of  all    difficulty,    the   con- 
junction clear,   and    the  meaning  harmonious   to  the 
Context,  and  worthy  of  Virgil.    Limina  is  not  merely 
^^6  threshold,  but  the  whole  solum  or  ground  in  front 
^f  and  adjoining  the  door;  trabes  (literally,  the  great 
^eams,   travi,  of  the  roof,  and  particularly  the  archi- 
^ves,  architravi:  "Trabes  supra  columnas  et  paratatas 
et  aulas  ponuntur."    Vitruv.  IV.  2.    And  again,  IV.  7: 
'*Effique  trabes  compacliles  ponanlur,  ut  lanlam  habeant 
crassitudinem,  quantae   summse  columnse   erit  hypotra- 
chelium")  is  the  roof  itself  —  nor  let  it  be  objected, 
that  tlie  object  expressed  by  trabes  must  be  w  o  o  d  e  n , 
for  we  have  (Hor.  Carm,ILJ8,3)  *  trabes'  of  marble: 
**Non    trabes  Hymettiae    premunt  columnas;"   compare 
Pliny,  Lib.  XXXVf.  8;  and  (Claddian.  de  Rapt,  Proserp, 
/.  242)  Hrabes'  actually  of  brass:  "Trabibus  solidatur 
aenis  culmen  ;**  —  ^brea  surgebant  is  the  common  predi- 
cate   of    UMTNA    and    trabes:    m\M   mkz    (leaning   on 
brass,   i.  e.  brazen  columns  —  the  precise  position  of 
the  *  trabes*  as  described  by  Vitruvius — )   the  special 
predicate    of   trabes;     the    emphalic    words   are  ^rea 
and  jekr;   the  structure   is,   *cui   limina  trabesque  sere 
nixsB,     surgebant    serea*;    and    the    picture   presented 
is   that  of  the  whole  facade  of  the  temple,   consisting 
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of  the  brazen  'Umina\  the  brazen  roof^heaims  or 
architraves  (i.  e.  brazen  roof:  ^Voy  oQO^v  ;ifaXieot;K*' 
Pausan.  ^Pwxixa^  cap.  Y)  sMppor led  on  brazen  columns, 
and  the  brazen  folding  or  valved  doors,  all  elevated  on 
a  flight  of  steps. 

If  further  confirmation  of  the  reading  nixjIquk  be 
required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  exactly  corresponding 
'premunt'  of  Horace,  just  quoted;  in  the  Mncuoibunt' 
of  Statius  in  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Mars, 
manifestly  a  copy  of  Virgil's  temple  of  Juno: 

**Ferrea  compago  laterum;  ferro  arcta  tcnintar 
Limina;  ferratis  incumbunt  tecla  columnis.'* 

Theb.  ill  43; 

in  Avienus's 

**Templa  Sinopici  Jo  vis  aslant  nixa  columnis." 

Dcscriptio  Tenxt,  376; 

in  Ovid's 

"Tcmpla  manent  hodie,  vastis  innixa  columnis; 
Perque  quater  denes  Uur  in  ilia  gradus." 

Ex  Ponto  ni  2.  49; 

and  in  Statius's 

"Pendent  innumcris  fastigia  nixa  columnis." 

Sih.  L  2.  152. 

An  exact  parallel  for  the  expression,  *ajre«  surgebant 
trabes',  is  supplied  by  Virgil  himself  (Georg.  IIL  29): 

—  "Navali  surgenles  ssre  columnas." 

In  addition  to  all  which,  I  may  observe,  that  the 
omission  of  columns  in  the  description  of  so  great  and 
magnificent  a  temple  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  very  singular  and  remarkable. 

Trades  {(he  great  beams  of  the  roof,  as,  indepen- 
dently of  the  preceding  argument,  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  etymological  tree  alone,  trabes,  travi,  arcki* 
travi,  architraves)  is  here  used  for  the  whole  roof,  in 
the  same  way  as  its  singular  'trabs'  is  so  often  used 
for  the  whole  ship:  ex.  gr.  En.  IV.  566;  III.  191 ;  Pers, 
V.  Ul;  HoR.  Carm.  I.  L  13;  &c. 
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Conclusive  as  the  above  arg^uments  seem  to  be, 
mast  not  conceal  trom  the  reader  that  'nexaeque' 
I  according  to  Foggini  the  reading  of  the  Mcdicean 
IS.  It  is  also  the  reading  of  both  the  Heinsii ,  and  of 
^urmann,  although  from  Burmann's  note  it  would  appear 
kiat  HDLCOUE  was  the  reading  which  he  had  himself 
^tended  for  his  text  I  have  also  found  either  'nexae- 
I  ne'  or  *nexae*  in  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have  myself 
•eTsonally  examined  with  respect  to  this  passnge ;  viz. 
n  exaeque'  in  eight  Vienna  MSS.  (Nos.  113.  114.  115. 
1«.  117.  118.  120.  121),  two  Munich  (Nos.  18059, 
t  562),  two  Ambrosian  (viz.  the  Petrarchian,  and  No.  79), 
fcicKloster-Neuburg,  and  both  the  Leipzig;  and*nexae* 
1  the  Gudian,  in  No.  523  of  Munich,  and  in  the  Dresden. 
Il  is  remarkable  that  Pierius,  no  less  than  Ambrogi, 
^  entirely  silent  as  to  the  reading  of  this  verse:  from 
''hich  silence  I  would  infer  that  *n  exaeque' was  the 
"Wy  reading  known  to  either;  an  inference  which  seems 
'laced  beyond  doubt  as  to  Pierius  at  least,  by  his  quo- 
Won  of  'nexae  a?re  trabes*  in  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations on  *auratasque  trabes*.  En.  II.  448. 

In  his  third  Edition  Forbiger  has  adopted  nix^,  de- 
iided  thereto  (as  it  would  appear  from  his  note)  by  my 
irguments  in  favor  of  that  reading,  published  in  the 
Tasncal  Museum  (No.  XX).   Lond.  July,  1848. 


466. 

SUNT   LACRYMiC:    RERUM 


icRnii;  —  human  a/fairs,  the  world;  as  shown  by  the 
ubsequent  ''mortalia."     See  Comni.  v.  182. 


1 
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474. 

I'RIMO    C>U-E    PRODITA   SOMNO 
TYDIDES    MULTA    VASTAUAT    Ci€DE   CUUENTUS 


iragner  seems  to  me  lo  err  in  connecting  the  wor^ 
PRiMO  SOMNO  wilh  VASTABAT,  unci  underslanding  tliem 
specify  simply  the  time  of  Tydides*s  invasion  of  tl:B.4e 
camp:  '*Quem  Rhesus  prima  nocte,  postquam  si.cj 
Trojam  venil,  capiebat."  —  Virg,  Br.  En.  The  wor< 
are,  I  think,  connected  with  prodita,  and  express 
instrument  or  agent  by  wlilch  the  camp  was  betrayt 
Compare:  "Ipso  tacitam  se  pondereprodit,"  Georg.IL 
and  (Schiller,  BraiU  von  Messina): 

—  "Des  Meers  ringsumgpebendc  Welle, 
Sie  verrath  uns  dem  kuhneii  Corsaren, 
Der  die  Kuste  verwcgen  durchkreuzt." 

Primo  SOMNO,  —  not  the  sleep  of  the  first  night,  l>  «*  • 
the  beginning,  or  first  part,  of  sleep;  first,  because  tll.i^ 
latter  is  the  meaninf;  of  the  words  both  in  Phaedr**^ 
(in.  10.31): 

"Sopita  primo  qus  nil  somno  senserat;" 

and  Silius  (IX.  90): 

"Ecce  sub  adventum  noctis  primumque  soporem;" 

and  (probably)  Propert.  I.  3.  3: 

*'Qualis  et  accubuit  primo  Cepheia  somno, 

Libera  jam  duris  cautibus,  Andromeda;'* 

and  of  the  exactly  corresponding  phrase  *  prima  quie^ 
in  Virgil  himself  (11.  268).    Secondly,  because,  so  xxv^^ 
derslood,  the  sense  is  not  only  stronger,  but  more  fhll 
explanatory   of  the  subsequent  "priusquam  Pabula  g*"^ 
stassent"  <fcc.,  viz.  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  befar^ 
they  had  time  to  taste  &c.     Thirdly,   because  the  fac^ 
that  the   slaughter  of  Rhesus  had  taken  place  on  th^ 
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first  night  after  his   arrival   at  Troy,    was  so  well 
known  as  n^t  to  require  express  specification. 

The  construction  is,   'cruentus   multa  caede';   not, 
'vaslabat  multa  caede*.    See  Comm.  v.  294.  Page  103. 


478. 

>ARTE  AUAFUGIENS  AMISSIS  TROILDS  ARMIS* 

WFEiLESt  PUEH  ATQUE  IMPAR  CONGRESSUS  ACHILLI 

FERTOR  EfiUIS  CORRUQUE  Hi«RET  RESUPINUS  INANI 

LORA  TENENS  TAMEN  HUIC  CERVIXOUE  COM^QUE  TRAHUNTtJR 

PER  TERRAM  ET  VERSA  PULVIS  INSCRIBITUR  HASTA 


Compare  Hippolytus  dragged  by  his  runaway  horses 
and  chariot,  Eurip.  ffippoL  1236 ;  also  the  fabricated 
story  which  the  messenger  tells  Clytemnestra  of  the 
death  of  Orestes,  Sophocl.  Eleclra,  748, 

Millinghen  (Peintures  de  Vases  Grecs,  Planche  17) 
gives  us  a  representation,  from  a  Greek  vase,  of  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  Troilus,  authenticated  by  the 
inscription  of  his  name  upon  the  ari^Xty,  and  stales 
that  it  is  the  only  known  artistic  memorial  of  Troilus 
in  existence. 


483. 

INTEREA  AD  TEMPLUM  NON  MQ\}A£.  PALLADIS  IBANT 
CRINIBUS  HJADES  PASSIS  PEPLUMQUE  FEREBANT 
SUPPLICITER  TRISTES  ET  TUNSiE  PECTORA  PALMIS 
DIVA  SOLO  nXOS  OCULOS  AVERSA  TENKBAT 


Heyne  removes  the  comma  placed  by  preceding  edi- 
tors after  rEREBAWT,  and  adds  in  a  note:  "Nescio  an 
melius  smppliciter  ferebant  jungas."  Wagner 
resiores  Ihc  comma  with  the  observation:  *'suppLicrrER 
TumtEs;  ita  jungendum,  ut  sit  sopplicanium  modo 
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tr isles,  ut  in  summo  renim  discrimine.*'  Heyne  is, 
I  think,  nearer  the  truth  than  Wagiier,  but  sUH  fUta 
in  my  opinion  far  short  of  a  correct  understanding  ol 
the  passage.  Suppuoter  belongs,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
neither  to  tristes,  nor  to  ferebant,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  two  verses  immediately  preceding  it,  especially 
to  tlie  two  verbs  ibant  and  ferebant,  but  above  all  to 
ibant;  as  if  Virgil  had  written,  Hiades  ibanl  suppiicUet 
ad  iemplum;  i.  e.  crinibus  passis,  pephtm  feraUe^, 
tristes  et  tunsce  pectora  palmis.  Suppuotir  is  the  em- 
phatic word  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  hence  its  po- 
sition at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  its  separa- 
tion from  both  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent  word 
by  a  pause;  see  Comm.  En.  IL  246.  All  the  predicatefl^ 
CRiNiBiis  PASSIS,  PEPLUM  FEREBANT  ( foT  this  is  no  more  than 
a  predicate,  and  equivalent  to  'peplum  ferentes'),  tristes, 
and  TUNSiE  pectora,  are  only  explanatory  or  pictorial  ol 
suppuaTER.    The  punctuation  should  therefore  be: 

INTEREA   AD    TEMPLUM    NON    AEQU^   PALLADIS    IBANT 
CmiflBUS   ILIADES   PASSIS,    PEPLUMQUX   FEREBAlfT, 

suppuciter;  tristes,  et  tunsa  pectora  palmis. 
As 

IBART 

suppliciter  ; 

so  (v.  522 J: 

"Ibant 

Oranles  veniaiii;" 

and  (En,  II.  254): 

"Ibat 

Littora  nota  petens.*' 

On  the  other  hand  supplictter  and  tristes  are  thrown 
together  by  the  position  of  the  point  (viz.  after,  aad 
not  before,  tristes)  both  in  the  Medicean,  and  in  the 
Vatican  Fragm.  (see  Foggini  and  Bottari).  But  as  I  have 
already  observed  (Comm.  v.  122 J,  small  is  the  stresfi 
which  can  be  laid   on  the  punctuation  of  these  MSS. 
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which  seems  lo  have  been  performed  nearly  at  random ; 

at  least  wholly  at  the  arbltrement  of  the  scribe. 

So  much  for  the  structure,  and  precise  meaning; 
(or  the  general  picture,  compare:  ''Antea  stolat^e  ibant 
fludis  pedibus  in  clivum,  passis  capillis,  mentibus  puris, 
ei  Jovem  aquam  exorabant"  P£tron.  p.  161. 


487. 

TER  CmCUM  njAGOS  RAI>TAVERAT  HECTORA  MUROS 
EXANDdUMQUE  AURO  CORPUS  VENDEBAT  ACHILLES 


Haii  killed  Hector  by  dragging  him  round  the  walls  of 
froy ,  and  was  now  selling  the  dead  body.  See  Comment 
on  Mumentes ','£>!.  //.  273. 


498. 

Hi£C  DUM  DARDANIO  iENEifi  MIRANDA  VmENTUR 
DUM  STUPET  OBTUTUQUE  Hi£RET  DEFIXUS  IN  UNO 


Sed  video  totum  le  in  ilia  haerere  tabula  qusB  Trojaj 
'Jalosin  ostendil.'*    Petron.  p.  324. 

Dardanio  ^ENEifi. — Observe  the  delicate  propriety  with 
^hich  the  term  Dardan  is  applied  to  Eneas,  at  the  mo- 
^^nx  when,  by  the  sudden  presenlalion  to  him,  in  a 
strange  land,  ofhis  own  and  his  country's  history,  his  mind 
'^  filled  with,  and  overwhelmed  by,  Dardan  recollections. 


500. 

REGINA  AD  TEMPLUM  FORMA  PULCHERRIMA  DIDO 
INCESSIT 


^Ur  author,  according  to  his  wont  (see  Comments  En. 
*^-  J8  and  49),  especially  on  occasions  when  he  wishes 
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lo  be  more  than  usually  impressive,  preeente  us,  fin 
wilh  the  single  principal  idea,  and  afterwards  Mi( 
those  whieh  are  necessary  for  explanation  or  embellisl 
ment.  The  queen  comes  to  the  temple;  she  is  ef  « 
quisiie  beauty;  and  her  name  is  Dido,  Begina  contaii 
the  principal  idea,  because  it  is  the  queen,  as  quee 
whom  Eneas  is  expecting  and  recognizes;  it  is,  ther 
fore,  placed  first:  pulcuerrima  follows  next,  becaoi 
the  queen's  beauty  was  almost  of  necessity  the  ii 
mediately  succeeding  idea  in  Eneas's  mind;  and  ti 
name,  djdo,  is  placed  last,  as . of  least  importa^c 
and  serving  only  to  identify,  and  connect  with  the  na 
rative  of  Venus. 

Regina  ad  templum  (&c.  —  Parallel,  but  (as  usual  i 
Shakespeare,  and  lo  his  great  honor)  without  imitatioi 

—  "The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having:  brougrht  the  queen 
To  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  from  her,  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people." 

Henry  VUL  Act  IV,  se.  i 


504. 

ILI,A   PHARETRAM 
FERT  HUMERO  GRADIENSQUE  DEA  S11I*>:REMINET  OMNES 
LATONiB  TACrrUM  PERTENTANT  GAUDIA  PECTUS 


Although  I  have  found  the  reading  *Dcas'  in  tlie  on 
four  MSS.  I  have  myself  personally  examined  respectii 
this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  tlie  l^ 
Leipzig,  I  feel  nevertheless  perfectly  satisfied  that  Vir 
wrote  dea;  first,  because  of  the  better  sense.  S 
e  0  n  d  1  y ,  because  such  exactly  is  his  usual  sty 
compare: 
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**At  Venas  obscuro  gradientes  aere  sepsit 
£t  multo  nebulae  circum  dea  fudit  amictu.*' 

vers,  415. 

"At  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem 
Irrig-at,  et  fotum  gpremio  dea  tollit  in  altos 
Idalis  lucos." 

ven,  695, 

rdly,  because  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in 
connexion  of  dea  with  gradiens,  the  step  or  g:ail 
g  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  attributes  of  a 
dess;  compare: 

**£t  vera  incessu  patuit  dea." 

vers.  499; 

ire  it  will  be  observed  that  our  author  is  as  little 
Itil  not  to  break  Alvarez's  head  as  he  is  in  our 
.  Fourthly,  because  the  original  reading  of  the 
icean,  as  appears  from  Foggini,  has  been 
ats  upereminet',  altered  afterwards  in  red  ink  into 
as  supereminet'.  Fifthly,  because  Pierius 
ms  us  that  dea  is  the  reading  of  the  Roman  and 
ral  other  ancient  MSS.  Pierius's  words  are;  "In 
lano   codice   et  nonnullis  aliis   antiquis   legere  est 

SUPEREMINET    OMNES,      Ut  DEA    Sit  XOV     C^OXTIV,    Nam 

locus  syllabam  omnino  communem  reddit;  cseterum 
in  medio  sit."  Sixthly,  because  (see  Heyne,  V,  L.J 
is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  Gothan.  Seventhly, 
luse  Bersmann  although  himself  adopting  ^deas', 
I  in  the  margin  '*dea  veteres  libri,  ut  propter  in- 
in  *a'  producalur."  Eighthly,  because  it  was  to 
expected  that  the  scribes  should,  on  account  of  the 
julty  presented  by  the  long  *a*  in  the  nominative 
,  alter  dea  into  'deas',  and  not  at  all  to  be  expected 
they  should  alter  'deas*  into  dea. 

jATONiE   TACITUM   PERTENTANT   GAUDIA   PECTUS.   — 


Th€se  growing  thoughts  my  mother  soon  perceiving 

inly  rejoiced." 

Par.  Beg.  I.  227. 


18 
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507. 

TALIS  ERAT  PIDO  TALEM  SE  L.€TA  FEREBAT 
PER  MEDIOS  INSTANS  6pERI  REGNISQUE  FUTURI8 
TUM  FORIBUS  DIViE  MEDIA  TESTUDINE  TEMPU 
SEPTA  ARMIS  SOLIOQUE  ALTE  SUBNIXA  RESEDIT 


^'Instans  prsecipue  foribus;  et  hoc  loco  distinguen 
est;  magno  enim  studio  et  labore  templorum  1 
flebant,  quas  quibusdam  insignibant  historiis*'  &e. 
Servius.  An  interpretation  which,  I  should  think, 
quires  no  comment. 

*'Man  stosst  bei  foribus  und  media  t£Studine  an. 
Vorigen   ist  gesagt,  was  sie  ausserhaib  des  Tem 
that:  nun  folgt  tum,  darauf;   foribus  divjb,  im  Ini 
innerhalb,  hineingegangen;  media  testudine,  mitten 
des  Tempelgewolbes  "  —  Thiel.    Scholars  will,  I  il 
require  the  production  of  some  aufliority  for  the 
of  foribus  in  the  sense  of  'innerhalb,  im  Innem\  b< 
they    accept  an  interpretation  which    assigns    to 
word    a   sense  diametrically  opposed   to  its   ordi 
prima  facie  sense  of  'ad  januam\ 
''Media  testudine  tempu  ;  h.  e.  medio  templo  Latino 
quatenus  intra  fores  consederaU  ....  In  tempUs  s 
turn  cogi,   ad  fores  tribunalia  poni,  notus  Romanc 
raos,  ad  quern  poeta  hoc  refinxit."  —  Heyne. 
"Sub  lecto   templi   testudinalo  in  parte  foribus  pre 

qua  resedit Media  testudine  idem  est  quod 

templo!*  —  Wagner,  Virg,  Br.  En. 

If  Dido  sat,  according  to  the  view  of  these  cr 
inside  the  temple,  and  near  its  door,  first,  she  i 
have  sat  either  squeezed  up  in  one  of  the  comer 
either  hand,  or  else  immediately  within  the  entr 
and  therefore  in  the  way  of  those  entering;  and  e 
with  her  back  to  tliem,  in  which  case  no  more  \ 
ward  and  ungraceful  position  could  have  been  chc 
or  with  her  face  to  them,  in  which  case  the  prim 
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standing-room  must  have  been  behind  her.  And,  se- 
condly, in  this  position  she  could  have  been  elevated 
only  by  the  height  of  her  sedt  or  throne,  which,  unless 
so  high  as  to  have  required  for  its  ascent  a  flight  of 
steps  or  a  ladder,  could  not  have  aflbrded  a  sufficient 
elevation  above  the  crowd.  Let  us  therefore  consider 
whether,  adhering  strictly  to  the  words  of  the  text,  it 
is  not  perfectly  clear  that  Virgil  has  placed  Dido  not 
only  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  temple,  but  in 
a  position  at  once  convenient,  conspicuous,  and  dig- 
nified. 

And,  first,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
the  Cell  a  and  the  Temple:  the  former  peculiarly  the 
residence  of  the  Deity  (whose  image  it  contained),  and, 
except  on  particular  occasions,  accessible  to  the  priests 
only;  the  latter  no  more  than  the  enclosure  surround- 
ing the  former,  sometimes  roofed,    and  sometimes  not 
lin  the  present  instance  roofed),   and  serving  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of  the  people  who  came 
lo  worship    outside    the   Cella.     **rb  fiey  x^q'^v, 
ev  (ji  d'€()aneifouev  tovg  d^eovg^  U()OP  xai  vewg  (the 
Roman  'Templum*,  and  Jewish  Court  of  the  Tabernacle), 
nfd-a  de  xad'idQVOfuv  ^   orjxog^  zefievog"  (the  Roman 
Cella,   and  Jewish  Tabernacle,    axijvog),  Pollux,  I.  1; 
this  latter  the  first  house  or  covered  residence  of 
the  Deity  of  which  we  have  any  record.     The  Cella 
was  not  only  the  principal  object,   that  on  which  all 
the  other  objects  in   the   temple  and  the  temple  itself 
depended,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  conspicuous, 
occupying  the  further  end  of  the  nave  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  facade  or  entrance  was  directly  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  (not  being  immediately 
under  the  central  opening  of  the  roof,  but  a  little  fur- 
ther than  it  from  the  temple  entrance)  was  illuminated 
by  the  light  streaming  down  from  the  roof.    Such  was 
the  conspicuous  situation  of  the  Cella,    elevated   above 
the  floor  of  the  temple,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of 
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steps,  the  landing-place  of  which,  sometimes  adorned 
with  columns  in  the  manner  of  a  portico,  afforded  a 
noble  entrance  to  the  Cella,  visible  from  all  parts  of 
the  temple,  and  even  from  the  outside  through  the 
temple-door,  and  at  the  same  time  a  convenient,  ele- 
vated platform  or  tribunal,  from  which  the  priest  could 
address  the  multitude  assembled  in  the  area  of  the 
temple,  and  expound  to  them  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion.  The  entrance  into  the  Cella  ftrom  the  temple 
was  usually  provided  with  grated  iron  doors,  affording 
a  view  of  the  interior  even  while  they  remained  shut; 
and  a  curtain  (velum),  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  view  occasionally,  and  of  protecting  the  interior  of 
the  Cella,  and  especially  the  image  of  the  Deity  usually 
placed  in  a  niche  at  the  far  end  of  it,  firom  the  weather, 
as  well  in  those  temples  which  were  entirely  hype- 
thral,  as  in  those  which,  being  roofed,  had  a  central 
opening  in  the  roof  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air. 
All  these  particulars  can  be  made  out  satisfactorily, 
either  from  the  descriptions  given  us  by  ancient  writers, 
or  from  the  still  existing  remains  of  the  buildings 
themselves.  Particularly  to  our  present  purpose  is 
that  passage  of  Pausanias,  where,  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  he  informs  us  that 
the  statue  of  the  God  was  nearly  under  the  middle  of 
the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  that  a  portico  elevated 
above  the  floor  of  the  temple  led  to  it :  ''Jiog  tfe  aj'oX* 
fuxTog  xava  fuoov  Tienoirjfievov  fiaXiaia  vov  oeror 
("Signo  Jovis  imminet  lacunaris  vertex"  —  Siebklis). 
EaiTjxaoi,  de  xav  evzog  vov  vaov  xioveg;  xcti  avoai 
ze  evdov  vneqifoi^  xav  TiQoaodog  di  avtwv  eni  ro 
ayal.ua  eau"  —  Pausan.  Hkiaxiov  A.  c.  X.  Compare 
Servius  (ad  Georg,  III.  16):  "Quod  autem  dicit  *in 
medio',  ejus  templum  fore  significat.  Nam  ei  semper 
sacratus  numini  locus  est,  ci^us  simulachrum  in  medio 
collocatur;  alia  enim  tantum  ad  ornatum  pertineat*' 
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In  the  temple  of  Bacchus  in  Pompeii  are  still  to 
e  seen,  in  a  state  of  considerable  perfection,  the  ele- 
aled  Cella,  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it,  and  the 
mding-place ,  which  latter  Fnmagalli  considers  to  be  the 
ribunal  described  by  Vitruvius.  See,  for  a  represen- 
ition  of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  temple 
f  Isis  in  Pompeii,  in  which  there  are^also  the  elevated 
lella,  flight  of  steps,  and  landing-place  (converted  by 
illars  into  a  portico) ,  Fumagalli's  Pompeia ,  1  vol.  fol. 
Irenze,  1830. 

That  it  was  on  this  landing-place  Dido's  throne  was 
•laeed  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  no  manner  of  doubt: 
irst,  because  we  are  informed  it  was  placed  foribus 
»iViB,  at  the  door  of  the  Goddess,  i.  e.  of  the  Cella 
rhieh  the  Goddess  inhabited,  where  her  image  was 
:ept;  and  media  testudime  tempo,  under  the  middle  of 
he  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple.  And  secondly,  be- 
ause  the  temple  offered  no  site  for  the  throne  at  all 
omparable  with  this,  where  it  was  in  a  good  light, 
?here  it  was  conspicuous  from  all  parts,  where  it  was 
emoved  from,  and  elevated  above,  the  crowd,  and  where, 
viihout  encroaching  on  the  private  domain  of  the  God- 
less, it  was  within  the  halo  of  her  sanctity,  and  almost 
mder  her  very  shadow. 

With  this  whole  description  of  the  reception  of 
lioneus  and  the  Trojan  ambassadors  by  Dido  in  the 
emple  of  Juno,  compare  the  exactly  parallel  description 
'En.  VII.  168)  of  the  reception  of  the  same  Ilioneus 
ind  his  companions  by  Latinus  in  the  temple  of  Picus. 

SouoQUE  ALTE  suBNixA.  —  *Subniti'  (i^qud^ad'ai) ,  to 
ake  or  derive  support  out  of  something  placed  under- 
leaih;  to  lean  upon,  to  rest  upon  (without  including  the 
dea  of  repose).  And  so  Gesner,  correctly,  "/n  re  tanquam 
Um  nOi."  Subnixa  operates,  not  (as  gratuitously  and 
DOSt  unpoetically  supposed  by  Heyne)  on  *scabello', 
inderstood,  but  (as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Clau- 
lian's  exactly  parallel 
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'*C«sarieiii  tune  forte  Yannt  tubiiitt  eoratco 
Fulgrebat  tolio." 

EpitlL  Eanar.  ei  Marm,  v.  99j 

on  souo,  expressed.     Compare :  ''Parva  Philoctetse  sub- 

nixa   Petilia  muro/'  £n,  IIL  402;  ''Subnixae  nubibufr 

alUs/'   Ciris,  195;  "Cubilo  subnixa,"   Oris,  348.  Thfe. 

structure,  Uicrefojre,  is,  'resedit  foribus  diva^  sepia  annis. 

subnixaque  alte  solio*.  The  expression  has  been  borrowed 

by  Hericus,  Vita  S,  Gennani,  Lib,  VI: 

"Nunc  tibi,  nunc  mcritas  laudes  sacramus,  lesu, 
Subnixus  solio  flcclis  qui  cuncta  paterno." 


522. 

QUID  VENIANT  CUNCTIS  NAM  LECTI  NAVIBUS  IBANT 


I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  cuNcns  is  th^ 
reading  of  the  Leipzig  MS.  No.  35;  also  of  thePctrarchlan; 
the  's'  however  in  the  latter  appearing  not  to  have 
existed  in  the  orginal  MS.,  but  to  have  been  added  by 
Petrarch's  own  hand.  It  is  also,  as  appears  from  Bot- 
tari ,  tlie  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragment,  the  *s'  being 
here  added  as  in  the  Petrarchian  MS.  by  a  corrector. 
Cui«fCTi$  also  affords  a  better  sense  than  *cuncti';  for, 
first,  the  first  object  of  Eneas's  wonder  would  naturally 
be,  not  (with  Wagner),  "quod  ita  cuncti  venirent," 
but  tliat  they  came  or  were  there  at  all ;  and  s e c o  n diy, 
the  very  next  word  lecti  shows,  as  plainly  as  words 
can  show  any  thing,  that  they  came  not  cuncti,  but 
the  very  opposite,  lecti. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  think  that  Wagner  has 
done  wrong  in  returning  to  the  reading  'cuncti', 
adopte-d  by  Daniel  Heinsius  from  tlie  Medicean,  and 
already  rejected  by  Nicholas  Heinsius. 

A  full  stop  should  be  placed  after  veniant,  as  in  the 
two  above   first  mentioned  MSS. ,   Donatus's  quotation 
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of  the  passage  (ad  TerenU  Addph.  III.  3),  H.  Stephens 
and  N.  Heinsius. 

Although  (as  I  have  myself  personally  ascertained) 

the  reading  in  the  Gudian  is  now  'Cuncti  nam  lecti', 

it  is  perfectly  plain  fVom  the  manifest  cither  erasure 

or  decay  of  the  parchment,  and   the   room  left  for  a 

letter  both  after   *cuncti'   and  after  'lecti',  that  the 

original  reading   has  been   cunctis    and   Meet  is*,    of 

which  however  the  latter   must  be  assumed  to  have 

been  a  mere  lapse  of  the  transcriber.   In  Pierius  I  find 

the  following:  "In  Romano  Codice  et  Mediceo  (observe, 

not  the  Laurentian   Medicean   quoted  above,    but  the 

Roman  Medicean)  *cuncti*  nominative  casu  legitur;'* 

which  reading  1  have  myself  personally  found  in  the 

Leipzig  MS.  No.  36. 


526. 

NOVAM  CUT  CONDERE  JUPITER  URBEM 
JUSTITIAQUE  DEDIT  GENTES  FRENARE  SUPERBAS 


i  hese  words  refer  to  the  two  occupations  in  which 
^*oneus  and  the  Trojans  have  just  seen  Dido  engaged: 
^^TAM  GUI  CONDERE  JUPITER  URBEM   to  *'opcrumque  laborcm 

■^^rtibus  a?quabat  justis"  etc.  (v,511);  justttiaquededit  etc. 

^o  "Jura  dabat,  legesque  viris**  (Ibid,), 


541. 

SUPERANTE  SALO 


Salo  —  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (he  shore  — 
the  offing.  Compare:  "In  salo  navem  tenuil  In  an- 
coris."    Nep.  nem.  VIIL  7;  where  see  the  Annot.  of 
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Bremi.    See  also  Lamb.  Bos.  Exer.    Compare  also  Al 
//.  209,  where  the  lerm  is  again  applied  to  the 
near  the  shore. 


548. 

QUO  JUSTIOR  ALTER 
NEC  PIETATE  FUFT  NEC  BELLO  MAJOR  ET  ARMIS 
QITEM  SI  FATA  VIRUM  SERVANT  SI  VESCFIUR  AURA 
iETHERIA  NEQUE  ADIIUC  CRUDELIBUS  OCCUBAT  UMBRIS 
NON  METUS  OFFICIO  NEC  TE  CERTASSE  PRIOREM 
P(ENITEAT  SUNT  ET  SICUUS  REGIONIBUS  URBE8 
ARMAQUE  TROJANOQUE  A  SANGUINE  CLARUS  ACESTES 


*Piclas',  the  tender  feelings  (see  Comm.  v,  14),  is  her© 
as  elsewhere  opposed  to  *justitia*,  the  observance  of(k^ 
strict  right,  or  law.    Compare: 

"Pyrrhus  Achillides,  animosus  imagiae  pains, 
iQclusam  contra  jusque  piumque  tenet.'* 

Ovm.  Heroid,  VUL  I 

Sl   VESCITUR   AURA   iKTHERIA.  

—  **Haucht  jener  dcs  Aethers 
Nahrende  Luft." 

V088. 

"In  hoc  utroque  loco  (viz.  here,  and  En.  III.  33S^ 
Wagner  (Qucest.  Virg.  IX.  p.  409)  arbitralur  Singula- 
rem  aura  ob  soni  elegantiam  esse  positum,  quum  hi& 
superior  versus  et  inferior  claudatur  Ablative  PluraiiSr 
ARMIS  —  UMBRIS ,  ilHc  Rutcm  anlccedenlis  versus  extre- 
mum  vocabulum  sit  oris.  Alibi  enim,  ubi  de  aura» 
qua  circumfundimur,  de  acre  (Atmosphcere)  sermo  estp 
ubique  Plurali  utitur  Virgilius.**  —  Forbiger. 

No;  Virgil. uses  the  singular  *aura'  here,  and  IH- 
///.  S39y  not  to  avoid  the  ofioioveXevTOVj  but  because 
he  uses  'aura*,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  air  or  almost 
phere,    but  in   the  sense   of  the  radiance  or  ligAi  of 
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tibe  sky  or  ether,  vescitur  aura  ^theria  not  meaning 
hreathe  the  ethereal  air ,  but  see  the  tight  of  the  sky. 
See  Stat.  Theb,  L  236,  where  Jupiter  speaking  of  the 
blindness  of  the  still  living  Oedipus,  says: 

'*mc  tamcn  Supcris  rrtcrna  piacula  solvit, 
Projccilque  diem,  nee  jam  aroplius  sthere  nostro 
Vescitur;  at  nati  (factnus  sine  more)  cadentes 
Calcavere  oculos/' 

Compare    also:     'Lumina    vitffi',    En.    VI.    829. 

Noif  METDS  ornao  nec  te  certasse  priorem  pceniteat.  — 
"Vulgata  erat  lectio,  ofhcio  jirsc  te;  in  quam  mirum 
est  opUmum  quemque  codicem,  atque  etiam  Gramma- 
ticos  (vid.  Heins.),  conspirare;  est  enim  manifesto  falsa. 
Sensusquidem  qualiscunque  extorqueri  inde  potest;  sed 
occurril unicuique  inoculos,  legendum esse,  'non  metus, 
officio  ne  te':  ov  (po(iog  fif].  Non  metuendum  est, 
^  te  pomiteat  aliquando  beneftciis  nos  priorem  de- 
^f^^ruisse.  Et  extat  hfec  lectio  in  Hamb.  a  m.  sec."  — 
Heyne.  In  which  reading  and  argumentation,  adopted 
from  La  Cerda,  Heyne  is  followed  and  supported  by 
Wagner,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  all  modern  editors 
^^  the  exception  of  Jahn. 

I  have  myself  personally  examined  only  iive  MSS. 

^^*  respect  to   the  reading  of  this  passage,    viz.  the 

^0  Leipzig,  the  Gudian,  the  Pelrarchian  and  the  Dres- 

^^;  but  in  each  of  the  five  I  have  found  the  reading 

^*     It  appears  also  from  Foggini,   that  such  is  the 

'••ding  of  the  Medicean,   and  further  that  there  is  a 

^^^naa  placed  in  that  MS.  after  ihetus,  as  if  expressly 

^^^  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  clause  (thus ,  non  metus,). 

**^re  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  nec  te  was  the  read- 

• 

%  of  all  the  MSS.  examined  by  Pierius,  because 
^though  informing  us  with  respect  to  the  former  part 
^^  the  verse  that  non  metus  is  to  be  assumed  as  the 
^^^ect  reading,  notwithstanding  the  Medicean  (i.  e.  the 
^^an  Medicean)  and  some  others  read,  *Nec  metus', 
^^  makes  no  observation  on  the  latter  part  of  the  verse, 

19 
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contenting    himself   with    the  simple  quotation   of  the 
verse  as  follows:    non  metus  ofhcio   nec  te  cektassl 
I  am    influenced   in   favor  of  the  reading  nec  not  less 
by  this  undoubted  consentient  authority  of  all  the  MSS. 
with  the  exception   of  the  Hamburg  alone  (in  which, 
besides,  nec  appears  [see  above]  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal reading),    but  by   the,    with  me  at  least,    even 
stronger  argument  of  the  better  sense  thus  obtained, 
viz.  NON  METUS,    wc    havc  no  fear  but  that  aU  wiUyei 
be  right  with  us,  and   you    have  no  occasion  to  repeiiM 
of  having  shown  us  kindness.    I  consider  this  a  beU^ic 
sense  than  that  obtainable  from  the  reading  'nonm^— 
tus  .  .  .  ne',   first,    because  the  emphatically  redupli- 
cated protasis  quem  si  fata  vmuM  servant  —  si  VEScmr* 

AURA   ^THERIA   —    NEQUE   ADHCC   CRUDEUBUS   OCCUBAT 

requires  a  stronger  apodosis  than  the  feeble  'non  mi 
tus  ...  ne';  and  secondly,    because  it  had  not  b< 
complimentary  to  Dido   thus,  not  merely  to  insinuates 
but  even  plainly  to  express,   that  Ilioneus  thought 
Dido    did    fear,    that    she  would  get  no  reward  to: 
showing  kindness  toward  t(ie  Trojans. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  protasis  quem  si  fata  vmuHAt  ^ 
could  have  a  more  fitting  apodosis  than  non  heto^ 
(nobis,  sciz.),  nec:  If  only  our  brave  general  survives^ 
we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  get  over  all  our  present 
difficulties  —  that  all  will  ultimately  be  well  with  us — 
and  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  repent,  etc.  But 
if  not  —  "Sin  absumpta  salus**  —  if  he  has  perished, 
and  we  in  consequence  (instead  of  having  no  fear  — 
NON  METDs  — )  liavc  cvcry  reason  to  fear  —  to  despair 
entirely  (viz.  of  a  happy  arrival  in  Italy),  then  we  will 
go  back  to  Sicily  from  whence  we  came  hither,  and 
settle  down  there  among  our  friends. 

In  furlher  support  of  the  reading  nec  it  may  be  observ- 
ed that  Virgil   has  elsewhere  the  identical  expression: 

"Nec  te  pccniteat  calamo  trivisse  labellum.*' 

Ertoff.  jfl  M 
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Nec  is  the  reading  of  Burmann,  as  well  as  of  botli 
Ihe  Stephenses  and  both  ttie  Ileinsii,  although  Nicholas 
Heinsius  informs  us  in  his  note  ( see  Burmann )  that  he 
thinks  *ne'  ought  to  be  adopted  even  against  the  au- 
Ihority  of  the  MSS.  Henry  Stephens  even  places  a 
colon  after  metus. 

Armaque.  —  Heyne,  whose  example  has  been  follow- 
ed by  Wagner,  Forbiger,  Ladewig  and  others,  has  re- 
jected the  (up  to  his  time)  received  reading  arma,  and 
substituted  for  it  the  reading  of  the  Medicean  and  some 
minor  MSS.,  *arva*.  The  following  is  the  reason  assigned 
by  Heyne  for  the  change.  "Arma  quidem  aiunt  me- 
morari  ad  timorem  Poenis  incutiendum.  At  alienum  hoc 
a  toto  orationis  consilio  rerumque  facie,  potiusque  ad 
animos  exasperandos  idoneum.  Eo  spectal  oratio,  ut 
metum  intercipiat,  ne  in  his  lerris  considere  velle  vi- 
deantur." 

I  prefer  to   adhere  to  the  received  reading,  which 
is  that  of  by  far  the  greater  weight  of  MSS.,  as  well  as  of 
both  the  Stephenses  and  both  the  Heinsii,  and  understand 
arma  to  be  added  to  urbes,  not  by  any  means  by  way 
of  threat,  but  to  explain  what  kind  of  cities  were  meant, 
viz.  *  urbes  bellicosae',   cities  which  were  warlike,   and 
therefore  able  to  assist  Dido  and  to  become  her  va- 
luable allies ;  the  clause,  sunt  et  sicuus  regionibus  urbes 
armaque  etc.,  standing  in  close  connexion  with  the  im- 
mediately preceding  non  metus  orncio  etc.;    as  if  Ilio- 
neus  had   said :   don*t  lose  the  opportunity  of  binding 
to  your  interests  people  who,   wretched  and  needy  as 
they  may  seem  here  and   under  their  present  circum- 
stances, are  powerful  and  warlike  in  Sicily,   and  may 
become  your  grateful  and  valuable  friends.  The  resem- 
blance between   this  part  of  IHoneus's  address  to  Dido 
and  some  part  of  Caractacus's  address  to  the  Romans 
is  as   great  as  the  difference  in   the  circumstances  of 
the  speakers  permits:  "Prsesens  sors  mea,  ut  mihi  in- 
fonnis,  sic  tibi  magnifica  est;  habui  equos,  viros,  arma, 
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opes;  quid  niirurn,  si  hacc  invilus  amisi?**  —  Tactt.^ 
XII.  37.  Urbes  armaque,  i.  e.  armatas  urbes:  *' 
arma,"  i.  e.  armatos  viros. 

In  every  one  of  Ihe  seven  oldest  MSS.  (vis.  Noa 
116.  117.  118.  119.  120.  121)  which  I  consulleci 
sonaily  in  the  ^ear  1 852  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vi 
the  reading  is  arua.  Arma  is  also,  as  1  have  pers< 
ascertained,  the  reading  in  the  Gudian,  the  two  Lc 
the  Dresden^  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  and  the  Petnm 
From  Pierius's  silence  as  to  this  verse  it  is  faL 
be  presumed  that  arma  was  the  only  reading  k 
to  him.  Ambrogi,  though  in  his  accompanying  te 
has  'arva',  translates  from  arma: 

*'Aneo  nella  Sicilia  armi  e  ciltadi." 


560. 
NEC  SPES  JAM  RESTAT  lULI 


"Spes  iuli  bene  pro  lulo.'*  —  Heyne.  I  think  ho^ 
that  the  exact  and  more  poetical  meaning  is,  i 
lulus  has  perished,  but  if  the  hope  of  lulus  (at  hh 
present  age  nobody,  and  only  the  promise,  spes,  of  ai 
has  perished;  if  the  promise  which  lulus  gave  of 
a  great  man,  has  been  lost  to  us  by  his  death. 
pare  Tacit.  Annal  XIV.  53,  Seneca  speaking  to  1 
''£x  quo  spei  tuae  admotus  sum;'*  from  the  time  . 
first  placed  beside  you  as  tutor  when  you  were  m 
a  man,  but  only  the  promise  of  a  man.  As  the  si 
of  Seneca's  assertion  is  not  Nero  himself,  but  ' 
—  the  hope  afforded  by  Nero's  youth  that  he  woul 
be  a  great  man  —  so  the  loss  contemplated  by  Ui< 
in  the  words  nec  spes  jam  rest  at  (sciz.  nobis)  nn 
not  that  of  lulus  (the  life  of  a  child  being  of  no 
sequence  to  the  Trojans),  but  of  the  promise  i 
lulus's  youth  gave,  that  if  he  lived,  he  would  be 
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^  great  prince,   and  Uie  successor  of  Eneas.    Compare 

^80  Juslin,  II.  15:    "Ut  vidil  spei  urbis  invideri;"   not 

^hen  he  saw  that  the  cUy  gave  offence,   but  (hat  the 

profnise  given  by  the  city  that  it  would  become  a  great 

^y,  gave  offence.    Also  £n.  VI.  364:  ''Per  spem  sur- 

Senlis  luli  ;*'  not  by  lulus  himself,  but  by  the  hope,  the 

apparent  promise,  that  lulus  (now  bul  a  child)  would 

ffrow  up  to  be  a  prince  and  the  successor  of  his  father. 

As  here  spes  restat,  so  En.  IL  142:  **Reslel  fides.'* 


566. 

SOLVITE   CORDE   METUM   TEUCRI   SECLUDITE   CURAS 


■I ho  testimony  of  Pierius  is  very  strong  in  favor  of 
reading  *seducite*:  "In  antiquis  pjerisque  codicibus 
D^^tus  legitur,  numero  multitudinis:  et  in  longe  plu- 
ril>txs  seducite  curas."  Secludite  is  however  quo- 
^d    by  Donatus,  ad  Ter.  Hec,  III.  1. 


572. 

NEC   TAM    AVERSUS    EQDOS   TYRIA    SOL   JUNGIT    AB    DRBE 


-^V^TERSTJS,  h.  e.  simpliciler  remotus^  —  Heyne. 
^<:>n  tarn  remoti  sumus  a  sole."  —  Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 
"^o  weit  entfernt  von  der  Stadt."  —  Thiel. 

'*Nicht  so   entfernt  spannt  Sol  von  der  Tyrierstadt  das 

Geschirr  an." 

Voss. 

**Non  si  lunge  da  lor  si  gira  il  sole." 

Cako. 

"^^  ^  but  ('aversus'   being  the  opposite  of  *adversus', 
^^^^^^^  tonHJardt)i  does  net  yoke  his  horses  mih  his  face 
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turned  away  (with  horror,  sciz.)  from  Carthage,  does 
not  turn  his  back  upon  Carthage  when  he  is  yoking  hu 
horses.  Compare:  ^'Simul  haec  dicens,  e  medio  pro* 
spectu  abscessit,  non  aversus,  sed,  dum  evanesceret, 
verecunde  relrogrediens,  el  pectus  oslentans."  Ammiax. 
XVIIf.  8.    Also: 

—  **Sequc  ex  oculis  avertll  el  aufert." 

En.  IV.  389; 

and 

—  "Italia  Tcucrorum  averlere  regrcm.** 

En  L  42; 

where  see  Comment.    And  especially  compare: 

*^Aversumque  diem  mensis  furialibus  Atrei." 

Ovid.  Amor.  Ill  12,  39; 

and 

"Exorilur  pudibunda  dies,  cslumque  relexens 
Avcrsum  Lemno  jubar." 

Stat.  Tkeb.  F.  296; 

also  Sil.  lUil.  XV.  334,  and  Lucll.  Etna,  20. 


582. 

SI    QUIBUS   EJECTUS    SILVIS   AUT    URBIBOS   ERRAT 


Burmann  although  he  has  adopted  the  reading  urbibu^ 
into  his  text,  informs  us  in  his  note,  that  he  would 
prefer  *montibus*,  the  reading  of  a  small  number  of 
second  rale  MSS.,  on  the  ground  that  there  must  have 
been  but  few  cities  in  Africa  at  this  period,  and  none 
at  all  under  the  dominion  of  Dido.  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  with  respect  to  this  word  five  MSS., 
viz.  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig,  the  Klosler-Neuburg, 
and  the  Dresden,  and  in  each  of  the  five  I  have  found 
URBiBUs;  which  is  also,  as  appears  from  Foggini,  the 
reading  of  the  Medicean.  Urbibus  has  been  also  adopted 
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both  Ihe  Heinsii,  as  well  as  by  all  modern  editors, 
1  is  Airther  supported  by  tlie  mention  of  Getulian 
ies  at  V.  40,  and  of  great  Libyan  cities  at  v,  173 
4*  Book. 


605. 

NEC    gUICQUID    UBIQUE   EST 
GENTIS    DARDANIiE   MAGNUM    QU^   SPARS  A    PER  ORBEM 


asides  the  settlements  which  the  Trojans  made  in 
y  under  Antenor  ond  Eneas,  they  are  also  said  to 
e  made  one  in  Denmark: 

"Quant  jadis  fut  destruite  Troie, 


Plusors  qui  escaper  sc  porent, 

Par  granz  labors  par  granz  pcrilz 
Par  plusors  Icrrcs  s'  cpandirent, 
Terres  poplerenl,  citcz  firent, 
Une  gent  de  Troie  escaperent, 
Ki  en  Danemarche  assenerent" 


-  alleged  origin  of  the  race  of  Northmans  or  Nor- 
Hs,  who,  under  Bier  and  Hasting,  invaded  and  con- 
-red  the  northwestern  part  of  France,  since  from 
-ni  called  Normandy.  See  Roman  de  jRou,  157  andseq. 


607. 

DI  TIBI  SI  QUA  PIOS  RESPECTANT  NUMINA  SI  QUID 
USQUAM  JUSTITIA  EST  ET  MENS  SIBI  CONSCIA  RECTI 
PRi£MIA  DIGNA  FERANT  QUiE  TE  TAM  LiETA  TULERUNT 
S^CULA  QUI  TAXTI  TALEM  GENUERE  PARENTES 


[  o'JA  PIOS  RBSPECTANT  NOMINA.  —  If  there  be  any  divi- 
He$  who  care  for  and  reward  (not  the  pious,  but) 
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the  tender-hearted  and  cornpaggionate,  i.  i 
Dido,  for  the  compassion  which  she  had  shown  iowv 
the  Trojans.     See  v.  14,  and  Comm. 

JcRTiTiA.  —  I  entirely  agree  wi^h  Heyne,  Wagner  aa 
Forbiger,  in  preferring  the  reading  justitia  lo  'J  us  litis 
I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  justitia  hi 
heen  originally  the  reading  of  the  Gudian  (allhoiif 
altered  in  Jihat  MS.  by  a  corrector  into  'Justitift 
and  of  Dan.  Ileinsius,  and  wonder  much  thai  Nichoii 
Heinsius  and  Burmann  should  have  adopted  'Jusliliie 
which  happens  however  to  be  the  reading  of  the  onl 
other  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally  examine 
respecting  this  word,  viz.  the  Pelrarchian,  Ihe  Vm 
Leipzig,  and  the  Dresden,  in  the  laller  ofwhichapoii 
is  placed  after  est;  thus  expressly  connecting  xn 
siBi  coNSciA  RECTI  with  Di.  In  support  of  the  readin 
JUSTITIA  and  the  consequent  deduction  that  mens  so 
CONSCIA  RECTI  is  conncctcd,  not  with  di,  but  with  jusn 
TiA,  I  may  adduce  the  connexion  of  *recti'  with  *ju8ti 
lia'  by  Ovid  (Heroid.  XX.  169): 

"Si  tibi  juslilia",  si  recli  ciira  fuissei, 

Cederc  debucras  l^nibus  ipse  meis/' 
yu^    TE   TAM    L^TA   TULERUNT    <fec.    — 
**Wer  bisl  du,  heilig  wundcrbarcs  Madchen  ? 
Welch  glucklich  Land  gebar  dich  ?  Sprlch,  wer  sind 
Die  goUgeliebten  Eltern,  die  dich  zeu§ien  ? " 

ScuiLLiR,  Jungf.  v.  Orleans,  Ad  L 


611. 

IN   FRKTA   DUM    FLUVll    CURRENT   DUM    MONTIBUS    UMBRi£ 
LUSTRABUNT    CONVEXA    POLUS    DUM    SIDERA    PASCET 
SEMPER  HONOS   NOMENQUE   TUUM   LADDESQUE   MANEBUNT 
QUiE    ME   CUN^UE    VOCANT    TERIL€ 

DxJM  MONTIBUS   UMBRifi  LUSTRABUNT   CONVEXA.  —  "QuOd   1 

buHus,  L  4.  65,  nude:  'dum  robora  tellus  ....  vehl 
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hoc  ornatius  extnlit  Vir^os :  donee  in  niontibus  um- 
Urae  silvarum  eonvexa  liionliiiin,  h.  e.  lateru  et  ambi- 
tBS, obsenrabunt, et  ornatius,  luslrabunt  p'obibunt'* — 
Fobbigxr}  y  umbra  pro  flexu  solis  procedenlc  et  circum- 
»^nte  se."  —  Hetne. 

'Hem  optime :  expedivisse  mihi  videtur  Heynius/*  *r- 
Wacner. 

**llihi  vero,  ut  Wagnero,  Heynii  ratio  unice  vera  vide- 
tor.   Nam  etsi  alium  non  memini  locum,  in  quo  con* 
I     vex  a  simpliciter  pro  valtibus  dicatur,  eonvexa  tamen 
vallium  legimus  apud  Justin.  II.  10.  extr.  et  'convexam 
viilem'  apud  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  V.  5.  5,"  —  Forbiger. 
This  interpretation  is   liable   to   these    two    capital 
I     okjeclions:    first,    that    whilst    it    assigns    a    subor- 
dinate place,    almost   no  place  at  all,   in  the  picture 
to  the  mountains,  vrhich  are  expressly  and  emphatically 
mentioned  (dum  mohtibus  umbrae),  it  awards  a  prin- 
cifMd  and  prominent  position  to  woods,  which  are  not 
nenlioned  at  all.    In  other  words,  Virgil  has  committed 
the  error   of  putting  into  the  picture  mountains  which 
(night  almost,  or  quite  as  well,  have  been  absent  from 
it;  whilst  he  has  left  out  woods  which  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  it  and  perform  the  chief  part — has  given 
J     us,  as  it  were,  the  play  of  Hamlet,  the  part  of  Hamlet 
himself  being  left  out,  and  that  of  Othello  substituted 
^or  iL    And  secondly,  it  represents  the  shadows  of 
the  woods  as  lustrating,  going  round,  obeuntia,  cir- 
^ttmeuntia,  not  the  woods  —  which  they  do  actually 
^  iX)und  —  but  the  mountains ,  with  respect  to  which 
^'t^  are,  and  must  be,  nearly  stationary  —  Being  the 
^^dows  of  the  woods,  they  must  remain  where  the 
^oods  are,  gomg  round  them  as  the  sun  goes  round, 
^^^  remaining  with  respect  to  the  mountains   as  sta- 
**^^ary,  or  nearly  as  stationary,  ais  the  very  woods  them- 
^ives.    La  Cerda's  interpretation,  "Dum  umbrae  ciiv 
^^^^inihiHii-nuHilium  ambitus;  tuberositas  quippe,  quae 
^^irexa  est  in  montibus,  umbram  efficit,  quae  umbra 
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ex  diversa  solis  positione  montes  lastrat,  i.  e.  eireii 

ambitque,  jam   hanc,  jam  illam  partem  opaeans," 

thou^  correctly  referring  umbrae  to  the  shadoirs  tom 

by  the  mountains  themselves,  and  correelly  aecovH 

for  the   change  of  place  ascribed  to  the  shadows 

the  word  lustrabunt  ,   involves  the  absurdity  of  rap 

sen  ling    the    tuberosities    of  the  mountains,    the  "V 

parts  on  which  the  lights  fall  oftenest  and  strong! 

as  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  shadows. 

We  have  only  to   understand  coiwsxa  Ib  its  t 

ordinary  sense  (see  Comm.  v.  314)  of  hottows,  cresd 

or  basin  "Shaped  depressions,  and  (preserving  the 

mainder  of  La  Cerda's  exposition ,)   we  have  this  vi 

simple  and  consistent  meaning  of  the  sentence:  S0h 

as  the  shadows  of  (he  mountains  shall  slowly  pass  «!• 

on,  or  over,  the  hollows  or  depressions  on  the  sides 

the  mountains,  or  among  the  mountains  (i.  e.  the  hoOi 

imbosomed  in  the  mountains)  •—  so  long  as  the  hoik 

among  the  mountains  shall  be  traversed  by  the  shaA 

of  the  mountains.    Nothing  can  be  more  simple  U 

the  structure :  *  dum  in  montibus,  umbrae  (sciz.  montfa 

lustrabunt   convexa'   (sciz.   montium).    We  have  e 

to  add  to  the  idea  expressed  by  Horace  (Carm,  HE 

in  the  words, 

—  **Sol  ubi  monthiin 
Mutar«t  umbras,"  *— 

the  idea  of  perpetual  repetition,  and  we  have  the  s 
stance  of  the  Virgilian  Idea:  so  long  as  the  sun  si 
continue  to  cause  the  mountain  shadows  to  shift  ph 
Although  I  have  not  hesitated  (with  the  great  i 
jority  of  MSS.  and  especially  with  the  Hedicean,  i 
Vatican  Fragment)  to  connect  convexa  with  ldstrabi 
it  is  but  right  to  inform  my  readers  that  besides 
authorities  enumerated  by  N.  Heinsius  (see  BoniL 
loc.)  for  placing  a  point  alter  lustrabuht  and  so  refen 
CONVEXA  to  pascst,  thoro  is  also,  as  I  have  satisi 
myself  by  personal  examination ,  that  of  the  Petrarel 
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uid  the  two  Leipzig  MSS.  On  the  other  hand»  in  th9 
Gttdian  and  the  Dresden,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by 
similar  personal  examination,  the  line  stands  thus, 
irithout  any  intermediate  point: 

LUSniABimT   COIIVEXA  POLOS  DUM   SIDERA  PA8CET 

tnd  Pierios    informs    us   expressly  thai  ''In  Oblongo 
Codice,    et    in   aliquot    aliis  antiquis ,   post  dicUonem 

coiVEXA    punctum    est    quae  lectio  quadrat 

eim  T\.  I>onati  sententia  dlcentis "quamdlu 

8olis  umbra  vel  lunae  convexa  lustraverit  montium'." 

Pascet.  —  This  is,  as  I  have  personally  ascertained, 
the  reading  of  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden ;  also  of 
die  Gudlan  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  original  reading  in 
Oiis  MS.  seems  to  have  been  'pascit',  which  has  been 
changed  into  pascet  by  the  hand  of  a  corrector.  I  find  in 
Henry  Stephens,  Bersmann,  and  the  two  Heinsii,  pascet. 
Polos   dum  sidera  pascet.  —    The  stars  being  sup- 
posed to  be  fiery,  or  of  fire,  (see  LucreL  Y.  518  and 
Htq^  Cic.  de  Nat  Deer.  //.  46.  118)  and  fire  requiring 
fi'M,  aliment  or  fUel,  the  term  pascet  in  our  text,  being 
^  term   usually  applied  to  the  supplying  a  fire  with 
^ri  (**Oaae  res  incendia  pascit,"    Lucn.  Etna^  220),  is 
P^eoliarty  appropriate. 

Quae  me  cumque  vocant  terrae.  —  **Ouocunque  abiero, 
^^neficii  aecepti  memor  ero."  —  Heyiie. 
**)d  iis  terris,  in  quibus  consedero,  ut  perennis  sit  be- 
^Wficii  tui  memoria  effieiam."  —  Wagker. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  £neas*8  nobler  meaning 
^y  n^  maiier  whither  I  may  be  called  —  no  matter 
iWol  becomes  of  me,  tour  fame  will  Uut  as  long  as 
9ke  world  Usetf.  Compare:  ''Te  tamen  oramus,  quibus- 
^aiique  erimus  in  terris,  ut  nos  liberosque  nostros  ita 
toeare"  &c.  —  Cic.  Epist.  ad  Fam.  IL  16. 

The  reader  will  also  recognize  in  the  words,  quae 
n  GDifODS  vocant  teerae,  (vocant  being  in  the  indicative, 
not  the  subjunctive,  mood,)   a  polite  and  graceful  in- 
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timation    (in   answer  to  Dido*ft  inviMlM  ifi.  576)  M 
Eneus's  duty  leads  him  away  from*  GArthage^ 


617. 

OBSTUrUIT    PRIMO    ASPECJU    SIDONiA    DIDO 


So  Propertius  (IV.  4.  21),   exquisitely,    of  Tarpqa'i 

first  sight  of  Tatius : 

"Obstupuit  regis  facie  et  regiJibus  armts 
Inlcrque  oblitas  excidit  urna  maDUS^" 


634. 

NGN   IGNARA    MALI   MISERIS   SUCCURHERE  DISCO 


Scarcely   less  pathetic  is  our  own  Sterne:    "She 
suiTered  persecution  and  learned  mercy."  Nor  is  Ulysses' 
sympathy  with  Ajax  (Soph.  4i^^>  v.  1381)  less  natural 
and  touching,  ailhouf^li,  as  arising,  not  from  recollectiov- 
of  the   past,   but  from  expectation  of  the  future,  it  i^ 
somewhat  of  a  difTerent  kind: 

A.     ^^Arwynq  ovv  pt  tot  I'&t^  -^uTdur  lav; 
0.       l^y^yi,  x«i  ytiQ  avtog  ir&ad*  i^ofiat" 

Compare  also  St.  Paul,  JEpist  to  Hehr.  IV.  15,  quoted 
by  Peerlkamp :  "ov  /«(>  FXOfuv  aQX^Q^^^  f^^  dtfvafuvof 
mffji.7tad^rjaai  vaig  aaihvnaig  rjuwv^  neneiQaafiePCV 
de  xava  navru'*  Also  Charlotte  Corday,  in  a  I6llcr 
written  on  the  eve  of  her  execution  and  published  by 
Lamartine  in  his  Histoire  des  Girondins,  Liv,  44,  ck,  VIU: 
"Les  prisonnicrs  de  la  Concicrgeric ,  loin  de  m'injurier 
commc  le  peuple  dans  les  rues ,  ont  Tair  de  me  plaindre. 
Le  malheur  rend  compatissant.  C'est  ma  demiere  re- 
flexion. 


I  ttt 

I 

MUNERA    LAETITIAMQUE   DEI 


The  sense  of  tlus  line  (as  of  538,  564  and,  I  believe, 
of  all  those  which  Virgil  has  left  incomplete)  is  perfect, 
ilthough  the  verse  is  not;  mumera  laetitiaaioijk  i>£i*  i-  ^* 
Munera  laeta  Dei;  Uie  particular  god  intended  being 
rofflciendy  indicated,  (a)h^  the  word  MaetiUaV  (see 
•laelillae  Bacchus  dator*,  v.  738.  Jiowaw  yavog^ 
EoRip.  Cycl.  V.  414;  ^^{wog  yavoq^  Euwp.  Bacchid. 
p.  261  and  382;  oia  Juovvaog  d(ox  avd^aoi  ;fa(>/ia, 
Hesiod,  Shield  of  Hercules,  v.  400);  and  (b)  by  the 
obvious  necessity  (observed  by  La  Cerda  and  others) 
thai  wine  should  form  a  part  of  Dido's  presents. 

I  therefore  adhere,  with  Forbiger,  to  the  ordinary 
'fading,  and  reject,  with  hinj,  as  affording  a  much,  ftj^ 
fetjor  sense,  the  reading  *dii',  proposed  by  A.  GeUius, 
^d  adopted  by  Heyn.e,  Brunck,  Jahn,  Wagner,  and 
*  biel.  Compare  En.  IX.  337,  where  Yirgil  J^gain  applies 
H>  Bacchus  the  term  *Deus'  without  any  distinguishing 
^^unct:  "Membra  Deo  victus;"  also,  Ovid.  Art.  Am, 
if,  85,  where  there  is  a  similar  application  of  the  term 
*l)eus',  without  distingufshing  adjunct,  to  Phoebus: 
--  "eera  Deo  propiore  liqiiescit;"  also,  En.  Ill,  177: 
—  **munera  libo  Intemerata  focis,"  where  *munera  inle- 
mei|ptta'.  i3  the  poetic :^qviva)e|nt  for  merum  vinum;  aisc^ 
Geprg.  XII.  5^tf;  "Baccbi,  Mtinera;"  but,,  above  j^J,  :l,he 
i^^ntiQ^l .  expression  of  our  text  in  the.  Letter  priCrf^^ 
to  I^ysis  preserved  in  the  Epistotlae  MuL  Graecm,  Ayrel^ 
AUobr.,  l^db.  Fol.:  ''Oniog  av  zcive  doHfoy,  von  itwv 
(vinum  sciz.)  fit]  aj;ifia^vxi  iig  xatpakrjv  aoiypvijirat.*' 
I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that  no  is  the 
reading  of  the  Gudian,  of  the  Kloi^ter-Neuburg  MS'.;  of  two 
MSS.  in  the  A mbrosian  Library  (the  Petrarchian ,  and 
No.  79),  of  Uiree  in  the  Munich  Library  (Nos.  18059, 21662, 
and  305)  and  of  the  six  principal  in  the  Vienna  Library 
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(Nos.  113.  115.  117.  118.120.121),  of  the  two  Leipzii 
and  or  the  Dresden.  I  have  also  found  it  in  both  tk 
Heinsii.  Il  is  also,  as  appears  from  Fog^ini,  the  readin 
of  the  Medicean,  in  which,  however,  the  reading  b 
been  originally  'De\  the  final  *i'  having  been  afte 
wards  added  in  red  ink.  Finally,  in  support  of  Ih 
reading  we  have  the  weighty  testimony  of  Pieriiis :  "Lile 
ego  quoque  sub  judice  relicturus  eram,  nisi  exemplar 
tete  omnia  vetustiora  reclaniassent,  dei  legendum  an 
atteslantia." 


641. 

RXGAU  SI»LKNDn>A  LOXU 


mSTRUlTOR 


The  structure  is  'splendida  regal!  luxu',  not 'instniili 
regali  luxu';  as  in  vers.  475,  ^cruenlus  multa  caed6 
not  'vastabal  niulta  caede'.  See  also  Commenl  o 
"dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis,**  v.  297. 


662. 

CUPIDO 


it  is  only,  as  appears  fk*om  Claudian's  beautif\il  Ep 
thalamium  of  Honorius  and  Maria  (v.  73),  in  accordao( 
with  the  strictest  mythological  etiquette,  that. the  M 
of  Venus,  the  great  God  of  Love,  himself  ("quanti 
Deus",  V.  723),  should  be  employed  for  the  ruin  of  Did 

**ilille  pbftrclrati  ludunt  in  margine  fratre«, 
Ore  paret,  iimilei  habitu,  gens  mollis  Amorum. 
Hos  Nymphs pariunt:  ilium  (8ciz.Cupidinem)  Venus  aurea  soli 
Edidit   lUc  Deos  caelumque  et  sidera  cornu 
Temperat,  et  summos  dlgnatur  fi^ere  re^es; 
Hi  plebem  feriunt" 
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663. 

DONISQUE  rURENTEM 
INCENDAT  REGINAM  ATQUE  OSSIBUS  IMPUCET  IGNEM 

and  716. 

PRAEaPUE  INFEUX  PSSTl  DEVOTA  FUTORAE 
EXPLERI  MENTEM  NEQUIT  ARDESaTQUB  TUEMDO 
PHOENISSA  ET  PARITER  PUERO  DONISQUE  MOVSTUR 


There  was  perhaps  more  meaning  in  Eneas*s  presents 
than  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  the  reader.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  double  crown  was  peculiarly 
the  bride*s  crown ;  compare  Tumeb.  Advers.  XXIX.  4, 
and  (quoted  there  fk-om  Donatus)  Valerius's  '*Ipsa  suam 
duplicem  Cythereacoronam;"  also  Gesner  in  voce  *vitta'. 
It  is  certain  too  that  the  saffron  color  was  sacred  to 
Hj[iDeR,  and  the  saffron  colored  veil  peculiarly  the 
bride's  veil: 

"Pars  infecta  croco  vclamina  lulea  Serum 
Pandite,  Sidoniasque  solo  prosternite  vestes.** 

CtAUD.  EpUh.  Honor.  e(  Mar.  211, 

See  also  Calull.  in  Nupt.  Juiiae  et  Manlii,  Ovid,  Martial, 
Pestus,  and  numerous  other  writers.  Also  Claudian,  of 
Proserpine's  putting  on  a  garland  of  flowers: 

*'NuDc  sociat  flores,  seseque  igoara  coronat, 
Augurium  fatale  tori." 

De  jRapL  Pros.  U.  140. 

foiling  could  have-  been  more  suitable  for  Venus's 
purpose,  or  more  likely  to  produce  the  effects  described 
*"*  the  text,  than  such  suggestive  presents  conveyed 
^m  Eneas  to  Dfdo  by  the  hands  of  Love  himself. 
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666. 


ET   SUB    NOCTEM   CURA   RF.CURSAT 


Not,  as  erroneously  understood  by  Wordsworth, 

"The  calm  of  night  is  powerless  to  remove 
These  CQrcs," 

but  her  cares,  however  they  may  have  been  ^sipated 
by  the  light  and  cheerfulness  of  the  day,  return  (as 
usually  happens  with  persons  whose  minds  are  inf 
easy)  with  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  returning  mgliif 

and  prevent  her  from  sleeping,  .  Co ni pare; 

'.   '  ■•    .         •  ■  ■  '. ■       . 

'*Quos  jam  mentc  dies,  quam  saeya  iaspmnla  ci^rts      ,^  ; 
Prospicio." 

Val.  Flacc.  I.  329: 

"Talia  dicehti  curarum  maxima  nutrix 

■ 

Nox  Inlervenii"  •     ' 

Ovid.  MeL  JUL  $1,^' 

**Noxque  ruit,  soli  venicns  non  roitis  amanti.      * 
Ergo  ubi,  cunctatis  cxlrcmo  in  limine  plantis, 
Contigit  acgra  toros,  ct  mens  incensa  tcpebris, 
Yertere  tuno  varios  per  longa  insomnia  questus, 
Nee  pereat  quo  scire  modo." 

Val.  FiAcc.  VIL  3.  (of  Medct;)'* 

and  above  all  Virgil  himself,  En,  Il\  529:      '     • 

**At  non  infelix  animi  Phoenissa,  nee  unquam 
Solvitur  in  somnos,  ocallsve  aut  pectore  noctem 
Acdpit:  ingeminanl  curae." 


1 
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MATE   BA£AE  VIRES   M£A   BIAGNA  POTENTIA   SOLUS 
NATE   PATRIS   SUMMI   QUI   TELA   TYPHOEA   TEBfNIS 


Wagner,  following  N.  Helnsius,  and  followed  by  Fo^ 
biger  and  Ladewig,    has   removed  ft-om   the  Heynian 
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text  the  comma  placed  between  ^otkntia  and  solus, 
and  connects  the  two  words  toother  so  as  to  obtain 
the  following:  sense:  ^'Quantumvis  magna  habeatur  vis 
ac  polentia  mea,  tamen  tuo  solius  numine  nilitur;  nulla 
est  sine  te."  I  not  merely  replace  the  pause,  but  use 
a  semicolon  instead  of  a  comma  in  order  to  separate 
the  two  words  more  completely; 

First  and  chiefly,  because  I  think  we  thus  obtain 
abetter  sense;  son,  who  alone  seiiest  at  nought  the 
supreme  Fathers  weapons  Typhoean. 

Secondly,  because  solus  is  weak  coming  in  at  the 
fend  of  a  verse  and  sentence,  to  which  it  seems  tacked 
like  an  after-thought,  while  it  is  extremely  strong  and 
emphatic,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  sen- 
tence, and  prefixed  to  an  entire  verse. 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  so  separated  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  connected  with  the  succeeding,  sentence 
by  the  actual  punctuation  both  of  the  Medicean  and 
the  Vatic.  Fragment;  see  Foggini  and  Bottari. 

Fourthly,  because  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  punctuation  known  to  Servius,  whose  words  are 
these:  ''solus,  mate;  id  est,  qui  solus  contemnis  Jovfs 
ftilmioa,  quae  diis  cceteris  solent  esse  terrori." 

For  all  these  reasons  I  join  Daniel  Heinsius,  Bur- 
Qiann,  Fabricius,  the  Baskerville  text  and  Alfieri,  in 
^parating  solus  from  the  preceding,  and  attaching  it 
^  the  succeeding,  clause.  It  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
height  of  the  authority  of  the  Gudian,  in  which ,  as  I 
b&ve  ascertained  by  personal  examination,  there  is  a 
semicolon  placed  after  solus,  and  no  pause  at  all 
l^tween  solus  and  potentia,  which  induced  N.  Heinsius 
^  separate  solus  flrom  the  succeeding  context,  and 
connect  it  with  the  preceding. 

Nate  me^k  vires  &c.  —  Compare  Venus's  similar  per- 
suasion of  Cupid  to  wound  Medea  with  tlie  love  of 
Jason:  ^^Ei  d^  ayt  fioinqofpqiav^''  4bc.  —  Apollon. 
Rhod.   m.  131.    See    al^o    (in   Gorius,    Mus.  Florent. 

21 
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Tom.  IL  Tab.  16,  Fig.  1.)  a  represenUtioo,  taken  fhmi 
a  gem,  or  Cupid  breaking  Jupiter's  thunder-bolts  acro» 
his  knee. 


697. 

UBI  MOLUS  AMARACUS  ILLOM 
FLORIBUS  ET   DULCl   ASPIRANS  COMPLECTITUR  UMBRA 


Amaracus,  —  specially  selected  by  ihe  poet  as  sacred 
to  Hymen.    See  Catull.  in  Nupt  JuUce  ei  Manlii,  r,  6: 

*'Cin^c  (Hymen  sclz.)  tempora  floribus 
Suavcolentis  amaraci." 


701. 

CUM  \T:N1T    AULAEIS  JA^    SE   REGIlfA   8UPERBI8 
AUREA   COMPOSUIT   SPONDA   MEDIAMQUE   LOCAVIT 


AtJLAEis.  —  "Sunt  vestes  slragulae,  spondae  et  toro  In- 
jectae."  —  Heynk,  approved  by  Ladewig.  I  think  ratluf 
(with  La  Cerda  and  Aleiatus,  Parerg.  XII,  10)  hanginffi 
over  head;  both  because  1  And  no  instance  of  'aulaea* 
used  in  the  sense  thus  assigned  to  it  by  Heyne,  and 
because  otherwise  the  queen  were  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  IVom  the  guests,  who  are  described  (n. 
704.  712)  as  reclining  on  cushions  ornamented  with 
crimson  embroidery. 

Com^osoiT.  —  Settled  herself  in  a  becoming  poHtUm, 
and  a^fusted  her  dress.  Compare :  ''Idem,  quum  Graeeo 
pallio  amictus  inlrasset  ( carent  enim  togae  jure,  quibus 
aqua  et  igni  interdictum  est),  postquam  se  eomposult, 
circumspexitque  habitum   suum."    Plw.  ^ist,  IV.  11. 

''Leviter  consurgendum,  turn  in  componenda  toga 

paullum  est  commorandum."    Qvinct.  II.  3.  156. 
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Mediam  locavit.  —  To  avoid  too  great  minuteness 
>ur  author  states  merely  that  Dido  placed  herself  mediam, 
i.  e.  on  the  middle  Meclus'  (corresponding   exactly  to 
our  head  of  the  table),  but  as  there  was  a  middle  place, 
as  well  as  side  places,  on  the  middle  Rectus',  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  Dido  occupied,  not  only  the  middle 
*leclus',   but  the   middle  place  of  the  middle  Mectus*. 
As  it   appears  clearly  from  the  separate  entrances 
(v.  703  and  71JJ  and   separate  applauses  (v,  751 J  of 
Ihe  Trojans  and  Tyrians,   that  the  two  parties  sat,  to 
a  certain  degree,  separate  and  distinct  trom  each  other, 
and  as  we  have  just  seen  that  Dido  occupied  the  centre 
place  of  the  'medius  lectus'   (i.  e.  the  centre  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table),   it  follows  almost  certainly  that 
her  guests,   the  Trojans,   occupied   the  *imus  lectus', 
i.  e.  that  side  of  the  length  of  the  table  which  was  on 
her  right  hand,  while  her  own  people,   tlie  Tyrians, 
occupied  the  (opposite)  *summus  lectus',   or  that  side 
of  the  length  of  the  table  which  was  on  her  left.  Also 
that  Eneas  and  the  simulated  Ascanius  were  placed  on 
Dido's  right  on  the  second  seat  of  the  *medius  lectus', 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  having  Dido  on  their  left  hand, 
and  on  their  right  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  table, 
and  then  all  along  the  right  side  of  the  table  the  re- 
mainder   of   the   Trojan    party.     The  principal   Tyrian 
lobles  would  naturally  occupy  the  corresponding  place 
m  Dido's  left    For  a  plan  of  the  Triclinium  see  Doe- 
iDg  ad  Hor.  Sat,  II.  8,   See  also  Le  Palais  de  Scaurus 
ILX,  and  Plut.  Symp.  VIII,  7, 

As  usual  in  Virgil's  sentences,  the  first  placed  verb 
*^mes  last  in  the  order  of  time:  'mediam  locavit,  et 
»ese  composuit'. 
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707. 

ORDINE   LONGO 


In  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally  exa- 
mined respecting  this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian,  thePe- 
Irarchian,   the  Klosler-Neuburg,   the  Dresden,   the  two 
Leipzig,  and  Nos.  113.  115.  116  in  tlie  Royal  Library 
at  Vienna,  I  have  found  the  reading  lo  be  longo.  Losco 
is,  besides,  the  only  reading  recognised  either  by  Ser- 
vius  or  Donalus,  and  is  moreover,  if  Foggipi  is  to  be 
relied  on,  the  reading  of  the  Medicean.    I  find  lohgo 
also  in  the  younger  Heinsius,  although  in  his  note  (sec 
Burmann)  he  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  CharisiflS 
inclines  him  in  favor  of  *longam',  contrary  to  alibis 
MSS.     In   the   elder  Heinsius  I  find  Mongam*,  which 
has  been  adof)ted  by  Wagner,  who,  although  accustomed 
to  hold  himself  bound  by  the  single  unsupported  att- 
thority  of  the  Medicean,   has  on  the  present  occasiol* 
most  unaccountably  and,  as  it  were,  for  the  mere  puT^ 
pose   of  showing   his   independance,    rebelled  against 
that  authority  where  it  is  (with  one  solitary  and  very 
doubtful   exception)  backed   by  the  entire  host  of  Vir^ 
gilian  MSS. 


709. 

PARES    AETATE   MINISTRI 


It  is  neither  indifferently  nor  accidentally  that  Virgil 
assigns  to  Dido  a  number  of  attendants  all  of  one  age* 
It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Tacitus  (An- 
nai.  XV,  69)  that  etiquette  did  not  permit  persons  of 
private  rank  to  be  waited  on  by  such  attendants:  "Ju- 
betque    praevenire    conatus  consulis;    occupare   velat 
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arcem  ejus;  opprimere  deleciam  juventulem;  quia 
Vestinus  imminentes  foro  aedes,  decoraque  servitia  el 
pari  aetate  habebat." 


721. 

HAEC   OCULIS   HAEC   PECTORE   TOTO 
HAERET   ET  INTEBDUM  GREBUO   FOVET  INSCIA  DU)0 

msmKAT  QUAirrus  buserae  deus 


**  jT hat  the  word  dido,  after  reginam  and  haec,  is  clumsy, 
and  hath  a  bad  effect,  will  be  acknowledged  I  believe 
by  every  poet.  I  should  rather  thus:  Inscia  quantus, 
Insideat  quantus  mlserae  Deus.*'  —  Jortin,  Philol.  Tracts. 
On  the  contrary,  the  insertion  of  Dido's  name  in  this 
position  not  only  gives  additional  pathos  to  the  passage, 
t^vit  is  according  to  Virgil's  manner: 

—  "Donee  reg^ina  sacerdos 
Marie  gravis  geminam  partu  dabit  Ilia  prolem." 

En,  L  277. 

"Quos  hominum  ex  facie  dea  saeva  potentibus  herbis 
Induerat  Circe  in  vullus  ac  terga  ferarum." 

En.  VII.  19. 

See  also  En.  I.  600  and  696;  II.  403;  also  the  se- 
paration of  *Deiius'  from  'Apollo'  (En.  IIL  162);  of 
*llhacus'  from  *  Ulysses'  (IIL  628);  of*Satumia'  from 
'Jovis  coDJux'.  (IV.  91);  of  'Deus'  from  *Somnus' 
(V.  S41);  and  the  junction  of  the  separated  appella- 
tives with  separate  verbs.  The  proposed  repetition  of 
ODANTus  would  have  only  operated  to  withdraw  the 
attention  from  the  principal  personage,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  it  on  one  which  performs  only  a  secondary 
part. 

Akin  to  this  criticism  of  the  learned.Jortin  on  ihsgu 
DIDO  is  that  of  Steevens,  the  celebrated  editor  of  Shaker 
speare,  on 
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"^At  Venus  ohscuro  gradientet  aSre  sepsit, 
£t  multo  nebulae  circum  deft  fudlt  amictu." 

£h,  L  415: 

"Had  Virgil  lived  lo  have  revised  his  Eneid,  he  would 
hardly  have  permitted  both  of  these  lines  to  have  re- 
mained  in   his  text.     The   awkward  repetition    of  the 
nominative  case  in  the  second  of  them  seems  to  decide 
very  strongly  against  it."   —  Steevens's  Shakespeare, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,    Act  IV,  sc.  1,  note.    Hard  indeed 
is    the    destiny    of   authors!    transcendent  excellence, 
clearness,  and  beauty  of  style  are  as  surely  accounted 
awkwardness,    clumsiness,    and   error,    by  the  judges 
who  sit  on  our  critical  bench,  as,  two  centuries  ago, 
superior  physical  knowledge,   or  even  singular  bhme- 
lessness   of  life,  was  received  in   our  criminal  courts 
as  proof  incontrovertible  of    communication    with  the 
Father  of  evil. 


740. 

DlXrr  ET  IN  MENSAM  LATICUM  LIBAVIT  HONOREM 


It  is  remarkable  that,  although  in  mensam  is  the  reading 
of   the   Medicean,     and  the   only   reading   recognised 
either    by    Ser\'ius     or    Donatus,     yet    in    the   oiiiy 
three  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally  examined, 
viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  as  well  as  in  the 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  I  have  found  immensum',  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  which  reading  we  have  flirttier 
the  testimony  of  Pierius:    ''In  oblongo  codice,   qnem 
Pomponii  Laeti  delicias  fuisse  dicunt,    'I  mm  en  sum' 
legitur;   idem   in  Longobardico  et  aliquot  aliis  perve- 
tustis."     Mailtaire  informs   us  that  the  Venice  Ed.  of 
1472  reads   'immensum  laticis',   and  the  Milan  of 
1474,  'immensam  laticum'.   The  reading  Mmmen^ 
sum*    no    doubt   arose  from  the  accidental  corruption 
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of  IN  HENSAM  iiito  immensam*,  and  the  subsequent 
intentionai  change  of  the  latter  into  i  mm  en  sum',  in 
order  to  make  it  agree  with  honorem. 


744. 

CITHARA  CRINITUS  lOPAS 
PERSON  AT  AURATA  DOCUIT  QUAE  MAXIMUS  ATLAS 
HIC  CANIT  ERRANTEM  LUNAM  S0U8QUE  LABORES 


Although  the  Mediccan  reads  'quem'  (which  has  been 

adopted  by  Nich.  Heinsius,  Jahn  and  Wakefield),  I  think 

Virpl  must  have  written  quae,  first  and  principally  for 

the  reason  assigned  by  Wagner,  "Sed  ilia  iopas  qthara 

WRSONAT  flagitant  accusativum  objecti :  ea,  quae  docuit.*' 

Secondly,  because  from  Plerius's  words,   "In   Romano 

^dice,  et  quibusdam  aliis  legere  est  'docuit  quem 

iQaximus  atlans',*'  the  plain  conclusion  is  that  the 

'ii^'ority  of  Pierius's  MSS.  read  qdae.  Thirdly,  because 

Donatus  gives  us  the  express  gloss,  "Non  turpia  aut  ob- 

scoena,  sed  venientia  ex  philosophiae  fonle,  quaedocuerat 

Atlas  maximus.*'    Fourthly,  because  I  find  qvae  in  the 

Modena  Ed.  of  1475,    and  Maittaire  testifies  that  qvae 

m  the  reading  both  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  the 

Hilan  Ed.   of  1474.    1  have  myself  personally  consul* 

led  only  three  MSS.,   viz.  Leipzig  35,  Leipzig  36,  and 

the  Dresden.    In  the  first  I  have  found  quae,   in  the 

second  q.  and  in  the  third  'quem*. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
[  prefer  the  much  calumniated  Daniel  Heinsius  (who 
lere  reads  qvkr)  to  the  scarcely  less  overrated  Nicholas. 
3ee  Prefatory  Remarks. 

Hic  CAiirr  errantem  lunam  &c,  —  The  calm  and 
>hilosophical  subject  of  lopas's.song  contrasts  finely 
irith  the  subsequent  romantic  and  exciting  narrative 
)t  fineaa.    In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  Virgil 
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has  improved  upon  his  master,  who,  making  hk 
minstrel  sin^,  and  his  hero  tell,  similarly  romantic 
slories,  loses  the  advanlage  of  conlrasL  See  Odya, 
Books  VIII.  IX, 

SoLiSQUE  LABORES.    —    **Defeelus  solis."   —  Heyke, 
and   so  Wagoner  ad  Georg,   II,  478.     I  think  not,  bat 
simply  the  toils  (diurnal  and  annual  revolutions)  of  ike 
sun;   for  we  have  in  Silius  Italicus,  XIV'  348: 
—  "Atquc  una  pclagi  lunacque  laborcs," 

where  the  adjoined  'pelagi'  shews  that  'labores'  cannot 
by  possibility  mean  eclipses  or  any  thing  else  but 
toils,  Erraktem  lunam  solisque  LABORES,  i.  e.  Utbom 
errantis  lunae  et  solis. 


749. 

QUID  TANTUM  OCEANO  PROPERENT  BE  TINGERE  SOLES 
HIBERNI  VEL  QUAE  TARDIS  MORA  NOCTIBUS  OBSTET 
INGEMINANT  PLAUSUM  TYRH  TROESQUE  SEQUUNTUR 


"Tardis,   non  longis,  sed  aeslivis,   i.  e.  tarde  venien*^ 

tibus."  —  Servids. 

"Cur  dierum  spatia  decreseant  ac  crescant  per  diversa^ 

anni  vices."  —  Heyne. 

"Cur  aestate  breviores  sint  noctes."  —  Wagner. 

—  "What  cause  delays 
The  summer  nights,  and  shortens  ivinter  days.*' 

Drtnek. 

Before  I  accept  this  interpretation,  I  beg  to  be  Uk^ 
formed  where  in  the  whole  passage  there  is  any  men- 
tion  of  summer,  or  of  any  season  except  winter. 
If  I  am  told  in  reply  that  there  is  indeed  no  direct  men- 
tion of  summer,  but  that  summer  is  to  be  inferred 
fl'om  the  expression  tarois  noctibus,  which  can  only 
mean  slowly  coming  on,  or  late,  nights,  I  ask  again  why 
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nay  not  tarius  woqxiBus  (as  in  Ovid,  Ep.^ex  Pont.  IL 
L  25: 

**L6iisrt(  dies  citius  brumali  sidere,  noxque 
Tardior  hibenia  solstitialis  erit;*') 

mean  the  slowly  moving ,  slowly  depariin§,  nights  of 
Ibe  jusl  mentioned  winter,  and  whether  it  ts  not  much 
more  simple  and  natural,  and  accordant  with  the  usual 
Vitgilian  construction,  to  refer  these  words  to  the  sub- 
ject  in  tlie  sentence  of  which  they  form  a  part,  th^ 
to  suppose,  and  bring  from  a  distance,  a  i^i^l^ect  to 
which  to  refer  them?  But  then  I  am  asked,  What  is  to 
be  done  with  obstet?  can  it  mean  any  thing  else  than 
impediment  to  the  coming  on  of  the  nights  m  summer? 
Certainly,  and  much  more  simply,  impediment  to  the 
departure  or  settings  or  plunging  in  ocean,  of  the  nights 
of  winter;  the  hiatus  after  the  word  being  supplied 
(like  the  subject  of  tardis  noctibus)  from  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence,  thus:  obstet  —  quominus  eae 
quoque,  praecipitantes  caelo  (compare  Eh,  II.  8J,  se 
tingant  ooeano.  We  have  thus  this  plain  and  connected 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage :  fFhy  the  winter  suns 
»t  in  such  haste,  and  the  winter  nights  sd  slow, 
to  pbmge  into  the.  ocean,  or  in  plain  prose,  why 
the  winter  days  are  so  short  and  the  winter  nights  so 
long:  NOCTIBUS  being  opposed  to  soiis,  tardi^  to  pro- 
^fit&rr,  and-  mfGCRfi  oc^ai^o  and  HtBERm  common  (accord*- 
^  to  the  ii^ftge  of  Virgfl  and  the  best  Latin  writers)  to 
Bothelauses  of  the  sentence.  The  ancients,  and  particularly 
*^  poets,  always  pictured  the  night  as  following  the 
^tirie  of  the  sun  or  day ;  rising  like  him  out  of 
*c  ocean  in  the  east.  En.  IL  Z50,  travershig  like  hfrn 
*«  whole  sky.  En.  V.835,  and  setUng  like  hitW  in  th6 
^^^^^  in  the  west,  En.  IL  8.  Compare  Comments  En. 
//.  Z50;  IV,  246.    Also : 
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*<Bum  loqi^or,  Ifesperio  poi(fta8  in  liUord  tnetas 
Humida  nox  tetigit" 

OvD,  MwUml  IL  142. 


and: 


^Sed  ear  repente  noetlt  aetthrtte  ^e^ 
Hiberna  longa  i|»atia  produeunt  mora? 
Aut  quid  cadentes  detioet  stdlas  polo? 
Phocbum  moraniur:  redde  jam  muiido  diem.** 

Sknbca,  AgaM,Jff't 


isind 


^'Oscula  congrerimus  properata,  sine  ordine,  raptim;' 
£t  querimulr  parvas  noetibus  esse  moras." 

Ovid,  Seroid.  JFJH  fH 

knd  exactly  parollel  to  our  text: 

**Propterea  noctes  hibemo  -tempore  lotigrae 
Gessant,  duo  veniat  radiatum  insigiM  dieL'* 

LuCRET.  Y.  m 

and: 

^  **Brttmamqae  morantem 
Noctibtts"  **- 

AusoN.  Preoat,  Cans.  DesigtL  9.  4 

Ingemhyant  pla^dsum.  —  Simply^  repeai  appkni$^ 

ofiplatid,    and    then   applaud   again^.     Compare   0 

(M€tam.  III.  368),  of  Echo: 

-*-  "Tamen  baec  in  floe  loquendi..  . 
Ingeminat  voces,  auditaque  verba  reportai." 

The  applause  is  beg^n  by  the  Tynans,  and  only  ia 
up  by  the  Trojans,  the  Tyrians  being  at  home 
tlie  Trojans  their  guests ,  and  it  being  cusloioars 
entertainments  (as  appears  from  Petron.  P.  124:  "D41 
omnes  plausum  a  iamilia  inoeptum")  that  the  appli 
should  be  commenced/by  the  household.  See  Coi 
vprs.  701. 
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756. 

NtNC   OtJANTUS   ACHILLES 


lam  magnus  oorporis  vlribus  et  animi  virlule/*  — 
KE.  I  think,  not;  because  such  a  question  bears 
resemblance  to  the  other  questions  asked  by  Dido, 
of  which  concerned  partlcfularities  about  which  a 
nan  was  likely  to  be  curious,  and  which  were  ca- 
fe of  being  answered  in  a  few  words,  whereds  the 
istion,  ''quaiti  magnus  Achilles  oorpdris  virfbus  et 
ini  virlute?"  was  too  comprehensive  to  be  answered 
less  than  an  Achilleis,  The  question,  I  think,  relates 
jly  to  the  great  stature  for  which  Achilles  was 
larkable;  see  Lycophron  (Cassandra,  v,  860): 

^^ller&Hv  Toy  ura7nixi*v   Aiaxov  rgiroy 

I  Philostratus  in  Heroicis:  ^^vneQtpvrjg  de  vo  awfia 
tiVBTOj  av^Yid-eig  r«  qccov  tj  va  uQog  vaig  nrffaig 
•dpa,"  quoted  by  Meursius  ad  Lycophron  Cassandr,, 
er.  Tom.  V.  Col.  990.  Also  Quintus  Calaber  (HI.  60) 
scribing  Achilles  wounded  by  Apollo: 

**Jl?  u^'  tqifif  xo«  aurxog  ofiov  vttpuuaw  nvx&ti. 
JliQu  d*  Kr(r€j0tyog,  oxvyBqw  TT^et^xe  fi$UftvWt 
Kai  t  &oiag  oirrfitre  xutu  mpi^ov,  aupa  d*  ttviat 
Jvcav  vno  xgadiriy,  o  d*  arsigontti*  i^vis  nv^yog" 

JO  the  account  given  by  the  same  author  (III.  709) 
ttie  vastness  of  th&  funeral  pyre  required  to  bum 
'  corpse  of  Achilles.    Also  Herat.  Carm.  IV.  6.  9: 

* 

*'Ule  (Achilles  sciz.),  mordaci  velut  icta  fcrro 
Pious,  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro, 
Procidit  late,  posuitque  coUum  in 

Pulvere  Teucro." 

understood    the   question    is  in   the    most  perfect 
•^ony  with  tlie  context. 
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Compare  Valer.  Flacc.  V.  209 : 

—  **Quam  ma^nus  Eoipeus 

£t  pater  aurato  quant  us  jaccl  Inachus  antro;** 

also  £n.  11.  592: 

—  **Coaf6ita  4e«iii«qualitqu«  videri 

Caclicolis  ct  quanta  iolet;" 

also  Prop.  n.  7.  51 : 

— *  **£t  tanti  eorpua  Aehillei, 
Maximaquc  in  parva  sustuUt  osta  manui 

also  Polypkemos  recommending  himself  to  Galatea: 

^^Aspice,  aim  quantus.    Non  est  hoc  coipore  mi^or 
Jupiter  in  caelo/* 

Ovid,  Metdm,  XIU.  ^42; 

also  "Tanlus  in  anna  palel,**  En.  XI,  644. 
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CONTICUERE  OMNES  INTENTIOUE  ORA  TENERANT 


—     "Sieh,    wie  mit  lauschendem  Miind 
Und  wcit  gcuffuetem  Auge  die  Horer  alle  pnssen. " 

WiELAMD.  Oberon  I.  8. 


3. 

IXFANDUM  REGINA  JUBES  RENOVARE  DOLOREM 


—     'Mmmania  ^-uliiera,  rector 
Intcgrarc  jubcs,  Furias,  et  Lemnou,  et  arctis 
Arma  inserta  toris  dcbcllatosque  pudendo 
Ense  mares. " 

Stat.  Theb.  V.  29. 
te*s  charming  lines,  — 

—    "Nessun  maggior  dolore, 
Che  ricordnrsi  del  tempo  felice 
NcIIa  miseria,  e  cio  sa  '1  tuo  dottore. 
Ma  s'  a  conoscpr  la  prima  radice 
Del  nostro  amor  tu.  hai  cotanto  alTetto, 
Faru  come  colui  clic  piange  e  dice.  " 

Inferno,  V.  121. 

^  translation  of,  and,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  say, 
^provemcnt  on,  tlie  introductory  verses  of  the  Se- 
1  Book  of  tlic  Eneis.    Tiie  poet,  who  imagines  him- 
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self  visiting  the  infernal  regions  in  the  company,  and 
under  the  guidance,  of  the  shade  of  Virgil,  meets  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini,  and  inquires  of  her  in  terms  parallel  to 
Dido's  inquiry  of  Eneas,  (I.  757.)  — 

'*Ma  dliiuni;  al  tempo  de*  dolci  sospiri, 
A  chc,  e  come  conccdeite  amore, 
Che  conosccste  i  dubbiosi  deslri?" 

To  which  he  replies  in  the  above-quoted  lines,  "Nessun 

maggior   dolore,    E    cio    sa  '1  tuo  dottore." 

'L  tuo  dottore,  viz.  Virgil,  who  was  standing  by  at 
the  very  moment  in  the  capacity  of  Dante's  guide  and 
instructor,  and  who  knew  well  how  great  a  pain  it  is  to 
remember  in  affliction  times  of  past  prosperity,  having 
himself  so  pathetically  expressed  that  sentiment  in  his 
famous  commencement  of  the  Second  Book  of  theEneis, 
iNFANDLM  REGiNA  JUBES  <£:C.  Franccsca  then  proceeds, 
almost  in  the  identical  terms  of  Eneas's  reply  to  Dido,  — 

**Ma  B*  a  conoscer  la  prima  radice 

Del  nostro  amor  tu  hai  cotanto  affetto, 

(Sod  si  tautus  amur  casus  cognoscorc  nostros,  &o.) 

Faru  come  colui  chc  piange  e  dice. " 

1  will  do  as  Eneas  did,  and  weeping  tell  you  the  whol^ 

story:  (Quis  talia  fando  temperet  a  lacrymis  .« lad^ 

piam.)  It  seems  unaccountable  that  the  plain  reference  t^ 
Virgil's  shade  in  the  words   "e  cio   sa  M  tuo  dottore,** 
(see  no  less  than  two  applications  of  the  term  dotiar^ 
to  Vu^ii  in  the  21st  Canto  of  the  Piu^atory;  and  com.- 
pare  the  exactly  corresponding  reference  to  Cato  in  th^ 
exactly  corresponding  words,  "Come  sa  chi  per  lei  vit^ 
rifiuta, "  PurgaL  1.  72.),  and  to  the  Virgilian  infandum  re— 
GiNA  JUBES  <fec.,  in  "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  should  no^ 
have  been  perceived  by  Dante's  commentators;   two  (0- 
the  best  of  whom  (Venturi  and  Biagioli)  understand  "'^ 
iuo  doiiore''  to  mean  Boetius,  and  ''Nessun  maggior  do- 
lore''  Ac,  to  be  a  versification  of  a  sentiment  which  they 
have  found  in  that  pliilosopher's  treatise,  De  Consolatkm 
miosophiae;  whilst  a  tliird,  (Lombardi,)  although  cor 
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lecUy  referring  "7  tuo  dotiore''  to  Virgifs  shade,  spoils 
the  whole  passage  by  assigning  as  the  reason  of  Fran- 
cesca's  special  appeal  to  Virgil's  shade,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  sentiment,   "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  <fec., 
that  Vu-gifs  shade  being,   as  well  as  herself,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  infernal  regions,  had  had  like  experience  with 
^      herself  of  the  truth  of  that  sentiment;  " Trovandosi  anch' 
!      egli  (viz.  Virgilio)  nella  miseria  dell'  infernale  carcere.*' 
Beautiful  indeed  must  those  lines  be,  which,  even  thus 
distorted,  and  shorn  of  half  their  fine  sense  and  excel- 
i     lenee,  have  yet  always  been,   and  still  are,  quoted  as 
\     the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lines  of  that  most  beautiful 
J     of  ail  the  stories  in  the  wonderful  work  of  Virgil's  greatest 
imitator  and  admirer. 

Infandum.   —    The   translators  (with   the  exception 
ofDryden  and  Sir  J.  Denham,  who  never  even  so  much 
as  attempt  the  true  meaning  of  any  of  Virgil's  words), 
agree  in  rendering  infandus,    vieffahlej    thai  cannot  be 
told:  "untellyble"   (Douglas);  "cannot  be  told"  (Sur- 
rey);  "past   utterance    severe"    (Beresford);    "unaus- 
sprechlichen"  (Voss).     So  also  Forbigcr,  in  his  note  on 
the   passage;    "iPwi   tanlus    est  ut   verbis   exprimi  non 
possitJ"    A  very  slight  observation,  however,  of  Virgil's 
tise  of  the  word  in  other  places ,  as  for  instance,  En.  1. 
255;  11.  132;  IV.  85.  and  613,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
its  meaning  is  not  ineffable  or  tliat  cannot  be  told,  but 
primarily  (and  according  to  the  proper  force  of  the  par- 
^<^iple  in  dus\  that  should  not,   must  not  be  told,   and 
^^irefore,  secondarily,  horrible.     So  Richardson,  in  his 
^'^celleni  dictionary,   ^'Infandous   [Lat.   Infandus],  That 
®^Slit  not  to  be  spoken;   too  dreadful    to  be  spoken." 
^^cl  such  is  lIowclFs  use  of  the  word  (quoted  by  Ri- 
cJ^O-rdson) :     "This  infandous  custom  of  swearing,   I  ob- 
serve, reigns  in  England   lately,  more  than  any  where 
^Se."     The    wide    difl'cronce    between    infandous    and 

• 

^'^/Table  will  be  manifest  on  the  substitution  of  ineffable 
^^^  infandous  in  this  sentence. 
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The  Spanish  and  Italian  translators  have  not  fallen 
into  this  error. 

"La  horrible  historia  y  el  dolor  infando." 

Velasco. 
—    **  Dogliosa  istoria, 
E  d'arnara  c  d*orribii  rimembranza. " 

Caro. 


5. 

OL'AEOUE    IPSE   MISERRIMA    VIDI 


QuAEQUE  is  epexc^^etic  and  limitative;  the  meaning  of 
Eneas  beings,  not  that  he  will  describe  the  taking:  of  Troy, 
and  the  miseries  he  had  himself  witnessed,  but  that  he 
will  describe  so  much  of  the  taking:  of  Troy,  and  its  mi- 
series, as  he  had  himself  witnessed. 

The  view  thus  suifgcsted  by  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  introductory  sentence,  is  confirmed  by  the 
narrative  itself;  for  Eneas,  having:  briefly  mentioned  ftc 
building  of  the  wooden   horse,   and  the  concealment  of 
the  Grecian  navy  at  Tcnedos,  hnmediately  proceeds  to 
say,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who   issued   out  of  the 
gates  rejoicing-,   as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  departure 
of  the  Greeks  was  bruited  abroad;  that  he  saw  the  iiorse, 
and  was  present  at  the  argument  respecting  what  should 
be  done  with  it;   that  he   saw  l.aocoon  fling  his  spc<ir 
against  it,  and  heard  it  sound  hollow;  that  his  attention 
was  drawn  off  by  the  sudden   appearance  of  Sinon,  of 
the  whole  of  whose  story  lie  was  an  ear- witness;  tha^ 
he  was  one  of  those  who   agreed  to  spare  Sinon's  lifei 
that  he  saw  the  two  serpents   come  across  the  sea,  an^ 
destroy  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons;  that  he  assisted  t*^ 
break  down  the   wall   in   order  to   admit  the  horse  int^ 
the  city;  that  Hector  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  an^ 
informed  him  thai  the    city  was  on   fire  and  could  n^l 
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be  saved,  —  advised  him  to  fly,  and  commiUed  the  Pe- 
nates to  his  charge];  that  on  awaking:  he  saw,  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  tlie  city  in  flames;  that,  flying  to 
arms,  he  met  Pantheus,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  escaping 
from  the  citadel,  with  his  gods'  images  and  the  other 
sacred  objects  of  his  religion;  that  Pantheus  informed 
him  that  armed  men  were  pouring  out  of  the  horse,  that 
Sinon  was  a  traitor  and  had  fired  the  city,  and  that  the 
whole  Grecian  army  was  entering  at  the  gates;  that  he 
united  himself  with  a  few  friends  whom  he  happened  to 
meet,  and  falling  in  with  Androgeos,  and  a  party  of 
Greeks,  they  slew  them  every  one,  and  clothed  them- 
selves with  their  spoils ;  that,  thus  disguised,  they  for  a 
while  carried  terror  and  death  everywhere,  but  at 
length,  in  attempting  to  rescue  Cassandra  from  a  party 
who  were  dragging  her  from  the  temple,  were  discove- 
red to  be  Trojans,  and  attacked  by  the  Greeks,  while 
the  Trojans,  taking  them  for  Greeks,  overwhelmed  them 
with  missiles  from  tiie  top  of  the  temple;  that,  the 
greater  number  of  his  party  having  tims  perished,  he 
with  the  small  remainder,  was  attracted  by  the  tumult 
to  Priam's  palace,  from  the  roof  of  which  he  beheld  the 
door  forced,  the  building  set  on  fire,  the  women  and  the 
aged  king  driven  for  shelter  to  an  altar  in  an  interior 
court,  and  the  king  himself  slain  at  the  altar  in  the  blood 
of  his  son;  that,  his  companions  having  leaped  in  de- 
spair to  the  ground,  or  given  themselves  up  to  the  fla- 
nges, he  was  left  alone;  that,  descending  and  happening 
^0  see  Helen  where  she  was  hiding,  he  was  about  to 
sacrifice  her  to  the  Manes  of  his  countrv,  when  his  arm 
w^s  stayed  by  Venus,  who  commanded  him  to  seek  out 
^is  aged  parent  and  his  wile  and  child,  and  with  them 
%  instantly  from  Troy;  and  who,  at  the  same  time 
taking  off  the  veil  which  clouded  his  mortal  vision, 
showed  him  the  gods  actively  and  personally  engaged  in 
^"6  destruction  of  the  city;  that,  having  returned  to  his 
father's  house,  he  saw  the  encouraging  omens  of  a  tongue 
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of  Are  on  the  head  of  lulus,  and  a  star  shooting  in  the 
direction  of  Ida;  tliat  lie   escaped   out  of  the  city  bear- 
ing his  father  on  his  shoulders,  and  leading  lulus  by  the 
hand;  that  Creusa,   following  behind,  was  lost  on  the 
road;  that,  returning  to  seek  her,  he  found  his  fatlier's 
house  filled  with  (treeks,   and  on  fire;  that,  extending 
his  search  everywhere,    he  returned  to  the  citadel,  and 
saw  Phenix  and  Ulysses  guarding  captives  and  booty  io 
the  temple  of  Juno ;  that  as  he  called  aloud  upon  Creusa 
through  the  streets  and  houses ,  her  shade  presented  it- 
self, and  informing  him  that  she  was  provided  for  by 
the  mother  of  the  gods,    enjoined  lum  to  abandon  all 
search  for  her,  and  proceed  upon  his  divine  mission  to 
found  a  new  empire  in  Ilesperia,  where  another,  and  a 
royal,  spouse  awaited  him;  that  accordingly  he  returned 
to  the  place  where  he  had   concealed  his  father  and  son 
and  domestics,  and  found  there  a  great  number  of  fugi- 
tives from  the  burning  city,  collected,  and  prepared  to 
share  his  fortunes;   and   that  with   them  and  his  father 
and  son,  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  Troy,  and  made  good 
his  retreat  to  the  mountains. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  a  mere  per- 
sonal  narrative  of  one  of  the  principal  sufferers;  every 
circumstance  related,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
concealment  of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Tenedos,  having  been 
witnessed  by  the  relator,  or  heard  by  him  on  the  spot 
from  Pantheus  or  Sinon.      This  is,  1  think,  a  sufflcieDt 
answer  to  those  critics  who  have  objected  to  Virgil's  ac- 
count of  tlie  taking  of  Troy,  that  it  is  by  no  means  * 
full,  complete,  and  strategical  account  of  the  taking  of 
a  great  city;   that  many  circumstances  which  may  l>® 
supposed  to  have  happened,  and  which  indeed  must  hav^ 
happened  on  such  an  occasion,  have  been  either  whoIlD 
omitted  or  left  unexplained ;  and  that,  in  short,  Vii^il,  i^ 
his  second  book  of  the  Eneis,   has   evinced  his  infini^^ 
inferiority  in  strategical  science  to  his  great  prototype 
and  master.  Homer.    Many  such  objections  have  bee^ 
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urged  from  time  to  time' by  various  critics;  and,  amongst 
others,  by  a  celebrated  personage,  whose  opinion  on  any 
matter  connected  with  military  tactics  must  be  received 
with  the  greatest  deference,  I  mean  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, whose  observations  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found 
*m  a  volume  published  after  his  death  under  the  follow- 
ing title:  Precis  dcs  Guerres  de  Cesar,   par  Napoleon: 
eciil  par  M.  Marchand,   a  Tile  Sainte  Helene,  sous  la 
diclee  de  TEmpereur;  suivi  de  plusieurs  fragmens  inedits. 
Paris,  1S36.     1  vol.  8vo. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exami- 
nation or  refutation  of  all  Napoleon's  objections,  (al- 
though I  shall  probably  in  the  course  of  these  Comments 
have  occasion  to  refer  specially  to  more  than  one  of  them,) 
bal  simply  to  state  that  the  whole  of  his  critique  is  foun- 
ded on  the  assumption  that  Virgil  intended  to  give,  or 
ought  to  have  given,  such  a  full  and  complete  account 
of  the  taking  of  Troy  as  was  given  by  Homer  of  the 
operations  before  its  walls;  such  an  account  as  might 
have  been  given  by  a  historian ,  or  laid  before  a  du-ec- 
tory  by  a  commander-in-chief.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
to  be  borne  carefully  in  mind,  that,  Homer's  subject  being 
the  misfortunes  brought  by  the  wrath  of  Achilles  upon 
Ihe  army  besieging  Troy,  that  poet  could  scarcely  have 
Jiven  too  particular  or  strategical  an  account  of  all  that 
happened  before  the  Trojan  walls;  while,  Virgil's  subject 
'^oing  the  adventures  and  fortunes  of  one  man,  (as  suffl- 
<^iently  evidenced  by  the  very  title  and  exordium  of  his 
^ork,)  the  taking  of  Troy  was  to  be  treated  of,  only  so 
^^  as  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  that  hero, 
'^'^il,  therefore,  with  his  usual  judgment,  introduces 
*®  taking  of  Troy ,  not  as  a  part  of  the  action  of  his 
POem,  but  as  an  episode;  and,  still  more  eflfectually  to 
P^vent  the  attention  from  being  too  much  drawn  away 
^^  his  hero,  and  too  much  fixed  upon  that  great  and 
^Pb^it-stirring  event,  puts  the  account  of  it  into  the  mouth 
^*  the  hero  himself,  whom,  with  the  most  wonderful  art, 
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he  represents  either  as  a  siiectator  or  actor  in  so  many 
of  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  ni^hl,  that  on  the  one 
hand  the  account  of  tiiose  incidents  is  the  history  of 
the  adventures  of  his  hero,  and  on  the  other,  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  hero  fonn  a  rapid  precis  of  Uie  taking 
of  Troy. 

Even  if  it  had  been  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
plan  of  the  Ends  to  have  given  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  thejaking  of  Troy,  and  to  have  described, 
for  instance,  (as  required  by  Napoleon,)  how  the  other 
Trojan  chiefs,  signalised  in  the  Iliady  were  occupied 
during  tiiat  fatal  night,  and  how  eacli  defended  his  own 
quarter  of  the  city  with  tiie  troops  under  his  command, 
such  a  full  account  must  necessarily,  either  have  ren- 
dered Eneas's  narrali\  e  too  long  to  have  been  delivered 
inter  mensas  laticemque  Lyacum ;  or,  to  make  room 
for  that  additional  matter,  some  part  of  the  present 
story  should  have  been  left  out;  and  then,  I  ask,  whid) 
of  the  incidents  would  the  reader  be  satisfied  should 
have  been  omitted?  —  that  of  J.aocoon,  the  unceasing 
theme  and  admiration  of  all  ages,  that  shuddering  picture 
of  a  religious  prodigy?  —  that  of  Sinon,  on  which  the 
whole  idot  hangs?  —  that  of  the  vision,  of  the  inimitable 

TEMPUS    ERAT,    the    MOESTISSIMUS    HECTOR?    that    Of  ^ 

Priameian  priestess,  ad  coelum  tendens  ardentia  luxhi 

FRUSTRA,  LUMINA  NAM  TENERAS  ARCEBANT  VIXCULA  PALMAS?  - 

that  of  Neoptolemus  blazing  in  burnished  brass,  o^ai^' 
UBi  IN  LDCEM  COLUBER?  —  or  Ilccuba  and  her  daughtei 
flying  to  the  sheltering  altar,  praecipites  atra  ceit  teJ 
PESTATE  coLUMBAE?  —  or  the  good  old  king,  cased  in  th 
long-unused  aniiour,  and  slipping  and  slain  in  his  Polite: 
blood?  —  or  Venus  slaying  her  son's  hand,  Hfled  in  vec 
geance  against  the  fatal  spring  of  all  these  soitows?  - 
or  the  innoxious  flame  which ,  playing  about  the  temple 
of  lulus,  foreshowed  him  the  father  of  a  line  of  kings?  - 
or  the  TER  FRL'STRA  coMPRENSA  IMAGO  of  the  for  cvcr  lOJ 
Creusa?    Which  of  all  these  passages  should  have  be© 


omitted,  to  make  room  for  tlie  additional  matter  required 
by  the  imperial  critic  ?  What  reader  will  consent  to  give 
up  one,  even  one,  of  these  most  precious  peaHs,  lliese 
eonspicuous  stars  in,  perhaps,  the  most  brillianl  coronet 
Ihnl  ever  graced  a  poet's  brow?  And  even  if  the  reader's 
assent  were  gained  ;  if  he  were  content  with  less  of 
Eneas,  and  more  of  the  other  Homeric  Trojans;  with 
less  of  the  romance,  and  more  of  the  art,  of  war;  would 
inch  an  account  have  been  equally  interesting:  to  the 
sssembled  guests  and  the  love-caught  imcen?  How  coldly 
voiild  a  story  in  which  Eneas  played  a  subordinate  part 
lave  fallen  upon  Dido's  ear?  How  would  not  her  thought 
liave  wandered  from  the  thing  told,  to  the  toller?  There 
Was  but  one  way  to  guard  against  the  double  danger, 
that  Dido  would  forget  the  story  in  thinking  of  Eneas, 
^d  that  the  reader  would  forget  Eneas  in  thinking  of  the 
story;  and  Virgil  adopted  that  way  —  he  made  Eneas 
speak  of  himself  —  yuAEguK  ii'se  miserriha  vioi,  kt 
OtiORUH  PARS  MAGNA  Fni,  With  what  cffcct  he  spoke,  wo 
'*arn  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  —  UAicitEnT  ib- 
*^xi  PECTOBE  vuLTHs  vERBAijiiE,  and  Dido  herself  testifies ; 

"EU,    OumCS    ILLE    JACTATTB   FATIS 1     yllAE    EEU.A    KXIIAUSTA 

•^anebat!    Or,   in   the  words  of  another  srcal  master  of 
the  liuiuan  heart,  — 

—     "His  stoi7  being  done, 
She  gave  him  for  liis  paiiw  a  norid  of  tlghs: 
Sho  Bworu,  —  in  failli,  'iwo  BlrwifH',  'iwas  passing  simnfii-; 
'Tw«B  pitirul.  'twaa  waudroiu  pilitiil; 
Sbe  wUli'd  slit  ha<l  iiol  licnrd  il;  ytt  hIii;  aisli'd 
Tliat  liuuvcii  liad  ontdu  iicr  such  n  mmi;    iilji.-  ilianh'it  liitii, 
And  l>a.l«  Ijim,  if  he  luid  n  friend  llt:il  iov'd  Iiit, 
He  Bhuidil  ijiil  leaiJi  liim  how  10  loil  hL»  Hioi'y, 
And  that  would  won  lier. " 

But  Icl  US  liuppose  that  the  modern  commander  is 
right,  and  the  great  aucient  (loct  iuid  pliiloso|>her  wrong: 
Iliat  the  error  lies  not  in  Napoleon's  lulal  misconception, 
not  only  of  Virgil's  general  scope  and  design ,  but  of  his 
meaning  in  the  plainest  passages   (as,  for  instance,  in 
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the  account  of  the  situation  of  Anchises'  house,  and  of 
the  number  of  men  contained  in  the  horse);  let  us  siqh 
pose,  I  say,  that  the  error  lies  not  in  Napoleon^s  miscoo- 
ception  of  the  poet,  but  in  the  poet's  ignorance  of  heroic 
warfare;  and  that  the  episode  does,  indeed,  sin  against 
military  tactique  (but  see  Comm.  v.  604);  yet  where,  ia 
the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  is  there  such  another  epi- 
sode? so  many  heart-stirring  incidents  grouped  together, 
representing  in  one  vivid  picture  the  fall  of  the  most  ce* 
iebrated  city  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
pari  passu,  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  most  famous  he- 
roes of  all  antiquity,  the  son  of  Venus,  the  ancestor  of 
Augustus,  the  first  founder  of  Imperial  Rome?  spokeo, 
too,  by  the  hero  himself,  at  a  magnificent  banquet,  and 
in  presence  not  only  of  the  princes  of  his  own  nation, 
(the  partners  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  all  he  related),  but  of  the  whole  Carthaginiaa 
court,  and  at  tlie  request  of  the  young  and  artless  queen, 
who ,  already  admiring  his  god  -  like  person  and  beauty, 
lost  her  heart  more  and  more  at  every  word  he  uttered; 
at  every  turn  of  griefs,  which, 

—     **ao  lively  shown. 
Made  Iter  think  upon  her  own.  ** 

Alas,  alas,  for  the  cold-blooded  criticism  which  coulA 
detect,  or,  having  detected,  could  dwell  upon,  errors  of 
military  tactique  in   this  flood  of  living  poetry;  whid* 
would  chain  the  poet  with  the  fetters  of  the  historian* 
which,  frigid  and  unmoved,  could  occupy  itself  with  tb^ 
observation  of  cracks  and  flaws  in  the   scenic  plastef » 
while  the  most  magnificent  drama  ever  presented  to  et^' 
raptured  audience  was  being  enacted! 
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13. 

mCIPIAM 


1  teel  sure  that  incipiam  here  means  not  to  begin,  but 
to  undertake  or  take  in  hand;  — 

First,  because  although  it  might,  strictly  speaking,  be 
qmte  correct  for  Virgil,  having  just  stated  (v.  2)  that 
Eneas  began  to  speak  (orsus)  witli  the  words  infandum 
REGiNA  juBEs  <fi:c.,  to  causc  Encas  almost  instantly  after- 
wards to  say  that  he  began  his  story  with  the  words 
raAcn  BELLO  &c.;  yet  it  would  be  highly  unpoetical, 
and  evince  a  barrenness  of  thought  and  expression,  quite 
foreign  to  Virgil. 

Secondly,  because  it  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Eneas 
not  merely  to  begin,  but  briefly  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
Thirdly,  because  the  very  word  begin  involves  the  idea 
of  a  long  story,  and  thus,  however  true  in  point  of  fact, 
contradicts  the  intention  expressed  by  breviter  (v,  11). 
I,  therefore,  understand  incipiam  to  be  here  used  (as 
in  En.  X.  876)  in  its  primary  and  etymological  meaning 
of  undertaking,  taking  in  hand  [in  capio] ;  so  understood, 
it  harmonises  with  orsus,  with  Eneas's  intention  of  tel- 
tog  the  whole  story,  with  breviter,  and  with  the  imme- 
diately preceding  words,  quanquam  animus  bieminisse  hor- 
teT  Ac.    Compare  Disserere  incipiam,  Lucr.  1.  50;  not 
^^in  or  commence,  but  undertake,  take  in  hand,  to  dis- 
cuss; and  (TiBULL.  IV.  I.  1.) 

—     "Quanquam  nic  cognita  virtus 
Terret,  ut  inflrmae  nequeant  subsistcre  vires, 
Incipiam  tamen;'* 

and(HoR.  Satir.  I.  1.  92.) 

'^Denlque  sit  finis  quaerendi;  quoque  habeas  plus, 
Paupericm  metuas  minus,  ct  finire  laborem 
Indpias,  parto,  quod  avcbas;" 

^  'Which  latter  passage  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
John  Murray  (Original  views  of  passages  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  Poet-philosopher  of  Venusia.  Dublin,  185J) 
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in  the  expression  incipias  finire  laborem  parto  hitherto 
somewhat  absurdly  understood  to  mean  begin  to  end  your 
labour  now  that  you  have  gained  your  object  ^    is  to  be 
got  rid  of  not  by  interpreting  finire  and  parto  in  the 
manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray,  but  simply  and  at  once 
by  restricting  incipias  to  its  genuine  and  legimate  sense 
of  setting  about,  [taking  in  hand.     Compare  also  Viiig; 
himself  En.  VI.  493. 

—    **  Inceptus  clamor  fnistratar  hiantes.  ** 

Not,  begins  with  a  siiout  and  ends  with  a  squeak,  but  of- 
tempting  to  shout,  tlicy  only  squeak.  Also  Tcr.  An^*  L 
3.  13. 

**Nam  inceptio  est  amciuiuni,  hand  nmaulium;** 

and  Id.  lb.  V.  1.17. 

''Nupiiarum  gratia  haec   sunt  ficta  atquc  incepta  omaia" 

Almost  exactly  corresponding  to  orsus  —  incipiam  in  the 
passage  before  us  is  adorta  —  orsa  En.  VII.  386. 

That  our  own  English  begin  had  originally  and 
primarily  a  similar  signification ,  and  meant  not  to  cw- 
menccy  but  to  undertake,  appears  both  from  its  German 
origin  (viz.  Bcginncn,  to  undertake  — 

'•Er  wurdc  Freilieit  mir  iind  Leben  kosten, 

Fnd  seiii  ver\v«*gfeni's  Beginncn  nur 

Boschleunigen.  ••  —  Schiller,  Die  Piccolom.  I.  3), 

and  from  the  use  made  of  the  term ,  not  only  by  th^ 
earliest  English  writers, 

(*'Tliat  Eiioas  higan  liys  ofspring  to  Lnnibai-die  first  bring.' 

RODERT    OF    GLOUCESTER), 

but  by  Milton,  no  mean  part  of  the  excellence  of  whoS^ 
poetry  consists  in  the  frequent  employment  of  ordinar'ST 
and  current  terms  in  primitive  and  obsolete,  and  tlicr^' 
fore  extraordinary  meanings: 

—     **  If  he  aught  begin, 
liow  fro(|ueiit  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  lioap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds." 

Sanis.  Agon.  274. 
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14. 

DUCTORES   DANAUM    TOT  JAM  LABENTinUS   ANNIS 
INSTAR  MONTIS    EQl-UM  DIVINA   PALLADTS   ARTE 
AEDinCANT   SECTAOUE  INTEXUNT   ABIETE   COSTAS 


Tot  jam  labentibis  annis.  —  The  translators  refer  la- 
BEXTiBus  to  the  (Inn  and  faded  past,  instead  of  the  vivid 
and  continuing  present;  for  instance,  Surrey: 

—     **A11  irked  with  the  war, 
Wherein  they  wasted  had  so  many  years." 

And  Phaer: 

**Whan  all  in  vaine  so  many  yccres  had  past." 

—     "Da  moiti  anni  indarno 

Stringevan  Troja  i  condottier  do'  Greci. " 

Alfieri. 

Yet  the  present  and  continuing  force  of  LABEimBus  is 
doubly  evident;  because  the  verb  labor  expresses  a  con- 
tinuing action,  and  the  present  participle  a  continuing 
time.  It  is  this  continuing  sense  (observed  by  Wagner, 
QmcsU  Virg.  XXIX.  1.)  which  constitutes  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  passage  before  us ,  as  well  as  of  Horace's 
exquisite 

—     "Eheu,  fugaccs,  Postume,  Poslume, 
Labuntur  anni. " 

I^ryden,  according  to  his  custom,  blinks  the  meaning 
altogether. 

Instar  moktis  equum.  —  Even  in  more  modern  times, 
cities  have  been  sometimes  taken  by  a  similar  artifice; 
for  instance,  Breda  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1590,  by  means 
of  soldiers  concealed  under  turf  in  a  turf-boat,  and  so 
introduced  into  the  city;  and  Luna  in  Italy,  by  means 
of  soldiers  performing  the  part  of  mourners,  priests  &c. 
at  the  pretended  funeral  of  Hasting. 

**Iie  maitro  clcr  canto  I'ol'lice, 


Lc  cvc'(iuc  canla  la  niosjsi?, 

Dos  I'aenz  fii  la  tiirbe  tpcssc"  ^c. 

Roman  de  Ron,  (V87. 
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DiviNA  PALLADis  ARTE.  —  Of  the  dcities  favourable 
to  the  Greeks,  Pallas  is,  with  peculiar  propriety,  selected 
to  instruct  or  assist  them  in  building  the  horse ;  because, 
in  the  heathen  mythology,  every  work  of  remarkable  in- 
genuity (e.g.  the  building  of  the  ship  Argo,  Valer.  flacc 
Argon,  L.  I.;  the  construction  of  the  first  flute,  Maht. 
VIII.  51)  was  ascribed  to  Pallas,  as  the  inventress  of 
tlie  arts. 

Sectaque  intexunt  abiete  costas.  —  The  erroneous- 
ness  of  Tumebus's  exposition  of  these  words,  "Slato- 
mina  tabulas  connexura  intus  intexunt  el  operi"  andllie 
con'ectncss  of  Heyne's  observation  "tantum  ad  dcclara- 
tionem  ulteriorcm  tov  aedificant"  seems  to  me  to  be  pla- 
ced beyond  all  doubt  by  the  subsequent,  "quum  jam  hie 
trabibus  conlextus  acernis  staret  equus,"  (v.  112)  quoted 
by  Heync. 
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HLC  DELECTA   VIRUM    SORTITI   CORPORA    FURTIM 
INCLUDUNT  CAECO   LATERI  PENITUSOUE  CAVERNAS 
INGENTES   UTERUMQUE   ARMATO   MILITE   CONPLENT 


Let  not  the  too  prosaic  reader,  interpreting  this  sentence 
according  to  its  literal  structure ,  suppose  it  to  mean 
that,  besides  the  delecta  virum  corpora,  which  were 
inclosed  in  the  hollow  sides  of  the  horse,  the  vast  ca- 
verns of  its  womb  were  filled  with  armed  soldiers;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  a  considerable  vacancy,  remaining 
after  the  selected  chiefs  were  inclosed,  was  filled  up  wilh 
a  large  body  of  common  soldiers.     On  the  contrary,  th© 
latter  clause  of  the  sentence  is  only  explanatory  of  tb<^ 
former;   armato  milite  informing  us  that  the  delecta  vi' 
RUM   CORPORA  wcrc  armed  warriors;   cavernas  ingent^^ 
UTERUMQUE,  that  by  cAEco  LATERI  was  uioant  the  whol^ 
interior  cavity,  or  chamber,  of  the  statue;  and  conpleht"^ 
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that  the  cavity  was  completely  filled  by  the  persons  who 

were  inclosed. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  cannot  be  doubted ; 

first,  because  it  renders  a  passage,  which,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  sufficiently  prosaic  and  mediocre,  highly 
poetical.  Secondly,  because  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual 
habit  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  500;  U.  51)  of  presenting  in 
the  first  clause  of  his  sentence  no  more  than  the  sketch, 
or  skeleton,  of  his  idea,  and  then,  in  the  subsequent 
clause,  filling  it  up  and  clothing  it  with  flesh  and  life; 
and  thirdly,  because  it  afterwards  appears  (v.  260  et  seq.) 
that  the  horse  contained  only  nine  persons. 

1  may  add,  that  I  understand  the  words  delecta  virum 
80RTITI  CORPORA  to  bc  equivalent  to  delecta  ipsorum  sortUi 
corpora  J  because  sortiti  is  predicated  of  ductores  J)a- 
naunty  and  we  find  at  v.  260  et  seq.  that  the  delecta 
CORPORA  were  of  the  number  of  those  who  were  properly 
comprehended  under  the  term  ductores  Danaum. 

Error  being  fruitful  of  error,  the  received  erroneous 
iolerpretation  of  this  passage  has  produced  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  erroneous  criticism  (see  his  essay  quoted  in 
Conim.  V.  5)  that  the  wooden  horse,  containing  so  great 
a  number  of  men,  could  not  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  walls  of  Troy  ivy  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  is 
toplied  in  the  account  given  by  Virgil.  "En  supposant," 
says  the  Emperor,  "que  ce  cheval  contint  seulement  cent 
Suerriers,  il  devait  6tre  d'un  poids  enorme,  et  il  n'esl 
pas  probable  qu'il  ait  pu  6tre  mene  du  bord  de  la  mer 
sous  les  murs  d'llion  en  un  jour,  ayant  surtout  deux  ri- 
vieres a  traverser."  The  objection  falls  to  the  ground 
^iih  the  erroneous  interpretation  on  which  it  is  founded. 
See  Comm.  En.  W.  299. 
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STATIC 


^^Eine  Rhcde,   a  porlu   probe   distinguenda"   Forbiger,    ■••-. 
corrcclly.  Compare  Veil.  Pat.  11.  72.    '^Exitialemquetem- 
peslatein  fugicnlibus  slalio  pro  porlu  forel."  »lv 


30. 

CLASSIBtJS    niC    LOCUS   IIIC   ACIES    CERTARE    SOLEBANT 
PARS    STLTET  INiNl31»TAE  DONUM    EXFTIALE   MINERVAE 
ET   MOLEM    MlRA.NTl'R  KOUI    PRIMrSQUE   THYMOETES 
DUCI  INTRA   MUROS   IIORTATUR    ET   ARCE   LOCARI 
SIVE  DOLO    SEU  JAM   TROJAE   SIC   FATA   FEREBANT 


Classibus  iiic  LOCUS.  —  In  this  passage  Virgil,  accor- 
ding to  his  custom,  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  500;  IL  18  and 
51)  presents  us  lirst  {v,  27  and  28)  with  the  general  idea, 
the  deserted  appearance  of  the  i>laces  lately  occupied 
by  the  Greeks;  and  then  (y.  20  and  30)  supplies  the  par- 
ticulars, in  the  words  of  the  Trojans  pointing  out  to 
each  other  the  various  localities. 

The  reader,  however,  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
words  classibus  hic  locus  to  suppose  that  there  was  * 
place  set  a()art  for  the  ships.    Innumerable  passages  '^ 
the  Iliad,  and   especially  the  account  of  the   battle  '^^ 
the   ships,  {Iliad,   Xlll.)   render  it  perfectly  clear  tha*f 
the  ships  being  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  the  tents  wef^ 
erected  beside  and  amongst  them;  the  ships  and  leni^ 
of  one  nation  forming  one  group,  those  of  another  natio^ 
another  group ,  and  those  of  a  third  nation  a  third  group  ^ 
and  so  on,   along  the  entire  line  of  shore  occupied  b^ 
Uie   encampment,     classibus   means  therefore,    not  ih^ 
ships,  as  contra-disliHguislicd  from  (he  tents,  but  the ship^ 
taken   together  with  their  dependencies,   the  tents;  or  iiP 
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odier  words,  it  means  the  Grecian  encampment^  called 
fiasses  by  Virgil,  and  oi  vr^eq  by  Homer,  from  its  most 
important  and,  especially  from  a  distance,  most  con- 
i^picuous  j)art,  tJie  ships^ 

Not  only  Dryden  and  such  like  translators,  hut  eyen 
Alfieri  ("Qui,  filte  Eran  Tancore  lor")  renders  classibus 
Hic  LOCUS,  "here  the  navy  rode,"  with  what  under- 
standing of  the  Iliady  or  of  ancient  naval  expeditions^ 
(see  En,  III.  71 ;  IX.  69  and  70)  or  of  the  Grecian  encamp- 
ment and  mode  of  warfare  at  Troy,  and  especially  of 
the  battle  at  the  ships,  let  the  reader  judge. 

DoNUM  ExiTiALE  MiNERVAE.  —  "  Non  quod  ipsa  dediti 

sed  quod  ei  oblatum  est."   Servius.     "Stupor  oritur  ex 

dono  ....  quis  non  stupeat  Minervae  innuptae  dari  in 

donum  machinam  foetam  armis ,  praegnantem »  gravidam." 

La  Cerda.     "Donum  oblatum  Minervae."   Wagner.  (Virg, 

Br.  En.  Ed.  1845.)    "Donum  perniciosum  Graecis  consi- 

lio  suasuque  Minervae  Trojanis  oblatum."  Wagner.  (Virg, 

Br.  En,  Ed.  1849.)     "Prius  cum  Heynio,  Wagnero  (Virg. 

Br.  En.  Ed.   1845)   et  Tliielio  interpretatus  sum:    quod 

oblatum,   destinatum  erat  Minervae  ....   Quum  tamen 

koc  posterius  demum  comperiant  Trojani  (infra  v.  183) 

®t  quum  additum  sit  epitheton  exiiiale,  nescio  an  rectius 

cum  Wagnero   in   editione  minorc   (Ed.  1849)   explices: 

^onum  perniciosum  a  Graecis  consilio  Minervae  {v.  15) 

^''ojanis  oblatum."    Forbiger*  Ed.  tert. 

—  "Altri,  la  mole 
Dell*  enorme  cavallo,  in  fatal  voto 
Alia  casta  Mincn^a  rretlo,  staniio 
Stupefatti  ammirando."  \LPlERf 

Forbiger's  well  founded  objection  to  the  inter- 
P^'^tation  "quod  Minervae  oblatum  est"  is  unfortunately 
dually  applicable  to  his  own  interpretation,  for  the  Tro- 
J^ns  were  at  the  present  moment  quite  as  ignorant  that 
^^  horse  was  a  gift  "a  Graecis  consilio  Minervae. Tro- 
i^^is  oblatum,"  as  that  it  was  a  gift  "oblatum  Minervae." 
**^e  difliculty  is  surmounted  and  a  good  and  satisfactory 
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meaning  obtoined  by  understindiniGr  dondm  minervaf.  to  be 
applied  to  the  horse  in  the  same  g^cneral  sense  Jis  "dona 
Gereris"  to  bread,  "dona  Lyaei"  to  wine,  "dona  Vene- 
ris" to  venereal  enjoyments  —  and  to  moan  neither  a  ^^i/l 
presented  specially  to  the  Trojans  by  Minerva  nor  a  gift 
presented  by  the  (ireeks  to  the  Trojans  accordinf^  to  the 
advice  of  Minerva,  but  simply  a  work  of  art,  presented, 
no  matter  to  whom,  by  the  inventress  and  patroness  of 
the  arts;  a  work  so  wonderful  as  to  have  required  for 
its  construction   the  artisticid   skill   of  iMinerva;  and  sa 
precisely  0'.  ITO:   "Divina  Palladis  arte  aedillcant,"  and 
Hom.  Odyss.  Vlll.  4SK\,  rov  Ejistog  CTrottjasv  ow  A^^ivrj, 
Compare:  Operum  baud  ig:nara  Minervae.      Aw.  V.  284. 
The  meaning  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  Schiller : 

*' Mit  Stauni'ii   weilt   dcr  iibt'iTasrlite  JJlick 
Beim   If'unthrbau  des  ung:i'liuui'cD  Rosses. " 

ExrriALK.  —  The  Trojans  looking  at  tlie  horse  recog'- 
nise  it  as  oonlm  minkrvae  in  the  sense  just  explained, 
but  do  not  regard  it  as  faitialk.  This  epithet  is  added 
by  ICnens,  from  his  own  after -ac(juired  knowledge,  as 
at  V,  %M  the  epithets  **fatalis  mariiina"  and  "  foetii  annis." 

ski;  jam  trojak  sic  fata  keuf.bakt.  —  jam;  now  9t 
iast,  after  so  nmntj  years  of  obstinate  defence. 


J3. 

am   ULLA   PUTAirS 
I»ONA    CARERK    DOMS    DANAl'M 

Admirably  translated  by  Schiller: 

"Kin  giicrliisolii's  (irsriu'iik   \\n\\  kWii  neinig  vorborjfeii?'* 

Such    masterly   touches ,    |)ronn'ssory    of    the  hiint^ 
splendor  of  Schliler^s  genius,  occur  every  now  and  thes* 
in  his  Frew  Uebetsetzmtfi   of  the  2d  and  4th  books  r» 
the  Kneis;   which   is,   however,   on  the   whole,   an  inf^ 
rior  jH-oduelion,  evincing  not  merely  inimalurity  of  poelicf*-- 
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>ower,  bul  a  eonsiilerabie  want  of  pcrceplion  of  ihe 
ielicacies  of  Vir^iTs  expressions,  and  even  some  igno- 
rance of  the  Lalin  language. 


49. 

0riI»O(:ir>    ID   EST   TIMEO   DANA  OS    ET    DONA    FERENTES 
Sir    FATrS    VALIDIS    INCENTEM    VIRIDIS    HASTAM 
IN    I.ATT'S    INOUE    FEIU    crRVAM    C()NJ'A(;imS    ALVUM 
CONTOnSIT    STETIT   IFXA    TREMENS    UTEROOTIE   RECISSO 
INSONl-ERE    CAVAE    GEMITUMOl'E    DEDERE    CAVERNAE 


TlMEO    DANAOS   ET    DONA    FERENTES.    —    In    tilis    SO    Oft- 

luotcd  sentiment  there  is  notliing  new  except  its  appli- 
^tion  to  the  Danai :  Ex^Qtov  adaoga  d(X>Qa  xai  ovx  oi/^i^ 
hiia  was  a  jiroverb  even  in  the  days  of  Sophocles.  See 
if'ax  Flagellif.  673. 

Validis  incentem  viRiBiis.  —  The  great  size  of  the 
'pour,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  hurled,  are  not 
flatters  of  indiflerence,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  tlie 
roduction,  on  the  huge  mass  of  which  the  horse  con- 
isicd,  of  the  considerable  eftcct  described  by  the  words 

VTEUOOUE    RECrSSO 
INSONUERE   CAVAE   GEMITUMOIE  DEDERE   CAVERNAE. 

Of  the  five  terms  most  frequently  used  by  Virgil  to 
•tpress  the  casting  of  a  spear,  viz.  jacio,  conjicio,  lor- 
*oc,  intorqueo  and  contorqueo^  the  two  first  are  the 
'^okcst    and  signify:  jucio^  simply  to  throw;  roujicw, 

*  throw  with  the  collected  force  of  the  individual^  which, 
o\>'cver,    need    not    be  great,   for  the  term  is  applied, 

•  545,  to  Priam  throwing  his  imhclle  telum  sine  ictti, 
'he  three  lattcM-  signify  to  htirl;  torr/ueo,  simply  to  hurl; 
^forqueoy  to  hurl  forcibly:  contorqueo^  with  all  the  collected 
^^€ng(h  of  a  powerfully  strong  man;  con,  when  applied 
••  composition  to  the  act  of  one,  being  no  less  intensive 
'han  when   api>lied  to  that  of  a  nntnber  of  individuals; 
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in  the  former  case,  indicating  that  the  act  is  the  rai 
of  the  whole  collected  power  of  the  one,  in  tlie  latter  th 
it  is  tlie  result  of  tlie  collected  power  of  the  several  i 
dividuats  concerned. 

ImpellOy  although  interpreted  by  Heyne  in  his  gto 
on  En.  1.  V.  86  intorqueo,  immiftOj  is  neither  there,  n 
anywhere  else  (except  under  the  particular  circumstanc 
mentioned  in  Comm.  En.  1.  So),  used  in  tliat  sense,  t 
always  in  the  sense  o^  pushing;  either  physically  pushh 
as  En.  I.  86;  VII.  621 ;  VIII.  239  Ac;  or  metaphoriea 
pushing y  as  En.  I.  15;  II.  55,  520  t&c. 

In  latus  inque  feri  curvam  compagibus  alvum.  — 
ALvuM  is  not,  as  maintained  by  Thiej,  and  after  him  ■ 
Forbiger,  into  the  alvus;  first,  because  there  is  mil 
harshness  in  interpreting  the  in  before  alvum  so  ve 
differently  from  the  in  before  latus,  of  which  it  is  t 
mere  repetition.  Secondly,  because  the  word  recusso,  r.l 
implies  that  the  interior  of  the  horse  was  only  concusp 
not  perforated.  Thirdly,  because  the  expression  ferro  f( 
DARE,  V.  55,  almost  expresses  that  the  interior  had  i 
been  previously  foedata  ferro.  Fourthly,  because  t 
words  tergo  intorserit,  v.  231,  limit  tlie  lesion  made  by  i 
cuspis,  V,  230,  to  the  tergum,  a  term  never  applied  exc 
to  the  exterior  of  the  body.  For  all  these  reasons  I 
ject  Thiers  interpretation,  and  understanding  (with  W 
ner)  que  to  be  taken  epexegetically  (see  Comm.  En.  1. 5" 
II.  18)  render  the  passage,  against  tluit  part  of  the  s 
which  was  the  alvus  or  belly.  Thus  the  precise  posil 
of  the  wound  is  detennined  to  have  been  in  the  bin 
part  of  the  side,  corresponding  to  the  cavity  of  the  be 
not  of  the  chest;  and  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  be 
not  the  under  part,  Virgil  chooses  this  position  for 
wound,  with  great  propriety,  because  the  portion  of 
horse's  side  corresponding  to  the  belly,  being  much  la] 
than  that  corresponding  to  the  chest,  not  only  affor 
a  better  mark  to  Laocoon,  but  was  precisely  the  j 
where  the  enclosed  persons  were  principally  situa 
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Compare  (En.  VII.  499): 

"Perque  utcnim  sonitu  perqiie  ilia  venit  ftnmdo;" 

through  that  part  of  the  uterus  (belly),  which  was  the  ilia 
(loin  or  flank). 

Insoniere  cavae  gemitumque  dedere  cavernae.  —  Not 
cavae  cavernae  insonuere^  but  cavernae  insonuere  cavae: 
QUE  is  epexegetic,  and  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  hoi- 
low  caverns  both  sounded  and  groaned^  but  that  the  caverns 
sounded  hollow  j  and  their  hollow  sound  was  like  a  groan. 
That  such  is  the  structure,  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
better  sense  thus  obtained,  but  by  the  point  which,  as 
appears  from  Foggini,  is  placed  after  cavae  in  the  Me- 
dicean.  This  point,  correctly  preserved,  in  the  shape  of 
a  comma,  by  D.  Heinsius  and  La  Cerda,  has  been,  as 
I  think,  incorrectly,  removed  by  N.  Heinsius,  whose  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  Burmann  and,  I  believe, 
ftll  the  modern  editors.     See  Comm.  En.  II.  552, 
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HOC   IPSUM   UT  STRUERET  TROJAMQUE   APERIRET   ACllIVIS 


"And  open  Troye's  gates  unto  the  Greeks." 

Surrey. 
Not  literally    open  the  gates  of  Troy,  but  procure  an 
^mrance  for  the  Greeks  into  Troy ;  make  Troy  accessible 
to  them.     Compare: 

—  "Aperit  si  nulla  viam  vis.'* 

Eh.  X.  864. 
^'Theseos  ad  muros,  ut  Pallada  flecterct,  ibat, 
Supplicibusque  piis  faciies  apcrirct  Athenas.*' 

Statius.   Theh,  XII.  293. 


Also 


—  **Caeleste  rcportat 
Palladium,  ac  nostris  aperit  mala  Pergama  falis." 

Sa.  ITAL.  XIII.  49. 
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05. 

ACCIPE    NTXC    PANATM    INSIIHAS    ET    CRIMINF    AB   TNO 

DISCE   OMNES 

NA>HH;E    LT    CONSl'ECTf    IN    MEDIO    TUIIHATI'S  INEIIMIS 

CONSTITIT 


Danaum  insidias.   —  These  words   are   plainly  repealed 
from  Dido's  request  to  Eneas,  En.  1.  758. 

Inermis.  —  As  arma  moans  not  merely  rveajtons^  whether 
offensive  or  defensive^  but  all  Amds  and  means  of  o/fenc^ 

or  defence,  so  its  compound  wermis  means  not  merely 

» 

without  weapons,  but  without  any  means  of  offence  or  de-- 
fence;  helpless,  defenceless.  The  latter  is  the  sense  id  . 
which  I  think  it  is  used  in  the  passas:e  before  us;  be- 
cause, first,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Virgil,  having 
told  us  that  Sin  on  was  a  prisoner,  with  his  hands  bounJ 
behind  his  back,  wh)uI(1  think  it  necessary  to  infonn  U5 
almost  instantly  afterwards  that  he  was  unarmed  ov  mitk- 
out  weapons.  And,  secondly,  because,  even  if  Sinon  had 
not  been  bound,  weapons  could  have  been  of  no  avail 
to  him  against  the  agmina  by  whom  he  w^as  surrounded, 
and  therefore  the  want  of  them  made  no  real  difference 
in  his  condition,  and  could  not  have  been  assigned, 
even  by  poetical  implication,  as  a  reason  for  his  emotion 
or  conduct.  It  is  in  this  strong  sense  of  utterly  tvithnfA 
means  of  offence  or  defence,  and  not  in  its  literal  sense 
of  weaponless,  that  inerfnis  is  to  be  understood  also  £«• 
1.  491. 

"Teiidc-utoinqm*  maims  rriainiun  cDiispcxil  incrmps;" 

because,  although  it  might  have  contributed  to  tlie  pathos 
of  the   picture,  to  have  represented   a   young  warrior's 
hands  as  stretched  out  weaponless^  it  could  have  had  no 
such  effect  to  have  so  represented  the  hands  of  Priaiu» 
who  was  so  old  as  to  be  unable  to  wield  weapons,  and 
was  equally  iner?nis  (helpless  and  defenceless),  whether 
he  had  arms  in  his  hands  or  not.     See  En.  II.  509.  51^ 
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And  compare  Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  31.     "Et  senectu- 
ierii  ut  inerniein  despicicns." 
same  meaning  loJlows  inermis  into  the  Italian: 

**I  seinplici  I'unciiilli,  e  i  vecclii  iitermi, 
E'l  volgo  delle  doimc  bbij^gouite." 

(jiTus.   Liber.  III.  2. 


75. 

MEMORET  gUAE  SIT  FIDUCIA  CAPTO 
HAEt  nEPOSlTV  TANDEM  F<;UMII)INE  FATUIl 
'A   EoriDKM   TIIII    REX    FIERIT   gUOrM'UMorE    FATEBOR 

IKC'tiT   NEOIE    ME    AR(;()LI('A    DE    CENTE    NEGABO 
>RIMIJM    NEC    SI    MISERIM    FOKTl'NA    SINONEM 
r   VAXUM    ETIAM   MENDACEMoLE    IMPROBA    FINGET 


IT  FinucTA  CAFTo.  —  "  Qua  fulucia  ultro  se  cap- 
)btiilcrit;  nam  fidens  animi  se  ultro  obtulerat  (of. 
t  sc((.)"     Forbiger. 

ink,  however,  that  there  is  no  particular  emphasis 
on  FIDUCIA  or  capto.  That  capto  is  merely  the 
%  and  oiiAE  sit  fidicia,  the  ordinary  inquiry  made 
jes  or  persons  in  authority,  what  is  the  defence 
what  is  the  defendant's  case,  on  what  does  the 
I  rely.  —  oi:ae  sit  fihucia  capto  is  thus  the  full 
tion  of  the  immediately  precedini?  qlidve  ferat, 
is  he  to  say  for  himself? 

haec  deposita  tandem  formidine  fatur.  —  I  can- 
ee  with  the  Ley  den  octavo  Edition  of  1680,  the 
r  Heinsius,  and  Burmann,  in  enclosing  this  verse 
1  crotchets,  and  still  less  with  Brunck  in  expunging 
3ly,  on  the  j^round  that  it  attributes  fear  to  Sinon, 
V^irgil  but  a  few  lines  previously  has  represented 
vs  animi,  atoi:e  PARATi  s  <6c.  and  must  therefore  be 
titious.  Neither  do  1  plead  in  its  defence,  with 
and  some  other  commentators,   that  Sinon   first 
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pretends  to  be  agitated  with  fear  (turbatus),  and  tha 
pretends  to  lay  liis  fear  aside,  —  "Fingit  Sinon  et  hoc; 
quasi  deposuerit  formidinem/'  Heyne ;  on  the  contrary,  1 
tliink  that  Virgil,  having  represented  Sinon  as  enteriiy 
upon  the  execution  of  his  plot  with  boldness  and  conft- 
dence,  represents  him  as  really  turbatus  {agitated  md 
frightened)^  when  he  comes  to  be  actually  confronted 
with  the  danger,  and  then  as  really  recovering  from  hit 
agitation   when    he   finds  that  the  immediate  danger  is 
over,  and  that  the  Trojans,  instead  of  putting  him  to  deatk 
instantly  on  the  spot,  are  willing  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
Turbatus  means  really  agitated,  and  deposita  foiuo- 
DiNE,  really  recovering  self-possession,  because,  first,  if 
Virgil  had  intended  to  express  by  these  words  only  si- 
mulated emotion,   it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  afforded  some  clue  by  which  his  intention  might 
have  been  discovered;  but  he  has  not  only  not  afforded 
any  such  clue,  but  has  actually  assigned  sufficient  cause 
for  real  emotion;  Sinon  is  turbatus,  because  he  stands 
iNERMis  in  the  midst  of  the  phrygia  agmina;  and,  deposita 

FORMIDINE    FATUR,    bCCaUSC   CONVERSI   ANIMl,   COMPRESSUS  H 

OBfNis  IMPETUS.     Sccoudly,  if  the  words  mean  only  simu' 
lated  emotion,  then  Virgil  represents  Sinon  as  of  such 
heroic  constancy  and  resolution  as  to  look  upon  instant 
violent  death  without  blenching;  which  is  to  hold  biffl 
up,  for  so  far  at  least,  as  an  object  of  respect,  and  even 
of  admiration,  to  Eneas's  hearers  as  well  as  to  Virgil's 
readers,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  intention  (evidenced 
by  the  terms  dolis^  arte,  insidiis,  crimitiej  scelerum  Um- 
torum,  perjuri),  of  representing  him  as  a  mean -minded 
man  entering  upon  a  dishonorable  and  dangerous  ente^ 
prise,  with  an  audacious  confidence  (fidens  animi,  atqux 
PAHATUS  &c,)  in  his  own  cunning  and  duplicity.     Thirdlyi 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  Virgil  should  here  employ 
to   express  simulated,   the  very  same  words  which  hi 
employs.  En.  III.  612,   in  a  similar  context  and  simila] 
circumstances,  to  express  real  emotion.    Fourthly,  then 
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18  a  perfect  harmony  between  fidens  animi  AtottE  para- 
Tus  *c.  and  turbatus  understood  to  mean  real  a^tation^ 
because  a  man  may  enter  upon  a  dang:erou8  undertaking; 
with  confidence,  and  even  with  courage,  (which  latter 
quality,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  expressed 
either  by  fidens  animi,   or  paratus  Ac.)  and  yet  quail 
i      before  the  instant,  imminent  danger,  as  exquisitely  shown 
I      by  Homer  in  his  most  natural  and  touching  account  of 
t      Hector's  flight  before  Achilles:  how  much   more,  then, 
i      the  wretch  Sinon!     Fiftlily,  turbatus   means  real,  not 
simulated  agitation,  because  real  agitation  was  more  likely 
to  move  the  Trojans   to  pity  tlian  any  simulation  of  it. 
Virgil,  therefore,  taking  the  most  effectual  method  of  mov- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  Trojans,  and  recollecting  perhaps 
''^     the  advice  of  his  friend  Horace, 

—  **Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendam  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibi," 

presents  Sinon  to  them  in  a  state  of  real  agitation, 
pleading  for  his  life  with  all  the  eloquence  of  unaffected 
fear.  So  Davos  (Ter.  Jnd.  IV.  4.)  instead  of  acquainting 
Mysis  with  his  plot,  and  instructing  her  what  answers 
8he  should  give  to  Chremes,  prefers  to  place  her  in  such 
*  situation,  that,  speaking  the  truth >  and  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  his  design,  her  answers  must  yet  of  necessity 
be  the  very  answers  which  he  desired;  and  when  Mysis 
afterwards  inquires  why  he  had  not  schooled  her  as  to 
his  intentions,  replies : 

"Paulliim  interesse  censes  ex   animo   oitinia 
Ut  fert  oatura  facias,  an  de  industria?'* 

It  was  inconsistent  with  Virgil's  plot,  to  make  Sinon 
speak  the  truth,  but  he  could  with  perfect  consistency, 
tad  therefore  did,  represent  him  as  actuated  by  real 
emotion;  which  real  emotion  is  in  express  terms  con- 
trasted with  his  false  words  at  v.  107:  "  Prosequitur  ;»a- 
vfiansj  et  ficio  pectore  fatur." 

The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that  Virgil,  always 
judicious,   carefully    avoids    ascribing  extreme    fear  or 
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agitation  to  Sinon;  he  is  turbatus  {agitated)^  pavraiu 
{in  a  flulier\  but  lie  does  not,  like  Dolon,  his  undoubtec 
original,  become  ^Acipog  vnai  duovg^  nor  do  his  teed 
chatter,  aga^og  ds  dia  tfrojua  yLver^  odovtmv.  Snd 
extreme  degree  of  terror,  although  beautifully  consistei 
\vitli  the  simple,  undisguised  confession  of  Dolon,  woub 
have  been  wholly  incompatible  with  the  cunning  and  hi 
tricate  web,  which  Sinon,  almost  from  the  first  momei 
he  opens  his  mouth,  begins  to  wrap  round  the  Trojan 
It  is  therefore  with  the  strictest  propriety  and  observanc 
of  nature  that  Virgil  represents  Sinon,  at  first  bold  n 
confident ;  then  disconcerted  and  agitated  at  the  prospei 
of  immediate  death;  then  re -assured  by  the  encoumgi 
ment  he  received;  then  again,  losing  confidence  whe 
the  Trojans  manifest  the  vehement  unpatience  expresse 
by  the  words  Turn  vero  ardemus  sciiari  <tc.  and,  wH 
renewed  fear  and  trembling  ipaviians),  pursuing  hi 
feigned  narrative;  and  then,  finally,  when  he  had  receive 
an  absolute  promise  of  personal  safety,  going  on,  wM 
out  furtlier  fear  or  hesitation,  to  reveal  the  pretende 
secret  of  his  compatriots. 

Throughout  the  whole  story  tlie  reader  must  neve 
forget  that,  although  it  was  Vu-gil's  ultimate  object  t 
deceive  the  Trojans,  by  means  of  Sinon,  with  respects 
the  horse,  yet  he  had  another  object  also  to  effect,  (prio 
in  point  of  time,  and  not  less  important  than  liis  ultimrt 
object,  because  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  attainma 
of  that  ultimate  object,)  viz.  to  save  Sinon's  life,  or,  i 
other  words,  to  assign  to  his  reader  sufficiently  probabl 
and  natural  reasons  why  tiie  Trojans  did  actually  spai 
his  life,  and  did  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  ev 
cute  such  summary  judgment  upon  him  as  Diomede  ti 
Ulysses  executed  upon  Dolon  under  similar  circunistanee 
Accordingly,  tiie  lirst  words  which  he  puts  into  tlic  moQ 
of  Sinon  are  a  thrilling  exclamation  of  despair,  a  piteoi 
cry  for  mercy,  uvxl  qixk  kv.kc  tellis  &c.  This  has  tl 
effect  of  staying  the  uplifted  sword,  of  avertuig  the  fii 
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and  instant  danger,  cohprf.ssus  et  omnis  impetus  ;  they  en* 
eouraj^e  him  to  speak,  to  telJ  who  he  is,  and  why  he 
fhould  not  meet  the  captive's  doom;  Sinon  respires,  re- 
covers his  self-possession,    and  endeavoring   to   make 
good  his  ground,  and  strengthen  the  favourable  impres- 
sion produced  by  his  first  words,  says,  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  that  Palamedes,  of  whose  unjust  condemnation 
and  death  they  might  have  heard,  and  the  principal  cause 
of  which  was  the  opposition  given  by  him  to  the  under* 
taking  of  the  war  against  Troy;   and  that  he  had  not, 
Bke  the  other  Greeks,  come  to  the  war  out  of  hostility 
to  the  Trojans,  or  even  voluntarily,  but  had,   when  a 
mere  boy  (Jind  therefore  irresponsible),   been  sent   by 
his  father,  who  was  so  poor  as  not  otherwise  to  be  able 
to  provide  for  his  son.     He  then  enters  upon  an  account 
of  his  quarrel  with,  and  persecution  by,  Ulysses,  their 
most  dreaded  and  implacable  enemy;  but,  perceiving  that 
they  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  what  he  is  saying,  sud- 
denly stops  short,  and  artfully  begs  of  them  to  put  him 
out  of  pain  at  once,   as  he  knew  that,   no  matter  how 
^reat  or  undeserved  his  sufferings  had  been,  they  could 
have  no  pity  or  forgiveness  for  one,  who  was  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  being  a  (Jreck.    The  Trojan  curiosity  is  in- 
flwied,  and  they  insist  to  know  the  sequel.    He  proceeds 
P^tans,  (whether  because  he  had  not  yet  entirely  re- 
covered from  his  first  alarm,  or  whether  alarmed  afresh 
hy  the  vehemence  and  impatience  of  the  Trojans,   or 
whether  from  both  these  causes  conjointly,)  and  relates 
how,  by  the  villanous  concert  of  tlie  priest  Calchas  witli 
Ulysses,  he  was  selected  to  be  offered  up  as  a  victim 
to  appease  the  offended  Gods;  how  he  escaped  from  the 
altar,  and  lay  hid  during  the  night  (the  preceding  night,) 
m  a  morass;  and  then  lamenting  that  his  escape  from 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  had  only  led  him  to 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  Trojans,  and  that  he  was  never 
more  to  see  his  country,  home,  or  relatives,  concludes 
wiili  a  pathetic  adjuration,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods 
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above,  and  of  inviolable  faitli,  tliat  they  would  yet  pit] 
such  unexampled,  such  undeserved  misery,  and  spare  U 
life.  His  tears,  liis  agony  of  fear,  the  plausibility  of  U 
story,  their  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  hatred  an 
persecution  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Ulysses,  prevail;  the 
grant  him  his  life;  and  so  closes  the  first  act  of  the  n 
terlude  of  Smon. 

In  nothing  is  the  admirable  judgment  of  Virgil  moi 
remarkable,  than  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has  all  tU 
while  kept  the  wooden  horse,  as  it  were,  in  abeyanei 
No  act  has  been  done,  no  word  uttered,  which  cool 
excite  in  the  Trojan  mind,  or  in  the  mind  of  the  reade 
ignorant  of  the  sequel,  the  slightest  suspicion  that  Sino 
has  any  thing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  horse ,  or  th 
horse  with  Sinon.  So  careful  is  the  poet  to  avoid  ever] 
even  the  slightest,  ground  for  a  suspicion,  which  woul 
have  been  fatal  to  the  entire  plot,  that  it  is  from  a  dii 
tance,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Trojans  themselves,  b 
brings  Sinon  into  the  vicinage  of  the  horse;  and  that,  ii 
the  whole  course  of  the  long  history  which  Sinon  give 
of  himself,  and  wliich  the  reader  will  observe  is  noi 
concluded,  the  horse  is  never  so  much  as  mentioned,  oi 
even  alluded  to,  except  once,  and  then  so  artfully  (as  i 
were  only  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  date,)  that  th< 
mention  which  is  made,  while  it  stimulates  the  Trojani 
to  question  him  on  the  subject,  seems  less  remarkabl< 
than  absolute  silence  would  have  been,  inasmuch  as  i 
proves  that  Sinon  does  not  de  indusiria  eschew  all  notio 
of  an  object,  which  must  have  attracted  his  attention 
and  of  the  purport  of  which  he  could  not  but  be  sop 
posed  to  have  some  knowledge. 

In  the  second  act  of  the  interlude,  or  that  part  whid 
commences  with  v.  152,  we  find  Sinon  totally  changed 
♦*now  more  bold,  The  tempter  ....  New  part  puts  on; 
his  life  secure,  guaranteed  by  the  King  himself,  he  is  n 
longer  the  abject,  cringing,  hesitating,  trembling  wretd 
but  the  successful  and  exulting  villain.    He  loudly  an* 
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boldly  invokes  the  Gods  to  witness  his  abjuration  of  the 
Greeks  and  acceptance  of  the  Trojan  covenant;  and 
makes  his  revelation  of  the  important  secret  which  is  to 
be  the  rich  reward  of  the  Trojan  clemency,  not,  as  he 
had  pleaded  for  his  life,  in  broken  passages,  leaving  off 
at  one  place  and  commencing  at  another,  but  uno  tenorCy 
explaining  in  uninterrupted  sequence,  the  absence  of  the 
Greeks;  their  intended  return;  the  object  for  which  they 
built  the  horse;  and  why  they  built  it  of  so  large  di- 
mensions; the  evil  consequences  to  the  Trojans  if  they 
offered  it  any  injury,  and  to  the  Greeks  if  it  were  re- 
ceived into  the  city,  <fec.;  the  impostor  is  fully  credited, 
the  generous,  unwary,  and  fate -devoted  Trojans  are 
caught  in  the  toils  so  delicately  woven  and  so  noiselessly 
drawn  around  them,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

If  the  reader  happen  to  be  one  of  those  critics,  who 
think  the  story  of  the  wooden  horse  deficient  in  verisi- 

:     militude,  he  will  receive  with  the  greater  favor  an  in- 

1  terpretation  which  tends  to  increase  the  verisimilitude, 
by  representing  the  falsehood  and  cunning  of  Sinon  as 
united,  not  with  that  quality  with  which  falsehood  and 

L     cunning  are  so  inconsistent,  and  so  rarely  united,  heroic 

I     fortitude,  but  with  their  very  compatible  and  nearly  allied 

i     quality,  audacity. 

I  It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject  without  remarking 
how  favorably  to  Trojan  faith  and  generosity,  (as  might 

I  be  expected,  Virgil  being  the  poeta  and  Eneas  the  nar- 
fstor,)  the  conduct  of  the  Trojans  towards  Sinon  contrasts 
'rith  that  of  the  Greeks  towards  Dolon.  Ulysses  and 
Womede  encourage  Dolon,  and  tell  him  not  to  think  of 
<Jeath,  on  which  ambiguous  pledge  he  tells  the  whole 
^th;  they  reward  him  by  coolly  cutting  off  his  head, 
^  the  last  word  of  his  revelation  passes  his  lips ;  Sinon 
Wis  the  Trojans  a  tissue  of  lies,  and  not  only  has  his 
fife  spared,  but  is  treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 
That  most  rigid  and  terrific  of  all  the  dispensers  of 
the  so-called  divine  retributive  justice,  Dante,  (seelnfemOy 
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XXX.  46  et  seq.)  punishes  Sinon  in  hell  with  an  etem 
sweating  rever,  in  company  (according  to  tlie  great  poet* 
usual  eccentric  manner  of  grouping  his  characters,)  en 
the  one  side  with  Potiphar*s  wife,  whom  he  punishe 
with  a  similar  fever,  and  on  the  other  with  a  famou 
coiner  of  base  money  at  Brescia,  whom  he  torment 
with  a  never-dying  thirst  and  dropsy,  and  betwee 
whom  and  Sinon  ensues  a  contention  in  none  of  th 
gentlest  billingsgate,  which  of  the  two  is  the  greatf 
sinner. 

FiERiT  ouoncuNouE.  —  " Quicunquc  me  sequatur  eva 
tus."  Servius.  ''Quicquid  evenerit,  mihiquo  exinde  aed 
derit"  Heyne.  ^' Quodcunque  referendum  ad  ctmcUL 
Wagner.  Arguing  against  which  interpretation  of  Wi^na 
and  in  favour  of  that  of  Servius  and  Hoyne,  Supfle* 
says:  ''Auch  haben  schon  die  Alten,  wie  Phaednis  is 
Prologe  zum  dritten  Buche,  die  Worte  anders  und  wofa 
richliger  gefasst,  niimlich:  was  auch  daravs  werdcn  wm§ 
wie  es  mir  atich  ergeken  mag  (wenn  ich  in  Allem  em 
die  Wahrheit  sage):' 

I  agree  entirely  with  Wagner,  and  think  the  meanini 
is,  /  nili  con/ess  all  whatever  it  may  have  becn^  whaieve 
there  may  have  been  in  it.  The  words  are  not  less  obsean 
in  the  quotation  and  application  made  of  them  by  Phaedftf 
(see  the  two-column  note  on  them  in  Schwabe's  editioo 
than  in  Sinon\s  original  use  of  them:  a  notable  proof  o 
the  almost  hopeless  obscurity  of  the  Latin  language;  u 
obscurity  arising  from  its  brevity,  and  especially,  as! 
seems  to  me,  from  its  almost  constant  omission  of  pronoun 
and  pronominal  adjectives.  I  am ,  however,  inclined  t 
think  that  in  Phaedrus's  quotation  the  words  "Quodcunqn 
fuerit"  stand  in  apposition  to  "Librum  exarabo  tertium, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  them  there  as  in  Sinon's  origin 
use  of  them,  is  such  as  it  is,  good  or  bad,  of  whmtm 


*)  Virgilii   opera:   mit  Anmorkiiiigcii   ziir  Eiicide  Tersclien  f 
Kmrl  Fr.  Sfipflc.     Karlsralic  1812. 
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kM  it  may  turn  out  to  he.  As  if  Phacdnis  had  said : 
But  now  as  to  this  third  hook  of  mine,  ye  shall ,  as  Sinon 
told  King  Priam,  hear,  the  whole  of  it  such  as  it  is,  be 
it  good  or  be  it  bad.     Sec  Comm.  I.  82. 

FORTUNA    .   .   .     FINXIT    .   •    .    IMPROBA     FINGET.     SCO 

Comm.  En.  II.  552. 
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QUEM   FALSA   SUB   PRODITIONE   PELASGI 
INSONTEM    INFANBO   INBICIO   QUIA   BELLA   VETABAT 
DEMISERE   NEC!  NUNC   CASSUM  LUMINE  LUCENT 
ILLI   ME   COMITEM   ET   CONSANGUINITATE  PROPINQUUM 
PAUPER   IN   ARM  A  PATER  PRIMIS    HUC   MISIT  AB  ANNIS 


Falsa  sub  proditione  pelasgi.  —  ''Falsa  sub  proditt'one; 
h.  e.  sub  falsQ  crimine  proditionis.''  Servius;  followed 
^y  Heyne,  and  all  the  other  commentators  and  trans- 
lators.   To  this  interpretation  I  object, 

First,  that  no  authority  has  been  adduced,  to  show 
that  proditio  may  be  used  for  crimen  proditionis;  the  act 
committed,  for  the  charge  founded  upon  the  commission 
of  the  act. 

Secondly,  that  if  Virgil  had  intended  to  say  that  the 
Pelasgi  had  condemned  Palamedes,  on  or  by  means  of 
a  false  charge  of  treason ,  he  would  more  probably  have 
Wed  the  words  falsa  proditione,  in  the  same  manner 
as  infando  indicio  ,  without  a  preposition ;  or  if  he  had 
BSed  a  preposition,  it  would  have  been  per,  not  sub. 

Tlurdly,  that  Virg^il  could  scarcely  have  been  guilty 
of  the  fade  tautology,  falsa,  insontem. 

Fourthly,  that  this  interpretation  represents  the  whole 

Greek  nation  at  Troy   (pelasgi)   as   conspiring  against 

Palamedes;  which   is  (a)  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude > 

(b)  deprives  infando  indicio  of  its  force,  because,  if  all 
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were  conspiring  against  Palamedes,  it  was  of  small 
consequence  how  "infandous"'  the  information  or  informer 
was;  or,  indeed,  whetlier  there  were  any  informatioii 
or  informer  at  all;  and  (c)  contradicts  the  statement 
(v.  90)  that  it  was  through  the  machinations  of  Ulysses, 
that  Palamedes'  condemnation  was  accomplished. 

Rejecting,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  received  inte^ 
pretation,  I  render  falsa  sub  proditione,  during ^  ot  at 
the  time  ofj  a  false  or  feigned  treason;  i.  e.  when  there 
was  an  alarm  (whether  of  accidental  or  concerted  origin 
it  matters  not,)  of  treason  in  the  Grecian  camp.  The 
words  being  so  interpreted,  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is,  not  that  the  Pclasgi  brought  a  false  charge  of  treason 
against  Palamedes,  and  condemned  him,  although  mth 
cent ;  but  that  the  Pelasgi  condemned  Palamedes  on  an 
infandous  information,  which,  being  brought  against  him 
at  a  time  when  there  was  an  alarm  of  treason  in  the 
camp  J  was  on  that  account  the  more  readily  credited. 
In  support  of  this  interpretation,  I  beg  to  observe. 

First,  that  it  restores  to  i*roditio  its  simple,  grann 
matical  signification. 

Secondly,  that  the  use  of  sub  in  the  sense  of  A/rcVv 
or  at  tlie  time  of^  is  familiar  to  every  scholar;  tlius  ^ 
nocte;  sub  somno ;  sub  profectione ;  sub  adventUj  kz» 
Livy  (XXVI.  16)  has  even  joined  sub  to  the  close  cognata 
of  proditio,  deditio,  only  putting  deditio  in  the  accusative^ 
because  he  wishes  to  express ,  not  tlie  precise  time^  trat 
about  the  time  of  the  deditio. 

Thirdly  J  tliat  this  interpretation  being  adopted,  insohs 
is  no  longer  a  tautology  of  falsa;  the  latter  expressing 
only  the  falsehood  of  the  general  rumour  of  treason, 
not  of  the  particular  charge  brought  against  Palamedes. 

Fourthly,  that  this  interpretation  represents  the  Pe- 
lasgi, not,  unnaturally,  in  the  triple  character  of  con- 
spirators, accusers,  and  judges,  but  naturally,  in  the 
single  character  of  judges,  prevailed  upon  partly  by  the 
prevalent  alarm  of  treason,  and  partly  by  the  offence 
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they  had  taken  ag^ainst  Palamcdes,  quia  bella  vetabat, 
to  g^ve  credit  to  an  infandous  information  against  him. 

Fifthly,  that  a  greater  deg^ree  of  verisimilitude  is  thus 
conferred  on  the  words  nunc  cassum  ldmink  lucent, 
because  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Pclasgi  would 
lament  Palamedes,  (as  soon  as  experience  had  taught 
them  the  groundlessness  of  their  dislike  to  him  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  war,)  if  they  had  them- 
selves been  deluded  into  convicting  him,  on  an  infandum 
iMDicicM,  than  that  they  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
lament  him ,  if  their  hatred  to  him  had  been  so  great  as 
to  induce  them  to  convict  him  on  a  charge,  which  they 
not  only  knew  to  be  false,  but  of  which  they  were 
themselves  the  concoctors.    And, 

Sixthly,  that  Ovid  draws  an  express  and  strong 
distinction  between  the  party  who  accmed^  and  the 
party  who  condemned^  Palamedes, 

—  "An  falso  Pnlanicden  criinine  turpe 
Aecusasse  mihi  (viz.Ulyssi),  vobis(viz.Pclasgis)  damnasse  decorum  csl  ?" 

Metam.  XIII.  308. 

QuEM.  —  This  word  (quern,  and  not  iiium)  sufficiently 

shows  that  Sinon  has  not  yet  begun  to  give  any  new 

'oformation  to  the  Trojans,  but  is  employed,  as  far  as 

*he  word  NEci,   in  recalling  to  their   recollection   facts, 

^Ih  which  he  knew  they  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 

(**incipit  a  veris."    Servius).     The   words   nunc  cassum 

^^3ii?fE  LUCENT  (see  below)  arc  thrown   in  parenthetically 

"^tween  the  exordium  in  which  he  thus  reminds  them 

^f  known  facts,  and  the  new  information  which  he  begins 

*^  convey  at  v.  86,  illi  me  comitem  &c. 

Hence  a  plain  reason  why  Sinon  does  not  specify 
**^e  precise  charge  made  against  Palamcdes,  his  object 
"^ing  not  to  give  a  history  of  that  individual,  but  merely 
^  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  Trojans  what  they  already 
•^Hew  respecting  him. 

Demisere  ne(i.  —  Preserved  in  the  old  Italian  missono 
^  marie.     See  Leopardi's  Martirio  de*  Santi  Padri.  Cap.  II. 

E 
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Nunc  cassum  lumine  lugent.  —  Tkey  now  (viz.  con- 
vinced by  experience  that  it  was  unwise  to  have  ander- 
taken  the  war,  see  v.  108)  lament  the  loss  of  the prvdeni 
counsellor  who  "bella  vetabat."  But  this  is  not  the 
sole  force  of  these  words;  Ihey  serve  also  to  excite  the 
Trojan  sympathy,  first  and  directly,  for  Palamedes  (not 
only  innocent,  but  lamented  even  by  his  executioners); 
and  secondly  and  indirectly,  for  his  friend  and  companion, 
Sinon,  afflictxis  (see  v.  92  and  Comm.)  by  his  fall;  like 
him,  persecuted  to  the  death  by  the  same  Ulysses;  and 
(by  implication)  like  him  innocent. 

Cassum  lumine.  —  Literally  without  light,  dark; 
compare  Lucret.  V.  718. 

**Ncc  polis  est  ccnii,  quia  rnssuin  lumine  fertiir:" 

The  use  made  of  "cassum"  by  the  Romans  seems  to  cor- 
respond nearly  with  that  made  by  us  of  the  particle  iJ^win 
composition.  "Cassum  lumine,"  lightless^  i.  e.  lifeless; 
"cassum  sanguine"  (Cic.  de  Divin.  II.  64)  bloodless. 

In  arma.  —  "H.  e.  ad  helium^  Ileyne.  —  I  think  the 
meaning  is  rather,  to  the  profession  of  arms;  to  seek  a 
military  fortune.     Compare: 

*'Sed  in  Asiam  Iiiuc  nbii  propter  pauperiera,  atque  ibi 
Simul  rem  ct  belli  gloriam  arniis  reppcri." 

Terent.  Heuut.  I.  1,  59. 

Primis  .  .  .  ab  annis.  —  See  Comm.  En.  II.  138. 


92. 

AFFLICTUS   VITAM    IN  TENEBRIS   LUCTUQUE   TRAHEBAM 


Afflictus.  —  Not,  sorrowful,  for  that  meaning  is  con- 
tained in  LUCTU ;  but  dashed  to  the  ground;  beaten  doivn 
from  his  prosperity;  viz.  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
patron.  It  is  used  in  this,  its  primitive  sense,  on  the  only 
other  occasion  on  which  Virgil  has  used  the  word,  fit 
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1.456;  also  by  Milton,  Par.  Lost^  1.  180,  afflicted  powers ; 
and  11.  1 66 ,  afflicting  thunder. 


96. 

PROMISI    ULTOREM    ET   VERIJIS   OI>IA    ASPERA    MOVI 
HINC    MI  HI    PRIMA   MALI    LARES   HINC    SEMPER   ULIXES 
CRIMINIBIS    TERRERE    NO  VIS    III.NC   SPARGERE    VOCES 
IN  VOLUUM  AMBIGUAS   ET   QUAERERE    CONSCIUS   ARMA 


Et  VERBIS  ODiA  ASPERA  MOVI.  —  ET  IS  cpcxeg^etic ,  and 
VERBIS  the  words  in  which  promisii  se  uttorem;  as  if 
Virgil  had  written  et  movi  odia  aspera  verbis^  quibtis  me 
prmisi  uttorem;  or  me  prmnittens  uttorem. 

Labes.  —  A  Stain  or  spot:  compare  Olvid.  Metam. 
a  537. 

**Nam  fuit  hnec  quondam  niveis  argentca  pcnuis 
Aiet),  111  acquaret  totas  sine  labc  colunibas." 

Et  QUAERERE  CONSCIUS  ARMA.  —  Wag^ucr's  intcrpreta- 
Jon  of  these  words,  viz.  that  they  are  a  poetical  equi- 
aJent  for  '•^qnaerere  conscioSj"  seems  to  me  to  be  par- 
eulariy  unfortunate, 

First,  because  Virgil  was  loo  good  a  painter  of  cha- 
cter  to  represent  the  cautious,  cunning  Ulysses,  as 
>ing  about  in  search  of  a  number  of  persons,  to  whom 

communicate  his  designs  against  Sinon. 

Secondly,  because  the  immediately  preceding  words 

^IMIMBUS    TERRERE    NOVIS    and    SPARGERE     VOCES,    dCSCribC 

lysses  as  proceeding  against  Sinon  by  methods,  which 
^t  only  did  not  require  the  privity  of  a  number  of 
Arsons,  but  were  likely  to  be  successful  in  j)roporlion 
^  tlieir  secret  object  was  kept  confined  to  Ulysses'  own 
Osom. 

Thirdly,  because  the  extraordinary  violence  which  this 
Interpretation  puis  upon  the  words,  is  not  so  much  as 
^mpted  to  be  supported  even  by  a  single  authority. 
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1,  therefore,  understand  et  quaerere  arma  to  be  ex 
pluiiatory  of  the  preceding  sentence;  and  the  arms  [q 
offence  and  defence)  which  Ulysses  sought  (QUAfLREBAT 
against  Sinon,  to  be  the  crimlxa  nova,  and  the  voce: 
AMWGUAS.  This  explanation  accords  both  with  VirgiTj 
usual  manner  (see  Conun.  En.  I.  500;  11.  IS  and  49] 
and  with  the  ordinai-y  meaning  of  the  terms  quaerer 
arma;  see  En,  XL  229.  The  following  are  example 
of  the  latitude  in  which  the  word  artna  is  used  by  th 
best  Latin  writers: 

"Pei-sequar  aut  studium  liuguae,  Demostlicnis  arma." 

Tropkhtius  HI.  21.  27. 

''Ilaud  ignaro  imminet  fortuna :  video  donee  arm 
adversariis  tradantur  {tneans  of  offence  put  into  the  hand 
of  our  adversaries  through  the  medium  of  a  new  ctmsti 
iuiion  of  the  slate)  differri  adversus  nos  certamen.' 
LivY  IIL  54.  (Ed.  Bipont.) 

CoNscius,  tliereforc,  is  not  conspiring  with  others^  bu 
the  very  contrary,  he  alone  conscious;  knowing  what  hi 
was  about,  but  concealing  il  from  others:  for  it  doe; 
not  appear  that  even  Calchas  iiad  anything  to  do  wtl 
the  affair  until  later.  Compare  (En,  V.  455)  "Conscii 
virtus"  the  virtue  of  which  they  themselves  were  con 
scions;  **Formae  conscia  conjux*'  (En.YllLddS)  consckut 
(viz.  to  herselO  of  her  beauty;  and  (Lucret.  Vl.  711- 

**  V(;nim  aliquid,  gcricrc  esse  ex  hoc,  quod  conscius  dicct, 
Scinius." 


105. 

TUM   VERO   ARDEMUS    SCITARI   ET   QUAERERE   CAUSAS 


Thcit  this  is  the  common  hyperbaton:  ardemus  scitaii 
ET  quaerere  causas,  for  ardcntes  scitamur  et  quaerimm 
causaSy  is  proved  by  the  necessity  which  exists  foi 
some  expression ,  not  merely  that  they  desired  to  question 
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him,  but  that  they  actually  did  question  him.  The  re- 
ceived interpretation  leaves  the  sense  incomplete. 

TuM  vERo.  —  Then  indeed  we  are  all  on  fire.  They 
were  curious  before  to  hear  his  history ,  see  v.  74,  but, 
having:  heard  so  far,  are  now  doubly  curious.  See 
Comin.  v.  228;  III.  47.  and  IV.  396.  449.  571. 

Ardemus.  —  The  force  of  the  verb  ardere  is  infinitely 
more  intense  than  that  of  its  English  derivatives ;  which, 
having:  first  lost  their  literal,  have  at  last,  as  a  conse- 
quence, almost  wholly  lost,  even  their  metaphorical 
sense.  The  Latin  word,  on  the  contrary,  where  it  is 
not  literal,  is  fully  metaphorical.  "Tantum  est  fiumen 
verborum,  tam  integrae  sentcntiae,  ut  mihi  non  solum 
ttt  incendere  judiccm,  sed  ipse  ardere  videaris."  Cicer. 
De  Orat  lib.  111.  c.  45.  —  "Tanta  iracundia  incitatus  est, 
ut  arderei.''    Argum.  ad  Terent.  Adelph. 


no. 

FECISSENTQUE   UTINAM    SAEl»E   II.LOS   ASPERA   PONTI 
INTERCLUSIT  HIEMS   ET   TERRUIT    AUSTER   EUNTES 


IsERCLusiT  operates  only  on  rlos  ;  terruit  both  on  illos 
^nd  EUNTES.  INTERCLUSIT  ILLOS,  sliut  them  in,  rendered 
'^  impossible  for  them  even  to  attempt  to  go;  terruit 
EUNTES,  terrified  (deterred)  them  when  actually  beginning 
^  go.    See  Comm.  v.  552. 


121. 

CUI   FATA    PARENT 


^he  meaning  is  not  cui  Hit  parent  fata,  because  no 
^Uspicion  of  foul  play  had  yet  arisen;  but,  as  rightly 
^^iterpreted  by  Burmann,  cui  fata  parent  mortem. 
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131. 

tNIUS   IN   MISERI   EXITIUM   CONVERSA   TULERE 


CoNVERSA    TiLERE.    —    "Exquisilc    pro   couverterun 
Hcyiie.     No.    Convcrtcnint  in  cxitium,    would  be  On 
ittrned  to   my  destruction ,  conversa  tixere  in  exitilti 
not  only,  iurncff  to  my  destruction ,  but  fumed  and  can 
to    my  destruction  ;  turned    towards   and   then    can 
towards. —  So :  "Furiis  incensa  feror,"  En,  IV.  376,  is 
merely   incendor  furiis,   /  arn  fired  hy  the  fyrieSj 
I  am  fired  by  the  furies  and  then  set  in  motion  y  can 
on  by  them  while  on  fire:  in  both  cases  Uic  addil 
of  the  verb  is  required    to   express  the  forward  mol 
so  necessary  to  tiie  completeness  of  the  picture, 
also,  En.  I.  85. 

—  **  Conversa   ruspide  inoiitoin 
linpulit." 

Turned  his  spear  towards  the  mountain  and  then  pusi 
with  it.     See  Comm.  En.  I.  85. 


13S. 

NEC  nULCES  NATOS  EXOPTATUMQCE  PARENTEM 

The  commentators  have  always  found  an  insupera 
difficulty  in  this  passag^e.  "How,"  say  they,  "is 
possible  to  reconcile  what  Sinon  here  says,  of  his  hav 
children  athonie,  with  what  he  formerly  told  us  (v. 
of  his  havinj^  been  sent  to  tlie  war  by  his  father,  wl 
a  mere  l)oy?"  In  order  to  \^ci  rid  of  the  difficu 
Ileyne  (who  is  followed  by  Waf,Mier,  Wunderlich,  I 
biger  and  Thiel,)  understands  primis  ah  annis  {v.  87] 
mean  ah  initio  belli;  but  this  interi)retation  is  in 
missible. 

First,    because    no    authority    whatever    has    b 
adduced  in  its  support;  while,  on  the  contrary,  then 
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the  anthority  not  only  of  Ovid  (ta  comes  antiquus,  tn 
fiimis  junctos  ab  anniSy  Ex  Ponto,  11.  5.  43)  and  Valer. 
Flaccus,  1.  22.  (Haenioniam  primis  Pelias  frenabat  ab 
annis),  but  of  Virgil  himself  against  it  {primis  et  te 
miretur  ab  annis.     En.  Vlli.  517). 

Secondly,  because  it  deprives  Sinon's  story  of  its 
chief  pathos;  a  pathos  so  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  his  primary  object,  that  of  exciting  such  pity  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Trojans  as  would  induce  them  to  spare  his 
life,  and,  therefore,  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  plot. 

Thirdly,  because  it  takes  away  from  Sinon  his  best 
excuse  to  the  Trojans  for  having  taken  up  arms  ag^ainst 
them,  viz.  that  he  had  done  so  in  pursuance  of  a 
child's  duty  of  obedience  to  his  parent. 

Fourthly,  because  Sinon's  informing*  the  Trojans  that 
he  had  been  at  the  war  from  the  beginning,  could  serve 
no  otlier  purpose  than  that  of  exasperating  tliem  the 
more  against  him. 

How  then  is  the  difficulty  to  be  got  rid  of?  I  answer, 
simply  by  referring  natos  not  to  Sinon ,  but  to  parentem, 
Juid  by  translating  the  passage,  not  my  children  and  my 
parent,  but  the  children  and  the  parent,  meaning  Sinon's 
Mothers  and  sisters  (the  Geschwister  of  the  Germans), 
«Htf  his  and  their  parent.  All  difficulty  is  thus  removed 
ind  Virgil's  consistency  vindicated. 

There  is  a  very  similar  use  of  natum.  En.  IV.  605, 
vhere  natumque  patremque  does  not  mean  my  son  and 
^  father,  but  the  son  and  the  father,  h.  e.  the  son  and 
*«  father.  So  also,  En.  VI.  116.  natique  patrisque,  the 
wn  and  the  father,  the  son  being  the  speaker  himself. 

Also,  En.  VIII.  308.  rex Aeneara natumque 

^finebat,  "the  King  kept  Eneas  and  the  son,  meaning, 
^ot  his  own  son,  but  Eneas's  son."  See  also.  En.  II. 
^®3.    Numerous  other  instances  also  might  be  adduced, 

• 

^^  which  natus  is  thus  referred,  not  to  the  speaker,  but 
^  its  correlative  parens,  or  pater,  or  mater,  expressed. 
^  ^  aware  that  it  has ,   on  a  similiar  occasion ,  been 
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sugg^esled  by  Forbiger  (in  his  note  to  v.  178):  "Virp 
lium  banc  fictam  Sin  on  is  narrationeni  consulto  iti  com 
posuisse,  ut  homo  istc  sibi  ipse  contradiceret,  aut  am 
big:ua  et  obscura  proferret;*'  but  this  is  a  suggestio: 
from  which  I  must  wholly  dissent,  because  it  is  evider 
that,  in  proportion  as  Virgil  made  the  story  obscup 
or  inconsistent  with  itself,  it  was  the  less  likely  to  obtai 
credence  with  the  Trojans;  to  which  if  it  be  replio 
that  Virgil,  as  Poeta,  had  it  in  his  power  to  represei 
the  Trojans  as  crediting  whatever  story  he  thougl 
proper,  —  I  answer,  that  to  represent  the  Trojans  s 
void  of  acumen  as  to  credit  an  unlikely,  ambiguous,  am 
above  all,  a  contradictory  story,  is  to  diminish  our  respe 
for,  and  sympathy  with,  not  only  the  Trojans,  but  Ena 
himself,  and  thus  to  contradict  the  whole  scope  an 
design  of  the  poem.  And  further,  1  think  that  the  moi 
carefully  the  story  is  examined,  the  more  evident  doi 
it  appear,  that  Virgil  has  taken  the  greatest  and  moi 
successful  pains  to  fabricate  a  story  for  Sinon,  whic 
is  so  consistent  with  itself,  and  so  extremely  like  th 
truth,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  Trojans  nc 
to  be  deceived  by  it. 

As  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  the  above  inter 
pretation,  1  may  obser\T,  that  it  relieves  tiie  passaf' 
from  the  manifest  awkwardness  of  the  non- mention  o 
Sinon's  wife,  or  of  his  ever  having  been  married.  I 
the  parallel  passage ,  quoted  by  Ursini  (Virg.  collat  cur 
Graecis  scriptoribus,)  from  Lucretius,  in  which  naiihi 
the  meaning  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  it  in  the  passag 
before  us,  there  is  no  such  awkwardness,  mention  bdni 
made  of  the  wife  along  with  the  children 

''Nam  jnm  non  domiis  accipicl  u*  Incta,  ncque  uxor 
Opiinin,  ncc  dulccs  occurrent  osculn  nati 
I'racripcrc,  ct  tacita  pectus  diilccdinc  tangent." 

LUCR.  ill.  007. 
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141. 


COIfSCIA   NUMINA    VER! 


ic  Structure  is  not  (with  Heyne  and  Thiel)  conscia 
EM,  but  NUMINA  vERi ,  Corresponding  cxactly  with  'Nu- 
inaFauni',  Georg.  I.  10.  'Numina  Phoebi',  En.  III. 
50.  'Numina  Palladis',  En.  HI.  544.  <Src.  and  meaning^ 
le Divinity  or  Divine  Power  to  which  truth  is  sacred; 
rhich  protects  those  who  speak  truth.  The  object  of 
OKSGA  is  —  not  expressed,  but  (as  in  the  sunilar  instances 
f  'conscia  agmina'  v.  267,  and  *quaerere  conscius 
rma*  v.  99)  —  unterstood  from  the  context:  vos^  nvmina 
^ef%  quae  conscia  esiis  quod  vera  loquor.  Similar  to  this 
juration  of  the  *Numina'  to  whom  *Verum*  is  sacred, 
rho  protect  the  truth  and  right,  is  Eneas's  adjuration 
En.  I.  607)  of  the  *Numina*  who  protect  and  reward  the 
mder- hearted  and  compassionate. 


148. 

AHISSOS  HINC  JAM    OBUVISCERE   GRAJOS 
NOSTER  ERIS  MIHIQUE   HAEC   EDISSERE    VERA   ROGANTI 


he  elder  Heinsius  placed  a  semicolon  at  grajos  and  a 
MJUna  at  eris.  The  young^er  Heinsius,  and,  after  him, 
Dinienessius  and  Burmann  retain  the  semicolon  at 
^08,  but  substitute  a  colon  for  the  comma  at  eris; 
^rrectly,  as  I  think;  noster  eris  being:  thrown  in  accor- 
nj:  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  (see  Comm.  En.  L  4.  III. 
'1.  IV.  484.  VI.  84,  741  and  882)  parenthetically 
tween  the  two  connected  verbs  obliviscere  and  edis- 
Jtt,  and  the  sense  running  thus:  forget  the  Greeks  (for 
o»  thait  from  henceforward  he  ours)  and  answer  me 
Uy  these  questions.     Wagner ,  in  his  Edition  of  Heyne, 

r 
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returns  to  the  punctuation  of  the  elder  Heinsius  and 
observes  in  lus  note:  "Comma  post  eris  ponenduin,  el 
quae  sequuntur  hunc  in  modum  accipienda:  ac  promde 
edissere;'*  thus' separating  the  two  similar  verbs,  and 
connecting  the  two  dissimilar. 


154. 

VOS   AETERNl   IGNES   ET   NON    VIOLABILE   VESTRUM 
TESTOR  NUMEN   AIT   VOS    ARAE   ENSESQUE   NEFANDI 
QUOS   FUG!    VITTAEQUE   DEUM   QVAS   HOSTIA   GES8I 
FAS   MlHI    GRAJORUM   SACRATA   RESOLVERE  JURA 
FAS   ODISSE  VIROS    ATQUE   OMNIA   FERRE  SUB   AURAS 
SI   gUA    TEGUNT   TENEOR    PATRIAE   NEC   LEGIBUS  ULLIS 
TU    MODO    PROMISSIS   MANEAS   SERVATAQUE  SERVES 
TROJA   FIDLM   SI    VERA   FERAM    SI    MAGNA   REPENDAM 


VoS    AETERNl    IGNES    ET     NON     VIOLABILE     VESTRUM     TESTO* 

NUMEN    AIT.   

—  "Caelum  hoc  et  conscia  sidera  tester." 

En.  IX.  420. 

**  Caelum  ipsum  stellaeque  caeligenae  omnisque  sidereB. 
compago  Aether  vocatur:  non,  ut  quidam  putant,  quod 
ignitus  sit  et  incensus  {icaga  xov  at^Biv),  sed  quo^ 
cursibus  rapidis  semper  rotetur,  naga  xov  aai  f^BHi^^ 
Elemenlum  non  unum  ex  quatuor,  quae  nota  sunt  cunctis^ 
sed  longe  aliud,  numero  quintum,  ordine  primum,  genera 
divinum  et  invioiabileJ"    Apul.  de  MundOj  cap.  I. 

Vos  ARAE  ENSEsouE  NEFANDi.  —  "Ncquo  ullis  adpctitn^ 
insidiis  est,  neque  devotus  hostiae;  denique  sic  de  om- 
nibuB  jurat,  ut,  per  ea  quae  non  fuerunt  dans  sacra- 
men  tum,  careat  objurgatore."  AnHq.  Interpr,  (ap.  Maim)' 
See  the  similarly  equivocating  oath  of  Andromache,  Senec. 
Troad.  604. 
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Fas  mihi.  —  The  subsequent  teneor  points  out  the 
structure;  fm  es(f  not  fas  sit;  i.  e.  iesiar  fas  mihi  esse 
ei  tne  ieneru 

Servataque  serves.  —  A  common  saying,  as  appears 
from  Patron.    P.  155.     "Serva  me,  servabo  te." 


169. 

FLUERE   AC   RETRO   SUBLAPSA   REFERRI 


'^Fluere;  diffluere^  dilabi;  retro  sublapsa  referri;  pro 
prosaico,  retro  ferri,  Idbi;  de  mole,  quae  in  altum  erat 
mecfa.''  Ueyne.  Both  explanations  wrong,  because  no 
example  has  been,  nor  I  think  can  be,  produced  of  fluere 
used  in  the  sense  of  dif fluere^  dilabi;  or  otherwise  than 
as  signifying:  (o  flaw  like  the  water  in  a  river;  and  be- 
cause "retro  sublapsa  referri,"  where  it  occurs  before 
{Georg.  1.  200),  is  thus  explained  by  Heyne  himself: 
"Non  alitor  quam  is  retro  sublapsus  refertur  qui  navi- 
&ium  agit  atque  ilium  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus 
*nmi;"  an  explanation  which,  even  although  it  had  not 
been,  almost  totidem  verbis,  Virgil's  own,  would  have 
been  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  the 
Jiearly  parallel  passage  of  Lucretius,  IV.  422. 

''Deniqu«  nbi  in  medio  nobis  equus  acer  obhaesit 
Flumine,  et  in  rapidas  amnis  despexinnis  undas, 
Stantis  eqni  corpus  transvorsum  ferre  vidctur 
Vis,  et  iu  advorsiim  Rumen  contruderc  raptim; 
Et  quocunquc  oculos  trajecimus ,  omnia  ferri 
Et  fluere  adsimili  nobis  ratione  videutur." 

The  entire  sense  of  the  words  fluere  ac  retro  sub- 
^PSA  referri  is  therefore  expressed  by  the  single  English 
verb  Ob. 
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178. 

OMWA   NI  REPETANT  ARGIS  NUMENQUE  REDUCAHT 
9U00  PELAGO   ET   CIRVIS    SECDH   AVEXERE   CARIKIS 


•. 


As  far  as  my  own  personal  search  has  extended,  td" 
vexere  is  the  readings  only  of  one  MS. ,  viz.  one  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  No.  113  in  Endiicher*s  Cataiogne. 
It  has,  however,  been  adopted  by  Dan.  Heinsius  and  La 
Cerda,  as  also  by  Alfieri  from  the  Baskerville  text  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  myself  personally  ascertained  that 
avexere  is  the  residing  of  the  oldest  Gudian,  of  No.  116, 117^ 
121  (Endlicher's  Catai.)  in  the  Vienna  Library,  of  No.  180S» 
in  the  Munich  Library,  and  of  the  Kloster  Neuburg*  HBb; 
it  is  also  the  reading,  as  it  appears  from  Fog^ni,  of  tte 
Medicean,  and  as  it  appears  fromBottari,  of  theVatica 
Fragment:  also  of  N.  Heinsius  and  Burmann;  and  has 
been  adopted  both  by  Jaeck  and  Brunck  after  examint- 
tion  of  several  MSS.  I  have  found  adduxere  in  No.  IIO 
(Endlicher's  Catal.)  in  the  Vienna  Library,  and  vexere  id 
No.  118  in  the  same  Library. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  avexere  is  the  tmc 
reading,  what  is  the  sense? 

''Nimirum  Palladium,  quod  secum  avexere,  reducenc 
debent."    Burmann. 

Cum  ipso  Palladio  avecto  revertendimi."    Heyne. 
Numen,  de  simulacliro  ut  v.  183."   Wagner. 

"Indarno  i  Greci 
Stringer  d'  Ilio  le  mui'a,  ove  noveili 
Aiigurj  in  Argo  non  ricerchin  pria, 
Ove  non  plachin  la  (Virata  Diva, 
Su  i  legni  loro  a  forza  tratta.*' 

Alfuuu. 
"  Wenn  sie  nicht  das  versohnte  Bild  aus  Griechentan^ 
nach  Troja  zuruckbrachlen."    Ladewig. 

The  objection  to  which  interpretation  seems  to  ract^ 
be  insuperable,  viz.  that  numen  everywhere  else,  wher^ 
it  occurs,  not  only  in  Virgil,  but  in  ail  otlier  writers* 
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S;nifies  precisely  the  opposite;  viz.  either  the  actual 
uty,  or  the  spirit,  will,  sanction,  blessings,  or  authority 
!  the  deity,  as  opposed  to  the  substantial  image  or 
atue.  This  is  true  even  of  Hie  passage  cited  by  Wag- 
er in  proof  of  his  contrary  opinion,  "Numine  laeso" 
^  183)  being  (to  me  at  least)  clearly  spoken ,  not  of  the 
atue,  but  of  the  spirit,  divinity,  or  will  of  Pallas  of- 
nded  by  the  violence  offered  to  her  statue.    See  Comm. 

182.  I ,  therefore ,  think  it  certain  that  ntmen  is  here 
)okai ,  not  of  the  Palladium ,  but  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
rAe  divine  spirit  of  Pallas  and  particularly  of  her  grace, 
)od-will  and  blessing,  and  that  the  meaning  is:  sail 
id:  hither  with  the  same  good-  will  and  approbation  of  the 
(Mess  with  which  they  have  now  sailed  for  Greece  — 
Ml  her  authority  for  coming  back,  even  as  they  have 
NT  departed  and  sailed  away  in  obedience  to  her  orders. 
nd  such  precisely  is  the  use  made  of  the  word  by 
inon  himself  on  both  the  other  occasions  on  which  he  has 
^it,  V.  123  and  v.  183  where  see  Comment.  Compare 
so  Eneas*s  setting  out  with  his  party  in  the  disguise 

Greeks,  *haud  numine  nostro'  {v.  396),  without  the 
^-uing  and  good -will  of  our  own  accustomed  Gods;  and 
i  sailing  into  the  Sicilian  port  with  the  numen  Divum 
'n.\.  56),  expressly  explained  in  the  selfsame  line  to 
ian  nothing  more  than  the  mens  Divum;  also:  "EH^b- 
§iifa  ds  60L  (piXottig  as  aXij&Gig  xriv  A^xkrimada  vqa^ 
9Q06d'€g  iLsra  xov  aXiov  sni6i^(iov  xai  vyisitiv^  smi 
ta  daifiova  ten  ovxi  iaTiodQO(ir]X£  (prospero  numine 
la  fecit).'*  Epistolae  Graecanicae.  Aurel.  Allobrog. 
06.  Fol.  p.  323.  ''UaxQidog  s^iiev  noQQfoxBQa  6vv 
ilMVL.'^     Ibid.  p.  133. 

In  the  same  way  as  numen  is  here  spoken  of  as  an 
ject  which  can  be  carried  with  persons  making  a 
yage,  so  it  is  spoken  of  (En.  I.  451  where  see  Comm.), 

constituting  along  with  the  *dona*  the  opulence  of 
temple, 

—  "Donis  opulentuni  et  numine  Divae." 
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182. 

ITA   DIGERIT   OMINA   CALCHAS 
HANC  PRO   PALLADIO   MONITI  PRO  NUMINE   LAESO 
EFFIGIEM   STATUERE  NEFAS   QUAE  TRISTE   PIARET 


Ita  is  emphatic  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  significant  action  of  tlie  speaker. 

Omina,  not  the  omens  (viz.  the  omens  which  Calchas 
has  just  interpreted),  but  omens  generally:  this  is  the 
way  in  which  Calchas  explains  omens  —  this  is  what 
comes  of  liis  interpretation  of  omens;  he  does  not 
interpret  omens  for  notliing,  or  to  no  purpose;  in  con- 
sequence of  his  omen -interpreting  you  will,  before 
you  know  what  you  are  about,  have  the  Greeks  on  your 
backs  again  (unprovisi  aderunt)  with  new  and  recruited 
forces  (anna)  and  the  recovered  favor  of  tlie  Gods 
(Deos  comites  —  numen  reductum):  ita  digerit  omlia 
calchas. 

Digerit  —  analyses.     Germ.:  setzt  atiseinander. 

NuMiNE  —  "signo  numinis."  Heyne,  and  so  Wagner, 
and  (quoted  by  Wagner)  Wundcrlich  (ad  Tibull.).  No;  but 
plainly ,  the  divine  will  —  sanction  —  majesty  —  of  the 
Deiiy^  ofTended  by  the  violence  offered  to  the  Palladium; 
compare  "numine  laeso"  £n.  1.  12;  also  Tibuli.  I.  3.  79. 

**Et  Dauai  proles  Vcueris  quae  numina  laesii.*' 

See  also  Comm.  v.  178. 


193. 

L'LTRO    ASIAM   MAGNO   PELOPEA   AD  M0EI9IA    fiELLO 
VENTURAM 


"Jam  satis  valida  civitate  ut  non  solum  arcerc  bellufflt 
sed  ultro  etiam  inferre  posset."     Liv.  III.  8.  FA.  Bipont 
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197. 

OUOS   NEQUE   TYDIDES   NEC  LARISSAEUS   ACHILLES 
NON   ANNI    DOMUERE   DECEM  NON   MILLE   CARINAE 


''Quern  Don  mille  aimul  turmis,  nee  Gaesare  toto 
Auferret  Fortuna  locum,  victoribus  anus 
£ripuity  vetuitque  capi." 

Luc  \1.  140. 


199. 

HIC  ALirD   MAJUS   MISERIS   MULTOQUE   TREMENDUM 
OBJICITUR  MAGIS   ATQl'E    IMPROVIDA    PECTORA   TURBAT 


This  prodigy  is  not  merely  ominous,  but  typical,  of  the 
destruction  about  to   come  upon  Troy.     The  twin  ser- 
pents  prefigure    the    Grecian    armament;    which,    like 
them,   comes  from  Tenedos  (where,    as    must  not  be 
for^tten,    it    is   lying   concealed  at   the   very  moment 
of  the  prodigy);  like  them,   crosses  the  tranquil  deep; 
fflce  them,  lands;  and,  going  up  straight  (probably  over 
fte  very  same  ground)  to  the  city ,  slaughters  the  sur- 
prised and  unresisting  Trojans  (prefigured  by  Laocoon's 
sons),  and  overturns  the  religion    and   drives  out  the^ 
Sods  (prefigured  by  the  priest  Laocoon).    Even  in  the 
^ost  minute  particulars  the  type  is  perfect:  the  serpents 
•oine  abreast  towards  the  shore,  like  ships  sailing  to- 

'ether  {Argiva  pMlanx  insiructis  navibus  ibai 

'^Uora petens) ;    with  flaming   eyes  raised 

bove  the  waves  by  the  whole  length  of  the  neck  and 
''^ast  (flammas  quum  regia  puppis  ExUUeraf) ,  and  with 
*^e  hinder  part  floating  and  curling  along  on  the  surface 
^  Ae  water  {the  hinder  vessels  of  the  fleet  following  the 
^4  of  the  foremost)',  and,  when  their  work  is  done 
^^  Trojans  slattghtered,  or,  with   their  Gods,    driven 
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out  of  the  city) ,  take  possession  of  the  citadel ,  under 
the  protection  of  Pallas  (Jam  summas  arces  TrUm, 
respicCy  Pallas  Insedit  <L'C.). 

[Since  the  above  commentary  was  written  (and  pub- 
lished in  the  Classical  Museum  for  1 S48),  I  have  found  a 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  therein  expressed,  in  Petro- 
nius's  poem  descriptive  of  the  taking  of  Troy  (see  hii 
Satyr.  P.  32S)  in  one  part  of  which  he  informs  us  that 
the  noise,  made  by  the  serpents  in  their  passage  through 
the  water,  was  like  that  of  vessels  rowing  and  at  the 
same  time  cutting  their  way  through  the  sea, 

'*Quali9  silenti  nocte  remorum  sonus 
Louge  refertur,  quum  premuni  clashes  mare, 
Pulsumque  marmor  abieie  imposita  gemit;** 

and  in  anotlier  that  the  necks  and  breasts  of  the  serpenti; 
as  they  came  along  through  the  water,  resembled  tiD 
ships, 

—  **Tunrida  quorum  pectora. 
Rates  ut  altae,  lateribus  spumas  agunt.** 

J.  H.  1S53.] 

IxpRO\ii)A  PECTORA  TURBAT.  —  "  Turbat  pcctora  itt 
ut  fierent  improvida:  ita  enim  praecipites  egit  ea  res 
Trojanos,  ut  omissa  omni  cautione  facerent,  quodSinon 
optabat."  Wagn.  Virg.  Br.  En.  -improvida,  quae  talo 
quid  non  praeviderant."Heyne.  "Ueberraschte."  Weickert 
"At  quodvis  prodigium  natura  sua  inopinatum  nequ^ 
praevideri  potest  Ipse  improvida  pectoil\  TrojanonUD 
intcliigo,  qui  capti  dolis.  lacrymisque  coactis  Sinoniff 
fuisse  in  prioribus  versibus  dicti  enint.'"  Wunderlidi- 
The  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  I  think,  to  bo 
found  in  unterstandin?  the  two  distinct  words  impuk 
viDA  and  TURBAT  as  standing  in  close  connexion  (FerNi' 
dunff^  with  each  other,  so  as  to  express  the  complex 
idea  which  we  express  in  English  by  the  single  word 
alarm.  Turbat  {flisturhs^  improvida  yunfareseeing ^  wM' 
pcctingY.  i.  e.  alarms  i^Gorm.  erschreckfU  Compare  *Ge- 
lidus  ooit  \  fire^es^  Em.  111.  30.  *  Angusti  claustra  Pdori'i 
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straits  of  PeiomSj  En.  III.  411.  'Ag^edior  dictis*,  accost^ 
En.  III.  358.  *Expediam  dictis',  explain,  En.  111.  379.  •Pro- 
ftigiis  venit',  En.  I.  6.  *It  proniptunr,  bursts  forth,  En.  L 
150.  *Excussos  laxare',  uncoil.  En.  III.  267.  *Circumfusa 
ruit',  En.  U.  64.  *I^psa  cadunt\  En.  VI.  310.  *  Vela  damus', 
[  wtf,  En.  III.  191.  *Eques  sternet',  ride  over,  En.  VI.  858. 
*Exercet  cantus',  sings,  Georg.  1. 403.  'Exercet  chores',  dan- 
ees,  En.'l.  503.  *Exercent  palaestras ',  wrestle,  En.  III.  281 . 
Heyne  and  Wcickert,  although  they  assign  to  each  of  the 
two  words  separately  taken,  its  true  sense,  yet  fall  short 
of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  author,  because  they  have 
not  observed  the  close  connexion  in  which  the  two 
words  stand  to  each  other,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Warner,  who  connects  the  words  pretty  closely  together, 
mfortunately  assigns  to  them  so  connected  a  very  artifi- 
cial, and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  wholly  erroneous  sense. 


203. 

ECCE   AUTEM   GEMINI   A   TENEDO   TRANQUILLA   PER   ALTA 
HORRESCO   REFERENS   IMMENSIS    ORBIBUS  ANGUES 
mcUMBUNT   PELAGO   PARITERQUE   AD   LITORA   TENDUNT 
PECTORA   QUORUM   INTER  FLUCTUS  ARRECTA  JUBAEQUE 
8ANGUINEAE  SUPERANT   UNDAS  PARS   CETERA   PONTUM 
PONE  LEGIT   SINUATQUE   IMMENSA    VOLUMINE   TERGA 
m  SONITUS    SPUMANTE    SALO  JAMQUE    ARVA   TENEBANT 


BoRBigco  REFERENS.  —  This  intcrjcction  is  not  placed 
differently  any  whpre  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence, 
fcw  in  its  most  natural  and  efTective  position ,  after  the 

^Ords    GEMINI   A   TENEDO   TRANQUILLA    PER    ALTA     CXCitatOry 

of  expectation ;  and  immediately  before  immensis  orbibus 
ARGUES  expressive  of  the  actual  horrid  object.  The 
^^er  eflfect  which  it  would  have  had,  if  placed  at  a 
S^ter  distance  before  immensis  orbibus  angues,  is 
Aown  by  Dryden's  translation: 
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"When,  dreadful  to  behold,  from  sea  we  spied 
Two  serpents,  ranked  abreast,  the  seas  divide.** 

and  the  still  weaker  which  it  would  have  had  if  plaed 
after,  by  Surrey's: 

'^Froni  Tencdon,  behold,  in  circles  great 
By  the  calm  seas  come  fleeting,  adders  twain; 
Which  plied  towards  the  shore  (1  loathe  to  tell) 
With  reared  breast  lift  up  above  the  seas.'* 

Compare:  "Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas ,'*  t;.  615,  and  Comm 
Pectora  quorum  &c. 

''Thus  Satan  J  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed;  his  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.'* 

Par,  Lost,  I.  191 

Fit  sonitus  spumante  salo.  —  The  translators,  irin 
represent  the  sound  made  by  the  foaming:  of  the  briff 
lo  have  been  loud,  err  doubly;  first,  in  not understancfin 
that  soNiTis,  without  an  adjunct  expressive  of  loudness 
is  not  a  loud  sounds  but  simply  a  sound  (see  v,  731 
Georg.  IV.  79  <$:c.);  and  secondly,  in  not  perceiving tb 
propriety  of  description  requires  that  the  sound  of  foa 
should  not  be  represented  as  loud.  Dryden,  as  usnl 
errs  most: 

"Their  speckled  tails  advance  to  steer  their  course. 
And  on  the  sounding  shore  the  flying  billows  force.** 

I  know  but  one  translated  passage,  not  Dryden's  ow 
which  can  at  all  vie  with  this  in  incorrectness;  it  is  whei 
Pope,  instead  of  describing  Jupiter  as  seizing  Ate  b 
the  shining:-curled  head,  in  order  to  fling  her  fto 
heaven,  describes  him  as  snatching  her  f rem  tt 
top  of  his  own  head: 

**From  his  ambrosial  head,  where  psrchcd  4ihe  sate* 
He  snatched  the  Fui^- Goddess  of  debate.** 

Pop£*s  Riady  XIX.  12ft. 

Arva.  —  There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose,  wB 
Heyne,  that  arva  is  used   ^'pro  liUore^\  because,  iots 
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preted  literally  it  affords  a  better  meaning,  viz.  ifie 
fiMSy  or  cuUivaied  plain  inside  the  heach^  where  it  is 
probable  the  ^solennis  ara*  stood,  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  actual  shore  as  to  be  in  no  danger  from  the  violence 
of  the  sea  during  stormy  weather.  Compare:  "Peiago 
premit  arva  sonanti/'  En.  I.  250  and  Comm. 


^ 


213. 

ET  PRIMUM   PARVA    DUORUM 
CORPORA   NATORUM   SERPENS   AMPLEXUS   UTEROUE 
IMPLICAT   ET    MISEROS   MORSU    DEPASCITUR   ARTUS 
POST  IPSUM   AUXILIO   SUBEDNTEM   AC  TELA   FERENTEM 
CORRIPIUNT   SPIRISQUE  LIGANT  INGENTIBUS 


Pbimum  ....  POST.  —  There  is  a  most  material  discre- 
pancy  between  the  account  given  by  Virgil,  and  the 
view  presented  by  the  sculptor,  of  the  death  of  Laocoon 
tod  his  two  sons.  According  to  the  former,  the  serpents 
first  (PRIMUM)  kill  the  two  sons,  and  afterwards  (post) 
seize  (coRRiPiuiiT)  the  father,  subeuntem  ac  tela  ferentem, 
tod  kill  him  also;  while,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
serpents  are  twined  about  and  kill  the  father  and  the  two 
wns  simultaneously.  Virgil's  is  the  more  natural  and 
probable  account,  because  it  was  more  easy  for  the 
serpents  to  conquer  Laocoon's  powerful  strength  (see 
<>•  50)  with  the  whole  of  their  united  force  and  folds, 
ttan  with  such  part  only  of  their  force  and  folds 
^  <*  was  not  employed  upon  the  sons.  There  is  even 
^.  some  difficulty  in  understanding  (nor  does  an  examina- 
':•  tion  of  the  sculpture  tend  much  to  diminish  the  difliculty), 
l^ow  two  serpents,  already  twined  about,  and  encum- 
'^^fed  with  the  bodies  of  two  persons,  even  although 
those  bodies  were  small  (parva),  could  seize,  and  squeeze 
^  death ,  a  third  person ,  possessed  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary strength,  and  armed. 
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The  sculptor,  if  he  had  had  the  choice,  would,  doubi* 
less,  no  less  than  the  poet,  have  represented  the  killini 
of  Laocoon  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  killing  o( 
the  sons;  but  his  art  failed  him;  sculpture  could  not  re- 
present successive  acts;  the  chisel  could  fix  no  more 
than  a  single  instant  of  fleeting  time:  driven,  therefore,  bj 
necessity,  he  places  the  three  persons  simultaneously ii 
the  folds  of  the  serpents,  and  his  (so  much  admired] 
group  becomes,  in  consequence,  complicated  and  almas 
incomprehensible,  and  appears  in  the  most  disadvanta 
geous  contrast  with  the  simple  and  natural  narrative  o 
Virgil. 

Such  is  the  infinite  inferiority  of  sculpture  (and  a 
painting)  to  poetry.  The  sculptor  (or  painter)  laboun 
day  and  night,  and  for  years  together,  on  one  object 
and,  in  the  end,  his  work,  representing  but  an  instant o 
time ,  fails  to  present  to  the  mind  as  many  ideas  as  tin 
poet  supplies  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  the  work  perhafw 
of  half  an  hour. 

Spiris.  —  *  Spirae '  are  not  merely  coils,  but  spiral  coUi 
—  tending  upwards,  like  those  of  a  corkscrew  held  poiat* 
upward.  See  Gear//.  II.  153  and  154;  where  Virgil  in- 
forms us,  almost  in  express  terms,  that  a  snake  is  in  orb  J 
(*orbes'),  while  coiled  upon  the  ground,  but  in  spired 
(* spirae'),  when  he  raises  himself  with  a  motion  twistinl 
upwards.  The  same  distinction  is  observable  in  the  p9» 
sage  before  us,  where  the  serpents  are  said  to  be  in  orb  ^ 
while  on  the  water,  and  in  spires  when  folded  roun^ 
Laocoon.  A  right  understanding  of  this  word  is  the  mor^ 
necessary,  because  it  is  the  only  word  in  the  descriptioBi 
except  **superant  capite  et  cervicibus  altis",  which  showi 
that  the  poet  so  far  agrees  with  the  sculptor,  as  to  re- 
present Laocoon  and  the  serpents  twined  about  him  tf 
forming  an  orcct  group.  With  a  similar  correct  pre* 
sion,  our  own  Milton  applies  the  term  spires  to  theooM 
of  the  serpent  when  erect,  or  raised  uprigbtt 
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'*Not  with  iudented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ^ound,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear, 

With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires." 

Par.  Lost,  IX.  406. 


223. 

OUALES   MUGITUS   FUGIT   CUM   SAUCIUS   ARAM 
TAURUS  ET   INCERTAM  EXCUSSIT   CERVICE  SECURIM 


''Qual  e  quel  toro  che  si  slaccla  in  quella 
Ch*  ha  ricevuto  gi4  *1  colpo  mortale, 
Che  gir  non  sa,  ma  qua  e  \h,  saltella; 
Vid*  io  lo  Minotauro  far  cotale.*' 

Damte,  Inferno,  XII.  22. 

'^Non  altrimenti  il  toro  va  saltando 
Qualora  il  mortal  colpo  ha  ricevuto, 
£  dentro  la  foresta  alto  mugghlando 
Ricerca  il  cacciatot*  che  1'  ha  feruto." 

Boccaccio,  m  FUostrato. 


228. 

TTJM    VERO   TREMEFACTA   NOVUS   PER   PECTORA    CUNCTIS 
DISINUAT  PAVOB 


^6  words  TUM  VERO  contrast  this  novus  payor  —  the 
VCR  produced  by  the  punishment  of  Laocoon  —  with 
eir  former  terror,  viz.  that  produced  by  the  sight  of 
e  serpents  themselves.  The  sight  of  the  serpents  had 
^btened  them,  "Diffugimus  visu  exsangues'*  (v.  212), 
It  the  punishment  of  Laocoon  smote  their  consciences  — 
led  them  with  religious  awe  and  terror;  —  they  saw  in 
the  visible  finger  of  the  ofTended  Deity:  tum  vero  tre- 
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MEFACTA  —  then  indeed  they  are  thoroughly  frightened, 
and  this  thorough  frightening  produces  the  effect  which 
their  previous  fright  (viz.  at  the  sight  of  the  serpents) 
had  failed  to  do  —  causes  them  to  cry  out  with  one  a^ 
cord,  that  the  horse  must  be  admitted  into  the  city. 

''Ducendum  ad  scdes  simulachrum ,  orandaque  Divae 
Numina  couclainant." 

See  Comm.  En.  II.  105;  III.  47;  IV.  396.  449.  571. 


230. 

SACRUM  QUI   CUSPIDE   ROBUR 
LAESERIT   ET    TERGO    SCELERATAM   INTORSERIT  HASTAl 


« 


Is  it  he?  quoth  one.     Is  this  the  man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
With  his  cruel  bow   he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross.** 

Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner. 


236. 

STUPEA    VINCULA    COLLO 


INTENDUNT 


"Intenduut  collo  malorum  vincula  nautae.** 

AusoN.   Mosell.  42. 


240. 

t 

ILLA    SUBIT  MEDIAEQUE    MINANS   ILLABITUR   URBI 

MiNANs.  —  By  an  error  of  which  none  but  a  French 
critic  could  be  guilty,  Boiieau  understands  this  extrerodj 
common  metaphor  literally.    "U  (viz.  Virgil)  ne  se  con* 
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ite  pas  de  prater  de  la  colere  a  cet  arbre  (probably 
erring  to  and  similarly  misunderstanding  v.  53),  mais 
lui  fait  faire  des  menaces  a  ces  laboureurs.'*  Reflex, 
itiquesj  XI.    Compare  En.  L  166  and  Comnu 


242. 

IPSO   IN  LIMINE  PORTAE 


IT  author  having  expressly  informed  us  (v.  234) ,  that 
B  walls  were  divided  for  the  admission  of  the  horse, 
RTA  must  be ,  not  the  gate  of  the  citt/,  but  the  opening 
entrance  made  by  the  division  of  the  walls.  Those 
mmenlators  who  understand  porta  to  mean  the  gate 
'  the  city  J  are  reduced  to  the  forlorn  extremity  of 
nstruing  *di vidimus  muros'  not  divide  the  walls ^  but 
large,  the  opening  of  the  gate;  and  of  understanding 
candil  muros'  to  be  no  more  than  a  poetical  form  of 
pression  for  entering  the  enlarged  gate.  "  Scandit  mu- 
s,  h^  e.  transcendit;  major  imago,  quam  si  portam 
trat,  quae,  murorum  impositorum  et  attiflgentium  parte 
Jecta,  erat  latior  facta."    Heyne. 


246. 

•niNC  ETIAM  FATIS   APERIT  CASSANDRA  FUTURIS 
ORA   DEI  JUSSU  NON  UNQUAM   CREDITA  TEUCRIS 


^tcREDiTA  is  predicated,  not  of  Cassandra,  but  (as  in 
'id.  Metam.  XV.  74  —  "  Primus  quoque  talibus  o  r a  Docta 
lidem  solvit,  sed  non  et  credita,  verbis"),  of  ora,  is 
'oved,  not  only  by  the  stronger  poetical  sense  of  the 
tmge  so  interpreted,  but  by  the  emphatic  position  of 
LA,  closing  the  sentence  to  which  it  belongs,  and  at 
6  same  time  beginning  a  new  line. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  observed  by  my 
commentator,  but  I  think  that  a  very  slight  examinatioD 
of  Virgirs  style  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  his  emphatie 
words  are  almost  invariably  placed  at,  or  as  near  to  tf 
possible,  the  beginning  of  the  line;  that  where  an  in- 
crease of  emphasis  is  required,  the  emphatic  word  is 
separated  from  the  immediately  succeeding  context  by  i 
pause  in  the  sense,  which  allows  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
or  voice  of  the  reciter,  to  dwell  on  the  word  with  a 
longer  emphasis ;  that ,  where  the  word  is  required  to  be 
still  more  emphatic,  it  is  not  only  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line ,  and  separated  from  the  succeeding  con- 
text by  a  pause,  but  is  made  to  stand  at  the  end  of  ill 
own  sentence,  and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  froa 
the  words  in  that  sentence  to  which  it  is  most  imme' 
diately  related,  as  or  a,  in  the  passage  before  us;  *  Julius', 
En.  r.  292;  *Phoenissa',  En.  I.  718;  'crudelis'.  En.  IV.  311; 
and  that  when  a  maximum  of  emphasis  is  required,  the 
word  thus  placed  emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  thelme^ 
and  with  a  pause  immediately  following,  is  a  repetition  or 
reduplication  of  a  word  which  has  already  been  .used  in 
the  preceding. sentence,  as  Mumina',  v.  406:  and  1  be- 
lieve it  will  still  farther  be  found,  that,  whenever  it  i» 
possible,  not  only  the  reduplicated  word,  but  its  original 
also ,  is  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line;  thus  *Nate,  nate'.  En.  I.  668  and  669;  'Me, 
me'.  En.  IV.  351  and  354;  *Nos,  nos',  Bucol.  I.  3  and 4. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  opinion,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  line  is ,  in  Virgil's  writings ,  the  seat  of  tW 
emphasis,  I  may  observe  that  the  nominative  pronoun* 
(which  it  is  well  known  are,  in  Latin,  never  expressB* 
unless  they  are  emphatic,)  are,  with  few  or  no  excep" 
tions,  found  at  the  beginning  of  lines. 

From  these  principles  may  be  derived  a  double  tf 
gument  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  four  disput0^ 
lines  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eneis:  first,  that  tif 
emphatic  pronouns  *ille  ego'  are,  according  to  Virgil*^ 
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eostom ,  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  commen- 
cement  of  the  line;  and,  secondly,  that  the  words  'arma 
▼iramque'  are  considerably  more  emphatic  towards  the 
close  of  the  sentence,  and  in  connection  with  *at  nunc 
horrentia  Martis '  (and,  I  may  add ,  contrasted  —  *  cano ' 
witli  *modulatus'  —  *arma'  with  *silvis'  and  *arva'  — 
'virum'  with  *colono')  than  without  connection  and  con- 
trast, and  contrary  to  Virgil's  habitual  '  molle  atque  face* 
Uim,'  abruptly  at  the  commencement  of  the  sentence  and 
poem. 

Having  been  thus  led  to  speak  incidentally  of  the 
four  introductory  lines  of  the  Eneis ,  I  shall  perhaps 
be  excused  if  1  add,  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  those  lines  by  some  of  Vir8:irs 
most  unpoetical  poetical  commentators,  and  especially 
by  Dryden ;  and  that  I  regard  those  lines  (to  write  which 
Virgil  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  very  pen  which  he 
had  laid  down  after  writing  the  last  eight  lines  of  the 
last  Georgic)  as  not  only  worthy  of  Virgil ,  but  as 
affording  (especially  in  the  fine  poetical  figure,  *coegi 
^a  ut  parerent,')  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  they 
were  written  by  no  other  hand.     Sec  Comm.  En,  I.  4. 


250. 

RUIT    0(KANO    NOX 


h  as  much  as  the  ancients  always  represented  night  as 
Allowing  the  course  of  the  sun,  i.  c.  as  rising  in  the 
^,  traversing  the  sky,  and  descending  or  setting  in 
fte  west  (see  Stat.  Theb.  II.  61;  Virg.  En.  II.  8;  III. 
^^2),  the  words  ruit  oceano  nox,  applied  to  the  com- 
mencement of  night,  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  pre- 
*Wmg  us  with  the  ordinary  English  image,  of  night 
^•%V  <w«  t^  ocean  ^  but  as  presenting  us  with  the  di- 
•^y  reverse  image,  of  personilied  nigiit  rising  (rushing) 

11 
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from  the  ocean.    80  Dante,  plulosopliieally  and  following 
the  ancient  model: 

"Gia  era  'I  sole  all*  orizzonte  giuirto, 

Lo  cui  meridian  cerchio  coverchia 

Jcnisalem  col  sue  piu  alto  piinto: 

E  la  notte  oh'  opposiia  a  lui  cerchia, 

Uscia  di  Gange  fuor." 

//  Pttrgtd.  IT.  1. 

And  Shelley  {Prometheus  Unbound j  Act.  I.  sc.  1): 

"And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night; 
Whether  one  breaks  the  hoarfrost  of  the  mom, 
Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow  the  other  climbs 
The  leaden-coloured  East." 

If  it  be  doubted  that  *  ruerc '  can  express  motion  upwards 
toward  the  sky,  I  beg  to  refer  to  Georg.  II.  308: 

—  "Rnit  atram 

Ad  caelum  picea  crassus  caligine  nubem;*' 

and  to  En.  X.  256  where  the  rising  of  the  day  is  de- 
scribed by  the  very  same  term: 

—  "Revoluta  rucbat 

Matura  jam  luce  dies  noctemque  fugaral." 

See  also  Comm.  En,  1.  749. 


1 


252. 

FUSI    PER   MOENIA    TEL'CRI 
CONTICUERE 


t 

"Dispersi  per  urbem."  Forbiger.  No;  fusi  is,  not  disp^^ 
but,  as  rightly  interpreted  by  Forbiger  himself  at  JSf^^ 
218,  ^^proslrati;  hingesireckt'' 


255. 

TACITAE    PER    AMICA    SILENTIA   LUNAE 


The  s  i  1  e  n  ce  (i.  e.  silent  time)  of  the  night  was  favorable  ^ 
the  descent  of  the  Grecians,  there  being  no  one  in  the  ^*y 
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observe  their  motions.  The  moon  is  called  tacit,  be- 
ase  she  does  not  tell  —  does  not  blab  —  says  nothing  about 
wt  she  sees.  In  other  words,  and  connecting:  the  two 
nois  siLEiiTiA  and  tacitae,  nobody  sees  them  but  the 
Mil,  and  she  does  not  tell  what  she  sees  —  does  not 
tray.    Compare : 

—  "Jam  Delia  furtim 
Nescio  qucm  tacita  calllda  uoctc  fovet.'* 

TiBULL.  I.  6.  6. 

Iso: 

"Cardlne  tunc  tacito  verterc  posse  fores." 

TiBULL.    I.  6.   12. 

hat  siLENTiA  LUNAE  docs  not  mean  the  Mnterlunium',  but 
le  time  when  the  moon  was  actually  shining,  appears 
om  Stat.  Theb.  II.  58 : 

'*lnde  per  Arctiu*um  modiaeque  silentia  lunac 
Arva  super  popuiosque  meat." 


256. 

FLAMMAS   QUUM   flEGIA    PUPPIS 


EXTULERAT 


"Umina  in  navibus  singula  rostratae,  bina  onerariae 
berent:  in  praetoria  nave  insigne  nocturnum  trium  lu- 
num  fore.''    Livy,  XXIX.  25. 

"Ecce  novam  Priamo,  facibus  de  puppe  levatis, 
Fert  Bellona  nurum." 

Stat.  AchUL  I.  33. 

•Effero'  being  the  verb  employed  in  Roman  military 
'tics  (see  Liv.  X.  J9;  XL.  28)  to  express  tlie  raising 
the  standard,  and  the  carrying  it  forward  out  of  the 
^p  against  the  enemy,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little 
Ubt  that  there  is  here  a  tacit  comparison  of  the  per- 
nified  RECiA  PUPPIS  raising  its  signal  flame,  and  followed 
'  the  *Argiva  phalanx  instructis  navibus,*  to  the 
andard-bearer  of  an  army  raising  the  standard, 
4  followed  by  tlie  soldiers  to  battle. 
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The  practice  of  the  admiral's  ship  carrying  i 
by  night  for  the  guidance  of  the  other  vessels 
fleet,  having  come  down  to  more  modern  times , ; 
humorously  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  Henry  IV. 
Act.  111.  sc.  3.  —  FaUtaff  (to  Bardolph):—  "Th 
our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the  po 
but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee." 


259. 

LAXAT    CLAUSTKA    SINON   ILLOS    PATEFAPTUS    AD   AH 
REDDIT   EQUUS 


Compare:  ''Impulit  in  latus:  ac  venti"  £c.,  En.  I. 
Comment. 

Claustra.  —  'Claustrum;'  that  by  which  mi 
is  shut  either  in  or  out;  a  shutter;  a  barrier: 
therefore,  applied  to  the  moveable  pieces  (of  wl 
material),  which  closed  the  vents  of  Eolus's  cave, 
60  (see  Comm.  En.  I.  85);  to  the  high  lands  or 
side,  which  appeared  to  close  in  the  straits  of  P 
En.  111.  411;  to  the  valve  or  valves  of  a  door  o 
by  which  the  passage  through  the  door  or  gate  is 
En.  II.  491 ;  to  mountains,  closing  or  barring  the  p 
from  one  country  into  another.  Tacit.  Hist.  III.  2;  anc 
fore,  metiiphorically,  to  the  barriers  which  the  laws  • 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  Quintil.  XIII.  10;  which 
opposes  to  the  investigation  of  her  secrets,  Lucret  1. 
'Claustrum'  never  has  any  other  meaning;  not  evei 
very  passages  quoted  byForcellini,  that  prince  of  lal 
and  obtuse  lexicographers,  to  prove  that  its  p 
meaning  is  ^^repagulum  quo  janua  clauditurJ" 
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263. 


PRIMUSOUE    MACHAON 


"Molestum  h.  1.  primus;  interim  amplcctor  Heyiiii  expli- 
cationem:  'qui  primus,  inter  primos,  ejjressus  est;' 
quanquam  fateor,  ita  ncscio  quid  exile  inferri  orationi." 
Wagner,  Quaest.  Virg.  XXVlll.  5.  I  think  the  meaning: 
is:  the  principal  or  original  mover  of  Ihe  whole  matter ; 
tk  person  playing  tl^  first  pari  —  takitig  the  lead  in  the 
business.    Compare  Coimn.  £n.  11.  6i2. 


267. 

ATOUE   AGMINA   CONSCIA  JUNCUNT 


Co5scu.  —  Sec  Comment,  v.  96. 


268. 

TEMPUS   ERAT    Q\:0   PRIMA   QUIES   MORTALIBIJS   AEGRIS 
ll^aPlT  ET   DONG   DIVUM    GRATISSIMA    SERPIT 


"It  was  the  time  when  rest,  soft  sliding  down 
From  heaven's  height  into  men's  heavy  eyes, 
In  the  forgctfulness  of  sleep  doth  drown 
The  careful  thoughts  of  mortal  miseries." 

Spenser,   Visions  of  BdUty^  I. 
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270. 

IN   SOMNIS   ECCE   ANTE    OCULOS    MAESTISSIMUS   HECTOR 

» 

VISUS   ADESSE   MIHI   LARGOSQUE   EFFUNDERE    FLETUS 
RAPTATUS    BIGIS    UT   QUONDAM   ATERQUE    CRUENTO 
PULVERE    PERQUE    PEDES    TRAJECTUS    LORA    TUMENTE8 


The  construction  is ,  Maestissimus  Hector ,  Raptatus  higis 
{ut  quondam),  aterqtie  cruento  Pulvere,  perque  pedes  tra- 
jectus  lora  tumentes,  Visus  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effwh 
dere  fletus.  The  strengtli  and  beauty  of  this  passage,' 
consisting  mainly  in  the  positiveness  of  the  predicatioa 
RAPTATUS  BIGIS,  is  wholly  iost  by  those  who  adopt  the 
interpretation  of  Wagner,  '' Visus  est  adesse  mihi  taUSf 
qualis  eraty  quum  raptatus  esset;''  which  has  the  effect  of 
throwing^  the  emphasis  off  tiie  principal  words  raptatos 
BIGIS,  and  placing  it  upon  ut  quondam,  words  which  are 
quite  unessential ,  and  introduced  solely  for  tlie  purpose 
of  explaining  to  Eneas*s  hearers  (and  Virgil's  readers), 
that  the  condition  expressed  by  raptatus  bigis  (viz.  that 
of  luiving  been  rapt  by  a  biga),  exactly  resembled  tii6 
condition  in  which  Eneas  had  formerly  seen  Hector,  after 
he  had  been  rapt  by  the  *biga'  of  Achilles.  Or  (to  make 
my  meaning  still  clearer),  Eneas,  during  his  dream,  sees 
Hector  raptatus  bigis  {presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  been  rapt  by  a  biga),  aterque  cruento  <fec.,  bat 
makes  no  comparison  of  that  appearance  with  Hector's 
real  appearance  after  he  had  been  dragged  round  Ih® 
walls  of  Troy,  until  he  comes  to  relate  his  dream;  theiif 
as  his  hearers  might  not  perfectly  understand  what  ap- 
pearance he  meant  by  raptatus  bigis,  he  explains  his 
meaning  by  a  reference  (contained  in  the  words  ut  o^^^' 
DAM)  to  the  well-known  appearance  which  Hector  bad 
formerly  presented,  after  he  had  been  dragged  at  Achil- 
les' chariot- wheels.  The  comma  therefore,  placed  aft^ 
BIGIS  by  the  more  correct  judgment  of  the  older  editors 
and  removed  by  lleyne,  should  be  replaced. 
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i  need  scarcely  point  out  to  the  reader,  that  the  words 
nr  oi'ONDAM,  although  intended  only  to  illustrate  the 
neaning  of  raptatus  bigis,  present  us  also  with  a  na- 
Mral  and  philosophical  explanation,  why  Eneas,  in  his 
Ireani,  saw  Hector  quasi  raptatus  bigis;  viz.  because 
of  the  strong  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  sight 
of  Hector  after  he  had  been  actually  dragged  by  the 
*biga'  of  Achilles. 

Chateaubriand  {Genie  du  Christianismey  part  fl.  livre  5. 
ell),  instituting  a  parallel  between  this  dream  of  Eneas 
and  that  in  which  Athalie  (Racine,  Athaliey  II.  5)  sees  her 
mother  Jesabel,  observes:  "Quel  Hector  paroit  au  pre- 
mier moment  devant  Enee,  tel  il  se  montre  a  la  fin. 
Mais  la  pompe,  mais  Teclat  emprunte  de  Jesabel  *pour 
reparer  des  ans  Tirreparable  outrage'  suivi  tout  a  coup, 
non  d'une  forme  entiere,  mais 

**(le  lambeaux  affreux 
Que  des  chieiis  devorans  se  disputoient  entrVux," 

est  une  sorte  de  changement  d'etat,  de  peripetie,  qui 
donne  au  songe  de  Racine  une  beaute  qui  manque  a 
celui  de  Virgile.  Enfm  cette  ombre  d'une  mere  qui  se 
kaisse  vers  ie  lit  de  sa  fille,  comme  pour  s'y  cacher,  et 
<!ui  se  transforme  tout  a  coup  *en  os  et  en  chairs 
Dwurtris,'  est  une  de  ces  beautes  vagues,  de  ces  cir- 
eonstances  terribles,  de  la  vraie  nature  du  fantome."  In 
f^Iy  to  which  criticism  I  shall  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
observe:  first,  that  the  absence  from  Eneas's  dream  of 
*  *peripetie,'  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  much 
^nd  so  justly  admired  in  the  dream  of  Athalie,  so  far 
from  being  a  defect,  is  rather  new  evidence  of  that  su- 
perior poetical  judgment  which  informed  Virgil,  that  the 
Proper  place  for  such  a  *  peripetie'  was  not  in  the 
^^rning,  exhorting,  encouraging  dream  of  Eneas,  but 
exactly  where  the  poet  has  placed  it,  in  the  horrifying 
*»*eam  of  Tumus : 

**TaHbus  Alecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras"  &c. 

En,  Vll.  445. 
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It  was  with  this  similar  dreaiu  of  Turnus  —  with  tlu 
Caiybe  changing  into  tlic  furious  Alecto  hissing  with  all  in 
hydras;  or  with  the  similar  3ream  of  Eteocles  —  wH 
that  Tiresias  converted  into  the  ominous  Laius  barii 
his  divided  throat,  and  deluging  his  grandson's  slee 
with  blood  ("undanti  perfundit  vulnere  somniun,"  Sta 
ThebAl.  124),  not  with  the  totally  dissimilar  Hecton 
the  totally  dissimilar  dream  of  Eneas,  that  Chattti 
briand  might  have  correctly  compared  the  Jesabel  of  Atfc 
lie.  But  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  1  use  this  pleti 
dissimilarity  as  a  mere  pretext  for  eschewing  a  compi 
rison  from  which  my  favorite  Virgil  might  perhaps  \m 
with  tarnished  laurels.  I  beg  to  add,  secondly,  that 
prefer  Eneas's  dream  to  Athalie's,  (a)  on  account  of  I 
greater  simplicity;  the  former  consisting  of  a  single  vie^ 
or  scene,  with  but  a  single  actor,  while  the  latter i 
complicated  of  two  scenes,  each  with  its  separate  actoi 
and  those  scenes  so  far  distinct  and  independent  of  eafi 
other,  that  Chateaubriand  in  his  parallel  has  (whedK 
disingenuously  or  through  mere  error  I  will  not  pret^ 
to  say,)  assumed  and  treated  one  of  them  as  the  who! 
dream,  and  compared  Eneas's  dream  with  that  one,  will 
out  making  any,  even  the  least,  reference  or  allusioni 
the  other,  (h)  Because  the  role  assigned  to  Hector  (?i 
that  of  announcing  to  Eneas  the  capture  of  the  city  ai 
his  own  immediate  personal  danger;  of  urging,  at 
thereby  justifying,  his  flight;  of  conveying  to  liim  the  fir 
information  tliat  it  was  he  who  was  to  take  charge  * 
the  *  sacra'  of  Troy,  and  estiiblish  for  them  a  new  ai 
great  settlement  beyond  the  sea  —  that  settlement  no  lo 
than  the  beginning  of  that  Roman  empire  whose  found 
tion  was  the  subject  and  key  of  the  whole  poem  —  ao 
finally  of  actually  committing  those  *  sacra'  into  his  hands 
confers  upon  Hector  the  dignity  and  importance  of  artt 
character —  of  one  of  the  poet's  actual  dramatis  personal 
while  Jesabel,  whose  part  rises  little,  if  at  all,  beyon 
the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of  terror,  is  a  mei 
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liantom,  subsidiary  to,  and  makings  way  for,  the  child 
mis;  who,  as  that  personage  of  the  dream  on  which 
le  whole  plot  and  future  incidents  of  the  diama  hing-e, 
ainly  attracts  and  fixes  on  himself  the  interest,  (c)  Eneas's 
earn  is  to  be  preferred  to  Athalie's ,  because  the  former 
interwoven  witli,  and  forms  part  of,  the  narrative; 
e  latter  stands  separate  from  it,  and  is  only  explana- 
ry,  or,  at  the  most,  casual.  The  sailing  of  the  am- 
isbed  fleet  from  Tenedos,  Sinon*s  opening  the  *claustra' 
the  wooden  horse,  the  descent  of  the  chiefs  into  the 
ty,  the  tlirowing  wide  the  gates  to  the  whole  Grecian 
my,  Eneas's  seeing  Hector  in  a  dream,  receiving  from 
ID  the  'sacra*  of  Troy,  waking  and  hearing  the  tumult, 
tdng  arms  <fec.'  are  so  many  mutually  dependent  and 
unected  parts  of  the  same  history,  related  hi  one  even, 
lintemipted  tenor  by  the  same  narrator,  and  received 
r  the  audience  with  the  same  undoubting  faith;  while 
I  the  other  hand  even  Athalie  herself  does  not  credit 
T  own  dream  until  she  has  dreamt  it  twice  over,  and 
'en  then,  when  she  comes  to  relate  it,  thinks  it  neces- 
ly  to  warn  her  hearers,  in  verbiage  sufficiently  French 
id  tedious ,  against  taking  so  bizarre  an  assemblage  of 
Uects  of  different  kinds,  for  the  work  of  chance: 

'*De  tant  d'objets  divers  Ic  bizarre  assemblage 
Peut-6tre  du  hazard  voiis  paruit  un  ouvrage; 
Moi-nicme  quelque  temps,  huuteuse  de  ma  peur, 
Je  Tai  pris  pour  TelTet  d'une  sombre  vapeur. 
Mais  de  ce  souvenir  men  v^mc  possedce 
A  deux  fois  en  dormant  revu  la  nieme  idee; 
Deux  fois  mes  tristes  yeux   se   sont  vu  relracer**  Ace. 

1  should  not  perhaps  have  so  long  dwelt  on  this 
^parison,  if  Racine  had  not  been  put  forward,  not 
^ly  by  Chateaubriand,  but  by  so  many  other  French 
ics,  and  by  the  French  nation  generally,  as  the  French 
Ril,  in  his  other  performances  equal,  in  Athalie  su- 
ior,  to  the  Mantuan.  Alas  for  that  superiority  which 
-n  here,  in  this  selected  passage  of  this  selected  work, 
^Ity,  I  will  not  say,  of  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  ex- 
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pression ,  1ml  of  :i  dowm^lit  confusion  of  ideiis,  in  as 
mnch  as  Athalie  havini?  made  no  mention  of  the  ml 
Jcsabel ,  but  only  of  that  Jesabol  which  appeared  to  her 
in  the  dream,  the  *.s'0«  ombre'  intended  by  Racine  to 
refer  to  the  real  Jcsabel,  must  of  necessity  be  refemd 
by  the  audience  or  reader  to  the  Jesabel  of  the  dream, 
and  be  understood  as  meaning-  the  shade  of  that  appi- 
rition;  or,  in  other  words,  although  Racine  undoubtedly 
wished  his  audience  to  understand  that  the  figure  which 
stooped  down  to  embrace  Athalie,  was  no  other  than 
the  apparition  which  had  just  spoken  to  her;  yet  as  the 
only  correlative  in  the  whole  context  for  the  word*iai* 
is  the  preceding  ^eUe\  the  sense  which  he  has  actually 
expressed  is,  that  the  figure  which  stooped  down  id 
embrace  Athalie,  was  not  that  figure  which  had  juat 
spoken  to  her,  but  only  the  shade  of  that  figure,  i.  ft 
tho  shade  of  a  shade:  a  confusion  of  ideas,  or,  to  use 
the  milder  term,  an  inaccuracy  of  expression ,  forwhidi 
we  in  vain  seek  a  |>arallel  even  in  the  least  correct  of 
the  Latin  authors. 

Ti:.MENTi:s.  —  Dead  limbs  do  not  swell  in  consequence 
of  violence:  either,  therefore,  Virgil  means,  that  the 
swelling  of  Hector's  feet  was  the  result  of  putrefaction; 
or  he  applies  the  adjunct  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the 
physiological  truth;  or  aware  of  the  truth,  falsely,  for 
the  sake  of  ellcct;  or  else,  he  means  thai  both  the 
swelling,  and  the  violence  which  produced  it,  were 
anterior  to  death. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  he  means  tiiat  the 
swelling  was  the  consequence  of  putrefaction;  becaus«» 
although  he  might  not  have  felt  himself  bound  by  th^ 
authority  of  Homer,  who  expressly  states  (.Iliads  XXIfl* 
XXIV.)  that  Apollo  prevented  putrefaction  from  taking 
place  in  the  corpse  of  Hector,  yet  no  poetical  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  putrefactionf 
in  as  much  as  that  idea  was  not  only  revolting  in  itselt 
but,  by  removing  our  thought  so  much  the  further  from 
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the  living,  sentient  Hector,  directly  tended  to  diniinish 
that  sympathy  with  him,  which  it  was  the  sole  object 
ot  the  description  to  excite. 

II  is  still  less  likely  that  Virjjil,  aware  of  the  phy- 
siological truth,  applied  the  term  falsely,  for  the  sake 
of  effect;  the  unworthy  supposition  is  contradicted  by 
every  thing  winch  is  known,  or  has  ever  been  heard. 
Of  Virgil. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  inevitable,  either  that 
Virgil  applied  the  term  tumentes  in  ignorance  of  the  phy- 
siological truth ,  that  violence  inflicted  on  dead  lunbs  will 
Dot  cause  them  to  swell;   or  that  the  non- Homeric  nar- 
rative (see  Hey  no,  Excurs,  XVIII.  ad  En.  I.)    which  he 
certainly  must  have  followed,  when  describing  Hector  as 
having  been  dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troy  (and  not, 
as  in  the  Iliad,   from  Troy  to   the  Grecian  tents,   and 
round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus),  represented  Achilles  as 
having  bored  Hector's   feet  and   dragged  him  after  his 
chariot  before  he  was  yet  dead.    Nor  let  the  reader, 
living  in  times  when  man  has  some  bowels  of  compassion 
for  brother  man,    reject  with   horror  the  imputation  to 
Achilles  of  so  atrocious  cruelty;  let  him   rather  call  to 
mind  the  boring  of  the  feet  of  Oedipus,  of  the  feet  and 
liands  of  malefactors  on  the  cross,  the  slitting  of  noses 
Mid  cropping  of  cars,   the  burnings  at  the  stake,  and 
breakings  on  the  wheel,  not  so   very  long  since  discon- 
tinued in  Christian  countries.     This  latter  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  involved  in  the  word  tumentes,  derives  no 
^1  confirmation    from    the    words    in    which    Virgil 
A.  I.  487)  has  described  the  dragging  of  Hector  round 
^  walls  of  Troy : 

"Ter  circuiii  niacos  raptavenit  Hectoia  muros, 
Exaiiimuinqnc  auro  corpu:?  veiidchMi  Arhilles.." 

'here  must  be  some  good  reason  (see  Comm.  v,  552) 
^^1  in  these  lines,  'exanununi  corpus'  is  not  a|)plied, 
*  ttiight  have  been  expected,  to  *raptuverat\  but  solely 
^  'vendebat';  and  such  fijood  reason  is  at  once  suggested 
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by  the  e\i)huiation  just  given  of  the  word  tumehtea 
Achilles  dra^^s  round  the  Uian  wails  Hector  (not  Hec 
tor's  *exaniinuin  corpus',  Hector  being  yet  alive);  an 
having  thus  deprived  him  of  life,  sells  his  corpsi 
(*exanimum  corpus')  for  gold.     Compare: 

*^  Hzig  a(payag  (Up  EntOQog  TQOirjlcnovg 
KaviidoVf  omzQiog  t'  IXtov  nvffovfitfov  ^ 

quoted  by  Ilesselius  in  liis  note  on  the  following  vewei 
of  the  Andromache  of  Ennius: 

**Vidi,  videreque  passa  sum  aegcrrime, 
Curru  Hpctorem  quadrijugo  raptarier." 

If  its  discrepancy  from  the  Homeric  narrative  raisa 
any  considerable  obstacle  in  the  mind  of  the  readar 
against  the  reception  of  this  explanation,  1  beg  torefar 
him  for  a  discrepancy,  not  merely  with  an  isolated 
passage,  but  with  a  very  large  and  important  part  of 
the  story  of  the  Iliad,  to  Euripides's  Helen,  who  nevff 
even  so  much  as  saw  Troy. 

[Since  the  above  Comment  was  written  and  pubiish^^ 
(in  The  first  two  hooks  of  the  Eneis  rendered  into  EngW^ 
Blank  Iambic,  Lond.  1845),  I  have  fallen  accidentaU 
upon  the  following  passage  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophoclc 
V.  1040  (ed.  Eton.  1786): 

'*Exr(D9  /i£y,  CD  8ri  tovS*  idmQrjd'ri  uaga 
ZeoarriQi  TtQiad-sig  tnjiixtov  e|  avrvycup^ 
Exvanrsz'  ai^v  sat    ant^^ev  §iov,'* 

Although  these  lines ,  proving  the  existence  of  an  accooi 
of  Hector's  having  been  dragged  alive  after  Achillea 
chariot,  convert  almost  into  certainty  the  argument  whi< 
in  that  Comment  I  have  presented  only  as  a  prob 
bility,  I  have  yet  allowed  the  Comment  to  rema 
unaltered,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  importance  ai 
necessity  of  a  closer  examination  than  is  usual,  of  tJ 
apparently  trivial  or  supposed  well -understood  exprC 
sions  of  our  author. 

Still  more  lately  (January  lS5f{)  I  have  found  tl 
following    additional    evidence    that    some    writers  d 
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describe  Heetor  as  having  been  drag:ged  alive  after  the 
chariot  of  Achilles.  It  is  in  the  account  given  by  Q.  Cur- 
tias  (IV.  28)  of  Alexander  the  Great  having  caused  Betis 
to  be  fastened  alive  to  a  chariot,  and  so  dragged  to 
deatli:  "Per  talos  enim  spirantis  lora  trajectasunt,  reli- 
^atumque  ad  /Jurruin  traxere  circa  urbem  equi;  gloriante 
rege,  Achillem,  a  quo  genus  ipse  deduceret,  imitatum  se 
esse  poena  in  hostem  capienda."   J.  H.] 


274. 

HEU   MIHI    QUALIS   ERAT   QUANTUM   MUTATUS    AB    ILLO 
HECTORE   QUI   REDIT  EXUVIAS   INDUTUS   ACHILLI 
VEL  DANATJM  PHRYGIOS   JACULATUS   PUPPIBUS    IGNES 


Compare  that  most  touching  lamentation  in  that  most 
pathetic  perhaps  of  all  the  ancient  dramas,  the  Electra 
of  Sophocles,  V.  1132:  **ii  q>Lkxatov  (ivri(ieLov''  &c. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  the  curious  in  such  matters 

to  be  informed ,  that  at  P.  305  of  the  third  volume  of 

*  copy  of  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion ,  preserved 

®  Marsh's  library   in  Dublin,   may   be   seen,  amongst 

'numerous   other  autggraph  annotations   of  Dean  Swift, 

^e  words  quantum  mutcUus  written  by  the  Dean  in  pencil 

O'l  the  margin,  opposite  to  the  following  words  of  Cla- 

'^ndon:  "The  Duke  (viz.  of  York)  was  full  of  spirit  and 

courage,  and  naturally  loved  designs,  and  desired  to 

^S'age  himself  in  some  action   that  might  improve  and 

^ Vance   the    low  condition   of  the  King  his   brother" 

(Charles  the  First). 
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279. 

FLENS   IPSE 


"Non  minus  quam  ille."    Forbiger,  correctly;  compare 
Ovid.  Ex  Pmito  I.  4.  53: 

'^Et  narrare  meos  flcnti  flens  ipse  labores.*' 


287. 

NEC  ME  OUAERENTEM  VANA  MORATUR 


Does  not  delay  me  by  answering  my  foolish  inquiries- 

**  Quuesieraii)  nuiltis:    iion  multis  illc  moratus, 
Coiiiulil  ill  versus  sic  sua  verba  duos." 

Ovid.  />«/.  1.  161. 

*'Nou  faciei  longus  fabula  nostra  moras/* 

Ovid.  Ftist.  11.  248. 


296. 

MANimjS    VITTAS    VESTAMOUE    POTKNTEM 
AETEUNUM01;E    ADYTIS    EFFERT  PENETRALIBUS    IGKEM 


Not  really,  but  only  in  appearance.     Compare: 

**  Dixit  et  admota  pariter  fatalia  visus 


Trudcrc  terga  niaiiu." 


1 


Val.   Flacc.  V.  242. 

of  Phrixus,  in   tho  vision,   appearing;   to  put  the  golden 
fleece  into  Jason's  hands. 
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298. 


DIVERSO    LIXTU 


•iversus'  indicates  dtfference,  not  of  kind  or  quality, 
\  of  situation.  *Di versus  luctus':  woe  in  a  quarter  of 
?  city  at  some  distance  from  the  house  of  Anchises.  By 
s  single  word  thus  happily  placed  at  the  commence- 
jnt  of  the  new  action,  not  only  is  the  reader  carried 
once  out  of  the  retired  house  in  which  Eneas  is 
jeping:,  into  the  midst  of  the  sacking  und  burning  of 
B  city,  but  time  allowed  for  the  numerous  events  de- 
ribed  by  Panthens  {i\  325  and  seq.)  to  occur  before 
leas  is  awakened  by  the  noise. 


299. 

gUAMQlAM    SEtHETA    PARENTIS 
ANCHISAE    DOMIJS    ARBORIBUS^UE    OBTECTA    RECESSIT 


le  of  the  objections  made  by  Napoleon  (see  his  Note 
^r  le  deuxieme  Hire  de  PEneide,  quoted  in  Comm.  on 
5)  to  Virgil's  account  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  is,  that 
was  impossible  for  Eneas,  '*dans  ce  peu  d'heures  et 
oigre  les  combats,''  to  have  made  numerous  journeys 
'^iusieurs  voyages)  to  the  house  of  Anchises,  situated 
^ns  un  bois  a  une  demi-tieue  de  TroyesJ"^  This  criti- 
sni  is  doubly  erroneous;  because,  first,  the  house  of 
fichises  was  not  half  a  league's  distance,  nor  any  dis- 
fice,  from  Troy,  but  in  Troy  itself,  as  evidenced  by 
5  account  (v.  730.  753)  of  Eneas's  flight  from  Anchi- 
^'  house,  out  of  Troy,  through  the  gate  of  the  city; 
J>  secondly,  because  Eneas  visits  the  house  only  twice, 
J ,  on  one  of  these  occasions  (as  if  Virgil  had  been 
^ful  to  guard  against  any  demur  being  made  to  so 
^Y  «*^s  even  two  visits  to  a  house  situated,  as  he  here 
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informs  us,   in  a  remote  part  of  the  town)  is  iniracu-' 
lously  expedited  by  a  g^oddess. 

I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  exte- 
nuation, and  not  rather  as  an  aggravation ,  of  Napoleon's 
error,  that  he  has  here  (as  in  the  other  parts  of  his 
critique,)  depended  wholly  on  DeHJle's  very  incorreel 
translation : 

'^Deja  le  bruit  afTreux  (quoiquc  loin  de  la  ville 
Mon  pere  cut  sa  demeurc  an  fond  d'un  bo  is  tranquille)." 

It  was,  at  least,  incumbent  on  him,  before  he  sent  for- 
ward to  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  his  illustrious 
name,  a  condemnation  of  the  second  book  of  the  Ends* 
both  in  the  general  and  in  the  detail,  to  have  taken 
ordinary  pains  to  ascertain  Virgil's  true  meaning;  and 
to  have  assured  himself  that  he  was  not  fulminating  his 
condemnation  against  errors ,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  no  existence  except  in  the  false  medium  through 
which  alone  (as  sufficiently  evidenced  both  by  his  own 
words  and  his  quotations)  he  had  any  acquaintance  with 
Virffil. 


302. 

SUMMI    FASTIGIA    TECTI 


Fastigia  TECTI ;  i.  e.  tectum  fastigatum;  a  sloping  Ot 
ridged  roof,  such  as  is  commonly  used  throughout  Europe 
at  the  present  day.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  terfflf 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  passage  in  which  Livy 
describes  the  *lestudo\'  "scutis  super  capita  densatiSi 
stantibus  primis,  secundis  submissioribus ,  tertiis  magis 
et  quartis,  postrcmis  etiam  genu  nisis,  fastigatarttt 
sicut  tecta  aedificiorum  sunt,  testudinem  faci«- 
bant."     XLIV.  9. 
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309. 

MANIFKSTA    FIDES 

The  expression  is  preserved  in  the  Italian:  "In  prova 
deUa  prima  parte  si  piio  addurre  ....  queste  parole  del 
Convito,  ciie  ne  fanno  manifesta  fede."  Comment. 
ofBiag^ioIi  on  Dante,  Infern.  II.  98. 


322. 

QUO  RES  SUMMA  LOCO  PANTHEU  QUAM  PHENDIMUS  ARCEM 


On  more  mature  consideration  I  am  inclined  to  surrender 
the  interpretation  which  1  formerly  proposed  of  this 
passag^e  (see  Class.  Museum,  XXIV.  from  which  Journal 
it  has  been  quoted  by  Forbiger  into  his  third  Edition) 
and  to  adopt  the  following:  quo  res  summa  loco?  in  tvJuit 
condition  is  our  all  —  the  main  chance  —  that  on  which 
everything  hinges  —  and  therefore  (by  implication)  theState^ 
'salus  suprema  publica'?  Compare  Forbiger  in  loc.  and 
CNepos  in  Enmen,  IX.  2:  *'llic  omnibus  titubantibus  etde 
rebus  summis  desperantibus."  Also:  "Periculum  sum- 
maererum  facere."  Li v.  XXXIII.  8.  And:  " Comniittendum 
rerumsummam  indiscrimen  utcunque  ratus."  Liv.XXXIlI.7. 
QuAM  PRENDiMus  ARCEM?  —  Literally:  if  we  throw 
ourselves  into  the  ^arx\  what  kind  of  an  ^arx'  sfiall 
^  find  it  to  be?  is  the  ^arx'  any  longer  defensible? 
Prebdimus.  —  Nearly  as  in  Caesar,  B.  C.  111.  112.  **Iis 
^^tem  invitis,  a  quibus  Pharos  tenctur,  non  potest  esse 
propter  angustias  navibus  introitus  in  portum.  Hoc  tum 
veritus  Caesar,  hostibus  in  pugna  occupatis,  militibusqueex- 
Positis,  Pharon  prehendit,  atque  ibi  praesidium  posuit." 
^6^  uses  the  present  tense  (prendimus),  because  he  is 
actually  (see  v.  315)  on  his  way  to  tiie  *arx'  at  the 
foment  when  he  meets  Pantheus. 


K 
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325. 

FUIMUS   TROES  FUIT  ILIUM 


The  full  force  of  these  expressions  will  be  perceived  b; 
those  readers  only  who  bear  in  mind,  that  among  the 
Romans  the  death  of  an  invidual  was ,  not  unfrequently, 
announced  to  his  friends  by  the  word  *fuit';  see  Co 
Wernsdorfs  Poeiae  Latini  Minores): 

Mollibus  ex  ocnlis  aliquis  tibi  procidet  humor, 
Cum  dicar  subita  tocc,  fuisse,  tibi. 

Eleyia  incerli  aucioris  de  Maeeenai.  Mor^. 

So  also  Plautus,  True.  1.  2.  93: 

^'Horresco  misera,  m^tio  quoties  fit  partionis: 
Ita  paene  tibi  fuit  Phronesium." 

and  Pseud.  I.  3.  17: 

—  *'B.  Quis  est  qui  moram  obcupato  molestam  obtulit? 
C.  Qui  tibi  sospitalis  fuit.  B.  Mortuus  est.  qui  fiiit;  qui  est,  vivos  est;' 

where  there  is  a  play  upon  this  meanings  of  the  word. 
Compare  also  Cicero's  announcement  of  the  execution  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators:  "vixerunt;"  and  (Schiller, 
Mar.  Stuart y  Act  IV.  sc.  11): 

—  '*Jene  hat  gelebt, 
Wenn  ich  dies  Blatt  aus  meinen  Handen  gebe.*' 

Charlotte  Corday  in  her  letter  to  Barbaroux/ written  on 
the  eve  of  her  execution  and  preserved  in  Lamartine** 
Histoire  des  Girondins  (Liv.44,  c.30),  refers  to  thisRoma^ 
mode  of  expression:  "C'est  demain  a  huit  heures  que  Toi* 
me  juge.  Probablement  a  midi  j'auraivecu,  pour  parl^ 
le  langage  Remain."    So  also  Manzoni,  of  Napoleon: 

*'Ei  fu:  siccome  immobile 
Dato  il  mortal  sospiro 
Stctte  la  spoglia  immemore 
Orba  di  taiito  spiro, 
Cos!  percossa,  attonita 
La  terra  al  nuuzio  sta.'* 

//  Cinque  Maggh. 

From  the  Latin  *fiiit'  used  in  the  above  sense,  comebot** 
the  Italian   *fu'   and   the  French   *feu',  defunct,  as   is 
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placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  plural  *furent':  "Les 
aotaires  de  quelques  Provinces  disent  encore,  au  pluriel, 
^nrent,  en  parlant  de  deux  personnes  conjointes  et 
l&edees."  Trevoux;  and  to  the  same  effect  Furetiere. 
Corresponding  to  this  use  of  tlie  past  tenses  of  the  verb 
sum',  emphatically,  to  express  deaths  i.  e.  the  ce^ation 
)f  existence,  was  the  use  of  its  present  tense  to  express 
"ifCj  L  e.  the  continuance  of  existence : 

''Estis  io  Super! ,  nee  inexorabile  Clotho 

Volvit  opus." 

Stat.  Silv.  I.  4. 

•Rachel  weeping  for  her  children^  and  would  not  be 
Jomforted,  because  they  are  not  {ovh  stoty  Matth. 
I.  18.  And  of  its  future  tense,  to  express  future  exis- 
ence,  i.  e.  existence  after  death:  "Nee  enim  dum  ero, 
mgar  ulla  rg,  cum  omni  vacem  culpa:  et  si  non  ero, 
Jcnsu  omnino  carebo."    Cicer.  ad  Fam.  VI.  3. 


331. 

HILLIA    QUOT  MAGNIS  UMQUAM   VENERE   MYCENIS 


Kotonly  the  authenticity,  but  the  precise  reading,  of  this 
verse  is  sufficiently  defended  against  Heyne's  "lotum 
Vttsum  abesse  malim,"  by  Ausonius's  quotation  of  it 
**8issimis  literis'  in  his  Perioch.  XX.  Iliad, 

I  have  myself  found  *umquam'  in  the  oldest  Gudian 
*o,  70),  and  'unquam'  in  the  Leipzig,  No.  35  (Nau- 
•^Qn);  while  in  the  Leipzig,  No.  36  (Naumann),  and  in 
'^  Dresden,  1  have  found  *nunquam'.  Bersmann,  although 
'  Has  adopted  *nunquam',  informs  us  that  in  his  MS. 
^^  Camerarian)  it  is  *unquam'.  In  Daniel  Heinsius  1 
'^  *numquam\  which  has  been  deservedly  rejected 
^  Nicholas  Heinsius,  and  'umquam*  adopted  instead. 
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334. 

VIX    PRIMI    PROEUA    TENTANT 
PORTA KLM    VIGILES 


"Die  Posten  der  ersten  Nachtwache."   Ladewig.   1  thia 
Forbiger  is  more  near  the  truth:  "In  primo  urbis  introit 
constituti."  Prlmi  is  the  emphatic  word,  and  not  vigiles^ 
which  latter  is  only  added  in  order  to  explain  what  pri 
or  persons  nearest  the  enemy  are  meant.    Compare  v.  494 

*'Fit  via  vi;  rumpunt  aditus,  prlmosque  ti-ucidaut." 

Also: 

'^Discurniiu  alii   ad   porta»,  primosque  tnicidaul." 

JEn.  X[l.  577. 

And:  "Impetus  in  eosdem  factus,  et,  primis^caesis,  cac 
teri  in  fugam  dissipati  sunt."     Liv.  XXXllI.  10. 


348. 

JUVKiNES   FORTISSIMA    KKLSTRA 
PECTORA    SI    VORIS    AlIDENTEM    EXTREMA    Cl'PIDO 
CERTA    SEOn    1,»IJAE    SIT    REBUS   FORTUNA    VIDETIS 
EXCESSERE   OMNES    ADYTIS    ARISQUE    RELICTI8 
m    QUIBUS    IMPERIUM   HOC    STETERAT   SCCCURRITIS   URBI 
INCENSAE    MORIAMUR    ET    IN    MEDIA    ARMA  RUAMCS 


The  elder  Heinsius  incloses  all  the  words  from  si,  tbe 
younger  all  from  guAE  sit,  as  far  as  steterat  inclusive, 
in  a  parenthesis.  Both,  1  think,  incorrectly,  and  to  tbe 
great  detriment  of  the  sense.  It  seems  to  me  as  plain 
as  possible  that  excessere  omnes  and  succurritis  ur'I 
INCENSAE  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  description,  vi«- 
of  the  city  deserted  by  its  Gods  and  on  lire.  No  com- 
mentiitor  or  editor  should  have  found  any  difficulty  in 
tlie  passage,  which  is  one  of  the  clearest. 
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369. 


PLURIMA  MORTIS  IMAGO 


"Nothing  afraid  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Straugc    images    of    death." 

Macbeih,   I.  3. 


390. 
DOLUS    AN    VIRTUS 


<< 


Das  ist  das  Beste,  was  zum  Ziele  fuhrt; 

Und  was  gelungen  ist,  das  ist  auch  rechtlich." 

Werwer,  dieSohne  des  Thales,  Th.  II.  A.  I.  sc.  6. 


391. 

ARM  A    DA  BUNT    irSI 


W,  ^  Wtherto  supposed,  ii»si  mean  (he  persons  whom 
Choroebtis  and  his  parly  are  despoiling  of  iheir  arms 
("DieTodten  werden  Waffen  geben" —  Schiller),  the  sen- 
^nce  ARMA  DABUNT  ipsi  is  u  mere  tautolog:y,  the  same 
^^ning  benig  contained  in  the  preceding  '  miitemus  cly- 
Peos'  <tc.;  'for,  let  us  exchange  arms  jvith  these  persons, 
^nd  these  persons  stiall  supply  us  with  arms,  are  plainly 
"^t  different  ways  of  saying;  the  same  thing;.  I  there- 
'^f€  refer  ipsi  to  the  Daiiai;  the  enemy  generally; 
^^^  understand  Choroebiis's  meaning  to  run  thus:  Lei 
^  change  shields  ^c,  with  these  dead  fellows  here,  and, 
^  «o  doing,  compel  the  Danai,  the  invaders  themselves 
Y^^^) ,  to  furnish  us  with  arms.  The  passage  being  so 
interpreted,  there  is,  first,  no  tautology;  and,  secondly, 
*^^i  has  its  proper,  euiphalic  forct'. 
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The  sentiment  contained  in  arma  dabunt  ipsi  is  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  English  proverbial  expression,  /mhw* 
a  rod  to  whip  himself. 


392. 

CLIPEIQUE  INSIGNE   DECORUM 


[nsigne,  —  the  ensign  or  device  on  the  shield.    Compare: 

—  '^Clipeoque  insigne  paternum 
Centum  angues  cinctamque  gerit  serpentibus  Hydram." 

En.  Vll.  057. 

"At  levem  clipenm  sublatis  cornibos  lo 
Auro  insignibat,  jam  setis  obsita,  jam  bos, 
Argumentiun  ingens,  et  custos  Virginia  Argus, 
Caelataquc  amnem  fundcns  pater  Inachus  uma." 

En.  VU.  789. 

—  "Clipei  non  enarrabile  textum." 

En,  VIII.  025. 

"Christus  purpurcum  gemmanti  textus  in  auro 
Signabat  iabarum,  clipcorum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat." 

Prudent,  conir.  Symm,  l:  4S7. 


396. 

HAUD    NUMINE   NOSTRO 


I  think  that  the  structure  is,  not  (with  Forbiger  bX^ 
Heyne)  numine  —  haud  nostro  i.  e.  numine  aver^ 
non  propitiOy  but,  haud  —  numine  nostro,  and  tM 
the  meaning  is,  not  with  our  'numen\  i.  e.  without  d'* 
*numen';  our  ^numen'  not  accompanying  us;  forsaken  ^ 
our  *numen\    Compare  exactly  parallel  (En.  V.  56): 

'*Haud  equidem  sine  meate  reor,  slue  uumiae  Diviun;*' 
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9t  miihoul  J  i.  e.  with,  the  'numen'  of  the  Gods.    Also 
01.  VIIL  627): 

'*Haud  vatum  ignanis,  venturique  inscius  aevi;*' 

)t  only,  not  ignorant  ofj  but  well  skilled  in  y  the  future. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  but  that  numine 
here  to  be  understood  precisely  as  in  the  correspon- 
n^  passage  above  quoted  from  the  fifth  book,  and  that 
srvius's  second  explanation  ('^Aut  quia  in  scutis  Grae- 
»rum  Neptunus,  in  Trojanorum  fuerat  Minerva  depicta") 
as  unfounded,  as  it  is  unworthy  of  Virgil.  See  Comm. 

178. 

The  reading  in  the  oldest  Gudian  being,  as  I  have  as- 
(rtained  by  personal  examination,  'nomine',  a  u  has  been 
aced  over  the  o  by  a  second  hand,  thus:   'n8mine\ 


401. 

CONDUNTUR 


londo'  is  (strictly),  not  merely  to  hide,  but,  the  force  of 
lo*  being  preserved  in  its  compound  (see  Comm.  £n.  I. 
5),  to  put  or  plunge  into  a  place  so  as  to  hide.  Hence 
b  sometimes  even  joined  with  a  preposition  governing 
te  accusative : 

''Sol  quoque  e(  exoriens,  et  cum  se  condet  in  iindas. " 

Gearg.  I.  438. 

bta,  mi  Lucili,  condenda  in  animum  sunt,  ut  con- 
gas voluptatem,  ex  plurium  assensione  venientem." 
«iEc.  EpisL  7. 
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40(5. 

LUMINA    NAM    TENERAS    ARCEBANT   VINCULA    PALM.-*  :?• 


The  translators  understand  the  words  vI^xuLA  akckbaut 
to  be  equivalent  to  *vincula  lijjabant',  and  to  mean  no  |^ 
more  than  that  chains  bound  lier  hands: 

"Her  eycii,  for  fast  her  tender  wrists  were  bound." 

Surrey.        I^ 
—  **Riide  fetters  bound  her  tender  hands."  *** 

Beresford. 

"Che  indegni  lacci  alia  regal  donzella  "« 

Ambe  avviucou  le  raani." 

Alfieri. 

On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  binding   does  not  extend 

beyond  the   word   vincula;   and   arcebant   has  its  own 

proper  force  of  hindering,  keeping  away:  bonds  (vinclla) 

hindered,  kepi  off  (arcebant)  her  hands ,  viz.  so  tliat  she 

could  not  extend  them  towards  heaven. 

Our  autiior  had  probably  before  his  eyes  his  favorite 

model : 

AK)^  avTia^o)  6\  at  yfQov,  x(ov  amv  naQog 
Tlitvovati  yovazayp  (x^iQi  8'  ovx  t^kCti  fioi  ' 
Trig  ^^S  ^ocl^io^oci  (pUxavrjg  ytvsiadog) 

EURIP.   Ajidrom.  573- 

Our  text  has  been  imitated  by  St.  Hieronymus  in  b  is 
marvellous  MuUer  septies  percussa:  "Oculis,  quos  tantiL»3i 
tortor  alligare  non  potuit ,  suspexit  ad  coelum."  Epist   ^• 
ad  InnocenL  %,  3.     Also  by  Ovid  Qleiam,  I.  731): 

'^Quos  potuit  solos  toUens  ad  sidera  vultus;" 

and  (Metam.  IV.  681): 

—  **  Manibusqiie  niodestos 
Cclasset  vultus,  si  uon  religata  fuisset. 
Lumina,  quod  potuit,    lacrimis  implevit  oborlis." 
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413. 

TIM   DANAI    <;F.Mnr    ATOUE    EREPTAF.    VIRGIinS   IRA 


Tie's  interpretation,  **ira  propter  ereptam  virginera," 
)roved  to  be  correct,  not  only  by  the  appropriate 
se  which  it  affords,  but  by  our  author's  use  elsewhere 
I  similar  stnicture,  e.  g.  'Mortis  fraternae  ira',  En. 
736;  *Grajanim  errore  jubarum',  t?.  412  above;  *vete- 
errore  locorum'.  III.  181;  'ereptae  amore  conjugis ', 
330;  also,  Macrymae  rerum*,  1.  466;  and  Macrymas 
isae',  11.  784.  For  numerous  examples  of  the  use 
lis  genitive  by  other  authors,  see  Dederich  on  Lidys 
m$.  V.  4. 

lEMiTU  ATQUE  IRA.  —  Prosaice,  an  angry  groan; 
ning  with  anger.  Ira  is  the  feeling;  gemitu,  the  sound 
,  as  appears  not  only  from  En.  VII.  15,  where  the 
words  are  again  found  united ,  '  gemitus  iraeque  leo- 
*,  but  from  En.  11.  53 ;  III.  555,  the  loud  sound  or  roar;J 
ivhich  the  feeling  was  expressed. 


416. 

ADVERSI   RUPTO    CEU   QUONDAM   TURBINE    VENTI 
CONFLIGUNT  ZEPHYRUSQUE   NOTUSQUE   ET  LAETUS   EOIS 
EURUS  EQUIS   STRIDUNT   SILVAE    SAEVITQUE   TRIDENTI 
SPUHEUS   ATQUE  IMO   NEREUS   CIET    AEQUORA   FUNDO 


ipare  Aeschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  (v.  1 080,  Ed.  Blomfield), 
Qetheus  speaking: 

AyQKov  avs/iav  xd'ovcc  6*  t%  nv9'fAtvtav 
Avxaii  Qt^atg  nvtvfia  HQaSaivoi, 
Kvfia  dB  TTOVTov  TQuxH  Qodttp 
ISSvyzfoattsv  J  tmv  r    ovQctvioav 

h 
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Also  Dante,  Inferno,  V.  29: 

"Che  luuggliia,  come  fa  mar  per  tempesta, 
Se  da  coiitrari  veuii  e  combattuto." 

Also  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  liis  fine  Lyric ,  the  Pibrc?^'^  ^^ 
Donald  Dhu: 

**Come  as  the  winds  come 
When  forests  are  rended, 
Come  as  the  waves  cume 
When  navies  are  stranded." 

SaEVITQUE    TRIDENTl    SPUMEUS     ATQUE     IMG     NCREUS    OB 

AEouoRA  FUNDo.  —  The  structure  is,  not  *spuineus  Nercoi 
saevit  tridenti',  but  *Nereus  saevit  tridenti  spumeus*, 
and  the  meaning  is ,  produces  a  great  deal  of  froth  it 
the  operation  of  stirring  up  the  sea  from  the  bottom  vUfc 
his  trident.     Compare  En.  XI.  624: 

**Qiialis  ubi  aiteriio  procurrcns  gurgite  pontas 
Nunc  ruit  ad  terras,   scopiilosque   superjacit  undam 
Spumeus,  extrcmanique  sinu  pcrfundit  arenam:" 

where,  as  in  our  text,  *  spumous'  is  placed  in  the  eii^ 
phatic  position,  and  separated,  by  a  pause,  from  th* 
sequel. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  1  may  add 
that  there  is  (see  Foggini)  a  point  placed  after  spumeo* 
in  the  Medicean  (see  however  Comments  v.  420  and  S^ 
1.  122),  that  1  have  myself  found  a  similar  point  in  tW 
Dresden,  and  that  the  comma  after  spumeus,  omitted  W 
modern  editors,  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  old  Edition^ 
(with  the  exception  of  H.  Stephens),  viz.  in  the  ModeD^ 
Edition  of  1475,  in  those  of  the  two  Heinsii,  in  BurmanD 
Brunck,  Ambrogi,  La  Cerda  and  Bersmann,  also  in  Al 
fieri  and  the  Baskerville.  In  the  Vatican  Fragment  (s^ 
Bottari)  the  whole  passage  is  wanting,  and,  in  the  R^ 
man,  not  only  the  whole  passage,  but  almost  the  who 
of  the  second  Book. 
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420. 

ETIAM   SI   QUOS    OBSCURA    NOCTE   PER   UMBRAM 
MUS   INSIDIIS   TOTAQUE   AGITAVIMUS   URBE 
iRENT   PRIMI    CLIPEOS    MENTITAQUE   TELA 
)SCUNT   ATQUE   OR  A    SONO   DISCORDIA    SIGN  ANT 


Herius:  "In  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis,   eodem 
^as  APPARENT  PBiMi;  disjunctim  inde,   cupeos 

I     TELA     ADGNOSCUNT.         DonatUS     CQaVUlt    PRIMI 

edicean,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  sanction  the 
f  PRIMI  with  CLIPEOS ,  a  point  being  interposed 
J.  (see  Fogginij  between  apparent  and  primi; 
tiave  had  occasion  to  remark  elsewhere  <Comm. 
)y  little  is  to  be  concluded  from  tl^ie  punctuation 
Jiat  or  any  other  ancient  MS. ,  the  punctuation 
entirely  on  the  arbitrement  of  their  illiterate 
jid  least  of  all  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn 
punctuation  of  the  Medicean  in  the  passage 
,  the  scribe  having  thought  proper  to  place 
it  only  after  apparent,  but  also  after  urbe  and 

OS. 

ono  discordia  signant.  —  Signant,  remark 
En.N.  317),  ORA,  our  speech  (compare:  "Quod 
commendatio  oris  atque  orationis,  ut  nemo  ei 
osset  resistere."  Nep.  in  Alcib.  I.  2,  where 
s  Annot. ;  also :  "Ego  enim  dabo  vobis  os  [(Trofta] 
am."  Evang.  sec.  Luc.  XXI.  15),  discordia  sono, 
1  in  sounds  viz.  with  our  assumed  appearance 
,  or  perhaps  simply,  sounding  differently  from 
.     Contrast  Sii.  Ital.  XVII.  444 : 

—   ''Accendunt  iras  vultusqne  vironnn 
oniniqne  habitus  noti,  et  vox  consoua  linguae." 
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432. 


NEC   TELA   NEC   ULLAS 
VITAVISSE    VICES    DANAUM 


On  further  considcinxtion  1  am  induced  to  withdraw  the  in- 
terpretation assigned  by  me  to  these  words  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  No.  XXIV,  and  quoted  by  Forbiger  in  his  thirl 
Edition.  'Vices',  I  now  think,  corresponds  exactly  with 
our  iums ,  the  French  tours ,  and  the  Gennan  fFendungen. 
Eneas  braved,  not  only  all  the  weapons,  butalllhe 
turns,  all  the  military  manrteuvres  of  the  Danai:  and 
such  appears  to  be  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  passages  quoted  by  Forbiger:  'Belli  tentare  vices', 
Stat.  Theb.  X.  749.  *Belli  vices  novisse',  Sil.  HI.  IJ. 
'Martis  vices',  Claud.  IV.  Cons.  Honor.  282;  neither  vi- 
cissitudes nor  f )erils ,  but  evolutions  (*  tours  \  Fr.),  taciki^ 
And  so  Ovid.  Metarn.  XIV.  35: 

—  **  Spernentem  sperne,  sequent! 
Redde  vices;'* 

return  his  tactics  y  pay   him  tit  for  tat.      Compare  also 
Cut.  V.  209: 

—  "Accrbas 
Cogor  adire  vices." 

For  a  curious,  I  cannot  say  successful,  attempt  to  con- 
nect the  ancient  Latin  'vix,  vicis',  with  the  3t«S  of  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  derive  both  from  the  *PakscIi* 
of  the  Brahmins,  see  W'ilford  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Asiai^^ 
Society,  vol.  V,  and  Ouvaroff,  Etudes  de  Philologie. 
Petersburg.  IS43. 
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453. 


LIMEN   ERAT  CAECAEQUE    FORES  ET   PERVIUS  USUS 
TECTORUM    INTER   SE  PRIAMI  POSTESQDE   RELICTI 
A  TERGO 


"PosTEs  RELICTI  A  TERGO,  h.  e.  poFta,  quac  a  tergo 
erat,  opposita  ilfi,  quae  est  in  aedium  fronte.'*  Heyne. 
No:  A  TERGO  belongs,  not  specially  to  relicti,  but  to. the 
whole  sentence;  thus:  *A  tergo  (aediuni  viz.)  erat  li- 
nen, caecaeque  fores,  et  pervius  usus  tectoruni';  i.  e.  at 
the  rear  of  the  house  there  was  an  entrance  through  a 
secret  door:  postesque  relicti,  and  this  door,  in  the  pre- 
«»/  confusion^  was  deserted  —  no  longer  frequented. 

PosTES  relicti.  —  Coinparo:  "Nihil  rerum  mortalium 
tarn  instabile  ac  fluxum  est,  quam  fama  potentiae  non 
sua  vi  nixa.  Statim  relictum  Agrippinae  limen.  Nemo 
solari,  nemo  adire".  Tacit.  Annal,  Xlll.  19.  Also: 
"Sedesque  astare  relictas,"  En.  111.  123, 

A  TERGO  LIMEN  ERAT  <fec.  —  CompaTO  (Plln.  Epist.  II. 
^7.  5):    "A   tergo   cavaedium,   porticum,   aream;"    and 

(/WejL  15):  "Cingitur  diaetis  duabus  a  tergo;"  and  {Ibid. 

JJ):  "a  pedibus  mare,  a  tergo  villae,  a  capite  silvae." 
Pervius  usus;   —  a  pervious  use,  i.  e.  made  use  of 

^  a  passage. 


458. 

EVADO   ad   SUMMI   FA8TIGIA   CULMINIS 


*Evado'  (e-vado),  go  the  whole  way  through,  pass  over 
^  entire  space  (whether  upward,  downward,  or  on  the 
^d),  so  as  to  pass  out  on  the  far  side;  and  that, 
^*^ether  physically,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  En, 
"I,  907,  or  metaphorically,  as  in  Terent.  Adelph,  III, 
'•    €3: 

—  **Vrnim  iiiiiiia  illaec  lifcntin 
Profccto  evadct   in   aliqiiod  m:iguum  malum;" 
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and  Andr.  1.  J.  100: 

**Quani  limco  quorsum  evadas." 

in  both  which  passajjes  tJie  reference  is  to  tlic  ullimale 
event,  the  upshot. 

Burmann,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passajjc,  and 
Forcellini,  in  his  dictionary,  interpreting  'evado'  by 
'ascendo\  transfer  to  this  verb  a  meaning:  wholly  foreign 
to  it,  and  contained  only  (incidentally)  in  the  context 


460. 

TURRIM    IN   PRAECIPITI   ST.ANTEM    SUMMISQUE    SUB   ASTKA 
EDUCTAM   TECTIS    UNDE    OMNIS   TROJA    VIDERl 
ET    DANAUM    SOLITAE   NAVES    ET   ACHAIA    CASTRA 
AGGRESSI    FERRO    CIRCUM   QUA   SUMMA   LABANTES 
JUNCTURAS    TABULATA    DABANT   CONVELLIMUS    ALTIS 
SEDIBUS    IMPULIMUSQUE   EA    LAPSA    REPENTE    RUINAM 
CUM   SONITU    TRAHIT    ET  DANAUM    SUPER  AGMINA    LATE 
INCIDIT 


In  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM.  —  "In  editiorc  loco  positaai- 
Heyne.  "In  alto."  Wagner.  "In  alto  positam."  Forbi- 
ger.  1  entirely  dissent  from  this  interpretation,  first, 
because  *in  praecipiti'  never  means  ^m  alto\  but  always 
(not  only  in  Virgil,  but  in  all  other  Latin  authors)  o^ 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  or  in  such  a  situation  thai  ^ 
headlong  fall  would  be  easy  and  probable.  Secondly* 
because,  if  this  interpretation  be  correct,  Virgil  has  com- 
mitted the  double  error,  {a)  of  stating  twice  over  that 
the  turret  was  seated  in  a  high  situation  (first  in  tb^ 
words  IN  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM,  and  then  in  the  immediately 
succeeding  words  summlsque  sub  astra  eductam  tectis>» 
and  (p)  of  wholly  omitting  to  state  that  it  was  sealed 
(where  it  certainly  must  have  been  seated ,  or  it  could 
not  have  fallen  headlong  on  the  besiegers),  viz.  on  tk^ 
edge  of  the  roof^  perpendicnlarly  over  the  front  wall. 
In  PRAECIPITI  STANTEM  bciiig  uuderstood  to  mean  o^ 
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he  edge  of  the  roof,  the  description  of  the  turret  be- 
iomes  simple,  clear,  and  vivid;  it  was  summis  tectis,  on 
he  top  of  the  house;  eductam  sub  astra,  raised  to  a 
reat  height  above  it;  in  praecipiti  stantem,  standing  per- 
^endicularly  on  the  roof  edge,  above  the  wall  of  the  palace. 

Qua  summa  labantes  juncturas  tabulata  dabant.  — 
Vhere  the  tutrei  was  connected  with,  and  easily  separ- 
ate from,  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Heyne 
nd  Wagner  understand  summa  tabulata  to  mean  the 
sghest  story  of  the  turret;  but,  admitting  that  the  turret . 
lad  a  number  of  stories,  the  Trojans  could  not  have 
ttacked  round  about  with  iron  the  highest  story  of  a 
urret  eductam  sub  astra  ,  without  ascending  tlie  turret ; 
.nd  having  ascended ,  it  seems  impossible  to  comprehend 
iovi  they  could  precipitate  it  on  the  Greeks,  without 
»recipitating  themselves  along  with  it;  or  indeed,  how 
»eiog  in  or  on  it,  they  could  precipitate  it  at  all.  The 
vords  convellimus  and  impulimus  are,  of  themselves, 
iufficient  to  Show  that  the  Trojans  stood  on  the  roof  of 
the  palace,  while  they  tore  up  the  turret  altis  sedibus 
Ifrm  its  high  seat,  viz.  on  the  top  of  the  house),  and 
pahed  it  forward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  be- 
siegers. Summa  tabulata,  therefore,  is  the  flat  or  terrace 
on  the  top  of  the  house  {solarium,  see  Palais  de  Scaurus 
XV),  on  which  the  turret  stood.  This  flat  or  terrace 
l>eing  a  floor  {Tafelwerk,  Germ.)  is  called  tabulata  (see 
tbe  application  of  the  tenn  by  Servius,  ad  voc.  'Sce- 
woi'  En.  I.  168,  even  to  an  upright  boarding,  a  per- 
•^ndicular  partition  of  boards),  and  being  on  the  top  of 
'^  house  is  called  summa. 

Juncturas  what  else  but  the  connection  or  jointings 

the  tower  to  the  flat  terrace  on  which  it  stood? 

1  beg  to  propose  the  above  interpretation  of  tabulata 
Place  of  my  previous  interpretation  (Class.  Mus.  XXIV), 
l^e  top  story  of  the  palace",  to  which  I  admit  the  justice 

Forbiger's  objection  (see  his  third  Edition)  that  the 
^Uses  of  the  ancients  liad  but  one  story.    On  the  other 
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hand  1  have  found  since  the  above  Comment  was  written, 
that  Forbiger  has  in  his  third  Edition  paid  me  the  compli- 
ment of  adopting  my  explanation  .of  in  prafxipiti  stantei, 
in  phice  of  his  own  previous  explanation  quoted  above. 
Incidit.  —  See  Comm.  v.  246  and  505. 


471. 

gUALIS    UBI    IN  LUCEM   COLUBER   MALA   GRAMINA  PAST08 
FRIGIDA   SUB   TERRA   TUMIDUM   QUEM    BRUMA   TEGEBAT 
NUNC  POSITIS   NOVUS   EXUVIIS  NITIDUSQUE   JUVENTA 
LUBRICA   CONVOLVIT  SUBLATO   PECTORE   TERGA 
ARDUUS    AD    SOLEM   ET   LINGUIS   MICAT  ORE   TRISULCI8 


I  doubt  if  the  almost  dazzling  beauty  of  this  simile  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  and  independent  picture,  is  more 
to  be  admired  than  its  perfect  suitableness  and  corre- 
spondence in  every  particular  to  the  object  which  it  il- 
lustrates. The  serpent  has  lain  underground  all  winter: 
Pyrrhus,  hitherto  in  abeyance,  has  not  until  this  moment 
appeared  before  Troy.  The  serpent,  poisonless  while 
underground,  shows  now  the  first  indications  of  his  newly 
acquired  venom  (see  below) :  Pyrrhus,  hitherto  but  a  boy, 
and  therefore  neither  dangerous  nor  dreaded,  presents 
himself  for  the  first  time  as  a  formidable  warrior  and 
virulent  enemy.  The  serpent,  fresh  and  young  and  ri- 
gorous and  agile,  lifts  his  head  and  breast  erect  towards 
the  sun,  coils  his  folds,  and  shimmers  with  his  three- 
forked  tongue :  Pyrrhus,  no  less  fresh  and  young  and  vi- 
gorous and  agile,  exults  and  sparkles  and  flashes  in  tb6 
brazen  light  of  his  brandished  weapons. 

That  the  comparison  is  of  Pyrrhus  hitherto  concealed 
and  now  at  long  and  last  appearing,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word  nunc  (see  (k)mi»' 
V.  246),  but  from  Sil.  Ital.  XII.  6,  where  the  precisely  same 
comparison  is  applied  to  Hannibal  all  the  winter  shut  up 
in  C^pua  and  taking  the  field  again  in  summer: 
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—  ••Ccu  coudlta  bruma, 
Dum  Rliipaca  rigeut  Aquilouls  flamiua,   tandem 
Evolvil  bcrpens  arcaiio  membra  cubili, 

Et  splendcntc  die  novus  emicat,   atquc  coniscum 
Fert  caput,  et  saniem  siiblatis  fauclbus  cfflat." 

XA  GRAMLNA  PASTus.  —  Thcsc  words  are  added 
r  *  otiose',  nor  yet  merely  for  the  sake  of  heigliten- 
3  picture,  but  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  natural 
r  of  the  serpent,  wliich  the  ancients  supposed  to 
sonless  during  its  quiescent  state  in  the  winter,  and 
uire  its  poison  in  spring  from  certain  herbs  which 
I  to  eat  on  leaving  its  retreat:  "omnia  secessus 
•e  veneno  orb  a  dormiunt."  Plin.  Vlll.  59.  That 
>ctrinc  is,  though  perhaps  too  indistinctly  to 
nee  perceptible  by  us,  uninitiated,  of  modern  times, 
ertainly  contained  in  Virgil's  mala  gramina 
,  appears  from  Statius's  imitation : 

—  "Ceu  iiibricus  alta 
Anguis  Immo  verui  blauda  ud  spiramina  soils 
Erigilm*  liber  senio,   et  squalciitibus  annis 
Exutus,  lactisquc  minax  inten'iret  herbis; 

Ah  miser,  agrcstum  si  quis  per  gramcn  hianti 
Obvius,  ct  primo  siccaverit  ora  veneno.** 

Stat.  Theb,  IV.  05. 

3  Structure  of  the  whole  passage  is  of  the  very 
St;  the  sentence  begun  at  qualis  being  broken  off 
ly  at  TEGEBAT,  and  a  new  sentence  begun  at  nunc; 
LUCEM  depending  neither  on  the  preceding  exultat, 
3  subsequent  convolvit,  but  on  the  verb  which 
have  followed,  if  the  author  had  carried  on  to 
d  thie  sentence  which  he  lias  left  unfinished  at 
T.  A  dash  should  be  placed  after  tegebat  (thus, 
r  — )  in  oiHier  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  stiiicture. 
mm.  En.  1.  220  (Pag,  82). 

s  punctuation  adopted  by  Brunck  and  Wagner  con- 
he  passage,  from  one  of  the  simplest  into  one  of 
>8t  awkward  and  perplexed  imaginable:  '*Post 
distingui  debuit  commate.      Jungenda  enim  sunt 

M 
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in  lucem  convolvit  tcrga."  Brunck.  "PosItecebat 
commate  tan  turn  intcrpunxi;  distinxi,  Brunckium  et  cod. 
Medic,  secutus,  etiam  post  terga;  in  lucem  autem,  eo- 
dem  Biiinckio  auctore,  jungo  cum  verbo  coNvoLvrr." 
Wagner,  V.  L.  ad  Edit.  Heyn.  Heyne  though  punctuatinj 
better,  makes  by  his  interpretation  a  similar  hodgepodge 
of  the  passage:  "in  lucem  trahendum  aut  ad  exultat; 
aut  ad  convolvit;  utrumque  parum  conimode." 


479. 

IPSE  INTER  PRIMOS    CORREPTA   DURA   BIPElQfl 
LIMINA  PERRUMPIT  POSTESQUE  A   CARDINE  VELLIT 
AERATOS   JAMQUE   EXCISA   TRADE   FIRMA    CAVAVIT 
ROBORA   ET   INGENTEM  LATO   DEDIT   ORE   FENESTRAM 
APPARET   DOMUS   INTUS   ET    ATRIA  LONGA  PATESCCHT 
APPARENT  PRIAMI  ET   VETERUM  PENETRALIA  REGUM 
ARMATOSQUE  VIDENT   STANTES    IN  LIMINE  PRIMO 
AT   DOMUS  INTERIOR   GEMITU  MISEROQUE  TUMULTU 
MISCETUR   PENITUSQUE    CAVAE  PLANGORIBUS   AEDES 
FEMINEIS   ULULANT   FERIT   AUREA    SIDERA   CLAMOR 
TUM  PAVIDAE  TECTIS   MATRES   INGENTIBUS  ERRANT 
AMPLEXAEQUE   TENENT  POSTES    ATQUE   OSCULA  FIGOIIT 
INSTAT  VI  PATRIA  PYRRHUS   NEC   CLAUSTRA  KEQUE  IPSI 
CUSTODES   SUFFERRE   VALENT  LABAT  ARIETE   CREBRO 
JANUA  ET  EMOTI   PROCUMBUNT  CARDINE  POSTES 
FIT   VIA  VI  RUMPUNT  ADITUS  PRIMOSQUE  TRT7CIDANT 
IMMISSI   DANAI   ET  LATE   LOCA  MILITE    COMPLENT 


Ail  commentators  and  translators  divide  this  nanrati^ 
into  two  distinct  parts,  making  a  new  paragraph  beg**^ 
at  AT  DOMUS  INTERIOR,  and  considering  the  words, 

LIMINA   PERRUMPIT,   POSTESQUE   A   CARDINE   VELLIT 
AERATOS, 

as  descriptive,  not  of  the  actual  and  successful  bursti**^ 
in  of  the  doors ,  but  merely  of  an  attempt  to  burst  th^^ 
in,  which  attempt  does  not  succeed  until  t^.  492, 
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LABAT   ARIETE   CREBRO 
JANUA,    £T  EHOTI   PROCDMBUNT    CARDINE   POSTES. 

0yne*s  words  are:  "a  cardine  vellit:  movet,  labefactat, 
cardine  ut  amoveat  annititur.  Nunc  enim  adhuc  de 
natu  agitur." 

Now  this  is  not  according  to  the  usual  method  of 
rgil,  who  never  begins  with  a  hint  or  shadow  of  what 
about  to  happen,  and  then  brings  gradually  forward 
B  event,  but  on  the  contrary  always  places  the  event 
11  before  the  eyes  first,  and  then  goes  back  and  ex- 
lins  by  what  means  it  has  been  brought  about,  and 
en,  as  it  were  in  a  peroration,  recapitulates  with  a 
-statement  of  the  event,  fuller  and  grander  than  at 
St  And  such  is  tlie  method  he  has  adopted  on  the 
esent  occasion.  Having  given  the  brilliant  picture  of 
rrrhus  and  his  comrades  which  is  contained  in  the 
irses  ^Vestibulum  ....  jactant\  he  informs  us  that 
rrrfaus  himself  (ipse)  at  the  head  of  his  comrades 
izes  an  axe,  bursts  through  (per-rumpit)  the  doors, 
id  forces  the  valves  from  the  hinges.  The  event, 
e.  the  complete  and  successful  forcing  of  the  door,  is 
us  in  as  few  words  as  possible  laid  before  the  eyes  of 
e  reader.  But  this  could  not  be  done  in  a  moment  — 
squired  successive  steps ,  which  the  poet  now  sets  about 
>  describe  particularly.  First,  with  the  axe  Pyrrhus  cuts 
[>anel  out  of  the  door: 

JAMQUE  EXCISA   TRABE   FIRMA   CAVAVIT 
ROBORA9   £T  INGENTEM  LATO   DEDIT   ORE  FENESTRAM. 

^  is  the  first  step  and  is  attended  by  consequences 
Weh  are  described  before  any  mention  is  made  of  the 
'Ond  step;  the  consequences  are: 

y  APPARET   DOMUS   IMTUS,    ET   ATRIA   LONGA   PATESCUNT; 

APPARENT  PRIAMI   ET   VETERUM   PENETRALIA   REGUM; 

ARBIATOSQUE   VIDENT   STANTES   IN   LIMINE   PRIMO. 
)    AT  DOBIUS   INTERIOR   GEMITU    MISEROQUE  TUMULTU 

MISCETUR9   PENITUSOUE   CAVAE    PLANGORIBUS  AEDES 

raiUNEis  dlulant;  ferit  aurea  sidera  clamor. 
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TUM   PAVIDAE   TECTIS   MATRES  IICCENTIBUS   ERRANT, 
AMPLEXAEQUE   TENENT  POSTES,    ATQUE   08CULA  FIGUHT. 

The  first  step  and  its  consequences  described,  them 
step  follows: 

INSTAT    VI   PATRIA    PYRRHUS;    NEC    CLAUSTRA, 

(viz.  the  *claustra'  in   which   he  had  already  made 
opening  or  window  with  the  axe,) 

NEQUE   IPSI 
CUSTODES   SUFFERRE    VALENT:   LABAT   ARIETE   CREBRO 
JANUA,   ET   EMOTI   PROCUMBUNT   CARBINE   POSTES. 

(i.  e.  the  battering:  ram  is  broug^ht,  and  the  doors  leve 
with  the  ground,)  and  thus  the  reader  put  in  full  poa 
sion  of  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  be  gone  thra 
(and  which  were  actually  gone  through)  in  the  per 
mance  of  the  act  described  at  v.  480  as  already  per 
med.  This  done  (and  the  peroration  or  winding 
made,  in  the  words  emoti  procumbunt  carbine  pos* 
which  it  will  be  observed  are  only  a  stronger  enuncia 
of  the  previously  enounced  fact,  v.  4S0),  our  author  [ 
ceeds  with  the  description  of  the  consequences  of  tiiisfi 

FIT    VIA    VI :    RUMPUNT   ADITUS,   PRIMOSOI-E  TRITCIDAW 
IMMISSI   DANAI,    ET   LATE   LOCA    MIUTE    COMPLENT: 

the  whole  body  of  Danai  burst  in,  butcher  ail  they  n 
and  fill  the  house  ivith  soldiers. 

Nothing  can  be  more  complete  and  vivid  than 
picture,  nothing  more  in  conformity  with  Virgifs  ti 
method  of  painting;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more 
fused  and  ill  imagined,  nothing  less  like  Virgil's  usual  s 
of  painting,  than  the  picture  divided  into  two  by  the  bi 
placed  by  commentators  and  translators  at  primo,  and 
commencement  of  a  new  paragraph  at  at  domus  intef 

Postes  .  .  .  CARDiNE.  —  The  *postes'  of  the  Ron 
were  (as  clearly  appears  from  Lucretius  llf.  370: 

**Pract(Tea  si  pro  foribus  sunt  lumina  nostrn , 
Jam  magis  cxcmptis  ociilis  ilebere  videtnr 
Ccriierc  res  animus,  sublatis  postibiis  ipsis,'*) 

the  door  itself,  which,  being  always  double,  i.  e.  ba' 
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1^0  valves  meeting  in  the  middle,  was  expressed  by  a 
noun  plural.  These  valves  were  not  fastened  either  to 
a  door -ease,  or  to  the  wall  of  the  house  or  building, 
but  stood  in  the  opening  quite  detached,  and  moved  on 
pivots  ('cardinibus'),  one  of  which  was  inserted  into  the 
threshold,  the  other  into  the  lintel.  The  word  *postes' 
has  passed  into  the  Italian  in  the  form  of  *Imposte': 
"Imposta,  Legname  che  serve  a  chiudere  Tuscio." 
Voc.  Delia  Crusca. 

Aeratos  .  .  ,  ROBORA,  —  Observo  the  effect  of  these 
words ,  placed  each  in  tlie  emphatic  position  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  verse,  and  separated  from  tlie  sequel 
by  a  pause,  vellit  aeratos,  (ears  them  down  although 
plated  with  bronze:  cavavit  robora,  scooped  out  an 
opening Jn  the  door  although  made  of  the  hardest  fvood. 

At  domus  interior.  —  At  contrasts  the  domus  inte- 
rior (observe  the  comparative  degree;  farther  iw)  and 
,what  is  there  happening,  not  with  what  is  going  on  at 
or  outside  the  door  i.  e.  not  with  the  bursting  in  of 
Pyrrhus  and  his  comrades,  but  with  the  just  mentioned 
DOMUS  iNTUs  (observe  the  positive  degree:  Just  inside), 

ATRIA  LONG  A,   PENETRALIA    REGUM,    and   ARM  ATOS  ST  ANTES  IN 

UMiNE  pRiMo.»  If  a  contrast  with  what  was  going  on  out- 
side —  with  tlie  bursting  open  of  the  door  —  liad  been 
intended,  the  word  Mntcrea'  would  have  been  added  to 
at  domus  interior. 

Atria  longa   ....   domus  interior    ....    cavae 

AJ^Es.  —   The  two  main  parts  or  divisions  of  which  a 

ftoman  house  consisted  (for  the  plan  is  taken  from  a 

fioman,  not  a  Grecian  or  Asiatic,  house),  are  here  in- 

*cated  with  great  distinctness;  tlie  front  part  consisting 

iDainiy  of  the  *  atrium',  in  the  words  atria  longa;  the 

'''^er  or  back  part,  the  'cavaedium',  in  the  words  cavae 

^^i>Es.     See  Becker's  Gallus,  vol.  11.      The  double  cx- 

P^Ossion,  interior  DOMUS, •a vae  aedes,  reduced  to  plain 

J^^ose,  becomes  the  inner  or  back  rooms,  that  is  to  say, 

^Ose  surroundmg  the  *cavaedium'  or  inner  court. 
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Aedes  [ultjlant.  —  "  Heule  Thor  ,    schreye  Stad « : 
Jesaia,  XIV.  31.  (Luther's  Bibel.) 
AuREA  siDERA.  —  Compare: 

—  "Tu  proba 
Perambulabis  astra  sidus  aureum.*' 

HOR.  Epod.  17.  40. 

—  "Wenn  raorgen  sich  die  Sterne 
Vergoideiiy  Philipp,  bin  ich  fern  von  dir." 

Werner,  die  Sohne  des  Thttles,  Th.  I.  Act  IV.  sc.  J. 

'*  Sterne  mit  den  goidnen  Fusscben 
Wandeln  droben  bang  nnd  sacht, 
Dass  sie  nicht  die  £rde  wccken. 
Die  da  schiaft  im  Schoos  der  Nacht." 

H.  IlEiNE,  neue  Gedichte. 

'*Wozu  sind  all  die  Stern*  am  Himmel  nur  gemacht? 
Mit  goldnem  Flitter  wol  zu  scbmucken  unsre  Nacht?" 

RUECKERT,  die  Weisheit  des  Bvahmanen,  XVII.  44 


496. 

NON   SIC   AGGERIBUS   RUPTIS   QUUM   SPUMEUS   AMNIS 

EXIT   OPPOSITASQUE  EVICIT   GURGITE   MOLES 

FERTUR   IN   ARVA   FURENS   CUMULO    CAMPOSQUE  PER   OMNE^ 

CUM   STABUUS   ARMENIA  TRAHIT 


"  Then  David  said,  God  hath  broken  in  upon  mine  enemies 
by  mine  hand,  like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters."  /.  ChrtH^ 
XIV.  11. 

'^Jene  gewaltigen  Wetterbache, 
Aus  des  Hagels  unendlichen  Schlossen, 
Aus  den  Wolkcnbruchen  zusamniengeflossen, 
Kommen  finster  gerauscht  und  geschosscn, 
Reissen  die  Brucken  und  rcissen  die  Damme 
Donncmd  mit  fort  im  Wogengeschwemmc , 
Nichts  ist,  das  die  Gewaltigen   hemme.** 

Scaler,  Braut  von  Mestbta. 
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505. 

PROCUBUERE 


ye  the  effect  of  the  emphatic  position  of  this  word 
3  beginnings  of  the  verse,  and  separated  from  the 
1  by  a  complete  and  sudden  pause.  Compare: 
it',  V.  467;  and  see  Comm.  t;.  246. 


507. 

CONVULSAQUE  VIDIT 


LIMINA   TECTORUM 


rLSA.  —  Viz.  *a  sedibus  suis'.  Compare:  "Ac  mihi 
3  ipsa  nutare,    convulsaque  sedibus  suis,   ruitura 
videtur."    Plin.  Episi.  VII.  19. 


521. 

r  TALI   AUXILIO   NEC   DEFENSORIBUS   ISTIS 

PUS  EGET  NON  SI  IPSE  BIEUS    NUNC    AFFOAET  HECTOR 


ALl  AUXILIO    NEC    DEFENSORIBUS    ISTIS.    —    The    COm- 

tors  and  translators  refer  these  words  to  Priam; 
wsoRiBUS  iSTis,  quaiis  iu  esJ"  Forbiger.  This  is 
btedly  erroneous;  for, 

-st,  it  is  incredible  that  the  exquisite  judgment  of 
would  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hecuba,  on  such  an 
on,  words  contemptuous  of,  and  offensive  to,  the 
ting,  her  husband;  tali  auxilio,  siich  help  as  ihitie; 
iORiBus  ISTIS,  such  defenders  as  thee^  forsooth! 
sondly,  the  passage  so  understood  is  utterly  in- 
tent with  the  subsequent  non  si  ipse  meus  nunc 
£T  hector;  for  the  presence  of  Hector  could  not 
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render  the  puny  assisUxnce  ol'  Priam  in  the  least  degree 
more  useful. 

Thirdly,  the  contrast  between  the  assistance  brought 
by  Priam,  and  that  assistance,  which  alone  Hecuba  con- 
sidered as  of  any  use ,  viz.  the  protection  of  the  altar, 
is  not  sufficiently  striking. 

I  therefore  refer  tali  auxilio  ....  defensoribus  isns 
to  TELis  in  the  preceding  line;  so  understood,  the  words 
are  (a)  perfectly  void  of  ofTence  towards  Priam;  (^)  har- 
monise   with    NON    si  I1»SE  MEUS  NUNC  AFFORET  HECTOR,  tbC 

meaning  being  that  arms  are  now  useless,  even  although 
Hector  himself  were  here  to  use  them ;  and  (c)  afford  a 
stronger  sense,  in  as  much  as  the  protection  of  arms 
contrasts,  more  strongly  than  the  protection  of  Priam, 
with  the  protection  afTorded  by  the  altar.  Compare 
Aeschyl.  Supplices^  v.  191 : 

** AfiHvop  Eatt  navTog  eivexy  m  xopac, 
Tlccyov  nQogiiiiv  vcav8*  ayavitov  d'ttov. 
Kqugoov  de  nvQyov  poDfiog,  aQQfjuTOv  aaxog," 

And  Shakespeare,  CorioL  1.  2: 

—  *'For  the  dearth, 
The  Gods,  not  ihe  Patricians  make  it;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  mubt  help." 

Also  Stat.  Tfieb.  IV.  200: 

'*xSon  haec  apta  milii  nitidis  ornatibus,  inqnit , 
Tempora,  nee  miserac  placent  insignia  formae 
Te  sine,  sed  dnbium  coetu  solantc  timorem     • 
Fallere,  ct  incullos  ari«  adventsrc  crinea.'* 

Also  Virgil  himself,  En.  VI.  37: 

"  Non  lioc  ibta  sibi  tempus  spectacuia  poscit.'* 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  description  which  Virgil  has  given  of  Priam,  id 
the  immediately  preceding  verses,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
mere  imbecility  of  the  old  man,  which  he  wishes  to  place 
before  our  eyes^  as  the  more  affecting  picture  of  that 
imbecility  clothed  in,  and  attempting  to  wield,  arms: 

"Arm a  diu  senior  desueta  trementibus  aevo 
Circumdat  nequidquom  humeriB.'* 
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And  so  Hecuba: 

"Ipsum  autem  sumtis  Priamum  juvenilibusarmis 
Dt  vidit:  Qiuie  mens  tarn  dira,  iniserrime  conjux« 
ImpalU  his  ciugi  teiis?  aut  quo  mis?  inquit; 
Non  tail  auxiiio  uec  defensoribus  istis  (viz.  istis  telis) 
Teojpus  eget.'* 

For  examples  of  'defensor'  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object  see  Caes.  de  B.  G.  IV.  17:  "Sublicae  et  ad 
ioferiorem  partem  fluminis  obliquae  adigebantur,  .  . . .  et 
aiiae  item  supra  pontem  .  .  . ,  ut  si  arborum  trunci,  sive 
naves,  dejieiendi  operis  caussa  essent  a  barbaris  missae, 
his  defensoribus  earum  vis  minueretur;"  and  Claud. 
81  Bufin.  I.  79 : 

—  **Haec  (viz.  Megaera)  terruit  Herculis  ora, 
£i  defensores  terrarum  polluit  arcus." 

I  crave  the  pardon  of  our  parliamentary  orators  for  an 
explanation  which  shows  in  what  utter  ignorance  of  their 
frue  meaning  these  words  are  used  vituperatively. 


529. 

ILLUM    ARDENS   INFESTO    VULNERE   PYRRHUS 
IKSEOUITUR   JAM   JAMQUE  MANU   TENET   ET  PREMIT   HASTA 
^T  TANDEM   ANTE   OCULOS   EVASIT  ET   ORA  PARENTUM 
CORCIDIT   AC    MULTO    VITAM   CUM    SANGUINE    FUDIT 


"Premit  HASTA,  i,  e,  ferit."  Burmann.     "Premit  hasta, 
®tquisitius  quam  transfigit.    Proprie  premit  hasta  is 
9^  ea  transfigit  aliquem,  ^patdoftfi/og."  Heyne.  "Durch* 
'^hrt  ihn  mit  der  Lanze."  Ladewig. 
I  think  not;  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  because  in  the  immediately  following  words, 
''^  Tandem  ante  oculos  evasit  <fec.  we  are  informed  that 
*^Ktes  continued  to  run ,  which  he  could  not  have  done, 
*^  he  been  '  pressus  hasta'  in  the  above  sense,  such  an  ex- 
P'^ion,  if  meaning  transfixed  at  all,  necessarily  meaning 
''^nsflxed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  overcome, 
^d  rendered  incapable  of  doing  any  thing. 
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Secondly,  because  in  all  the  instances  with  whiek 
I  am  acquainted  of  'pre mere'  applied  to  a  ftigifiw, 
it  means  simply,  presses  hard,  hunts  or  drives  to  i» 
tremity : 

—  "Apri  cursum  clamore  prementem/* 

En.  I.  S28. 

"Male  rem  j^erere  Darium  premique  ab  Scythis."  Ih| 
Milt.  111.  3,  where  Bremi:  "Premere  und  urgeir 
werden  haufig  von  dem  gesag^t,  weicher  einen  so  nii 
Enge  ireibt,  dass  man  sich  nicht  mehr  helfen  km 
weicher  einem  hart  zusetzt^  So  also  Nep.  Them.  VL 1 
Datam.  VII.  3;  Bannib.  XI.  5.  And  above  all  compar 
Virgil  himself,  En.  XI.  545,  of  Metabus  pressed  htf 
by  the  weapons  of  the  Volsci,  when  he  was  fleeaj 
with  his  daughter  Camilla  in  his  arms: 

—  "Tela  undique  saevn  premebant 
Et  circumfuso  volitabant  milite  Volsci." 

Thirdly,  because,  similar  to  Virgil's  useof*prem«« 
in  connexion  with  insequitur,  is  Horace's  use  of  tl* 
same  word  in  connexion  with  'sequitur',  in  a  passage 
where  it  can  only  mean  presses  hard: 

"Jam  vino  quaercns,  jam  somno  fallere  curam; 
Fnistra;  nam  comes  atra  premit,  sequiturquc  Aigacem.*' 

•  Saiffr.  U.  7.  114 

I  therefore  consider  premit  in  our  text  to  be  added! 
iNSEQUiTUR,  as  in  the  Horatian  verse  to  'scquitur',  ^ 
as  a  new  and  independent,  but  as  a  supplemental,  t\v0 
in  order  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  otlierwise  imperto 
sense:  not  only  follows  him,  but  presses  him  fiard.  ^ 
have  thus  an  explanation  why  Virgil  uses  the  remarkal) 
expression  insequitur  vulnere  ;  viz.  because  he  is  abo 
to  complete  the  sentence  with  premit  hasta:  foUoms  h 
with  a  wound  or  blow  (compare:  "Multa  viri  nequicqiti 
inter  se  vulnera  jactant,"  En.  V.  433)  and  presses  I 
hard  with  his  spear  —  i.  e.  (vulnere  being  explained  a 
completed  by  hasta,  and  insequitur  by  premff)  /oik 
him  and  presses  him  hard  with  his  spear  uplifted  fl 
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mb/  to  run  him  through.  The  picture  then  is  of  the 
tortally  wounded  Polites,  thus  pursued  by  his  enemy 
ith  uplifted  spear,  just  arriving  in  his  parents'  presence 
IT  TANDEM  ANTE  ocuLos  <fec,) ,  and  thcTC  dropping  down 
sad  —  a  picture,  not  only  much  more  pathetic  than 
lat  afforded  by  the  Heynian  interpretation  (in  as  much 
\  Polites  is  represented  as  carrying  with  him  during 
8  race,  not  a  slight  or  trifling,  but  a  deadly  and  mor- 
1,  wound),  but  of  a  more  unusual  kind ,  the  fatal  wound 
anig  inflicted  not  within  view  of  the  audience,  but 
ifore  the  victim  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  jam  jamqui 
correctly  rendered  by  Forbiger  ^jeden  AugetMick') 
^ongs  entnrely  to  tenet  and  not  at  all  to  premit  hasta  ; 
so  that  the  clause  jam  jamque  manu  tenet  is  parenthe- 
c,  and  should  be  separated  from  et  premit  hasta  by 
comma. 

Compare  the  picture  of  the  stag  pressed  similarly 
lose  by  the  hound.  En,  XII.  753: 

—  "At  vividus  Umber 
Haerct  hlans,  jam  jamque  tenet,  similisque  tenenti 
Incrcpuit  mails,  morsuque  clusiis  iiiani  est." 

Vulnere  .  .  .  HASTA.  —  The  prosaic  *vulnere  hastae', 
8  Hor.  Carm.  I.  27.  11.  'vulnere  ....  sagitta',  the  pro- 
aic  *vulnere  sagittae'. 

EvASiT.  —  See  Comm.  v.  458. 

CoKciDiT.  —  FaU$  down  all  at  once  and  (as  we  say) 
fa  heap;  diflfers  from  *procumbit',  which  is  to  lie 
ttretched  at  full  length: 

—  "Aute*  aras  iugens  ubi  victima  taurus 
Concidit,  abnipla  cruor  e  cervice  profusus." 

Ovid.  Met.  Vlll.  763. 

'*Concidit  Ancaeus;  gk)merataqne  sanguine  multo*'   Set. 

OviP.  Met.  VUl.  401. 
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533. 

HIC   PRIAMUS    OUAMQUAM    IN   MEDIA     JAM    MORTE   TENETC^* 
NON    TAMEN    ABSTINb'IT   NEC    VOCI    IRAEOUE   PEPERCIT 
AT   TIBI    PRO    SCELERE   EXCLAMAT   PRO   TALIBCS    AUSIS 
DI   SI    QUA   EST   CAELO    PIETAS    QUAE   TALIA    CURET 


In  MEDIA  MORTE.  —  "Inter  ipsa  mortis  confinia."  AhmiaIi 
XXXI.  13. 

At  TIBI.  —  1  agree  entirely  with  Forbiger  in  his  arpi' 
ment  against  Wagner,  Quaest.  Fir^.  XXXVU.  5,  that  at 
is  here  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the  ordinary  fo^ 
mula  of  imprecation.  See  Hildebrand  ad  Apul.  Metm» 
I.  1,  and  IIL  23. 

Si  qua  est  CAELO  PIETAS.  —  Thcrc  needs  no  further 
proof  than  this  single  passage,  how  entirely  different 
the  *pietas'  of  the  Romans  was  from  our  piety,  how 
totally  opposite  'pius  Aeneas'  to  pious  Elneas.  See 
Comments  £n.  I.  14  and  607. 


545. 

RAUCO   QUOD   PROTINUS   AERE   REPULSUM 
ET   SUMMO   CLIPEI   NEQUICQUAM   UMBONE   PEPENDIT 


Rauco  —  the  ordinary  adjunct  (compare: 

—  "Aji  Mauri  freniilum  raucosque  repulsus 
Umbonum,  et  vestros  passuri  commiDus  enses?'* 

Claud.  BeU.  Gild,  433.) » 

expresses  in  this  case  rather  the  weakness  than  t^** 
strength  of  the  stroke;  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  made  f^ 
shield  rinfff  but  was  unable  to  penetrate. 
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552. 

DEXTRAQUE    CORUSCUM 
IXTULIT   AC  LATERI   CAPULO   TENUS    ABDIDIT  ENSEM 


I8EII  belongs  to  both  verbs,  coruscum  only  to  extclit. 
KTWJT  (ENSEM)  CORUSCUM,  bccauso  the  very  act  of  raising 
td  florishing  the  sword  made  it  flash;  abdidit  ensem 
0  longer  coruscum)  ,  because  the  very  act  of  plunging 
(or  stowing  it  away,  see  Comm.  £n.  1,  56)  into  the 
le,  caused  it  to  cease  to  flash. 
If  it  be  not  mere  supererogation  to  refer  to  instances 
a  similar  beautiful  accuracy  of  language  in  a  writer, 
hose  language  is  always  super- eminently  accurate,  I 
onld  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  apposition  of 
•tilatrix'  to  *aurea  cingula',  and  of  *virgo'  to  *viris', 
1.1,  497;  to  the  junction  of  *Fortuna'  with  the  two 
As  *finxit'  and  Minget',  and  of  Mmproba'  with  the 
Iter  only,  En.  U,  80;  to  the  similar  junction  of  *inter- 
ttsit'  and  'terruit'  with  *illos',  and  of  *terruit'  alone 
ith  *euntes',  En.  11,  110;  and  to  the  precise  'intorserit 
stam\  Maeserit  cuspide'.  En.  11,  230;  also  to  Comm. 
270  and  v.  689. 


554. 

>AEC   FINIS   PRIAMI   FATORUM   HIC  EXITUS   ILLUM 

►orte  TULIT  TROJAM   incensam  et  prolapsa  VIDENTEM 
'^rgama  tot  quondam  populis  terrisque  superbum 
^Cgnatorem  asiae  jacet  ingens  littore  truncus 
^vulsumque  humeris  caput  et  sine  nomine  corpus 


Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XIV.  11)  finely,  of  Constantius 
lus  Caesar: —  "Cervice  abscissa,  ereptaque  vultus  et 
^itis  dignitate,  cadaver  relictum  est  informc,  paullo 
Q  urbibus  et  provinciis  fonnidatum." 
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Sine  nomine  corpus.  —  "Post  totum  ignobilititis  eJo- 
^xuniy  caducae  in  originem  terrain,  et  cadaveris  mnieD; 
et  de  isto  quoque  nomine  periturae,  in  nullum  iodc 
jam  nomen,  in  omnis  jam  vocabuli  mortem." 
Tertull.  de  resurr,  carnis^  IV, 

The  same  thought  has  been  beautifully  expanded  bf 
Bossuet;  Oraison  funebr.  de  Mad.  Henrictte  Anne  d'Angi^ 
terre:  "La  voili,  malgre  ce  grand  coeur,  cette  Prin- 
cesse  si  admirec  et  si  clicrie;  la  voila  telle  que  la  mort 
nous  Ta  faite;  encore  ce  reste  tel  quel  va-t-il  disparoitre 
(etiam  periere  ruinae)  ...  La  mort  ne  nous  iaisse  pal 
assez  de  corps  pour  occuper  quelque  places  et  on  ne 
voit  la  que  les  tombeaux  qui  fassent  quelque  figorei 
Notre  chair  change  bientot  de  nature;  notre  corps  preal 
un  autre  nom;  m^me  celui  de  cadavre,  dit  Tertoliiao, 
ne  lui  demeure  pas  longtemps:  il  devient  un  je  neseais 
quoi,  qui  n'a  plus  de  nom  en  aucune  langue;  tant  ileal 
vrai  que  tout  meurt  en  lui,  jusqu'a  ces  termes  funebrea 
par  lesquels  on  exprimoit  ses  malheureux  restes.'' 


571. 

ILLA   SIBI   INFESTOS  EVERSA   OB   PERGAMA   TEUCROS 
ET   POENAS   DANAUM   ET   DESERTI  CONJUGIS   IRAS 
PRAEMETUENS 


Praemetuens,  —  "Furchtete."  Voss.    "Temendo."  Caro- 
"Dreads."  Dryden.     All  omitting  the  prae,  the  force  pt 
which  is,  that  her  fear  anticipated  the  anger —  thatsb^ 
fled  without  waiting  to  see  whether  her  fear  were  wel» 
founded  or  not.     Compare: 

"Ovem  rogabat  cervus  modium  tritici, 
Lupo  sponsore.     At  ilia,  praemetuens  doiuiu**  Ace. 

Pha&br.  1.  16.  3. 
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574. 

ATQUE   ARIS    INVISA    SEDEBAT 


h?i8A,  —  "Unbenierkt."  Ladewig.  No;  but,  as  always 
elsewhere  in  Virgil,  'odiasa',  the  hateful  one,  and  there- 
fore *  praemetuens '  (v.  573)  not  without  reason.  That 
this  is  the  true  import  of  the  word ,  seems  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  v.  601:  "Tyndaridis  facies  in  visa  La- 
caenae." 


583. 

NAMQUE   ETSI  NULLUM   MEM0RA6ILE  NOBfEIf 
FEMINEA    IN   POENA    EST   NEC   HABET    VICTORIA   LAUDEM 
EXSTINXLSSE   NEFAS   TAMEN    ET   SUMSISSE   KERENTIS 
LAUDABOR   POENAS   ANlMUMgUE  EXPLESSE    JUVA6IT 
ILTRICIS   FLAMMAE    ET    CINERES   SATIASSE   MEORUM 


1  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  sentiments  here  expressed 
y  Eneas,  with  those  expressed  by  Aruns  when  medi- 
iting  the  death  of  Camilla  {En.  XI.  790  and  seq.),  Bur- 
aann  and  Heyne  might  have  found  a  strong  additional 
Tgument  for  the  authenticity  of  this  fine  passage  con- 
cerning Helen.  The  reader  will,  however,  observe  that 
be  poet,  although  he  has  assigned  similar  sentiments  to 
^  hero  and  the  coward  Aruns  while  meditating  similar 
^cts,  has  been  careful  to  draw  a  sufficiently  broad 
distinction  between  the  actual  conduct  of  the  one  and 
*at  of  the  other.  The  hero  is  immediately  diverted  from, 
ttd  relinquishes,  his  hasty  purpose;  the  coward  persists 

ft 

^t  and  coolly  executes,  bis  deliberately  formed  plan. 
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591. 


CONFESSA   OEAM 


Jocularly  imitated  by  Petronius:  "Modo  Bromium,  intw*- 
dum  Lyaeum,  Euhyumque  confessus."    P.  143. 


608. 

HIC  UBI   DISJECTAS   MOLES   AVULSAQUE  SAXIS 
SAXA    VIDES   MIXTOQUE  UNDANTEM  PULVERE   FUMUM 
NEPTUNUS   MUROS   MAGNOQUE   EMOTA   TRIDENTI 
FUNDAMENTA   QUATIT   TOTAMQUE   A   SEDIBDS   URBEM 
ERUIT  HIC   JUNO   SCAEAS   SAEVISSIMA   PORTAS 
PRIMA   TENET   SOCIUMQUE   FURENS   A   NAVIBUS   AGMEN 
FERRO    ACCINCTA    VOCAT 

JAM  SUMMAS   ARGES  TRITONIA  RESPICE  PALLAS 
INSEDIT  LIMBO    EFF13LGENS   ET    GORGONE   SAEVA 
IPSE   PATER   DANAIS    ANIMOS    VIRESQUE   SECUNDAS 
SUFFICIT   IPSE   DEOS   IN  DARDANA   SUSCITAT    ARMA 


With  this  fine  picture  of  the  Gods  giving  their  personal 
help  towards  tlic  destruction  of  a  city,  compare  the  his- 
torical narrative:  "Adjicitur  miraculum,  velut  numiw 
oblatum;  nam  cuncta  extra,  tectis  tonus,  sole  illusttii 
fuere:  quod  moenibus  cingebatur,  ita  repente  atra  nobe 
coopertum,  fulguribusque  discretum  est,  ut,  quasi  i»" 
fensantibus  Deis,  exitio  iradi  crederetur."  Tacit.  Js^ 
XIU.  41. 

Independently  of  the  defence,  of  which  Virgil's  a^ 
count  of  the  taking  of  Troy  is  otherwise  capable  (se» 
Comm.  V.  5),  the  poet,  calling  in  the  hostile  Gods,  an* 
even  Jupiter  himself,  to  aid  in  the  taking  and  destructioB 
of  the  city,  already  {v.  351)  deserted  by  its  own  God^ 
seems  to  be  invulnerably  armed  against  the  assaults  o' 
those  critics,   who,   with  Napoleon  at  their  head  (s^ 
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lit.  V.  5),  insist  that  his  whole  narrative  is  unstrategic- 
incredible,  impossible. 

Prima.  —  The  principal  personage ^  the  leader,  the 
tr  of  the  whole  matter,  *princeps\  As  Juno,  although 
I  expressly  stated  to  be  the  leader,  the  mover  of 
whole  matter  (i.  e.«f  the  destruction  of  the  city),  is 
not  mentioned  first  in  order,  but  placed  in  the  middle 
?een  Neptune  and  Pallas,  so  Machaon  (v.  263),  also 
cd  to  be  the  'primus',  the  mover  of  the  whole  ma^ 
the  principal  actor,  or  taking;  the  principal  part 
)ng  those  enclosed  in  the  wooden  horse,  is  not  men- 
led  first  in  order,  but  seventh,  or  nearly  last.  The 
le  term  'prima',  in  the  same  sense  and  in  a  very 
liar  connection,  is  applied  to  the  same  Juno,  En. 
17: 

—  "Velerlsque  mcnior  Saturnia  belli, 
Prima  quod  ad  Trojam  pro  caris  gesscrat  Argis.'* 

3  in  the  same  sense  also  that  the  same  term  is  applied 
Eneas  himself.  En.  L  5: 

—  '^Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiam  fato  profugus   Lavinaque  venit 
Litlora;" 

frindpal  mover ,  principal  actor,  (Germ.  *Urhcber',) 
the  emigration  from  Troy  to  Italy;  an  interpretation 
fectly  consistent,  first,  with  the  fact  that  Antenor 
ived  in  Italy  prior  in  point  of  time  to  Eneas,  because 
3as  though  the  'primus',  the  'Urheber',  the  mover  of 
whole  emigration,  and  the  person  who  set  the 
imple  to  Antenor,  yet,  just  because  he  was  the  prin- 
al  personage,  the  principal  mover,  had  special  ob- 
dcs  thrown  in  his  way  (these  very  obstacles  being 
Okselves  the  subject  of  the  poem)  which  delayed  his 
ival  in  Italy  until  after  the  arrival  of  Antenor  and  those 
»ew,  who,  in  undertaking  the  emigration,  had  only 
Itated  him,  and  followed  his  example;  and  secondly, 
*  interpretation  meets  with  no  contradiction  from  the 
^ 'Lavinaque  littora',  the  force  of  the  word  'primus' 

0 
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being  entirely  spent  on  *Trojae  ab  oris  Itiiliam*;  of  which 
words  'Lavinaque  littora*  are  but  tlie  complement,  added 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  infonning  the  reader  in  whal 
precise  spot  this  *  primus',  *princeps',  or  prime  mover  of 
the  Trojan  emigration  to  Italy,  had  actually  settled;  m 
if  Virgil  had  said:    Qui  pro/ugms  ab  oris  Trq/ae  raK 
primus  ad  Italiamy  ibique  in  Latino  litiore  consedU. 

Arces  PALLAS  iMSEDiT.  —  It  is  witli  peculior  proprieir 
that  Pallas  is  represented  as  taking  possession  of  the 
*arx',  the  *arx'  having  been  her  invention,  and  al^wiji 
(not  alone  at  Troy,  but  elsewhere)  her  selected  abodfr  V* 
Compare:  * 

—  ''Pallas,  qnaa  condidit  arces. 

Ipsa  colat.** 

Eel.  XL  61. 

''Et  Poiidionias  quae   ciispide  protcgit  arces.'* 

Claud,  de  Rapt.  Pro$.  \L  \^ 

*'Diva  .  .  .  retinens  in  summis  urbibiis  arces.*' 

Catull.  LXIV.  8. 

Respice,  —  not  merely  look^  or  see^  but  look  bdud 
thee:  *tispice'  (v. 60i)y  look  here  be  fore  thee^  *respicc\ 
look  there  behind  thee.    Observe  also  the  effective  posi- 
tion of  the  word  immediately  before  the  object  to  whic^ 
it  points,  PALLAS;  and  immediately  after  the  words  eS' 
citmg   expectation,   jam  summas  arces  tritonia.      S^ 
Comm.  V.  203. 

Limbo  effulgens  et  gorgone  saeva.  —  I  have  myself 
personally  examined  only  live  MSS.  with  respect  to  tbi* 
passage,  viz.  the  oldest  Gudian  (No.  70),  the  two  Leip' 
zig ,  the  Dresden ,  and  No.  1 1 3  (Endlicher's  Catal.)  in  tl^ 
royal  Library  at  Vienna,  but  in  the  whole  five  I  haV* 
found  *nimbo',  which  (see  Foggini)  is  also  the  readinS 
of  the  Mediccan,  and  lias  been  adopted  without  hesiU^' 
tion  or  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  ail  Uie  edito^^ 
and   commentators.      The  explanation   which  the  cld^* 
commentators   have    given    us    of   tliis   word,    is   W^ 
("nube  divina",  Servius,  La  Cerda),  against  which  tb^ 
objection  of  Forbiger:  ''hie  voc.  nimbi  sigoificatus  oo^ 
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nisi  cadentis  Laiinitatis/'  seems  to  me  to  be  conclu- 
'  live.  The  more  modern  explanation  of  the  word  is 
4iat  adopted  by  Ueyne  from  Pomponius  Sabinus :  ''  nubes 
obscura  qua  ilia  cingitur;"  the  effulgence  of  such 
obscure  'nubes'  being  ascribed  by  Heyne  to  its  reflexion 
otPallas's  aegis,  "fulgentem  aegidem  tenet,  a  qua  relu- 
cet  nimbus,*'  and  by  Wagner  to  its  reflexion  of  the 
ilunes  of  the  burning  city,  *' nimbus  igitur  ille,  quern  ut 
intae  deae  atrum  fuisse  consentaneum  est,  fulgebat  et 
ndiabat  ab  incendii  flammis,"  an  interpretation  which 
his  been  adopted,  and  approved  of,  by  Forbiger. 

1  object,  first,  that  'nimbus'  is  never  *  nubes',  but 
always  that  combination  of  darkness,  heavy  rain  (or  hail), 
wind,  thunder  and  lightning,  called  in  Germany  Getviiier^ 
and  in  Italy  iemparale,  but  for  which  the  Englisii  language 
possesses  no  more  appropriate  appellation  than  thunder- 
mm.    See  {En.  V.  317): 

*'£ffusi  nliubo  similes,**  — 

jMred  Ott/,  surely  not  like  a  cloud,  but  like  a  thunder- 
f^nniy  a  sudden  shower  of  heavy  rain. 

-»  ''Toto  sonuerunt  aethere  nimbi.'* 

En,  II.  113. 

Not,  douds  resounded  over  the  whole  sky,  but  thunder- 
^orrn  resounded. 

•—  **Insequltur  commixta  grandine  nimbus.** 

En,  IV.  161. 

Not,  a  cloud  mixed  with  haily  or  a  hail  cloud ,  follows, 
but  a  hailstorm f  a  shower  of  hail,  follows. 

^B\a  ego  nigrantem  commixta  grandine  uimbum 


Desuper  infundam.'* 

En.  TV,  120. 

Not,  /  mU  pour  a  cloud  mixed  with  hail  on  them^  but 
'  ^oUsiorm  on  them. 

Secondly,  that  there  appears  no  reason,  and  no  reason 
^  ever  been  assigned,  why  Pallas  should  have  a  *nim- 
^'  (whether  understood  to  mean  a  cloud,  or  a  storm) 
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about  her  on  this  occasion.  Such  appendage  had  beei 
equally  useless ,  either  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  te^ 
ror,  or  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  she  being  (n 
common  with  the  other  Gods  introduced  on  the  occaaoib' 
and  who,  it  will  be  observed,  had  no  'nimbi*)  invisibiB 
to  all  human  eyes  except  those  of  Eneas  alone,  from 
which  Venus  had  miraculously  taken  away  *  omnem  do- 
bem  quae  mortales  hebetat  visus,*  and  so  rendered  tbem 
capable  of  seeing  the  invisible. 

Thirdly,  that  Pallas  could  not  correctly  be  represented 
as  *effulgen6  nimbo',  whether  the  word  be  understood 
to  mean  (according  to  Heync's  erroneous  defmition  of  k) 
*nubes  obsoura\  or  (according  to  that  which  1  have  showi 
is  its  only  true  interpretation),  GervUier,  temparale,  Am- 
dershorver,  t/iunderstorm,  unless  we  admit  the  propriety 
of  the  expression  (in  the  former  case)  effulgent  iwlfc 
darkness,  and  (in  the  latter)  effulgent  with  the 
obscure  cloak  in  which  Gods  were  used  sometimes 
for  particular  purposes  to  wrap  themselves  up,  and  hide 
themselves  from  observation;  compare 

—  **  Venus,  obscuro  faciem  circumdata  nimbo.** 

En.  XII.  416. 

•^  ^^Agens  hiemem,  nimbo  succincta  per  auras,'* 

£n.  X.  634. 

Despairing  therefore  of  obtaining  any  good  sense 
from  the  reading  *nimbo',  I  look  (as  in  the  case  of  tbo 
unintelligible,  received  reading  *nexaeque'.  En.  I.  452)  fbf 
a  difTerent  reading,  and  being  informed  by  Servius  tW 
"alii  limbo  legunt,  ut  {En.  IV.  137):  Sidoniam  picU) 
chlaniydem  circumdata  limbo ; "  and  finding  that  infonna* 
tion  confirmed  by  Heyne  ("limbo,  Moret  Sec.  pro  var. 
Lect'*),  I  adopt  limbo,  and  thus  at  once  obtain,  not 
merely  an  intelligible,  but  an  admirable,  sense:  Pti0 
effulgeniy  neither  with  a  dark  cloud  illuminated  W 
her  aegis  or  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  city,  nor  with  ^ 
dark  thunderstorm,  but  with  her  Uintbus*  or  *'huiU0 
and  her  Gorgon.    Pallas  is  said  to  be  elTulgent  with  tb 
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'limbus*,  this  part  being  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole 
female  dress ;  see  the  '  limbus  *  of  Dido,  quoted  by  Ser- 
Has  above,  and  especially  the  Mimbus*  of  the  dress  put 
by  Thetis  (Stat  Achiit.  I.  325)  on  Achilles  when  she 
disguised  him  as  a  female,  for  the  court  of  Lycomedes: 

"Aspicit  ambigaum  genitrix,  cogiique  volentem, 
>     Innectitque  sinus;  tunc  colla  rigeniia  mollit, 
Summittitque  graves  humeros,  et  fortia  laxat 
Bracbia,  et  impexos  certo  domat  ordine  crincs, 
Ac  sua  dilecta  cervice  monilia  transfert, 
Et  picturato  cobibet  vestigia  limbo;*' 

where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  female  dress 
of  Achilles  is  placed  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  by  the 
*monilja*  (representing  the  upper  part),  and  the  embroi- 
dered *  limbus'  (representing  the  lower),  just  as  in  our 
text  the  whole  costume  of  Pallas  is  represented  by  the 
(efftdgent)  Gorgon  above,  and  the  effulgent  *  limbus' 
below. 

If  it  was  proper  for  Statins  thus  to  put  forward  the 
'monilia'  and  *  limbus'  as  representatives  of  the  whole  of 
AchiUes's  petticoats,  it  was  still  more  proper  for  Virgil 
to  use  a  sunilar  representation  in  the  case  of  Pallas,  that 
Goddess  being  remarkable  for  wearing  (pace  Deae  dictum 
sit!)  petticoats  so  long  as  to  acquire  the  appellation  of 
*talares',  i.  e.  of  coming  down  quite  to  her  heels.  See 
almost  all  her  numerous  statues,  and  especially  Sidonius 
Apollinaris's  description: 

j  "Squamens  ad  mediam  thorax  non  pcrvenit  alvum 

Post  chalybem  pendente  pepio,  tegit  extima  limbi 
Circite  palla  pedes,  qui  cum  sub  veste  moventur, 
Crispato  rigidae  crepitant  in  syrmate  rugae." 

Panegyr.  v,  2469. 

1  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  either  the  neces- 
^^  there  was,  that  Pallas  although  invisible  to  all  human 
^^,  should  yet  wear  clothes,  or  the  propriety  with 
^^>ch  those  clothes,  when  she  is  rendered  visible  to 
Eneas,  are  described  to  have  been  of  a  splendor  suitable 
to  the  Goddess  (see  below),  and  to  the  attitude  in  which 
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she  is  represented,  viz.  that  or  sUmding  mistress  of  the 
conquered  citadel. 

Similar  to  the  effulgence  of  Pallas's  Mimbus'  in  oor 
text  is  that  of  her  'palia'  in  Claudiun,  de  Rapt.  Pros.  11.25: 

—  '^Tantum  stridenlia  coUa 
Gorgonos  obtentu  pallac  fulgeiitis  iuumbrat.** 

and  elsewhere  1  And  a  similar  effulgence  ascribed  to 
other  parts  of  the  Goddess's  equipment;  thus  (Claudian. 
de  Rap(.  Pros.  II.  226)  her  spear  is  so  bright  as  to  il- 
luminate the  chariot  of  Dis: 

—  "Libratur  in  ictum 
Fraxiims,  ct  nigros  illuiiiinat  obvia  currus;*' 

her  chariot  (Auson.  Perioch.  XVII.  Odyss.)  casts  a  red 
light  over  the  sky: 

**Jain  caelum  roseis  rutilat  Tritonia  bigis;** 

and  (Claud.  Gifjant.  9 J)  a  similar  light  is  cast  by  her 
Gorgon: 

—  "Tritonia  Virgo 

Prosility  ostendens  rutila  cum  Gorgono  pectus.** 

To  LIMBO  EFFIILGENS  ET  GORGONE  SAEVA  thuS  lindei'SlOCX' 

as  descriptive  of  the  splendor  of  the  Goddess's  dress,  vi^< 
have  an  exact  parallel  in 

—  "ipsiquc  in  puppibus  auro 
Ductores  ionge  effulgent  ostroque  decori.'* 

En,  V.  132. 

It  would  appear  from  the  very  ancient  and  remarkal^l* 
statue  of  Mmerva  Polias,  now  in  the  Augusteum  of  Dre^^ 
den ,  that  the  battle  of  the  Giants  described  by  Euripid^* 
{Hecub.  466),  and  by  the  Author  of  arts  {v.  29),  as  enr^' 
broidercd  on  the  *peplum'  of  Pallas,  was  not  sprea.^ 
over  the  whole  *peplum',  but  confined  to  a  /clavus'  (lin^- 
bus?),  stripe,  or  border,  represented  on  tlie  statue  a^ 
descending  down  the  front  of  the  person  from  the  wai»' 
to  the  feet.  For  a  view  of  this  very  striking  statue,  a^ 
well  as  for  a  separate  view  and  description  of  the  *cla-^ 
vus\  stripe,  or  border,  descending  down  the  front  of  its 
'peplunf,  see  Becker,  August.  Dresd.  Tab.  IX  and  X. 
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Muller  iMinerva  Poiias,  pag.  26)  inrorms  us,  if  I  under- 
stand him  right,  that  there  is  a  similar  band,  or  stripe, 
on  the  'pepia*  of  ail  the  very  ancient  statues  of  the 
Minerva  Polias:  "Insignis  maxime  clavus  quidam 
sive  limes  caeteris  aliquanto  latior  de  medio  corpore 
dccurrens,  qui  etiam  apud  populos  Asiae  maxime  decorus 
habebatur.'' 

Saeva  is  predicated  not  (according  to  Scrvius's  second 
interpretation)  of  Pallas,  but  (according  to  his  first  inter- 
pretation) of  the  Gorgon;  first,  because  the  picture  is 
thus  more  concentrated,  and  secondly,  because  'saeva' 
Cthe  Greek  dsivri)  is  precisely  the  term  applied  to  the 
Gorgon  both  by  Hesiod  and  Homer: 

^*  TTav  8s  /istatpQtPOv  sixs  ^ciQtj  Siivoio  nsXmQOv 

ScHl.  Hercid.   223. 

**£y  dh  tt  roQytirj  nnpairj  dfivoio  ntXtogov 
JiiVTj  T8  CfJitQdvri  TCy  JioQ  tiQus  aiyioxoto,''^ 

IlUidy  V.  741. 


626. 

AC  VELUTI   SUMMIS    ANTIQUAM   IN  MONTIBUS   ORNUM 
CUM   FEURO   AC'CISAM   CREBRISQUE  BIPENNIBUS   INSTANT 
ERUERE   AGRICOLAE   CERTATIM   ILLA    USQUE   MINATUR 
ET  TREMEFACTA   COMAM   CONCUSSO   VERTICE  NUTAT 
VULNERIBUS  DONEC  PAULATIM   EVICTA   SUPREMUM 
CONGEMUIT  TRAXITQUE   JUGIS  AVULSA  RUINAM 


^inatur;  —  not  threatens  to  fall  ("cader  minaccia" 
'■^-"  Alfieri),  but  the  very  contrary,  threatens  with  violence 
^^$e  who  are  endeavoring  to  make  her  fall;  warns  those 
^ho  are  endeavoring  to  make  her  fally  that  she  will  use 
^olence  —  attack  them  in  her  turn  —  if  they  do  not 
^^^mediately  desist.  This  is  not  only  the  only  sense  of 
^e  verb  *minari'  used  intransitively,  but  the  only  sense 
^1)  which  the  simile  is  at  all  applicable  to  Troy. 
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MinaTur  £t  •  .  •  VERTicE  iTOTAT.  —  ThtMens 
the  nod  of  her  leafy  head  as  a  warrior  threatens 
the  nod  of  his  plumes.    Compare  En.  IX.  677: 

'*Ipsi  iutus  dextra  ac  laeva  pro  tuiribiis  adstant 
Armati  ferro,  et  cristis  capita  alta  conisci: 
Quales  aeriae  liquentia  flumina  circuin, 
Sivc  Padi  ripis,  Athesim  seu  propter  amoenum, 
Consurgunt  gcminae  quercus,  intonsaque  caeio 
Attollunt  capita,  ct  sublimi  verticc  nutant.*' 

See  Cornhi.  En.  1.  163. 

Congemuit;  —  not  merely  groaned^  but  gnmed 
loudly;  as  it  were  with  all  its  force  collected  into  one  last 
effort.    See  Comm.  v.  49. 

AvuLSA.  —  "Evulsa."    Ruaeus. 

—  *'Uiid  schmettcnid ,  den  Hohn  ontrottet,  lilnabkracht.*' 

Voss. 

—  "E  dal  suo  giogo  al  fine  p.: 

0  con  parte  del  giogo  si  diveglie, 
0  si  scoscende.'* 

Caro. 

No,  but  *avulsa,  traxit  ruinam  jugis',  1.  e.  ^ibi,  »• 
jugis':  torn  away  with  ropes  from  the  stump  where  the 
axe  had  nearly  (but  not  entirely)  cut  it  through,  fell  thert 
on  the  mountain.    Avulsa,  'funibus*  sciz.    Compare: 

—  '*Labefactaque  tandem 
Ictibus  innumcris,  adductaque  fiiuibus  arbor 
Corruit,  ct  multam  prostravit  pondere  silvam/* 

Ovid.  Metam.  VUl.  774. 

Thus  the  cadence  (cracked,  broken  and  limping,  If  the 
structure  be 

CONGEMUfr,   TRAXITQUE,   JUGIS   AVULSA,  RUINAM) 

becomes  fluent  and  sonorous: 

CONGEMUJT,   TRAXITQUE  JUGIS,    AVULSA,   RUINAM; 

the  ictus  falling  full  upon  vul. 
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SIC   O   SIC  POSITUM  AFFATI    DISCEDITE   CORPUS 


miM,  —  the  English  laid  out: 

-^  "Toroque 
Mortua  componar,   positacquc  del  oscula  Arater/* 

Ovid.  MetaoL  IX.  502. 

ipare  Alcimede  taking  leave  of  Jason: 

—  **  £t  dulci  jam  nunc  preme  iuniina  dcxtra." 

Val.  Flacc.  I.  a35. 


648. 

EX  Ol'O  ME  DIVUM  PATER  ATQUE  HOMimjM  REX 
FDLMINIS   AFFLAVIT  VENTIS   ET    CONTIGIT  IGNI 


ancients  believed  Uiat  thunder  was  produced  by  the 
sion  of  clouds  driven  against  each  other  by  opposite 
Is;  compare: 

—  "Cacli  quoquc  nubila  vexant 
Excutiuntquc   (^eenti  sciz.)  feris  rutilos  coucursibus  igncs.** 

Ovid.  Mttanu  XI.  4^. 

same  doctrine  will  be  found  laid  down  at  consi- 
ble  length  by  Lucretius. 


653. 

FATOQUE  URGENTI  INCUMBERE 

(with  Voss),  "Gegen  das  eindringcnde  Schicksal  an- 
)en,"  but  the  very  opposite,  add  his  weight  to  that 
te  superincumbent  Fate,  Compare:  "Sed  Marium  una 
as  publico,  multique  privati,  reum  pcregerunt;  in 
ileum  tota  provincia  incubuit.''    Purr.  £pist.  HI.  9. 
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Also :  "  Id  prope  unum  maximc  incHnatis  rebus  incubi 
Liv.  HI.  16.  m.  Bip. 

''Incambe  in  iras,  teque  langiieivtem  excita." 

Serec.  Medea^  9(3 
"ToUite  signa  duces,  fatonim  impeilite  curaum.** 

Luc  AH.   V.  41. 
—  "Sua  quisque  ac  publica  fata 
Praecipitare  cupit.*' 

LVCAN.  VII.  51. 

And,   more   prosaically,  Petron.  p.  353  (Ed.  Hadrii 
Amstel.  1669):  **Ne  morientes  veilet  occidere.' 


»» 


661. 

PATET   ISTI   JANUA  LETO 


So  Pliny  {Epist.  I.  IS):  "Ilia  januam  famae  patefecit 
and  Terent.  i^Heaui.  111.  1.  72): 

''Qnantam  fcnestram  ad  nequitlam  patefecerisl*' 


671. 

CLIPEOQUE   SINISTRAM 


IlfSEtlTABAM   APTANS 


Insertabam.  —  This  word  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  1 
strap  or  handle  of  the  shield ,  through  which  the  a 
-was  passed,  being  (as  we  are  informed  by  Gael.  RIm 
ad  locum)  technically  denominated  'insertorium*. 


n  Its 
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KMQXm  MANTIS  INTER  MAESTORUMQUE    ORA    PARElfTUM 
CCE   LEVIS   SUMMO   DE   VERTICE  VISUS  lULI 
TniDERE  LUMEN  APEX  TACTUQUE   INNOXIA    MOLLES 
-AMBERE  FLAMMA   COMAS  ET   CIRCUM  TEMPORA   PASCI 


>ex  proprie  dicitur  in  summo  flaminis  pileo  virga 
ta,  hoc  est,  in  cujus  extremitate  modica  lana  est: 

I  primum  constat  apud  Albam  Ascanium  statuisse. 
9  autem  summitatem  pilei  inteliigimus."    Servius. 
vem  apicem  cum  Servio  de  pileo  Ascanii,  qui  ut 
i  erat  levLs,  capio."    Burmann. 

object  to  this  interpretation,  first,  that  levis  seems 
to   be  a  very  'well  chosen  epithet  for  a  cap;  se- 

II  y,  that  if  lulus  wore  a  cap,  out  of  the  top  of 
b  the  ffame  arose  (summo  de  vertice),  the  cap  would, 
itself  consumed,  have  protected  lulus*s  hair  from  the 
at  least  would  have  prevented  tlie  by-standers  from 
rving  what  effect  the  fire  had  on  the  hair;  unless  we 
ine,  contrary  to  all  verisimilitude,  that  the  flame  des* 
ing  along  tlie  sides  of  the  cap,  spread  from  thence 
e  ringlets  about  lulus's  temples  or  on  the  back  of 
teck;  thirdly,  tliat  the  first  thing  to  have  been 
in  case  of  the  fire  being  seated  in  lulus^s  cap,  plainly 
to  have  pulled  off  the  cap ,  not  to  have  poured  wa- 
n  it,  and  accordingly  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous 
the  figure  made  by  lulus  in  the  picture  in  the  Va- 
ragm.,  where  two  attendants  arc  represented  pouring 
r  on  the  cap  on  tlie  top  of  lulus's  head. 

a  Cerda  is,  I  believe,  the  first  who,  deserting  Ser- 
3  interpretation,  understands  apex  to  be  spoken  of 
lame  itself:  ''Dicitur  ignis  illc  apex,  turn  quia  in 
e,  turn  quia  instar  apicis  acuminatus  ex  natura  ig< 
In  which  interpretation  La  Cerda  has  been  followed 
cyne,  Wagner  {Virff.  Br.  En.)  and  Forbiger; 
his  interpretation  seems  liable  to  no  less  formidable 
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objections  than  the  former;  for,  first,  the  term  *apex* 
although  of  frequent  occurence  in  Virgil,  never  even  so 
much  as  once  occurs  in  this  sense.  Secondly,  apex 
being  understood  to  mean  a  tongue  or  cone  of  fire, 
becomes  the  essential  part  of  the  prodigy,  and  should 
therefore,  according  to  Virgil's  usual  method,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  be  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line,  exactly  where  we  find  fundere  lu- 
men, words,  according  to  this  interpretation,  unemphatb 
and  unimportant,  and  a  mere  appendage  to  apex. 
Thirdly,  the  distinction  between  fundere  lumen  apex, 
and  lambere  flamma  comas,  is  not  sufficiently  defined, 
LAMBERE  COMAS  bclng  almost  as  fit  a  predicate  for  apex 
as  for  FLAMMA ,  and  fundere  lumen  quite  as  fit  for  flamxa 
as  for  APEX.  - 

Rejecting  both  interpretations  therefore,  Tunderstand 
APEX  to  mean  the  tip- top ^  and  taken  in  connexion  with 
lULi,  the  tip 'top  of  lulus.  This  tip -top  of  lulus, 
consisting  of  soft,  light  hair,  is  called  levis;  the  light 
which  it  appears  to  shed  (visus  fvsdere  lumbut  apex) 
being  the  essential  part  of  the  prodigy,  is  with  the  stric- 
test propriety  placed  in  the  emphatic  position  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  line,  where  in  order  to  render  it  stiU 
more  emphatic,  it  is  pointed  to  by  the  whole  of  the  itn* 
mediately   preceding  verse:    ecce   levis  summo  de  veb- 

TICE     VISUS     IlILI     —    PUSDBRB    LUMBN    APEX;     the    APEK 

lULi  being  a  light  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of 
lulus's  head,  is  correctly  and  naturally  said  to  pour  its 
light  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  summo  de  vertice; 
and  finally,  the  distinction  between  the  two  wonders, 
FUNDERE  lumen  APEX,  and  lambere  flamma  comas,  is  well 
preserved,  the  object  which  was  naturally  not  luminous, 
shedding  light,  and  the  object  which  should  naturaUy 
consume  the  hair,  only  licking  it  without  injuring  it 

This  interpretation,  while  it  thus  happily  blends  all  ttt® 
parts  of  the  description  into  one  hiu*monious  whole^  b^ 
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rther  advantage  of  assigning  to  apex  a  sense  in 
it  has  been  used  by  Virgil  elsewhere;  compare 
L  270): 

^'Ardet  apex  capiti,  cristisquc  a  Tertloe  flamma 
Fundiiur ; " 

light  is  described  as  proceeding  from  the  tip -top 
3as  in  almost  tlie  same  terms  as  in  our  text  from 
p-top  of  lulus,  the  difference  being  that  Eneas 
\  his  hehnet  on  at  the  time,  his  'apex'  or  tip-top 

a  tuft  of  hair,  but  (he  crest  of  his  helmet.  Com- 
aso  iCiris,  499): 

"Turn  qua  se  medinm  capitis  discrimen  agebat 
Ecce  repente,  velat  patrios  imitatus  honores, 
Puaiceam  concusait  apex  in  vertice  criatam;** 

( *apex*  is  tJte  projecting  peak  or  point  (the  pro- 
t  tuft  of  feathers),  'in  vertice',  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.    Compare  also  (En.  XII.  492): 

—  "Apiccm  tamen  incita  summnm 
Hasta  tulit,  summnsque  cxcussit  vertice  cristas;'* 

tar  carried  arvay  Eneas* s  ^apex\  i.  e.  (his  hehnet 
on  at  the  time)  the  extreme,  highest  point  of  his 
';  the  crest.  In  every  one  of  which  instances  it 
e  observed  that  *apex'  is,  as  in  our  text,  the  tip^ 
oint  or  prominetice,  higher  than,  and  rising  out  of, 
ertex'  itself. 

e  APEX  of  our  text  is  therefore  the  highest  lock 
t  of  hair  on  the  *  vertex'  of  luhis's  head;  which 
'  reader  should  still  doubt,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to 
xplicit  testimony  of  Claudian  {de  Quarto  Consulat. 
.  192)  to  that  effect: 

—  "Ventura  poteslas 
Clamit  Ascnnio,  subita  cum  luce  comarum 
Iduocuus  ilagraret  apex,  Plirygioquc  volutus 
Vertice,  fataiis  rediniiri'.t  tcinpora  candor;" 

the  sense  can  be  no  other  than:  the  ^apex'  of 
mil's  hair  showed  like  blazing  fire,  yet  without  being 
4. 
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If  it  be  not  supererogration  to  add  farther  evidence, 
that  it  'was  Ascanius^s  hair,  and  not  Ascanius*s  cap, 
wliich  seemed  to  burn,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
original  from  whence  Virgil  borrowed  his  prodigy, 
namely  the  apparent  burning,  not  of  the  cap,  but  of  die 
heacj,  of  Servius  Tullius:  "Puero  dormienti,  cui  Servia 
Tullio  nomen  fuit,  caput  arsisse  ferunt,  multorum  in 
conspectu.  Plurimo  igitur  clamore  inde  ad  tantae  rei 
miraculum  orto  excitos  reges;  et  quum  quidam  familift- 
rium  aquam  ad  restinguendum  ferret,  ab  r^ina  reteo- 
tum."    LivY,  I.  39. 

1  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  informing  my 
readers  that  the  above  very  new  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
very  true  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  one ,  whose  zealous  assistance  and  eo- 
operation  has  all  along,  not  only  lightened,  but  rendered 
delightful  to  me,  the  otherwise  almost  intolerable  labor 
of  this  work,  I  mean  my  beloved  daughter  Katharine 
Olivia  Henry. 


689. 

JUPITER  OMNIPOTENS  PRECIBUS  SI  FLECTERIS  TJLLIS 
ASPICE  NOS  HOC  TANTUM  ET  SI  PIETATE  MEREMUR 
DA   DEINDE    AUGURIUM    PATER   ATQUE  HAEC   OMINA  FIRMA 


Observe  the  words  jupiter  omnipotens  (expressive  of  the 
power  to  relieve,   even   in  so  desperate  an  extremity) 
joined  to  all  the  verbs  in  the  sentence;  the  word  paT^ 
(moving  to  exert  that  power)  joined  only  to  the  imin<^ 
diate  prayer  of  the  petition,  da  deinde  auxiucm,  atO^* 
HAEC  OMiNA  FIRMA.     Scc  Comm.  V.  552. 

AspicE  Nos;  HOC  TANTUM :  Tliis  punctuation,  which  ^ 
that  of  Nich.  Heinsius,  renders  aspice  nos,  already  empl^ 
tic  by  its  position  at  the  beginnfng  of  the  line,  still  mC^^ 
emphatic  by  the  sudden  pause  wliich  separates  it  from  ^^ 
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leqtient  words ;  see  Comm.  v.  246.  Wagoner  removes  the 
(e,  and  connects  hoc  tantum  closely  with  aspice  nos  : 
:h  arrangement  —  while  it  has  the  effect,  first,  of  di- 
shing as  far  as  in  an  editor^s  power  the  emphasis  of 
emphatic  words  aspice  nos;  and,  secondly,  of  sub- 
ting  for  a  simple,  pathetic,  passionate  exclamation, 
bound  up  with  a  cool,  phlegmatic,  lawyerlike  con- 
n  or  limitation  —  is  directly  opposed  to  Virgil's  usual 
Der  which,  as  we  have  so  often  seen,  is  first  to  pre- 

U8  fully  and  boldly  with  the  main  thought  —  the 
d  conception  —  and  then  to  modify,  limit,  soften 
Dy  adapt,  or  explain,  afterwards.  And  so  precisely, 
he  present  occasion,  we  have  first  the  short,  strong, 
hatic  ASPICE  NOS,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  hoc  tan- 

do  but  so  much  and  I  am  sure  of  aU  the  rest. 
i'or  my  opinion  of  the  punctuation  of  the  Medicean, 
vhich  Wagner  here  as  well  as  in  numerous  other 
B8  has  laid  so  much  stress,  see  Comments  £n.  L  122; 
20.  Should,  however,  the  reader,  influenced  by  a 
ect  similar  to  Wagner's  for  the  punctuation  of  the 
icean,  hesitate  to  separate  words  which  have  been 
)A  by  the  punctuation  of  that  MS.,  I  beg  to  refer  him 
I  neutralisation  of  the  Medicean  punctuation,  to  the 
tly  opposite  punctuation  (aspice  nos.  hoc  tantum.) 
le  Vatican  Fragment  (Bottari),  a  MS.  of  at  least  equal 
loity  and  equal  authority  with  the  Medicean. 

iOC  TANTUM.   — 

''Sed  tantam  perraitta  cadai:  nil  poscimuB  ultra.'* 

Claud.  Bell.  Gad.  314. 
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693. 

ET   DE   CAELO  LAPSA   PER   TJMBl 
STELLA  FACEM  DUCENS  MULTA   CUU  LUCE  CUCUB 


Kat  idov^  o  aifnjp,  ov  cidov  sv  ty  ovaroAg,  ; 
axrtovg^    ctog   ekdwv   £<Tti}    c^ava  ov  rjv  x% 
Matth.  Ik  9. 

In  Saunders's  News- Letter ^  of  July  25,  184 
is,  in  an  extract  from  a  letter,  the  following  ac 
a  meteor,  seen  almost  on  the  same  spot,  and  pi 
precisely  the  same  appearances  as  that  seen  b^ 

^'Constantinople,   July   3.  —  On   Sand 
five  minutes  before  sunset,  we  had  a  splendid  si( 
The  atmosphere  was  hazy,  but  without  cloud, 
meter  about  90®.    An  immense  meteor,  like  a 
CongTCve  rocket,  darted ,  with  a  rushing:  noise,  fi 
to  west.    Its  lightning  course  was  marked  by 
of  fire,  and,  after  a  passage  of  some  forty  or 
grees,  it  burst  like  a  bombshell,  but  witliout  det 
lighting   up   the  hemisphere  with  tiie  brilliancij 
noon -day  sun.     On  its  disappearance,  a  white 
remained  in  its  track,  and  was  visible  for  nearly 
hour.    Everybody  thouglit  it  was  just  before  h 
but  it  was  seen  by  persons  twelve  and  fifteen 
the  northward,  in  the  same  apparent  position,  a 
tively  the  self- same  phenomenon.     Many  of  th( 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  bad  omen ,  whilst  others  ; 
it  to  the  warm  weather,  which  continues.    The 
meter  stands,  at  this  moment,  at  91®  in  the  sha 
in  tlie  coolest  spot  could  be  selected." 


695. 

tLLAM  Sl)SlMA  SVk>i:R  LABENT^M   CULMINA  TECTI 
CERNIMUS   IDAEA   CLARAM   SE   CONDERE    SILVA 
SIGNANTEMQUE   VIAS   TUM  LONGO    LIMITE   SULCUS 
DAT  LUCEM  ET  LATE   CIRCUM  LOCA  SLXFURE  FUMANt 


Wa8;ner  {Virff.  Br.  JEn.)  and  Forbi^er,  understanding;  the 
structure  to  be  'elaram  sig^nanlemque  vias  se  condere^ 
have  removed  the  pause  placed  by  the  two  Stephenses, 
the  two  Heinsii  and  Heyne,  after  silva*  The  pause 
should  undoubtedly  be  replaced,  signantem  being:  con^ 
nccled  by  que,  not  with  its  unlike  claram,  but  with  its 
like  laAent£m,  and  it  beings  VirgiPs  usual  method,  thus 
to  connect  a  concluding^  or  winding  up  clause »  not  with 
the  immediately  preceding'  clause,  but  with  one  more 
lemote.  See  Comments  v.  148;  lU.  571 ;  IV.  484;  V.  525. 
Ldiite,  —  track  or  path.  Contiguous  properties  being 
anciently,  as  still  very  generally  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  separated  from  each  other >  not  by  a  fence,  but 
merely  by  a  narrow  intermediate  space,  along  which  (in 
order  not  to  trespass  on  the  ground  on  either  side)  it 
^^  usual  for  those  who  had  business  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  to  walk,  the  term  Mimes',  primarily  signifying  a 
boundary  or  limit,  came  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
transition  to  signify,  a  pathy  rvay^  or  track.    Compare: 

-^  "Quoties  aniissus  eunti 
Limes?" 

Stat.  Theb.  XII.  240. 

^  often  the  way  or  path  lost^ 
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703. 

VESTROQUE    IN   NUMINE  TROJA  EST 


"In  tua,  inquit,  pater  carissime,  in  tua  sumus  custodia."  |E^ 
Petron.  p.  354.  (Ed.  Hadr.  Amst.  1669.) 


lit 


7J3. 

est  urbe  egressis  tumulus  templumoue  vetdstum 
desertae  cereris 


"Cujus  templum  erat  desertum   vetustate  vel  belli  de- 
cennalis  tempore."  Heyne.    No ;  Wagner's  explanation  fe 
the  correct  one:  '*desertae,  quod  templum  habuit  in  loeo 
infrequent!."    The  tnith  of  this  interpretation  (rested  by 
Wagner  solely  on  the  context,  and  the  similar  use  mad© 
of  the  term  *desertus'  by  other  authors)   seems  to  be 
established  by  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius ,  that  religioo 
required  that  the  temples  of  Ceres  should  be  built  (Wt- 
side  the  walls  and   in  lonely  situations:   ''item  Cereris 
extra  urbem  loco,    quo  non  semper  homines^  nisi  per 
sacrificium,  necesse  habeant  adire;"  in  order,  no  doubt, 
(see  the  Emperor  Julian's  Letter  to  Libanius,  Episi.  Mui* 
Graecan.  p.  148,)  to  pay  Ceres  the  especial  compHmenty 
that  her  worship  should  be  apart  from  ail  secular  coa- 
corns,  not  performed  en  passant. 

The  temple  of  Ceres  outside  Troy  was  therefore  a  ft  t 
place  for  the  unobserved  rendezvous  of  Eneas  and  his 
party;  as  in  real  history  the  temple  of  Ceres  outside 
Rome  was  a  fit  place  for  Piso  (the  intended  successor  to 
the  empire)  to  wait  unobserved  until  the  conspirators 
should  have  despatched  Nero:  "Interim  Piso  apud  aedem 

• 

Cereris  oppcriretur,  unde  eum  Praefectus  Fenius  et  caeten 
accitum  ferrent  in  castra."     Tacit.  Anndl.  XV.  53. 
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725. 

FERIMUR  PER   OPACA   LOCORUM 


)paca;  —  not  dark^  but  only  shady;  not  so  dark  but  that 
[>ne  could  see  the  way.  Compare  Plin.  EpisL  VII.  21 :  "Cu- 
bicula  obductis  velis  opaea,  nee  tamen  obscura,  facio." 
Also  Plin.  EptsL  Vlli.  8:  "Modicus  eollis  assurgit,  anti- 
qna  cupresso  nemorosus  et  opacus."' 


738. 

HEU  MISERO  CONJUX  FATO  NE  EREPTA  CREUSA 
SUBSTITIT  ERRAVITNE  VIA  SEU  LASSA  RESEDIT 
INCERTUM 


^'Exfiusationes  istae  ad  triplex  caput  reducuntur;  aut  ad 
fieos  et  fata,  quae  eripuerunt;  aut  ad  Aeneam,  qui  non 
potuit  animadvertere;  aut  ad  Creusam,  quae  disparuit 
sobsistens,  errans,  sedens  prae  lassitudine."  La  Cerda. 
"Conjux  mihi  misero  erepta  Creusa  fatone  substitit,  an 
crravit  de  via,  an  lassa  resedit."  Heyoe;  approved  of 
both  by  Wunderlich  and  Forbiger. 
"Musste  sie  nach  dem  Willen  des  Schicksals  stehen  blei- 
ben,  um  von  den  Feinden  getodtet  zu  werden."  Ladewig. 

lagree,  however,  entirely  with  Servius:  "Fato  erepta 
Creusa,  substititne  erravitne  via."  Eneas  is  certain  of 
one  thing  and  of  one  thing  only,  viz.  that  Creusa  was 
JWSERo  FATO  EREPTA.  How  it  happened  that  she  was  mi- 
sero FATO  EREPTA,  was  entirely  unknown  to  him  —  re- 
•"J^ned  wrapt  in  obscurity;  it  might  have  been  that  she 
^^  stopped  short,  being  afraid  to  go  on,  or  that  she 
^d  missed  her  way,  or  that  she  had  grown  weai-y,  and 
**  down  to  rest.  He  could  not  tell,  in  which  of  these 
^^e  possible  ways  it  had  happened;  but  certain  it  was 
•^t  she  had  been  misero  fato  erepta. 

iVIiSERO  FATO  erepta;  —  " milii  misero  erepta  fato." 
-yuc,  Wunderiich,  De  Bulgaris,  Forbigcr.    I  have  two 
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reasons,  however,  for  thinkings  that  misero  certainly  be- 
longs  to  FATo,  and  not  to  *mihi'  understood:  First,  the 
personal  pronoun  is  usually  expressed  when  *miscr'  is 
applied  to  the  speaker  in  the  third  case;  compare: 

—  "Heu!  heu!  quid  volui  misero  mihi?" 

£ci.  n.  58. 

—  ''Aut  quid  jam  misero  mihi  denique  restat." 

£n,  U.  70. 

—  "Hcu!  nunc  misero  mlhi  dcmum 

Exitium  infclix," 

En.  X.  849. 

seeing  that  our  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  supply 
the  personal  pronoun  to  'misero'  in  these  instances,  in 
which  there  was  no  ambiguity  to  be  apprehended  from 
its  omission,  and  yet  has  not  supplied  it  in  our  text 
where  there  was  the  ambiguity  arising  from  the  near 
vicinity  of  fato,  I  conclude  that  there  is  no  pronoun  it 
all  to  be  supplied,  and  that  the  adjective  really  belongs 
(as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  do)  to  the  substantivt 
expressed;  compare,  only  three  lines  preceding, 

*'Hic  mihi  ncscio  quod  trcpido  male  numea  amicum 
Confusam  eripuit  mentem." 

And  secondly,  fato  erepta,  without  the  additionof 
MISERO,  means  dwd  a  natural  death  (see  Livy,  IIL 
50:  "Quod  ad  se  attineat,  uxorem  sibi  fato  ereptam;" 
also  En.  IV.  696  and  Comm.);  with  the  addition  ofw- 
SEROy  fato  erepta  mcaus  died  a  violent  death;  compare: 

—  "Miseri  post  fata  Sychaei." 

En,  IV.  20. 

—  "Crudclia  secum 

Fata  Lyci." 

En.  I.  225, 

—  "Peribat 

,  •   misera  ante  diem  subitoque  accensa  furore." 

En.  IV.  090. 

In  ftirther  support  of  this  interpretation  and  the  conse- 
quent junction  of  ne,  in  the  structure,  with  suBSTinr  an* 
not  with  fato,  I  may  add  that  ne  stands,  as  I  have  bad 
It  printed  in  tke  text  (apart  from  fato,  and  quite  as  ^ 
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lependent  word),  both  in  the  Medicean  (according:  to 
g:gini)  and,  as  I  have  myself  personally  ascertained,  in 
1  Leipzig  No.  35  and  in  the  Dresden.  The  only  other 
S.  I  have  examined  respecting  the  passage,  are  the 
ipzig  No.  36  which  has  *fatone',  and  the  Gudian 
).  70)  which  has  unaccountably  *fatone  a  erepta', 
m  which  single  instance  let  the  uninitiated  reader 
ipne  to  himself  with  what  myriads  of  gross  errors 
in  the  best  MSS.  abound,  and  how  almost  hopeless  a 
k  it  is  to  grope  among  them  for  the  truth.  The 
nted  separation  of  ne  from  fato,  adopted  by  several 
the  ancient  editors  and,  amongst  others,  by  R.  Stephens 
1  Ambrogi,  as  well  as  by  the  Modena  £d.  of  J475,  and 
ly  justified  by  Servius  (see  above),  is  quite  necessary 
prevent  readers  from  being  misled  by  the  mechanical 
tmgement  into  a  false  understanding  of  the  passage. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  proper  place  to  observe,  that 
are  seems  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charge 
ich  has  so  frequently  been  brought  against  Eneas,  that 
deserted, ^r  at  least  neglected,  his  wife.  It  was  ne- 
isary  to  divide  the  party,  in  order  the  better  to  escape 
Jervation  by  the  Greeks;  and  not  only  the  greater  im- 
nlity  of,  but  stronger  natural  tie  to,  the  father  and 
»  child,  rendered  it  imperative  to  bestow  the  first  and 
ef  care  on  them.  If  Eneas's  direction  that  Creusa 
)Dld  keep,  not  merely  behind,  but  far  behind 
longe  servet  vestigia  conjux"),  excite  animadversion, 
eg  to  suggest,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the  se- 
dation should  be  to  some  considerable  distance,  not 
rely  in  order  to  ensure  its  being  effectual  for  the  pur- 
5e  above  mentioned,  but  in  order  to  afford  Creusa 
•self  the  chance  of  escape,  in  case  of  the  miscarriage 
those  who  led  the  way.  With  this  account  of  Eneas's 
8  of  Creusa  compare  Gothe's  not  less  charming  de- 
iption  of  Epimetheus's  loss  of  Pandora,  in  his  un- 
ished  dramatic  piece  entitled  Pandora. 
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755. 

SIMUL  IPSA   SILENTIA   TERREnV 


So  Tacitus,  not  less  finely  of  Vitellius:  **In  palatium 
reg^rcditur,  vastum  desertumquc  ....  terret  solitudo  el 
tacentes  loci."    Jlist.  111.  84. 

**Ei»  scbrcckt  miek  sclbst  das  wcscnlotic  Schweigen." 

Schiller,  Braui  von  Messina. 


756. 
61  FORTE  PEDEM   SI  FORTE  TULISSET 


**Sive,  qiiod  li'.»u  timvo!  sivc  suporstcs  eris.** 

Ovid.  Ilfnoid.  XIII.  164. 


759. 

EXSUPERANT   FLAMMAE    FURIT  AE8TUS   AD    AURAS 


'*])ic  Flammo  prassdnd  sclion  ziini  llimmcl  scIiIu^j;.*' 

ScniLLER,   nuhdm  Tell,  Acl  V. 


769. 
IMPLEVI    CLAMORE    VIAS    MAESTUSQUE   CREUSAM 
KEyUll>OUAM    INGEMINANS   ITERUMoUE   ITEKUMOl-E   VOCAVl 


Compare   Orpheus    calling    on   Kurydicc   in   the   fo^^ 
Geoif^^ic,  and  Pope's  fine  imiUUion: 

"Kurydicc  tlie  woods, 
Eurydice  the  floods, 
Kurydicc   the  rocks  and  hollow  mountains  rung.*' 
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781. 

ET  TKRRAM   HESPERIAM  VENIES   UBI  LYWUS  ARVA 
INTER   OPIMA   VIRUM  LENI   FIX  IT  AGMINE  TYBRIS 
ILLIC  RES   LAETAE   REGNUMQUE  ET  REGIA  CONJUX 
PARTA   TI6I  LACRYMAS   OILECTAE   PELLE   CRECSAE 


BI  LYDIUS    ARVA    AC.    — 

"Wo  jctzt  die  Muolta  zwischen  Wiesen  rinnt." 

Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Act  IT. 

Arva  OPIMA.  —  "Terra  fertilis."  Dohatus.  "Fruitful 
;lds."  Surrey.  No;  *opimus'  is  not  fruitful^  but  m 
ime  condition;  in  that  condition  sciz.,  of  which  fruitful- 
»s  is  the  consequence.  Land  is  *opima'  (in  prime 
edition ,  or  of  (he  best  quality) ,  before  it  bears ,  and 
ren  before  the  seed  is  put  into  it;  it  is  not  fruitful^ 
itil  it  bears.  'Opiinus'  has  precisely  the  same  meanings 
hen  applied  to  aninials;  viz.,  in  prime  condition;  not, 
I  incorrectly  stated  by  Gesner,  Forcellini,  and  ail  lexico- 
aphers,  fat;  fatness  being:  only  one  of  the  qualities 
icessary  to  entitle  an  animal  to  be  styled  *opimus'. 
lis  primitive  sense  of  *opimus'  (to  which  its  meaning:s 
the  expressions  'spolia  opima',  *opima  facundia'  *c. 
e  but  secondary,)  is  expressed  in  French  by  the  phrase 
«  hon  point  \ 

Drydcn  has  his  reward  with  the  English  reader  for 
inf,'  himself  no  trouble  about  such  niceties,  but  sub- 
tuting:  at  once,  for  the  Virgilian  thoug^ht,  whatever 
■a,  suited  *ad  captum  vulgi',  came  first  into  his  mind: 

"Where  gentle  Tyber  from  his  bed  beholds 
The  flowery  meadows,  and  the  feeding  folds." 

*gil  is  innocent  of  all  but  the  first  three  words. 

Arva  inter  opima  virum.  —  With  Heyne  I  refer  virum 
ARVA,  and  not  with  Burmann  and  Forcellini  to  opima: 
rst,  because  Virgil,  on  the  other  occasions  on  which 

has  used  the.  word  *opimus',  has  used  it  absolutely. 
'Condly,  because  *opimus'  in  the  forty  examples  of 
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its  use  quoted  by  the  industry  of  Foreellini  stands  al»- 
soiute  in  thirty -eight,  and  only  in  two  is  connected  with 
a  case,  wlilch  case  is  not  tlie  genitive,  but  the  ablative. 
Thirdly,  because,  even  although  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  Virgil,  or  of  other. good  authors,  to  join  'opi- 
mus'  to  the  genitive,  the  phrase  *opima  virum'  were  neither 
elegant  nor  poetic.  Fourthly,  because  opima,  taken 
absolutely,  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  plain  intention 
of  the  Apparition,  viz.  to  recommend  Hesperia  to  Eneas; 
taken  in  connection  with  virum,  contradicts  that  inten- 
tion, a  country  being  the  less  eligible  to  new  settlers, 
in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  it  is  already  'opima  virum '.^ 

Dilectae;  —  not  merely  loved ,  but  loved  by  choice  o 
preference.    An  exact  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  thii 
word  enables  us  to  observe  the  consolation  which  Creu 
ministers  to  herself  in  the  delicate  opposition  of  dujecta 

CREUSAE  to   REGIA    CONJUX  PARTA. 


785. 

NON  EGO  MYRMIDONUM  SEDES   DOLOPUMV^  SUPERBA9 
ASPICIAM  AUT   GRAJIS    SERVITUM   MATRIBUS   IBO 
DARDANIS   ET   DIVAE   VENERIS  NURUS 


**Cleop.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  court , 
Not  once  be  chastised  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  duli  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varlotry 
Of  censuring  Rome? 

Anion.  Sf  Cleop,,   Act  V.  Sc.  2, 
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790. 

EC  UBI   DICTA   DEDIT  LACRYMANTEM  ET  MULTA   VOLENTEM 
ERE   DESERUIT   TENUESQUE    RECESSIT  IN  AURAS 
I  CONATUS    IBI   COLLO    DARE   BRACHIA    CIRCUM 
1  FRUSTRA   COMPRENSA  MANUS  EFFUGIT  IMAGO 


"This  having  said,   she  left  me  all  in  tears, 
And  minding  much  to  speak;  hut  sho  was  gone, 
And  subtly  fled  into  the  weightless  air. 
Thrice  raught  I  with  mine  arms  to  accoll  her  neck: 
Thrice  did  my  hands*  vain  hold  the  imagtt  escape, 
Like  nimble  winds,  and  like  the  flying  dream. 
So,  night  spent  out,  retium  I  to  my  feres: 
And  there,  wondering,  I  find  together  swarmed 
A  new  number  of  mates,  mothers,  and  men; 
A  rout  exiled,    a  wretched  multitude. 
From  each -where  flock  together,  prcst  to  pass 
With  heart  and  goods,  to  whatsoever  land 
By  sliding  seas,  nie  listed  them  to  lead. 
And  now  rose  Lucifer  above  the  ridge 
Of  lusty  Ide,  and  brought  the  dawning  light; 
The  Greeks  held  the  entries  of  the  gates  beset: 
Of  help  there  was  no  hope.     Then  gave  I  place. 
Took  up  my  sire,  and  hasted  to  the  hill." 

are  the  concluding  words  of  Surrey's  translation 

e  second  book  of  the  Eneis;  such  the  sweet,  chaste 

!,  which  the  bloody  axe  of  an  obscene  and  niffian 

silenced  for  ever,  at  the  age  of  thirty;  Diis  alitor 

(!•    And  this,  let  the  reader  observe,  is  blank  vei*so 

;  cradle;  before  it  has  acquired  the  sinewy  strength, 

nanly  dignity,  the  high,  chivalrous  port,  of  Shake- 

•e  and  Milton.    Let  hhn,  further,  compare  these  lines 

the  corresponding  rhymes  of  Dryden,  and  then 

witli  astonishment  (astonishment  at  the  unequal  re- 

s  of  human  deserv^ings) ,    that  Surrey's  biographer 

Nott)   deems  it  praise,    to    comi)are  him  with  that 

ie  and  reckless  writer;    and  that  Pr.  Johnson,  and 

Milton,  was  so  little  aware,  not  of  his  merits  only, 

R 
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but  almost  of  his  existence,  that  the  former  writes  in  his 
life  of  Milton,  "The  Earl  of  Surrey  is  said  (is  said!) 
to  have  translated  one  of  Virgil's  books  without  rliymef 
and  the  latter  (Preface  to  Paradise  Lost)  claims  for  his 
great  poem  the  (perhaps)  only  praise  to  which  it  is  not 
entitled,  that  it  is  "the  first  example  in  English,  of  ancient 
liberty  recovered  to  heroic  poem,  from  the  troublesome 
and  modern  bondage  of  rhyming.'' 

Deseruit.  —  Observe  the  tender  reproach  contained 
in  this  word;  observe,  also,  that  it  is  spoken,  not  of 
Creusa  (on  whom  the  exquisite  judgment  of  the  poet  is 
careful  not  to  throw  even  the  shadow  of  an  imputation), 
but  of  the  apparition,  against  which  it  falls  harmless, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  expresses  tlie  bereavement  oC 
Eneas,  and  his  affection  towards  his  wife,  as  strongly, 
nay  more  strongly,  than  if  it  had  been  spoken  directly 
of  Creusa  herself.  How  the  word  must  have  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  Dido!  Deseruit;  deserted;  therefore  left  him 
free  to  form  a  new  attachment. 

Tek  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum  &c.  — 

*^Tre  volte  dietro   a  lei  ie  mani  avvinsi, 
E  tante  mi  toruai  con  esse  al  petto." 

Daute,  Purgat,  U.  80. 

"Stringebam  brachia,  sed  jam  perdideram  quam  ten^ 
bam."     St.  Ambros.  Orat.  de  oh.  Pat.  FraU  Lib.  I.  19- 


The  Davideis,  tliat  wild,  unequal,  and  irregular,  but 
highly  poetic,  effusion  of  the  neglected  Cowley,  is  » 
paraphrase,  and  in  many  places  almost  a  translation,  of 
the  two  first  books  of  the  Eneis.  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau 
("qui  fait  d'un  vain  pupitre  un  second  llion,"  Lutrin,  c  /-) 
is  a  very  elegant,  witty  and  amusing  parody  of  thesecoad* 


ffl. 


10. 

UTTpRA   CUM   PATRIAE   LACRYMANS   PORTUSQUE   RELINQUO 
KT  CAMPOS  UBI  TROJA  FUIT 


In  the  more  trivial,  no  less  than  in  the  more  important, 
features  of  his  character,  Eneas  is  drawn  after  Jason: 
not  only  is  he  the  daring  adventurer,  the  intrepid  navi- 
Sator,  the  faithless  seducer,  but  he  leaves  home  weeping: 

JnxffvoBt^  yatrfg  ano  nuxQidoq  ofifiai*  wnnuv" 

Apoll.  Khod.  I.  534. 

See  Comm.  En.  IV.  143  and  305. 

FuiT.  —  Was  once,  and  is  no  longer.    See  Comm. 
L  16,  and  II.  325. 


18. 

AEHEADASQUE  M£0   NOMEIf  DE  NOMINE  FDVGO 
SACRA   DIONAEAE   MATRI   DIVISQUE  FEREBAM 
AUSPICIBUS   COEPTORUM   OPERUM  SUPEROQUE  NITENTEM 
CAEUGOLUM  REGI  MACTABAM  IN   LTTTORS  TAURUM 


—  "ZTe*.    IT^fcnoy  orofia  rjj  noXei 

Owrat  futa  tovro, 

Aristopr.  Aves,  810. 
1 


2  ni 

NlTENTEM    CAFXICOLDM   REGI    MACTABAM    ....    TAURUM.  — 

It  appears  from  one  of  the  Emperor  Julian's  Epistles 
to  Libanius  (Epist.  Mut.  GraecanJ  that  the  offering  of  a 
*nitens  taurus'  to  Jupiter  was  regal:  ^^Eihjoa  rw  Ju 
ftaaikixioq  zavQov  Xtvxov.  "  with  which  compare: 

,   .   Kqovkovu** 

HoM.  n,  p.  m. 
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34. 

mifK  HOVWS  ANlBtO   IfYIII>HA9  VENERABAH  AGREOTKS 
fkRAPIVDMOUS  PATBIUi  GETICIS  0™  PRAE^IDBT   ARV|fi 
W%%  6KCUHJ>Ali£NT  VISUS   Qll^QUE  LEVARENT 


NvMPHAS  AGBESTfiS,  —  the  Hamadryads,  who  had  the  irecs 
under  their  special  p^otQcUon;  see  Ovid.  Metam,  VIIL 
741  and  seq.  where  we  have  an  account  of  a  prodig^y 
similar  to  that  in  the  text.  The  same  story,  scarcely 
even  modernized,  cuts  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Tasso's 
collection  of  stolen  goods,  Canto  XIII.  St.  41. 

Rite  secundarent  visus.  —  "Sie  mochten  segnen  meine 
Augen  (den  Blick)."  Ladewig.  I  prefer  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  *ostentum',  *portentum';  compare:  "Jussa 
numinis,  suos  Ptolelnaeique  visus,  ingruentia  mala,  ex- 
ponit."     Tacit,  mst  TV,  84. 

OMHNotw  LEVARENT.  —  ***Le  V a f  e'  ist  hier  *defleclere', 
*avertere',  abw^den,  abhaften,"  Supfle;  who  quotes 
(HoR.  Od,  IL  17.  27): 

"Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebi^p 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextra  levasset.** 

StUt  mpre  a}Jtpf apjriate  is : 
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'J9uUa  rtUela  foret  Romaai  oominis  umbra, 
Ni  pater  ille  tiius  jamjaoi  ruilura  subisset 
Pondera,  turbatamque  ratem,  ccrtaquc  Icvasset 
Tfaufra^iura  commune  manu." 

Claud,  de  IV.  Cdnsui.  Honor,  59. 


42. 

PARCE  PIAS    8CiXKRARE  MANUS  NON  ME  TIBI  TROJA 
EXTERNUM   TCUT 


mi  your  tender  *  and  compassionate  hands  do  an 
ir  only  for  brutal  hands,  viz.  disturb  the  grave  of 

« 

low  countryman  and  relative.    See  Comments  En, 


47. 

TUM  VERO  ANCIPITI  MENTEM  FORMIDINE  PRESSUS 


ipm.  —  "Duplici una,  quod  sepulchrum  laeserat : 

a,  quod  metuere  coeperat  laesum  ipsum."  Servius. 
1   zwiefacher    Furcht,    veranlassl    durch    das  ge- 
ne Blut  und  die  vernommenen  Worte  des  Polydo- 
Ladewig. 

*^error  ben  tltro,  a  un  tal  parlar,  m*  invade 
£d  i  sensi  e  la  mente.** 

ALFIERIa 

his  is  wholly  erroneous;  Eneas  had  but  one  fear, 
that  occasioned  by  the  whole  prodigy  —  by  the 
I  and  words  taken  ail  together  —  and  this  fear 
!  him  *anceps*;  not  know  which  of  two  courses 
hould  take;  whether  persist  in  his  inteation  of 
ig  in  Thrace,  or  obey  the  warning  voice  and  blood, 
sritbdraw  from  that  country  at  once.  Thus  *anceps'. 


4  m 

fiesituting  between  two  courses,  he  applies  to  a  council 
of  Chiefs  for  advice  fv.  58): 

**Delectos  popuH  ad  proceres  primumque  parentem 
Monstra  Deum  refero,  et  quae  sit  senlenlia  posco." 

TuM  VERO.  —  The  effect  on  Eneas's  mind  is  accurately 
proportioned  to  the  cause  —  increases  with  the  increase 
of  the  prodigy.  Tlie  drops  of  blood  fill  him  with  horror: 

—  "Mihi  frigidus  horror 
Membra  quatit,  gclidusque  coit  formidine  sanguis;" 

but  do  not  deter  him  from  his  purpose;  on  the  con- 
trary, excite  his  curiosity ,  make  him  desire  to  probe  the 
matter  further  ;  not  so  the  warning  voice;  tliat  product 
the  full  effect  —  makes  him  not  only  desist  from  vior 
lating  the  tomb  further,  but  makes  him  doubtful  whether 
he  ought  not  altogether  to  abandon  his  project  of  setUinj 
in  Thrace.  The  emphatic  words  tum  vero  point  to  this 
complete  effect.     Compare: 

"Turn  vero  tremefacta  novus  per  pectora  cunctis 
Insinuat  pavor." 

En.  U.  228; 

where  sec  Comm.  See  also  Comments  En,  II.  105; 
IV.  396,  440,  571. 


56. 


QUID   NON   MORTAUA   PECTORA   COdS 
AURI  SACRA   FAMES 


Dante,  unaccountably  mistaking  the  bitter  reprehension 
of  avarice  for  an  eulogy  of  thrift,  thus  paraphrases  this 
passage, 

'*Pcrche  non  reggi  tu,  o  sacra  fame 
Deir  oro,  Tappelito  de'  mortali?" 

Purgtii.  XIU:  40* 


m  6 

I  nfhy,  0  sacrid  love  of  tj^id,  fMderaiest  thou  not 
appetite?  or.  In  other  words,  Would  that  we  had 
h  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  money  as  might 
rain  the  lavish  expenditure  attendant  on  the  indul- 
ce  of  sensual  and  luxurious  appetites;  consequent- 
—  as  might  restrain  the  appetites  theniselves. 
This  ^oss  misconception,  not  to  say  perversion,  of 
favorite  author's  meaning  in  one  of  his  plainest  ancj 
t  mistakable  passages,  proving,  as  it  does  beyond 
doubt,  that  Dante's,  like  our  own  Shakespeare's, 
wledge  of  the  Latin  lAnguage  and  therefore  of 
$sical  literature  generally,  was  wholly  incommensu- 
>  Willi  his  poetical  genius,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
plification  of  the  truth  (so  consolatory  to  the  humble, 
I  in  these  days  so  much  despised,  scholar  and  critic) 
on  omnia  possumus  omnes." 


63. 

STANT  MANIBUS  ARAE 
CAERULEIS  MAESTAE  VITUS  ATRAQIJE  CUPRESSO 
ET  CmCUM  ILIADES  CRINEM  DE  MORE  SOLUTAE 
INFERIMUS  TEPUK)  SPUMANTIA  CYAIBIA  LACTE 


Africa  "puUes  et  panis  el  merum**  were  brought 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  even  In  the  times  of  St. 
^stin  and  St.  Ambrose.  The  custom  was  omitted 
the  latter,  "quia  ilia  quasi  parentalia  superslilioni 
itilium  essent  simillima."  See  St.  August.  Confess, 
2,  Throughout  continental  Europe  at  the  present 
r,  the  making  of  wreaths  and  garlands  for  tombs 
es  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  those 
Mrths  and  garlands  being  periodically  renewed  during 
ong  series  of  years  by  the  affection  of  relatives  or 
*nd8,  or  even   of  strangers.     The   fresh  wreath  still 

2 
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han^  on  the  ancient  monument  of  Abeiard  and  Heloise 
in  the  cemelery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at  Paris. 


75. 

PIUS   ARCIT£N£NS 


1  IDS,  —  compassionate  and  affectionate  towards  the 
island  on  account  of  its  having  been  his  own  birth  place. 
See  En.  L  14  and  Coram.,  and  ///.  42  and  Coram. 


79. 

EGRESSI  VENERAMUR  APOLUNIS  URBEM  • 


*Venerari\  nQoqwvHV^  see  Nep.  in  Conon.  TIL  3.  The 
particular  form  of  the  adoration  (which  it  will  be  ob- 
served is  re[>eated  on  arriving  at  the  temple  itself,  see 
V.  84)  is  perhaps  now  not  to  be  ascertained. 


92. 

MUr.IRE  ADVTIS  CORTINA  RECLUSIS 


For  information   concerning   the   cortina  see  Cynlhiitf 

Cenetensis   and  La  Cerda.    The   word  is  preserved  in 

the  Italian;   see  Dizionario  delta  Lingua  Italiana,  U' 

vomo  1838;   also  Poesie  di  Giovanni  Fantoni ;  frag^ 

Arcadi,  Labindo;  Italia.  1823.  3  Tom. : 

"Lascia  di  Delfo  la  vocal  cortina 
Febo  che  lavi  il  biondo  crin  nel  Xante, 
Reca  salute  alia  gentil  Nerina 
Padre  del  canto." 

Ode  ad  Apollo,  per  malattiu  di  Ifen^- 

'Cortina*   is   no  doubt  the  root  of  our  English  curt^ 
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116. 

MODO   JDPITER   ADSIT 


Sciz.  in  his  capacity  of  God  of  the  weather;   compare 
Qmg.  IL  419: 

*£t  jam  maturis  metucudus  Jupiter  uvis." 


I'  '  n    fc 


123. 

SEDESQUE   ASTARE  REUCTAS 


Ihe  structure  is  not  'sedes  astare  relictas',  nor  the 
neaoing,  the  seats  stand  abandoned,  but  the  structure 
i  'sedes  relictas  astare',  and  Uie  meaning,  the 
wUs  abandoned  (sciz.  by  the  enemy,  as  stated  in 
Ike  preceding  clause)  *«£/-stant',  stand  ready  for  us -r^ 
to  (nir  hand.  The  passage  being  thus  understood, 
fn)  there  is  no  tautology;  (b)  the  two  clauses 
perfectly  correspond,  the  infinitive  being  in  each  the 
emphatic  word;  and  (c)  its  proper  meaning  to  stand 
by,  or  ready,  or  at  hand,  is  preserved  to  the  compound 
^aml;  compare  ''caeruleus  supra  caput  astitit 
imber,"  v.  194;  "arrectis  auribus  as  to,"  //.  303. 
'%o  sum  Rafael  unus  ex  septem,  qui  astamus  ante 
iominum."    Tobias,  XII.  15. 


126. 

OLEARON  NTVEAMQUE  PARON  SPARSASQUE  PER  aequor 
CYCLADAS  £T  CREBRiS  LEGIMUS  FRETA  CONSITA  TERRIS 
NAUTICUS  EXORITUR  VARIO  CERTAMINE  CLAMOR 
HORTANTUR  SOCII  CRETAM  PROAVOSQUE  PETAMUS 


Apparet,  'concita*,  ut  lectionem  difficiliorem ,  esse 
MInendum:  ncc,  si  consita  legas,  commode  subjici 
is.  128  et  129."    Wagner. 


8 

I   do   not  agree   in   this  Opinion;    on   Ihe  conlranff 

I  think  thai  the  'difiiciJior  lectio'  is,  generally  speaking, 

quite  as  often  incorrect  as  the  *facilis'  and  *  vulgaris', 

and   that  verses  128  and  129  not  only  agree  with  t^ 

reading  consita,    but  (see  below)   go  to  confirm  that 

reading,   and   agree  much  belter  with  it  than  with  the 

reading  'concita*.    A  belter  argument  for'concila* 

is   derivable  from   the   almost  overpowering  weight  of 

MS.  authority  in  favor  of  that  reading.     Yet  I  venluic 

here,  as  in  one  or  two  places  elsewhere,  and  especially 

in   the   case  of  'Nixae*,   £n.  L  452,   to  go  counter  to 

the  weight  of  MS.  authority  In  order  to  obtain  a  mueh 

beUer   sense.     The    idea  contained   in   the  expres8i(« 

'freia  concita  terris'^  ihe  seas  vioientlp  stirred  wf^ 

greatly  excUed,  put  into  vehemeni  comunMon  (for  such 

is  the  force  of  'con^-cita')  by  the  lands  ( the  moveabto 

and  moving  by  the  fixed),  seems  io  me  so  highly  Jn^* 

correct,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  wordi 

are  from  ihe  pea  of  Virgil ;    the  more  especially  as  fB 

all  the  other  instances  in  which  Virgil  uses  this  woid^ 

he  applies  it  to  the  moving,  not  to  ihe  resisting^  power. 

Add  to   this  that   (he  words  LEOUitd  and  ^uilnfohnur'' 

imply  an  easy,    skimmings    unobstructed   motion,  end 

would  not  have  been  employed  by  Virgil   to  eXpsesi 

the  motion  of  Uie  vessels  over  'ooncitaf^eta\  TNe 

wind  besides  was  fair,  and  Crete  reached^  without  difr 

culty   or  danger,  on  the  third  day.    The  picture  which 

I   think   it  has   been  Virgil's  intention   to   place  before 

the  reader,  has  been  thus  beautifully  painted  by  Avienus: 

^Hiiic  Spoilid««  cfebro  proda^unt  cespite  9es«; 
^Dcnsa  terenato  ceu  splendent  stdcra  caeio." 

JOescr^  Orb,  Tttrme,  7Jfi. 

In  answer  to  Heyne's  objection  ("denique  non  intdligo, 
quam  poeticum  hoc  sit,  lam  accurate  Cycladas  et  Spo- 
radas  disUnguere,  quod  vix  in  geogrophicis  libellis  J^ 
solel")  I  beg  to  say,  tliat  no  ^uch  distinction  is  ialead^d 
by   the  poet,   as   clearly  appears   i'romtk^  opplioali^ 
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of  the  tenn  spabsas  (characteristic  of  the  Sporades,  see  the 
lexicographers,  in  -voc.  *Sporades',  and  Mela  11.  7)  to  the 
Cydados,  under  which  name  are  here  comprehended 
lU  the  islands  of  the  Egean ;  precisely  for  the  purpose  of 
ibowing  >vhich  meaning  (viz.  that  not  merely  one  group 
^islands  is  intended,  but  the  iivhole  of  the  islands  lying 
scattered  like  seed  over  the  face  of  the  Egean ,)  the 
wppienientary  £r  crebris  LEonnTs  freta  consita  tsrius 
is,  according  to  the  poet's  usual  manner,  subjoined, 
the  poet  is  not  singular  in  this  general  application  of 
flie  tenn  Cyclades;  for  Suidas:  ^'SnoQad^q  vrjaoi^  ag 
EKoi  KvxXadag  h^otfmv,  ai  ep  ro)  Aiyamy  Nor  is 
coastTA  altogether  devoid  of  authority.  It  is  according 
to  Wagner  himself  the  reading  of  the  Palatine;  accord- 
ag  to  Heyne  of  Moret.  1 . ;  and  I  have  found  it  in  one 
of  the  Munich  MSS.  (No.  523).  It  has  been  ado{>ted 
by  both  the  Heinsii  (the  younger  of  whom  [see  Bur- 
mann]  pronounces  this  very  strong  opinion  concerning 
the  rival  reading:  "Concila,  men  dose"),  by  H.  Steph- 
ens, by  Burmann,  by  Jaeck  after  the  examination  of 
several  MSS.,  and  by  the  Baskerville.  It  is  however 
but  candid  to  say  that  I  have  found  'concita'  in  the 
Petrarchian,  in  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  in  all  the  Vienna 
MSS.  which  I  examined,  seven  in  number,  and  in 
Nos.  1S059  and  21562  of  the  Munich,  in  the  Gudian. 
Ihe  Dresden,  and  both  the  Leipzig. 

Nauticus  exoritur  vario  certamine  clamor.  —  That 
ftese  words  express,  not  (as  has  been  urged  in  objection 
*o  the  reading  consita  in  the  preceding  line  and  in 
favor  of  *concila*)  the  clamorous  exertions  of  the 
sailors  contending  with  rough  seas,  but  simply  the 
clamors  and  exertions  usual  among  sailors  on  leaving 
port,  is  sufRcienily  shown,  first,  by  the  terms  certamine 
^^^  CL.VMOR  which  are  the  very  terms  used  by  Virgil 
*n  every  one  of  his  descriptions  of  leaving  port;  sec 
^^'  III,  290,  067  (where  the  exception  proves  the 
^^)  md  M8;  IV.  411;    V.  778  ^c;    compare  also 
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Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  1153,  \vhere  the  very  quietness  orUi< 
sea  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  increased  exertions  of  th< 
crew ;  andsecondly,  by  the  words  cretam  proavosquj 
PETAMus,  which  so  indisputably  express  the  mutual  ex 
hortations  of  the  sailors  to  set  out  for  Crete  ae 
cording  to  the  instructions  and  encouragement  re 
ceived  from  Anchises  (w,  114. 115  ^c),  that  it  has  beei 
proposed  by  Wagner  (see  Heyne's  V,  L.  in  loc),  forget- 
fUl,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  support  which  he  hac 
found  for  his  reading  'concita'  in  the  subsequent  cer 
TAMiNE  CLAMOR,  to  take  the  whole  three  verses  128 
129,  130  from  their  present  position,  and  place  them 
where,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  been  placed  by  % 
writer  more  studious  than  Virgil  of  preserving  the  re- 
gular, prosaic  order  of  narrative,  sciz.  immediately  aflei 
"peiagoque  voiamus." 


130. 

PROSEQUITUR  SURGENS  A  PUPPI  VENTUS  EUNTES 


**Stcigender  Wind  vom  Steuer  verfolgl  die  rustige  MecrfahrL" 

Voss. 

No;  but  'begleiteV,  escorts,  convoys,  goes  along  wUh^ 
not  as  of  the  party,  but  as  an  inferior  goes  along  wilh 
a  superior  for  the  sake  of  protection,  or  honor,  w 
some  such  purpose.     Compare: 

'*Hi8  ubi  turn  natum  Anchises  unaque  Sibyllam 
Prosequitur  dicUs,  portaque  emittil  eburna." 

En,  VI,  Sg?, 

**Nam  novum  maritum  ct  novam  nupUim  volo 
Bus  prosequi  (novi  hominum  mores  maleficos) 
Ne  quis  eam  abripiat." 

Plaut.  Casin.  IV.  2.  3. 

"Prosequitur  latcri  assultans." 

Val.  riAcc.  n.  504. 
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"Ipse  viros  gradient  ad  primi  littoris  undam 
Prosequitur  Phineus." 

Val.  Flacc.  rV.  628. 

No  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  the  word  either 
by  Caro  or  Dryden ,  most  probably  because  neither  of 
Ihera  understood  it.  Ruaeus,  more  valiant,  boldly  sets 
il  down,  ^propellU\ 
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HORTOR  AMARE  FOCOS  ARCEMQUE  ATTOLLERE  TECTIS 
JAMQUE  FERE  SICCO  SUBDUCTAE  LITTORE  PUPPES 
CONNUBIIS  ARVISQUE  NOVIS  OPERATA  JUVENTUS 


Amare  focos.  —  Not  merely  to  love  the  domestic  hearth, 
but  io  stay  close  beside  it.  Compare  En,  V.  163  and 
Comm.;  also  "Anialque  janua  limen.'*  Hon.  Carm, 
I  25.  4. 

Arcemque  ATTOLLERE  TECTIS.  —  **Arx  altollatuT,  quae 
praesidium  sit  teclis.  Deformant  aliqui  loci  hujus  inter- 
pretalionem ,  cum  poeta  nihil  aliud  dicat  quam ,  horlor, 
ol  domos  construanl,  illisque  arcem  superimponant." 
la  Cerda.  That  this  criticism  is  entirely  erroneous, 
and  the  modem  interpretation  {''Tectis,  sexto  casu, 
c^oUi,  eadem  ralione  dictum  qua  supra  vers.  46  *jacu- 
fe  increscere*"  —  Forbiger)  correct,  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  Slatius's  exactly  parallel  expression: 

"Jam  natat  omne  nemus;  caeduntur  robora  classi: 
Silva  minor  remis:  femim  laxatur  ad  usus 
Innumeros,  quod  rostra  liget,  quod  muniat  arma, 
Belligeros  quod  frenel  equos,  quod  mille  catenis 
Squaleates  nectal  tunicas,  quod  sanguine  fumet, 
Vulneraque  alta  bibat,  quod  conspirante  veneno 
Impellat  mortes;  tcnuaiitquc  humenlia  saxa 
Altritu,  ct  nigjis  addunt  mucronibus  iras. 
Ifec  modus,  aut  arcus  lentare,  aut  fundere  glandes, 
Aut  torrere  sudes,  galeasque  attoUere  con  is." 

AchiU,  I.  42S. 
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Attollere  TEcns  is  Ihercfore  a  poetical  equivftlenl  for 
build  up  high,  as  *aggrcdior  dictis*  is  for  address,  'ex- 
pediam  diclis'  for  explain,  <fec. ;  see  Comm.  A«. //.  iiW. 
Compare  En,  II.  185: 

"Ilanc  tamcn  inimcnsain  Galclias  attollere  molem 
Roboribus  textis  caeloquc  cducere  jassit" 

CONNDBUS     ARVISQUE    NOVIS    OPERATA    JUVKIITU9.    —   One 

of  the  numerous  verses  which  Peerlkamp  thinks  should 
be  expunged  as  unworthy  of  Virgil.  That  critic's  ar- 
gument on  this  occasion,  if  it  does  not  edify,  will  at 
least  surprise  and  amuse,  the  reader. 


148. 

EFTIGIES  SACRAE  DIMJM  PIIHYGnQUE  PENATES 
QUOS  MECDM  AB  TROJA  MEDUSQUE  EX  IGNIBUS  UBBIS 
EXTULERAM  VISI  ANTE  OCULOS  ASTABE  JACENTIS 
IN  SOMNIS  MULTO  MAXIFESTI  LUMIXE  QUA  SE 
PLENA  PER  INSERTAS  FUNDEBAT  LUNA  FENESTRAS 


Confirmatory  of  the  interpretation  that  effigies  and 
PHRYGii  PENATES  are  spoken  of  the  one  object,  viz.  the 
statues  of  the  Gods  Penates,  which  Eneas  had  vritb 
him  in  his  ship,  is  that  passage  of  Ovid  (ex  Ponio  IL 
8.  57)  where  the  poet  describes  himself  as  worshipping 
the  imprints  of  Augustus's  family  on  coins  sent  to  him 
from  Rome,  and  where  there  is  a  similar  Endiadys  in 
the  case  of  Uiis  same  term  ^effigies': 

**Felices  illi,  qui  non  simulacra,  sed  ipsos, 
Quique  Deum  coram  corpora  vera  ▼idenf. 
Quod  quoniam  nobis  invidit  inutile  fatam, 
Quos  dedit  ara  votis  effigieraquc  eolo." 

Jacentis  in  somnis.  —  Some  editors,    and  amongst 
others  Heyne  in  his  last  edition  (1793),  read  'insoiU"' 
nis',    on  Uie   ground   that   Eneas   himself  informs  u^ 
(v.  173)  that  he  had  not  been  asleep.     That  this  coO'' 
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ttsion  is  deduced  iVoni  a  false  premiss,  and  that  the 
ords,  ''Nee  sopor  ilkid  erat"  mean,  not  O^at  was  not 
f^,  but  tkai  was  not  ike  effect  of  sleepy  i.  e.  9ifms 
4  a  mere  dream,  hut  a  supernatural  revelation  made 
rmg  sleq^,  appears  clearly  on  a  comparison  of  this 
\\m  with  the  vision  (En,  VIII.  ^&seq.)  in  which 
leas  saw  the  God  Tiberinus,  and  concerning;  which 
)  are  clearly  and  expressly  told,  first,  that  Eneas 
w  that  vision  during;  his  sleep,  ''Procuhuit  seramque 
dit  per  membra  quietem,"  v.  30;  and  ''Nox  Aenean 
mnusque  reliquit,"  v,  67  (tlie  former  of  which  expres* 
ms  corresponds  exactly  with  jacentis  m  sommis  in 
e  passage  before  us);  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  not 
e  effect  of  sleep,  i.  e.  was  not  a  mere  dream;  ''Ne 
aa  putes  haetc  flngere  somnum"  (v.  42),  words  as 
ariy  as  possible  equivalent  to  ''Nee  sopor  iilud  erat." 
)mpare  also  In  the  sixth  Eclogue  (v.  14 J:  "Silenum 
imno  jacentem."    8ee  Comm.  En,  III.  173. 

In  soBfNis  is  the  reading  (see  Foggini)  of  the  Medi* 
im,  and  (see  Boliari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragm.  Also  of 
e  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  the  two  Heinsii^  the  two 
epheoses,  Burmanu,  La  Cerda,  Brunck,  and  Jahn.  In 
»  HSS.  which  I  have  consulted  I  have  found  it 
Dcttlt  to  determine  whether  in  somnis  or  'insomnis' 
18  uitended;  it  is  however  plainly  the  latter  in  the 
mna  MS.  No.  116,  and  in  the  Petrarchian. 

Irsertas.  —  To  Servius's  first  interpretation  of  this 
m,  "elathratas,"  I  object  that  it  seems  wholly  arbi- 
ry;  totally  unsupported  by  any  argument.  To  his 
send  interpretation,  "non  seratas,  ut  sit  quasi  insera- 
,  i.  e.  non  elausas,"  I  object  that  irsertas  cannot  be  ad- 
:ted  to  be  the  contraction  of  'inseratas',  first,  until 
8  shown  that  'inseratus*  was  a  real  word  and  not 
3  merely  supposed  or  invented  by  Servius  for  the 
Sanation  of  our  text;  secondly,  until  it  is  shown  that 
seratus',  if  it  had  really  existed,  would,  according  to 
J  genius  of  the  Latin  language,  have  been  contracted 
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iitU)  *tnsertiis\   and  not  miher   into   'tn^mtue';    tthd 
thirdly,  until  it  is  sliown  thul  Wlndoirs  were  usually 
fti^ened,  likd  doors,  with  ^serae'.    Neither  can  I  adnril 
the  hypallage  adopted  by  La  Cerda  and  Forceliini  from 
the  third  interpretotion  proposed  by  Servius*  ^quasiliH 
mine    suo   Luna   inseruerat,"    (a)   such   interpretaUon 
being*  forced  and  unnatural,    and  f^)  the  insertion  oH 
the  moonlight  through  the  windows  being  already  suf- 
ftcientiy  expressed  in  the  words  se  punmebat  tea.    fle» 
jecting  therefore  all   these  interpretations  I  adopt  with 
Heyne  atid  Wagner  the  commonly  reeeivied  slruotuie, 
Mnsertas  parieti',  but  thinlc  at  the  same  time  thai  tk 
remarkable  word  ^nsertas  is  not  with  Heyne  and  WagBir 
merely  equivalent  to  *factas",   or  "quae  stant  in  parietif^, 
but  has  a  special  referenee  to  tlie  particular  kind  of 
window  spolcen  of;  which  was,  neither  (with  Heyne isd 
Wagner)  a  mere  hole  or  vacancy  left  in  the  wall,  nor  yet, 
like  our  modern  windows,   a  sash  thrown  across  such 
hole  or  vacancy,  but  an  actual  barrel*shaped  tube  (or 
drntn    oi^en    at    both   ends)  which  was   veritably  inr 
verted  into  tlie  wall,  and  which,    projecting  on  the 
outside,    protected    the    apartment  from  the  weaUMf* 
while  it  admitted  the  light  and  air.    Such  a  windo^^f 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  modem  louvers   on  ear 
TOOfB,    while   it   is  the   most   suitable   which    can  be 
imagined  fbr  the  temporary  hut  or  baraque  of  a  leadA 
of  an  expedition  in  the  heroic  times,  'agrees  perfl^tly 
with  Ihe  two  remarkable  expressions  of  our  text:  firBtj"ll 
is  *  inserta',  aeUially  inserted  in  the  wail,  or  sloping  ro^T; 
and  secondly,  through  it  as  through  a  tube,  canal,  or  condaK, 
(he  full  moou  se  raiDEBAT.     Compare  fGeor^.IlI,M9}: 
*'Profuit  inMrto  iatioet  infundere  earnu 
Lenaeos." 

I 

where  'inserto  comu*  corresponds  exactly  to  the  0* 
smTAa  rtMESTBAS,  and  '  infundere  Utiles '  to  the  se  F9ir 
PEiiAT  of  our  text. 

bfSKRTAi;  PKNESTRAE.  -^  AngMce,  louversy 


:itu  ;l^ 
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173. 
fttO  SOPOR  nttD  erat 


■  ■  ■  -  •  .  1  .  .  .»  ■  . 

A^  nf^:ihgi  sie^;  i.  Oi  that  w^^.  not  the  e/fgci  of 
^1^^  a  nutre  dream ^  fiction  or  imagination  in  4il6e^:; 
0i>myamJiJLVfJL,4i:  :  , 

**Nc  .viiBa  i^UtM  Jiadc  fin^cro  fosinlimj*!     ... 
flod  SUL  Thed*  If.  £35:  i.     ^i.i 

■'-.'^  MModo  ttabfll  YtttUi  ^tttc;  Vidtri       'i' 
Oliura: inibi«  lOm^o^quc  superT 

ii  e.  fnore  cleat  and  plain  than  men  sleep  cotM  present 

A«r  to  me.    Uonu  Odyss.  z.  547 ;  ''ot^  4^ifUQ  €dX  vvmq 

W&ka¥**  Cifon  somnium  hoc  est,  inqtcilDeaikl  sotnnian-' 

i0ffl,  •  sed  DDT  ir^a  dona."  Damm  ^  in  voee  t;7r€e(^) ;  aldd 
8lAU  23M.  uT*  ^OJr; 

^  MVAiia*  nee  tn^Ubtra  qoietig, 
I    .  Hbc  somoQ.  cgmperta  loquor,;" 

and  8il/ltal..ni;  IdS: 

-*— '*Niqoe  enlM  iopor  Hlet  ueo  altai9>''  -  » 
'      '     Vif  adcN^t  nociia;  Tirgkqi^e.  ia^nte  tenebrw 
MUcuorat  hicem  somno  Deus." 

See  Comm.  on  '^iaoentis  in  somnis,"  v.  150. 
-  Strange  that  St,  Jerome  in  the  description  whioh 
he  has  given  us  of  hid  having  been  snatched  up  into 
heaven^  and  there ,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God, 
flogged  \i^ith  stripes  on  account  of  his  addiction  to  the 
vain  literature  of  the  heathen^  should,  at  the  vei^  mo* 
ment  that  he  relates  hi6  solemn  renunciation  >  of  that 
literature  in  the  actual  visible  presence  of  the  Aknighty, 
not  only  use  this  heathen  argument  of  Eneas,  but  even 
Eneaa's  very  words,  to  prove  that  what  he  saw  and 
heard  on  that  occasion,  was  not  a  mere  idle  dream, 
but  a  veritable,  heavenly  vision.  The  following  is  the 
passage,  full  of  interest  and  instruction  not  only  for 
those  who  do,  but  for  those  who  do  not,  believe  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  christian   character  and  pro- 
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fession  to  study  wilh  delight  those  ancient  healheo 
authors,  whose  sayings  and  admonitions  even  SL  Panl 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  mix  up  with  his  own  in  Ufl 
Epistles  to  the  Christian  churches:  ''Interim  parai4i|i 
exequiae,  et  vitalis  animae  calor,  toto  frigescaiJi 
jam  corpore,  in  solo  tantum  tepenle  pectusculo  pal|l 
tabat;  quum  subito,  raplus  in  spirita,  od  tribunal  JodM 

pertrahor Interrogatus  de  conditione,  Christii 

num  me  esse  respondi.    £t  ille,  qui  praesidebat»  'Ha 
tiris'y  ait;  'Ciceronianus  es,  non  Christianus;  ubi  eni 
thesaurus    tuus,    Ibi    cor  tuum*.     lilico   obmutui, 
inter  verbera.  (nam  eaedi  me   jusserat)    conseieDlii 
magis  igne  torquebar.  ......    Clamare  autem  eo^ 

et  eijiilans  dicere,  'Miserere  mei,  Domine,  miserere  bmI 
Haec:  vox  inter  flagelia  resonabaL    Tandem  ad  Eon 
sidentis  genua  provoluti  qui  astiterant^  pr6cabantur».J 
veniam  tribueret  adolescentiae  ....  exacturus  deia^ 

cruciatum,  si  gentiiium  litlerarum  libros  aliquanil 
iegissem.  Ego,  qui  in  tanto  constrictus  articulo  veli 
etiam  msgora  promittere,  dcgerare  coepi,  et  nomen  ^ 
obtestans  dicere,  'Domine,  si  unquam  habuero  codiet 
seculares,  si  legero,  te  negavi'.  In  haec  sacrama 
verba  dimi88us,  reverter  ad  superos;  et  mirantifai 
cunctis,  oculos  aperio,  tanto  lacrymarum  imbre  pc 
fuses,  ut  etiam  incredulis  iidem  facerem  ex  doloi 
Nee  vero  sopor  iile  fuerat,  aut  vana  somaii 
quibus  saepe  deludimur.  Testis  est  tribunal  iila 
ante  quod  jacui;  testis  judicium  triste,  quod  timui;:i 
mihi  nunquam  contingat  in  talem  incidere  quaestionei 
liventes  habuisse  scapulas,  plagas  sensisse  post  somniy 
et  tanto  dehinc  studio  divina  legisse,  quanto.noaanli 
mortalia  legeram."  Hieron.  j^^/..iS!T7//(ad  Eustochium 
See  concluding  Comment  £n.  IV. 
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181. 

8RQUE  NOVO  VET£RUM  DECEPTUM  ERRORE  LOCORUM 


^e,  foUowed  by  all  the  modern  commentators,  re- 
i  the  vulgar  interpretation  of  this  passag^e  (deceived 
u  new,  i.  e.  another  or  second  error  respecting  the 
places)  on  the  ground  that  'novus'  cannot  here 
in  another  or  second^  in  as  much  as  Anchises  had 
le  no  previous,  error  Vespecting  the  place  where  the 
!le  of  Apollo  had  ordered  him  to  settle :  "antea  non 
iverat  Eneas  (Anchises  Qu.T)  in  interpretando  ApoUi- 
oraculo  de  antiqua  matre  et  prima  teliure  exqnl* 
hL*"  Forbiger.  In  reply  I  beg:  to  observe  that  this 
iction  is  alto^ther  of  the  objectors*  own  creation, 
its  nowhere  but  in  their  own  minds;  for  Anchises 
s  not  say  that  he  has  made  a  new  mistake  in  the 
Tpretation  of  the  oracle,  but  that  he  has  made  a 
mistake  about  the  old  places  (novo  veterum  deceptum 
)BE  LOCORUM),  referring,  as  I  think  is  clearly  shown 
Ihie  subsequent  "Hanc  quo  que  dcserimus  sedem" 
190),  to  the  unfortunate  landing  in  Thrace  (v.  13 
eq.)>  of  which. there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  the 
iser  of  all  the  other  movements  of  the  expedition, 
I  Ibe  adviser,  even  if  the  fact  had  not  been'  so 
nly  implied  in  the  words,  ''Anchises  dare  fatis  vela 
Jbat"  (v.  9),  followed  immediately  by  the  informa- 
^lat  they  proceeded  directly,  and  in  the  first  place, 
rhnice.  Contrast  the  simplicity  of  the  vulgar  and 
ious  interpretation,  thus  explained,  with  the  subtlety 
he  far- sought  and  unnecessary  substitutions  of  the 
imentators:  "'Novus'  opponitur  tantum  *veteribus 
3',  quatenus  ab  eo  seriore  aevo  erratum  est  circa 
3  loca  interpretanda."  Heyne.  **Sic  solent  a  poetis 
^i  contraria,  ut  alterum  alterius  illustrandi  gratia  ad- 
itur;  ut  apud  Soph.  *I2  v&cva  Kadfiov  zov  naXat 
Xifoy>ff*  Wagner.  ''Ornatum  in  poeta  lubens 
osco,  sed  non  ineptuni.  Pro  novo  scribamus  s  u  o ,  etc." 


18  Ul 

Peerlksimp.  Sec  also  Valpy'K  Classical  JourneA 
1813)  lor  tioiitc  jusl  olise Millions  by  IVolcesor] 
Glasgow  on  Pcarce's  ill-judged  censure  of  Vi 
Uie  use  of  tliib  epUlicl  ("Prae  niiiiio  sludio  pn 
aiilitlieU  Rcri|i)>it  xovo,  niilio  opinor  f>cnsu;  sot 
vETEftuH  resftondot,  sed  niliil  senteuliae  addi 
pucrilibus  illani  ingeiiii»,  quam  virilibus,  apliorcm 
Pearce,  ad  Lotigii).  de  Sublim. ),  as  also  for  a  a 
ioggnioua,  bul,  as  il  lieeiuii  lo  met  ^'^ry  crrone 
lerprelalion  of  lite  passage  by  Die  same  Proresi 
I  beg  the  reader,  doubtful  of  Ibe  foregoin; 
nation,  lo  observe  Us  perfect  accordance  \^itl)  I 
dation  of  ex[>resgion ,  "t^vo  Phoebus  vocct  er 
jubeabfue  reverli"  fv.  lOi),  applied  lo  the  Trojs 
Iheir  lirsl  or  fnrnior  error,  sciz.  I  he  landing  ia 
and  (v,  145J: 

"Quam  fosis  Anem  rebua  feral;  unile  laborum 
Toiilarc  nuxiliiim  jubcat;  quo  veilcre  cursus;" 
spoken  of  Ihcni,  when,  after  IbiH  new  or  second 
ijciz.  their  landing  in  Crete,  Ihey  are  hopeless- 1 
spairin^.  See  next  Comnicni.  The  coirectnesf 
above  inlerprelatton  seems  to  be  further  establu 
the  use  made  by  Propcrtius  of  Die  identical 
'novus  error',  lo  express  a  new  or  second  S 
an  error  similar  to  one  which  bud  p|;^ 

"Quae  tibi  ul  f^lix,  quooiiin  iiavufi  Ji 
£l  quolcun<]ue  voles,  una  lit  t>tl 

Compiirc  also  (Eit.  II.  S3S.  where  i 
pavor, "  «  Hfn;  i,  e.  second  fea 


Tl>u  i-piihet  £xi»cu 
■ritubles    and    dB 


Ill 
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necessarily  increased  by  Iwo  so  cnnsidcrabk*  orrors 
Anetiises;  see  Comm.  v.  tSl.  Compare  Anchises's 
jtlicalioR  of  the  same  term  to  tineas  wlien  he  ndrlres^^es 
a  on  the  occasion  or  the  new  an<l  unexpected  (rouble 
Ihe  burning  of  his  ships  by  the  women,  Kh.  V.  7Z5. 


220, 

LAETA  BOUM  PASSIM  CAMPIS  AKUKNTA  MDKMUS 
CArKltiEMUgUE  TRCUS  KLLLO  CUSTUHE  PER  HBHBAS 


mpare :  "Lucus  ibt,  rretjuenli  sllva  ct  proccris  abietis 
loribus  septus,  laeUi  in  medio  pascun  hiibuit.  ubi 
nis  generis  sacrum  Dcae  (Lnciniae  Junoni  sciz.)  pus- 
>atur  pecus  sine  ullo  pasture;  sepnralimqiie cip'essi 
usque  generis  grcges  nocte  reineabant  ad  stabulu, 
iquaiii  insidiis  feraruin,  non  frautle  violati  hooiinum." 
Y,  XXIV.  3. 


2S6. 

ARKC  CAVO  CLTPEUM  KKV.Sl  CRSTAMFN  ABANTI8 
I'OSTHIl'S  ADVERSIS  HKO  KT  RKM  CABM1K>:  SIOXO 


^.■^— It  appears  fKim  the  rollowin;;  passage  of  Am- 
'  Ihal    ^hlebiri   wcri5   si-iineLimes   so   hollowed   out, 
tadapled  lo  protect  the  body  not  only  in  Tronl,  but 
'  iMe^  ifHil'*lii?y  foiiIH  on  an  finorpency  be  used 
hrhiil  In  lllfr  MMuiHr  -irbonts:  'Ki  mlralur  historia 
•   wfltiHf  ■-'enic  Sertorio  Iransnn- 

'uidpiTi  milites,  veriii- 
chiin,  scuiis  quae 
'flrmtus  ndhaercntes. 
voraglnosum  umneni 
lAH.   XXIV.  6. 
ie  inscribed  on 
U.  Metam.  VI.  3. 
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297. 

ET  PATKIO  ANDROMACHEN  ITERUM  CKSSISSK  MARITO 


^Cessisse*,  as  used  here,  does  not  at  all  involved 
idea  of  submission  or  inferiorily;  is  simply  equivaM 
lo  passed  to  —  fell  to  —  became  the  property  of;  con- 
pare  '*Cedal  Lavinla,"  En.  JCIL  17,  let  Lavinia  pasi  U 
him  —  become  his;  "Morle  Neoptolemi  regnorum  red- 
dila  cessit  Pars  Heleno,"  r.  332,  passed  to  Belenus  - 
became  Helenu^s.   "Uti  turn  dividua  pars  dolls  posterioi 

filio,  rciiqua  prioribus,  cederet.*'    Apdl.  de  Magia,  9L 

J 


317. 

HEU   OWS   TE   CASUS   DEJECTAM   CONJUGE  TANTO 
EXCIPIT   AUT   OCAE   DIGNA   SATIS   FORTUNA   REVISFT 
HECTORIS    ANDROMACHEN   PYRRHIN  CONNTJBIA   SERVAS 


Andromachen  is  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Fragmea 
(see  Bollari);  and  appears  from  the  words  of  ServiBi 
( *'Si  Andromache,  sequentibus junge ;  si  androm acbd 
superioribus " )  to  have  been  a  reading  well  knowi 
and  acknowledged  in  his  lime.  It  is  also  slated  Iq 
Pierius  lo  be  the  reading  of  several  of  the  MSS.  wbU 
he  examined  in  Rome  C'sunt  qui  el  andromachen  leganl**) 
and  by  Heyne  (who  however  does  not  himself  adop 
it)  to  be  that  of  two  Leyden  and  of  one  Hamburg  MS 
I  have  myself  also  found  it  iii  one  of  the  Ambrosial 
MSS.  (No.  79). 

I  prefer  this  reading  for  two  reasons;  first,  fortha 
assigned  by  Ladewig  (by  whom  alone  among  moden 
editors  this  reading  has  been  adopted),  viz.  that  tb< 
ordinary  reading  'Hecloris  Andromache  Pyrrhii 
connubia  servas'?  causes  Eneas  lo  cast  a  reprottd 
on  Andromache,  which  the  whole  drift  of  his  addre>< 
shows  it  was  not  his  wish  or  intention  to  do.  Andsa* 
c  0  n  d  1  y ,  because,  the  words  hectoris  andromachen  being 


I 
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Urns  assigned  to  the  clause  qvax,  digha  satis  fortdha 
unsrr,  that  clause  is  made  perfectly  to  correspond 
and  answer  to  the  clause  qvis  te  casus  dejectam  cohjuge 

TAKTO     EXCIPIT?      thC     HECTORIS     ANDROMACHEN     Of    lIlC    OHC 

clause  bein^  the  cokjtjge  tanto  of  the  other.  We  have 
Ihus  Ihc  sentence  constructed  according  to  Virgil's 
usual  method,  the  concluding  or  winding  up  words, 
mumni  connubia  servas,  not  being  connected  witli  the 
immediately  preceding  clause,  but  with  the  whole  pre- 
ceding sense,  that  whole  preceding  sense  being  made 
up  of  the  first  or  principal  clause  (ouis  te  casus  .... 
RciPrr),  explained  and  completed  by  the  usual  subsi- 
diary or  parcnihelic  addition  of  a  second  (quae  digna 

SATIS ANDROMACHEN).     In    Other    words,  the  two 

questions,  contained  in  the  two  first  clauses,  are  redu- 
cible to  one  single  one:  In  what  condition  do  1  find 
Hector's  wife?  and  this  question  is  again  put  in  "the 
concluding  clause,  in  the  slightly  altered  form.  Is  she 
^iU  the  handmaid  of  Pyrrhus?  See  Comm.  En.  Ill, 
57/.  n\  483.  VL  SS,  739.  In  the  intermediate  or  pa- 
renthetic   clause,    QUAE    digna    satis ANDROMACHEN, 

Eneas  plainly  refers  to  the  report  he  had  just  heard  of 
Andromache's  new  and  incredible  good  fortune,  tlie 
particular- specification  of  which  is  with  great  propriety 
left  to  Andromache  herself. 

Alfieri,  following  the  Baskerville,  has  endeavored  by 
&  change  in  the  punctuation  to  extract  a  good  sense  out 
of  the  ordinary  reading, 

'Hectoris,  Andromache,   Pyrrhin*  connubia  servas*? 

—  "Di  Ettorre  ancora, 
0  di  Pirro,  sei  tu?" 

I^s  interpretation  is  liable  to  the  double  objection, 
that  it  is  reproachful  to  Andromache,  and  that  it  asks 
Ihe  absurd  question,  "are  you  still  married  to  Hector?" 
Jf  Virgil  had  written ,  not  connubia  ,  but  *  fidem ',  then 
indeed  Alfieri  might  not  have  been  so  far  wrong. 
Having    examined,     besides   the    above    mentioned 
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iitU)  *lnserliis*,  and  nol  mlher  inio  Mn^ratm 
thirdly,  until  it  is  shown  thai  windows  wefe 
fastened,  lito  doors,  with  *serae'.  Neither  can 
the  hypallage  adopted  by  La  Cerda  and  Foreell 
the  third  interpretation  proposed  by  Servius,  ^ 
mine  suo  Luna  inseruerat,**  (a)  such  inter 
bein^  forced  and  unnalural,  and  (b)  the  inst 
the  moonlight  through  the  windows  being  aire 
ftciently  expressed  in  the  words  se  pundsbat  i 
jecting  therefore  all  these  interpretations  I  ad 
Heyne  atid  Wagner  the  commonly  received  ^ 
Mnsertas  parieti',  but  tliink  at  the  same  time 
remarkable  word  jwstnTAS  is  nol  with  Heyne  and 
merely  equivalent  lo  "facias",  or  "quae  sunt  in 
but  has  a  special  reference  to  tlie  particulai 
window  spoken  of;  which  was,  neither  (with  H 
Wagner)  a  mere  hole  or  vacancy  left  in  the  wall, 
like  our  modern  windows,  a  sash  thrown  acr 
hole  or  vacancy,  but  an  actual  barreUshaped  ' 
dram  open  at  both  ends)  which  was  verit 
serted  into  the  wall,  and  which,  projecting 
outside,  protected  the  apartment  Arom  the 
while  it  admitted  the  light  and  air.  Such  a 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  modern  louvers 
roofs,  while  it  is  the  most  suitable  which 
imagined  for  the  temporary  hut  or  baraque  of 
or  an  expedition  in  the  heroic  times,  agrees 
with  the  two  remarkable  expressions  of  our  text 
is  '  inserta',  adjually  inserted  in  the  wall,  or  slojp 
and  secondly,  through  it  as  through  a  tube,  canaiv  oi 
(he  full  moon  ke  ithdcbat.  Compare  (Geor^A 
'*Profuit  inMrto  latipes  infunderc  eomu 
Lenaeos." 

where  'inserto  cornu'  corresponds  exactly  t« 
smTAS  FENESTBAS,  and  'infundere  latioes'  to  th 
DEBAT  of  our  text. 

]jf$saTAi:  FENESTRAE.  —  Anglica,  louvers. 


lllU  .1^ 


I  : 


.      .:         173. 

MtO  SOi>OR  ni/CD  ERAT 


Nm'.^.^.  thm  sl^^^  i.  0.  ih(^  wm\_not  the  effeci  of 
itf9»>  4M..mer8  dream,  ficfion  or  imagination  t>i  ^lei^:; 

'*IVc  .▼onaj^blw  liadc  fiafcro  fi>ain|im.;';     ... 

«Bd  SUU  Theb.  F.  i^.-^  ...  .!.;.i 

.^  'iNttdo  ttabflt  Y^ttuil  ^Mi;  Wckii     ''i 
Olura  Aibi^  $,4mQ09quc  aaperT     ..:i.      . 

hit.  more  clear  and  plam  tUan  mere  steep  eotdd  prtsent 
inr  to  me.  HovuOdpss.v.  647 :.  ^'&vk  i^PUQ  etiX  vvdo^ 
€00*Jlair"  C'fion  eomnidmhoc  «ff^.  inqtait.DealKl  gonmian^ 
^im\»sed  ree  ^fera  dona,"    Damm^  in  Voee  vntB^)]  aU4 

,  SjBC  80VDQ.  camperta  loquori:"  .     i 

ttuiaiL  ItaJ.  iU.  1»8:  1 

';   '■  :Vii  AflcM- nQCtia;  Tirgitque  iugant^  tciMbrM 
MUcuerat  hicem  somno  Deus." 

866  Comm.:  on  '^ieoentis  in  somnis/'  v.  150. 
'■  Strange  that  St,  Jerome  in  the  desoHpiion  which 
te  has  given  us  of  hid  having  been  snatched  up  into 
heaven^  and  there y  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God, 
logged  irhh  stripes  on  account  of  iiis  addiction  Xib  the 
vain  literature  of  the  heatheh^  should,  at  the  ve^  mo* 
ttent  that  he  relates  hia  solemn  renunciation .  of  that 
Mature  in  the  actual  visible  presence  of  the  Aknighty, 
imt  only  use  this  heathen  argument  of  Eneas,  but  even 
Ineas's  very  ivords «  to  prove  that  whai  he  saw  and 
heard  on  that  occasion,  was  not  a  mere  idle  dream, 
but  a  veritable,  heavenly  vision.  The  following  is  the 
passage,  full  of  interest  and  instruction  not  only  for 
^ose  who  do,  but  for  those  who  do  not,   believe  that 

• 

*^  is  inconsistent  with  llie  christian   character  anil  pro- 
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by  Eneas's  subsequent  experience;  seer  Ihe  slomi 
the  first  Qook.  Secondly,  even  admitting  that  bqmi 
may  in  the  passage  before  us  mean  hospiUMe,  still 
cannot  apply  exclusively  to  the  way  round  Sieily^-'i 
contradistinction  to  the  way  through  the  straits,  ioi» 
it  do ,  the  meaning  of  Helenus's  words ,  pauca  m 

HULTIS  QUO  TUnOR  UOSPTTA   LUSTRES  AEQUORA  ....  EXKMi 

Dicns,  can  only  be:  /  pnll  give  you  such  dh^ctiem . 
tvili  enable  you  safely  to  navigate  that  course,  wba 
as  in  point  of  fact  Helenus  gives  no  directions  whalei 
how  or  in  what  way  that  course  is  to  be  navigati 
but  only  that  it  is  to  be  navigated,  and  the  eUi 
i.  e.  the  dangerous  course  through  the  straits,  to 
avoided. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  interpreting  hospita 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Virgil  at  vers.  6! 
we  cannot  extract  f^om  the  passage  a  meaning,  t 
only  consistent  with  the  directions  actually  given  i 
Helenus,  but  at  the  same  time  compatible  with  t 
veracity  of  the  oracle  (for  it  must  be  borne  in  mil 
that  Helenus  is  nothing  less  than  the  mouthpiece 
the  oracle  of  Apollo ;  r.  433).  "I  will  give  you,"  he  saj 
"a  few  directions  which  will  enable  you  to  traver 
with  greater  safety  (tdtior  lustres)  tlie  seas  on  whi 
you  are  about  to  enter  (hospita  aequora);  the  sc 
which  are  to  receive  you;  which  lie  between  this  ai 
your  journey's  end."  Thus  understood  the  words 
Helenus  are  (first)  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  wi 
the  directions  which  he  actually  gives  (v.  410  and  seq 
directions  which  amount  simply  to  a  warning  not 
take  the  course  through  the  Sicilian  straits  (whi 
course  being  the  shortest,  was  on  that  account  t 
most  likely  to  have  been  taken  by  Eneas),  but  to  ma 
the  circuit  of  Sicily;  and  (secondly)  in  no  degree  a 
pair  Uie  credit  of  the  oracle,  the  declaration  being,  n 
that  the  way  round  Sicily  was  hospitable,  **si€ka 
absolutely  safe,    but  that  it  could  be  travelled  dmk 
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safety  (totior),  with  Ie8&  clanger  Ihan  the  other.  Goss* 
Hi's  inlerpreialion  ^Ugnoia,  /remde  Meere,"  is  coDsistent 
with  the  real  character  of  the  seas,  but  not  conform* 
«i>le  to  the  Virgilion  use  of  the  word  in  other  places. 
Sarvins's  *vicma'  agrees  neither  with  the  character 
of  the  seas ,  nor  with  the  Virgilian  use  of  the  word, 
nor  with  the  context. 

As  H08PITA  AXQUOEU  in  the  text  is  simply  the  hast 
ma,  so  the  correlative  '*hospita  navis**  (Ovn>.  FesH, 
/.  340)  is  the  ffuest  ship. 

CoifsiDERE  poRTu.  —  CoN-siDERE,  not  merely  with 
Voss  ^'mhen,"  but  settle  finally  and  completely.  Com- 
pare Valerius  Flaccus  ( I.  4)  of  the  Argo : 

—  "Flammifero  tandem  consedit  Olynipo.** 


381. 

PRINCIPIO  rrAUAM  QUAM  TU  JAM  RERR  PROPINQUAM 
VICINOSQUE  IGNARE  PARAS  INVADERE  PORTUS 
LONGA  PROCDL  LONGIS  VIA  DIVIDIT  INMA  TERRIS 
ANTE  ET  TRINACRIA  LENTANDUS  REMUS  IN  UNDA 
ET  SAUS  AUSONR  LUSTRANDUM  NAVJBUS  AI':0UOR 
•INFERNIQUE  LACUS  AEAEAEQUE  INSULA  CTRCAE 
QUAM  TUTA  POSSIS  URBEM  COMPONERE  TERRA 
SIGNA  TIBI  DICAM  TU  CONDFTA  MENTE  TENETO 


Lbhtandds.  —   **Flectendus  est  ...  .  Quidam  1  en  tan- 
das  nove  ^verbum   fictum  putant,    sed    in   Annalibus 
l^itur:   'Confricati,  oleo  lentati,   paratique  ad  arma*." 
Servius. 
'^Agendus,   sed  exquisitius;    curvatur  enim  .et  flectitur 

^  undarum   et  nisu   remigis    quoniam  cnim 

ienta  quae  sunt,  facile  flecti  possunt,   hinc  lentus 
pro  flexilis,  et  1  en  tare,  ilectere."  Ileyne. 

This  i^t  as.  it  seems  to  me,   all  either  incorrect  in 
thooght,  or  incorreotly  expressed.    'Lentare'  is,  not 
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'fleotere',  to  bend,  but  'flexilem  facere',  to  r 
Citable  of  being  be$U;  to  make  an  object  supple,  m 
it  nM  yMd  or  bend  without  breaking^  The  n 
ientus '.  'Lenlus '  ( the  opposite  of  'ligidufi ')  Is  Am 
pliant,  piastre,  supple,  fielding  to  force  wilhout  brea 
*k5nlum  y\men\  pliant  withe,  (En.  III.  31);  *lenl 
genlo',  ductile  silver,  (En.  VII.  634);  *Jento  man 
(En.  VIL  28)  not,  with  Forbiger,  "Iraaquillo,  i 
inimoto,"  hni  pliable  by  the  oar;  that  is  noiinvki 
the  oar,  but  gives  with  it.  From  this  root  come 
te8C0\  to  grow  'le$Uus*, 

—  ^Haud  unquam  in  manibus  (terra  ac 

jactala  fatiscit, 
Sed  picis  in  morem  ad  dig^itos  lentescit  habeDdo.** 

Georg.  U.  * 

and  Menlarc',  to  make  'lentus';  to,  render  that  \ 
was  previously  rigid  and  would  break  rather  than  \ 
pliable;  see,  quoted  above  by  Servius  from  Em 
Annals:  *'confricati,  oleo  lentati/*  rubbed  with  od 
so  made  supple;  also: 

"Nee  modus,  ant  arcus  Ientare»  aut  fundere  ^landaa, 
Aut  torrere  sudes,  galeasque  attoUere  coais." 

Stat.  AMU.  I  4 

not,  as  hitherto  understood,  'curvare  arcus' ,  ^ 
bows,  but  'facere  arcus  flexiles*,  make  wood  suppU 
fit  for  bows,  L  e.  make  bows  so  that  when  they 
drawn  they  shall  bend,  not  break.  And  accord 
in  our  text,  ante  trinacria  lentandus  remus  in  dnda 
your  oar  must  be  bent  in  the  TYinacrian  watert  ^ 
you  reach  Italy  (which  would  only  signifly,  you 
pass  through  the  Trinacrian  waters  before  you  i 
Italy),  but  your  oars  are  to  be  rendered  suppl 
rowing  in  the  Trinacrian  waters  before  you  reach  1 
i.  e.  you  have  a  long,  long  voyage  to  make;  your 
will  get  good  practice  there  —  become,  as  we  81 
English,  *^well  seasoned."    Catullus's 

--  '^Lentos  incurrans  gargita  reouMk' 
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etted  by  Forbiger  as  parallel  to  our  teKt,  Is  therefore 
M  panillet,  the  meaning  of  our  text  being,  make  your 
previousiy  rigid  oars  'lentos*  by  much  use  of  ihem  in 
almf  voyage,  while  Catullns's  meanings  i$,  bemd  your 
nfpie,  or  pKani,  oars;  row  with  so  much  force,  as  to 
Mi  ytmr  pliasa  oars  — ,  your  oars^  which  honing  pre* 
lAmriy  been  flentM',  or  made  ^lenti',  wilt  new  not 
break,  but  may  safely  be  pulled  with  the  utmost  violence. 


393. 

IS   LOCUS   URBIS   SRIT 


The  oracle  appoints  the  place  where  the  white  sow 
is  found,  as  tlie  site  of  £ncas's  new  city  (viz.  his  se- 
cond Troy),  because  the  Latin  word  *Troja'  (Ital. 
Ttoia,  Fr.  Truie)  signified  a  sow.  Compare  (En,  VIL 
li2  and  seq*)  the  similarly  trivial  solution  of  the  oiacle 
referred  to  in  the  very  next  words  of  Uei^nus;  ^*NeQ 
lu'' &c.  On  such  puerilities  turned,  and  (alas^  that 
ishouldi  have  to  say  it!)  stiJJ  turo^  oraeies. 


402. 

I>A11VA  WHLOCTEtAE  SUBNTXA  PTrnjA  MURO 


>  1 


t'incta  nturo  mtNiica.  Alii,  quia  tmpoftita  est  excelso 
nJttro,  ut  Coelius  Wsloricus  ttW     Servius. 
"A  Philoclete ,  Herculis  comite,   condita  (hoc  enim  est 
s^^^NixA  MURo)."    Heyne. 

No;  the  reference  is  to  the  great  strength  of  the 
^Hlle  city:  the  little  Petilia —  subnixa,  relying  on  the 
strong  wall  by  which  it  was  able  to  defend  itself 
gainst  all  assaults.     Compare   Liv.  XXIII.   30:    **Pe- 
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iilia»   aliquot    post    mensibua  quam   coepta  oppugnari 

erat,  ab  HimilCone,  praefecio  Uannibalis,  expug^nala  est 

Muito  sanguine  ac  vulneribus  ea  Poenid  Victoria  sletil; 

nee  ulla  magis  vis  obse^sos,  quam  fames,   expugnavil 

Nee  antequam  vires  ad  slandum  in   muris  fe> 

rendaque  arma  deeranl,    expugnati  sunt"    Our  text  is 

a  passing  compliment  io  this  gallant  defence  made  by 

the  little  city. 

SuBNiXA  —  relying  on;  compare  Sil.  Ital.  II.  397: 

—  **Galeamque  coruscis 
Subnixam  cristis;'* 

and  VIII.  245: 

'^Subnixus  rapto  plebeji  muncris  ostro 
Sacvil  jam  rostris  Varro.** 

For  an  exaclly  similar  use  of  *niti*  see  Avienus,  Dt 
script.  Orb.  Terrae,  3: 

—  "Per  terras  qua  priscis  inclyta  maris 
Oppida  nituntur." 

Petuia,  —  as  we  would  say  in  English,  Zittkfmm 
or  Litdeton:  "Petilia  a  Petilus,  quod  exile  et  pannnn 
est  [Pern,  Fr.  Qu.?]  ut  a  Rutilo,  Rutilius."  Tuwiibw, 
Advers.  38.  28.    See  also  Vossius,  Eiym.  in  voce. 

Parva.  —  In  this  instance,  as  in  numerous  otherti 
the  character  of  the  place,  as  expressed  by  its  proper 
name,  is  repealed  by  Virgil  in  his  descriptive  adjective. 
Compare: 

"Qui  Tetricae  horrentea  rupes  roonlemque  Severum." 

Eti,  rn.  711 

In  like  manner  our  own  Rogers,  of  the  Flamingo: 

"What  clarion : winds  along  the  yellow  strands ? 
Far  in  the  deep  the  giant  fisher  stands 
Folding  his  wings  of  flame." 


410. 

AST   UBI   DIGRESSUM    SICULAE   TE   ADMOVERIT   ORAE 
VENTUS   £T   AN6USTI   RARESCENT   CLAUSTRA   PELORI 


As  'rarus'  (the  English  thin  and  the  opposite  of 'den- 
ns*)  properly  expresses  the  state  of  a  body  whose 
MTlicles  lie  not  closely  compacted,  but  at  some  dis- 
nice  from  each  other,  the  expression  ubi  rarescekt 
lAUSTRA  PELORI  mcans,  when  the  barriers  of  Pelorus 
tfter  having  appeared  to  you  for  some  time  (viz.  so 
ong  as  they  were  seen  sideways  and  not  in  front,  or 
rom  directly  opposite)  to  be  dense  or  close  together, 
idU  begin  to  grow  rare,  i.  e.  to  shew  that  they  stand 
tt  some  distance  from  each  other,  or  that  there  is  an 
nterval  between  them:  or,  in  other  words,  when  you 
MU  have  proceeded  so  far  round  Italy  as  to  be  able 
0  see  that  it  is  not  continuous  with  Sicily,  but 
separated  by  a  strait.  '*£a  est  enim  procul  inspi- 
ciflDtibus  natura  loci  (claustrorum  Pelori  sciz.),  ut  sinum 
Biaris,  non  transitum  putes;  quo  cum  accesseris,  dis* 
cedere  ac  sejungi  promontoria,  quae  an  tea  juncta  fue- 
Pffit,  arbitrere."  Justin.  IV.  1.  (With  which  compare 
Valer.  Flaccus's  descriplion  of  the  Dardanelles : 

—  **Diriinique  procul  non  aequore  visa 
Coeperat  a  gemina  diseedere  Sestus  Abydo." 

I.  284.) 

hardly  could  more  precise  description  be  given  of  the 
point  at  which  Eneas  was  to  turn  southward. 

Compare : 

**Rarior  hiac  tellut,  atque  ing;ens  undiquc  caelum 
Rursus,  ct  incipiens  alium  prospectus  in  orbem." 

Vajjir.  Flacc.  U.  628; 

*e  lands  more  thinly  (widely)  scattered:  more  sea 
'^iween  them. 


"Cumque  super  raros  foeni  flammantis  aecrvos 
Trajicit  immundos  ebria  tarba  pedes." 

Prop.  IV.  4. 71 

**Frigidior  porro  in  pateis  aestate  fit  humor, 
Rarescit  quia  terra  calore,  et  semina  si  qua 
Forte  vaporis  habet  propere  dimittit  in  auras." 

LUCRKT.   VI.  W 

(where  *rarescit'  corresponds  to  "putrem,"  En.  VIIIA 
the  component  particles  of  the  soil  grow  looser,  i 
separate  from  each  other.  Compare  also:  •*rari  nan 
(En.  I.  122);  "raris  vocibus"  (En.  IIL  314),  not 
but  at  intervals  from  each  other;  or,  as  in  the 
showing  intervals  between.  Also:  ''Gold  is  so  rar 
very  readily  and  without  the  least  opposition  to  ti 
mit  the  magnetic  effluvia,  and  easily  to  admit  qi 
silver  into  its  pores  and  to  let  water  pass  throng^ 
Newton. 

—  **So  eagerly  the  fiend 
0*er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense  or  r; 
With  head,  hands,  v^ings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way." 

UlLI 

Claustra;  —  not  the  straits  or  actual  passage, 
(literally)  the  closers,  shutters  or  barriers,  i.  e.  tki 
proximating  headlands  between  which  the  very  M 
passage,  channel,  or  gut,  technically  called  'siraU 
left.    See  Comment  on  'Claustra',  En.  L  60. 


414. 

HAEC  LOCA  VI  QUONDAM  ET  VA8TA  C0NVUL8A  RUINA 


In  this  and  the  following  verses  there  seems  to  h 
allusion   to   the   origin    of  the  name  Rhegium,   a 
'parva*,  vers.  402,   there  is  to  tiie  name  Petilia. 
Strabo  Lib.  VI.  and  Diod.  Sicul.  IV.  85. 


4S2. 

INCONSULTI  ABEUNT 


Heyne  seems  to  me  to  err  in  interpreting  mcoNsuLTi, 
""Quibus  consultum  non  est,  responsum  non  est;'* 
first,  because  there  is  no  example  of  its  use  in  that 
sense;  aSid  secondly,  because  the  inquirers  have 
actually  received  their  answer,  although,  on  account  of 
ito  being  written  on  leaves,  they  have  not  been  able 
lo  understand  it  Inconsulti  is  therefore,  as  always 
elsewhere,  nullius  consiiii;  qui  nesciunt  quid  facer e 
oporteat;  afitff^avoi.  Compare: 

—  "Turba  per  urbem 


Ineonsulta  ruit** 

LucAH.  L  495. 

'^Inconsulti  homines  vitaque  erat  error  in  omnt" 

Gkat.  Falisc.  Carm,  Fenai,  4; 

and  especially  Cicero,  whose  words  seem  almost  to 
be  an  express  gloss  upon  our  text:  ''Quid  est  enim 
piaeclarius,  quam  honoribus  et  reipublicae  muneribus 
perf^DCtum  senem  posse  suo  jure  dicere  idem,  quod 
^d  Ennium  dicat  ille  Pylhius  Apollo,  se  esse  eum, 
onde  sibi  si  non  populi  et  rcges,  at  omnes  sui  cives 
consilium  expetant, 

**Suarum  renim  incerti  quos  mea  ope  ex 
Ineertis  certos,  compotesque  consiiii 
DiniiUo,  ut  ne  res  temere  tractcnt  turbidas/* 

Cic.  de  Oratore,  /.  45. 

The  Italians  preserve  the  word    in  the  same  ad- 

• 

jectival  sense :  Sconsigliato,  without  fixed  counsel  —  not 
knowing  what  to  think  or  do.  The  French  too  have 
^eir  hien  conseiUe  and  mal  conseilU: 

"Les  gens  bien-conseill^s  et  qui  voudront  bien  faire 
Entre  eux  et  les  gens  fous  mettront  pour  Tordinaire 
Le  longueur  de  ce  fll." 
La  Fontaihe,  FaNa,  Le  fou  qui  vend  la  sagesse. 


482. 

NEC  MINUS  ANDROMACHE  DIGRE8SU  MAESTA  SUPREMO 
FERT  PICTURATAS  AURI  SUBTEMINE  VESTES 
ET  PHRYGIAM  ASCANIO  CHLAMYDEM  NEC  CEDIT  HONORS 
TEXTILIBUSQUE  ONERAT  DONIS 


HoNORE  is,  as  I  have  myself  personally  ascertained,  tb 
reading  of  the  Gudian  (a  manu  prima),  and  of  Uie  Leip4 
No.  35.  It  is  also  insisted  on  by  Pomp.  Sabinus  as  tb 
correct  reading;  and  Servius  informs  us  it  was  tb 
reading  of  Scaurus.  Adopting  this  reading  I  arrive  i 
the  following  interpretation,  to  me  much  more  satis 
factory  than  any  hitherto  offered,  of  this  hitherto  vci 
obscure  passage,  and  in  favor  of  which  I  request  pei 
mission  to  withdraw  the  interpretation  which  I  con 
municaled  in  1851  to  my  friend  Dr.  Forbiger,  and  whici 
along  with  so  many  other  of  my  suggestions,  he  ha 
most  obligingly  inserted  in  the  third  Edition  of  his  ver 
valuable  work.  I  consider  then,  that  in  the  first  claus 
(fert  ....  VESTEs)  Andromache  is  described  generall 
as  bringing  apparel  splendid  with  embroidery  and  thrca 
of  gold ;  that  the  second  and  third  clauses  particularis 
that  this  apparel  consisted  of  a  Chlamys  of  the  Phrj 
gian  fashion,  that  it  was  a  present  for  Ascanius,  an 
that  Ascanius  (naturally,  as  a  young  lad)  was  not  iol 
to  receive  so  splendid  a  present,  does  not  retire  froa 
decline,  the  honor  (nec  cedit  honore);  and  that  Ih 
fourth  clause  describes  the  giving  of  the  CMamyJ 
the  actual  putting  it  on  his  shoulders.  We  have  thu 
a  sentence  constructed  according  to  Virgil's  usual  man 
ner ,  the  second  and  third  clauses  depending  on  the  firs' 
and  the  last  clause  referring,  not  to  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding clause,  but  to  the  whole  preceding  sense — summing 
up  as  it  were.  The  three  words  nec  cedit  honore  thus 
become  a  parenthesis  very  similar  to  Uial  contained  in 
V.  661  of  En.  V.  and  v,  84  of  En.  VL  where  see  Comment*! 
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It  seems  to  me  no  small  confirmation  of  the  above 
nlerpretalion ,  first,  thai  we  have  thus  the  regular 
^eigerung,  all  the  successive  steps  of  the  making  of 
the  present;  Andromache  fert,  brings  the  garment;  nec 
(ZDrr  HONORE,  Ascanius  does  not  decline,  i.  e.  accepts 
it;  and  Andromache  onerat,  puts  it  on  his  shoulders. 
And,  secondly,  that  *  honor'  is  the  very  term  applied, 
A.  V.  249  ^  250,  to  a  similar  present  of  a  'chlamys 
mrata': 

"Ipsis  praecipuos  ductoribus  addit  honores: 
Victori  chlamydem  auratam;" 

also.  En,  VIII.  617,  to  the  present  of  arms  which  Eneas 
receives  from  his  mother: 

"llle,  deae  donis  et  tan  to  laetus  honore;" 

tnd  also  to  the  gold  and  crimson  vest  thrown  by  Eneas 
over  the  dead  body  of  Pallas : 

**Tuin  gremlnas  Testes  auroque  ostroque  rig^ntes 
ExtuUt  Aeneas,  qaas  illi  laeta  laborum 
Ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 
Feccrat,  et  tcnul  tclas  discreverat  auro; 
Ilarum  uiiam  juveni  suprcmum  macstus  honorein 
Induit,  arsurasque  comas  obnubit  amictu." 

En,  XL  72, 

lie  resemblance  between  which  description  and  that 
or  our  text  is  very  striking  and  remarkable.  Compare 
^0  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  Camilla's 
manUe  (En.  VII,  814): 

—  **Ut  regius  ostro 
Vclet  honos  levcs  humeros." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Gudian,  and  Leipzig  No.  35, 
Mentioned  above,  'Ilonori*  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
ttSS.  (fourteen  in  number)  which  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  respecting  this  passage. 

Onerat,  —  loads  him  with  it,  viz.  by  putting  it  on 
is  shoulders;  compare  (Ieh,  Phorm,  V,  6,  4): 

^Scd  ego  nunc  mihi  cesso,  qui  non  humerum  hunc  onero  pallio." 

^here  Forcellini:  'Unettersi  il  mantello/' 


Oi 
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510. 

80RTITI   REHOS 


''Per  sortem  divisi  ad  ofTlcia  remigandi,  qui  essetp 
reta,  quis  pedem  lenerel."  Servius. 
"Qui  diem  remos  agitando  exegeramus."  Wagi 
Both  interpretations  seem  to  me  to  be  very  ^ 
indeed  of  the  mark.  I  feel  certain  the  meaning  is,  km 
divided  the  oars  amongst  us  to  be  used  as  tenipc 
which  interpretation,  first  suggested  to  me  by  Rutiii 

**Littorea  noctis  requiem  metamur  arena, 
Dat  vespertinos  myrtea  silva  focos. 
Parvula  subjectis  facimus  tentoria  remit; 
Transversus  subito  colmine  contus  erat** 

Itiner.  L  # 

recommends  itself  at  once  by  the  obvious  necessity  tl 
was  that  Virgil  should  supply  his  navigators  with  s 
cover  when  they  left  their  vessels  in  order  to  j 
the  night  on  a  desolate  shore.  Sortiti  remos,  div 
the  oars  (i.  e.  by  implication,  the  tents)  among  us 
the  same  way  as  (En,  V,  756 J  **sortilus  domos," 
vided  the  houses.  The  *  sortitio  remorum '  for  the  puq 
of  rowing  took  place  only  once,  viz.  at  first  setting 
and  was  not  repeated  at  the  nightly  halts  of  tlie  expedil 
each  rower  retaining  the  same  oar,  'suus  remus',  durin§ 
entire  voyage.  See  Ap.  Rhod.  I.  392 — 5.  andiSrt.  F/.. 


519. 

CASTRA  MOVEMUS 


Forbiger  understands  the  expression  literally.  I  tl 
it  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary  metaphorical  expresi 
for  setting  out,  decamping.    Compare: 

—  "Cum  cerea  reges 

Casira  movent." 

Claud.  Raft.  Pros,  IL  h 


520. 

TXNTAMUSQUE  VIAM  KT  VELORUM  PAHDIMUS  ALAS 


ILORUM  PANDiMus  ALAS.  —  Not  (with  Heync)  ''extremas 
^onim  partes,  lacinias,  ang^los,"  because  it  is  not 
saal  to  expand  the  saiis  to  the  uttermost  immediately 
.  first  setting;  out;  but,  metaphorically  (as  ''Ailminis 
aor  alis,'*  £n.  V.  319;  "alls  allapsa  sag^itla, "  En.  IX. 
18),  sails  as  swtft  as  wings.  Compare,  exactly  parallel 
I  our  text: 

"Nee  te  quod  elassis  eentenis  remigr&t  alia 
Terreat" 

Pmop.  IV.  6.  47. 

he  same  figure  (that  of  young  birds  attempting  to  fly) 
(  preserved  in  both  clauses  of  our  text;  as  if  Virgil 
id  said,  'pandimus  alas  et  tentamus  volare*. 


522. 

CUM   PROCUL   OBSCUROS   COLLES   UUMILEMODE  VIDEMUS 
ITAUAM 


WuRos,  —  dimly  seen;  scarcely  distinguishable.  ''Du- 
>io8  montesy"  Lucan.  III.  7.    Compare: 

*'Ob»curam  (Didonem),  qaaiem  primo  qui  surgrerc  mense 
Aut  videt,  aut  vidisse  putat  per  nubila  lunam." 

En.  n,  453; 

'^here  see  Comment. 


531. 

TEMPLUMQUE  APPARET  IN  ARCE  lONERVAE 


^ot  Hemplum   Minervae*,    but  *Arce  Minervae',    the 
'^ine  of  the  place  being  Arx  Minervae:  ''Oppidum  vui- 
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ari  appellatione  Castro,  quod  antiquum  illud  est  Caslrum 
Minervac,  sive  Arx  Minervae,  et  Minervium."  Cldmr. 
Ital.  Antiq.  Lib.  IV,  The  Arx  Minervae  is  set  down  in 
Pcutinger's  Charta,  *Caslra  Minerve'. 


533. 

PORTUS   AB  EtJROO   FLUCTU  CURVATUS   IN   ARCUM 
OBJECTAE   SALSA    SPUMAWT   ASPERGINE   CAUTES 
IPSE   LATET   GEMmO   DEMITTUNT   BRACHIA   MURO 
TURRITI   SCOPUU   REFUGITQUE   AB   LITTORE   TEMPLBM 


There  is  a  considerable  aillnity  between  this  pictm 
and  that  with  which  we  are  presented  in  the  fijrst  Bo# 
(v.  163)  ''insula  portum'*  <&c.,  the  subject  of  each  Win 
a  natural,  harbour  at  the  foot  of  high,  rocky  cliffs,  « 
sheltered  in  front,  in  this  case  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  i 
that,  by  an  island.  The  great  distinctive  different 
between  the  two  pictures  is,  that  in  the  one  before  v 
the  cliffs  are  at  the  far  or  landward  side  of  the  hai 
hour  and  are  crowned  by  a  temple,  while  in  that  ( 
the  first  Book  they  are  seaward ,  at  each  side  of  tb 
harbour's  entrance;  so  that  the  view  in  the  form( 
case  is  of  a  high,  rocky  hill,  the  top  of  which ,  crowne 
with  a  temple,  retreats  backwards  or  fjrom  the  short 
and  the  lower  parts  of  which  advance  forwards  o 
each  side  of  the  harbour  so  as  to  hold  (as  it  were)  c 
embrace  it  between  two  arms  (  gemino  demittdnt  braco 
MURo),  while  in  the  latter  case  the  view  is  of  two  tallcUS 
one  on  each  side  of  the  harbour's  entrance,  which,  b( 
coming  lower  on  the  landward  side,  run  round  tt 
harbour  so  as  to  form  its  landward  boundary,  in  th 
perpendicular  face  of  which ,  directly  o[)po8ite  the  en 
trance,  and  of  course  low  down  near  the  water's  edg( 
is  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  ./ 


■»  .        •  ,1 


649. 

* 

CORlfUA  V£LATARDlf   0BVERT1MU8   ANTElfNARUM 
GRAJUGEMCMUCE   DOMOS   SUSPfiCTAQDE   UNQUIMUS  ARVA 


*'Ubv£rtiiios«  sciz.  pelago;  nam  si  e  sequ.  versu  do- 
mibus  6.,  h.  e.  lillori,  turn  potius  esset  avertere 
vela,  antennas."    Heyne. 

Exactly  what  Heyne  says  is.  noi  the  meaning,  is 
the  meaning:  Wie  turn  cornua  amtennarum  towards 
(he  DOMOS  GRAJUGENDX  ond  the  susPECTA  ARVA.   And  why 

I    is  this  the  meaning?  because  then  the  figure  contained 

'    in  the  word  cornua  is  maintained,  and  the  picture  ren- 
.dered    complete   and    worthy  of  Virgil;    we  turn  our 

;    horns  towards  the  enemy  and  so  make  our  retreat; 

\    retreat  facing  the  enemy  with  our  horns.    This  is  tin« 

Idoubtedly  the  meaning  of  the  passage;  first,   because 
*obvertere '  and  *  verlere '  are  the   very  terms  used  to 
express   turning  the   horns  against  an   enemy,    facing 
A    with  the  horns: 


i 


'^Nimisque  ego  ilium  homiaem  metuo  ct  formido  male, 
Ne  malas  item  erga  me  sit,  ut  erga  ilium  fuit. 
Ne  in  re  secunda  nuac  mihi  obvortat  cornua." 

Plaut.  P^eud.  IF.  3.  3. 

"Superest  ea  pars  epistolae,  quae  similiter  pro  me 
tcripta  in  memetipsum  vertit  cornua."  Apul.  de  Magia 
^i;  and  secondly,  because  the  horns  of  the  'antennae', 
^d  Indeed  the  whole  'antennae',  are  necessarily,  when 
^  vessel  sets  sail,  turned,  not  like  the  prows  toward 
^  sea,  but  exactly  the  opposite  way,  i.  e.  toward  the 
luid,  such  being  the  effect  of  the  fair  wind  (i.  e.  of 
^e  wind  blowing  from  the  land),  viz.  to  force  or  belly 
oui  the  sails  toward  the  sea,  and  of  course  cause  the 
^taiQing  'antennae'  and  their  horns  to  point  exactly 
1^  the  same  proportion  toward  land.  This  effect  of  the 
fair  wind  is  to  be  seen  as  plainly  as  possible  in  the 
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view  which  the  Vatican  Frag^m.   (see   Bottari,  p.  9 
gives  of  Eneas  sailing  from  Carthage. 


551. 

IIIRC   SINPS   HERCOLJ':!   81   VERA  EST    FAMA    TAREIITI 
CXRMITUR 


**Henee  we  behold  the  bay  that  bears  the  name 
Of  proud  Tareotum,  proud  to  share  the  fame 
Of  Hercules,  though  by  a  dubious  claim/* 

WORDSWOITI 

No;   the  structure  is  not  'hinc  cernitur  sinus  Tareii 
Xor  the  Bay  of  Tarentum   could  not  be  seen  ft-om 
port  of  Castruni  Miuervae,  but  uinc»  afiet^  leaving  \ 
place  or  next  after  leaving  this  place,  sinus  tarenti  c 
NiTUR,  the  Bay  of  Tarentum  is  seen  by  us. 


555. 

ET  GEMITUM  INGENTEM  PELAGI  PULSATAQUE  SAXA 
AUDIMUS  LONGE  FRACTASQUE  AP  LITTORA  VOCES 
EXSULTANTQUE  VADA  ATQUE  AESTU  MISCENTUR  ARENAE 


The  grandest  description  with  which  T  am  aequain 
of  perhaps  the  grandest  object  in  nature,   the  roai 
of  an    agitated   sea.    The    third    Book    of  the  En 
lavishly  interspersed  with  these  fine  descriptive  sketc 
of  natural  objects   and  scenery,   affords  rest  and 
fVeshnaent  to   the  reader's  mind  between  the  intense 
almost  painfully,   concentrated  dramatic  actions  of 
second  and  fourth  Books.  A  similar  effect  is  prodn 
by  the  interposition   of  the  Ludi  of  the  dflh  Book 
tween  the  fourth  and  sixth. 

The  GunTUM  imgenteh  felagi  is  termed  by  a  liv 
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poet  (1847)  in  a  fine  line,  and  with  a  happy  extension 
of  the  ordinary  metaphor, 

—  ^l*hurIo  che  manda  la  boeea  del  mar.^ 

See  Canti  Lirici  di  G,  Prati  (of  Riva  on  the  Lago  di 

Garda  in  the  Italian  Tyrol).  Milano,  1843. 

Fractasoue  ad  LiTTORA  VOCES.    —  The  structure  is 

not  'flractas  ad  littora',  but  *  voces  ad  littora';  the  voices 

or  sounds  were  not  broken  on,  or  against,   the  shore; 

but  there  were  at  the  shore   broken  sounds.     Compare: 

—  "Vox 

Attditur  fractoa  sonilus  imitata  tubanim." 

Georg.  IV.  71. 

*'Hic  turpis  Cybelcs  et  fracla  voce  loquendi 

Libertas." 

Juv.  n.  111. 

''Mars  eminus  conspicalus  nupiias  tenero  cum  admira* 
tionis  obtutu  languidiore  fractior  voce  laudavil,  pro* 
Aindaque  visus  est  traxisse  suspiria."  Mart.  CAnux. 
IX.  889. 


571. 

S£D   HORRnriCIS  JUXTA   TONAT   AETNA   RUINIS 
INTERDUMQUE  ATRUM   PRORDMPIT   AD   AETHERA    MUDEM 
TURBINE   FUMANTEM   PICEO   ET   CANDENTE  FA  VILLA 
ATTOLUTQUE   GLOBOS   FLAMMARUM   ET   SIDERA  LAMBIT 
UITERDUM  SCOPOLOS   AVULSAQUE   VISCERA   MONTIS 
ERIGIT   ERUCTANS   UgDEFACTAQUE   SAXA   SOB   AURAS 
CUM   GEMITU   GLOMERAT  FUNDOQUE  EXAESTUAT   IMO 
FAMA  EST  ENCELADI  SEMIUSTUM   FULMINE   CORPUS 
URGERI   MOLE  BAC   INGENTEMQUE   INSUPER    AETNAM 
IMPOSITAM   RUPTIS   FLAMMAM   EXSPIRARE   CAMINIS 
ST  FESSUM    QUOTIES   MUTET   LATUS   1NTREMERE   OMNEM 
MURMURE   TRINACRIAM    ET   CAELUM    SUBTEXERE   FUMO 


'JU)MERAT,  —  not  forms  into  a  ball,  as  shown  by 
Ovid's  finding  it  necessary  to  add  *in  orbes'  to  'glomerai* 
(Border  to  express  that  idea: 


**8ive  rudem  pridK^t  laDam  glomerabat  to  orbek" 

Ov».  M4iam.  VL  tB; 

but  throws  up  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  so  rapidhi 
that  the  objects  thranm  up  seem  to  be  added  to  eoA 
other  so  as  to  form  one  body,  the  essential  qoUod  ot 
'glomerare'  being:  to  form  into  one  by  successive  addi- 
tiom.  Compare  "g^lomerare  manum  bello,"  JSn.  ILSiSf 
not  to  form  a  round  band,  but  to  form  a  band  t§ 
successive  additions. 

FuNDOQUE  EXAESTUAT  iMO.  —  These  words  constilulc 
the  g^rand  winding  up,  the  completion  of  the  picture, 
carrying  the  reader  back  beyond  the  two  division 
INTERDUM  and  iNTERDUM,  to  the  commencing  statement 
HORiinas  JuxTA  TONAT  AETNA  RuiNis.  And  such  is  ttl( 
way  in  which  Virgil's  most  elaborate  sentences  m 
usually  wrought,  the  last  clause,  though  in  stric 
grammar  connected  only  with  the  clause  immediatal! 
preceding,  having  yet  a  connexion  in  the  sense  wU 
the  outselling  slalement,  or  thesis,  and  so  winding  u\ 
and  rounding  the  whole.  In  like  manner  caelum  sob 
TEXERE  FUMO,  vcrs.  582,  though  in  grammatical  striclnes 
connected  only  with  imtremere  omnem  bhirmure  trinacriai 
refers  back  past  that  clause,  to  aetn am  ruptis  exspirar 
CAMiNis,  with  which,  and  not  with  itvtremere  omitem  moi 
MURE  TRm acriam,  il  would  have  been  placed  in  connexioi 
by  an  English  writer,  who  instead  of  saying  that  Eo 
celadus*s  flames  burst  out  through  Etna,  and,  as  oftei 
as  he  turned,  all  Trinacria  shook  and  sent  up  a  cloai 
of  smoke,  would  have  said,  'Hhe  flames  and  smok* 
proceeding  ft-om  the  body  of  Enceladus  burst  on 
through  Etna,  and  every  lime  he  turned,  the  whol* 
island  shook."  In  other  words,  an  English  write 
would  have  been  sure  that  his  readers  would  hav( 
understood  him  literally  if  he  had  said,  ''Etna  threi 
out  the  fire,  and  all  Trinacria  threw  out  tlie  smok&' 
U  will  be  observed  tliat  in  both  the  passages  not  onl] 
the  sense,  but  the  grammar,  remains  peclecl,  if,  all  tk 
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intermediate  and  flllingp-up  parts  being  left  out,  the  eon- 
elodio;  is  subjoined  immediately  to  the  commencing 

clause: 

....   BORRinaS  JUYTA  TOKAT  ABTNA  RUIMK 

FUlfDOQUE   EXA£8TUAT   IMO. 

AETNAM 

IMPOSITAM   RUPTIS   FLAMMAM   EXSPIRARE    CAMIKIS 
IT   CAELUM   6UBTEXERE   FUMO. 

Compare  the  exactly  similar  structure,  £n.  V.  820: 

''Subsidunt  uodae,  tumidumque  sub  axe  tonanli 
Sternitur  aequor  aquis,  fugiuni  vasto  aethere  nimbi;" 

I    where  the  sense  and  grammar  are  bolh  complele,  Ihe 
intermediate  fiiling-up  clause  being  left  out: 

**SubBidani  undae 

fugiunt  vasto  aethere  nimbi." 

See  also  Comm.  En.  I.  483;  III.  317;  IV.  483. 

InSUPER    AETNAM   IMPOSrfAM    RUPTIS    FLABfMAM     EXSPHIARE 

CAiiNis.  —  The  sense  is,  not  that  Etna  in  its  present 
form  (i.  e.  holloiTved  out  and  having  a  passage  through 
it  by  which  the  iire,  which  was  consuming  Enceladus, 
iDig;ht  escape)  was  placed  on  the  top  of  Enceladus,  but 
T  that  Etna,  while  it  was  still  a  solid  mountain,  was 
placed  on  the  lop  of  Enceladus,  and  that  the  flames 
proceeding  from  him  burst  a  passage  through  it, 
fumpebant  caminos;  burst  out  and  flamed  through  the 
tides  of  the  mountain  as  the  fire  sometimes  bursts  and 
breaks  out  through  the  sides  of  a  stove.  The  image 
is  the  more  correct,  in  as  much  as  the  eruptions  of 
Etna,  as  well  as  of  otlier  vulcanoes,  are  apt  not  to 
toUow  the  track  of  previous  eruptions,  but  to  make 
new  openings  for  themselves  through  the  solid  sides 
of  the  mountain. 

Caelum  subtexere.  —  Goethe  has  applied  the  same 
idea  figuratively  with  great  effect:  "Seit  dor  Zeit  ist 
niir*s  als  wSrc  der  Himmel  mit  cincni  schwarzcn  Flor 
uberzogen."  Egmont,  Act  IV. 
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585. 


NAM  NEgUE  ERANT  ASTRORUM  IGNES  NEC  LUCTOUS  AETHRA 
SIDEREA  POLUS  OBSCURO  SED  NUBILA  CAELO 
ET  LUNAM  IN  NIMBO  NOX  INTEMPESTA  TENEBAT 


Nox  INTEMPESTA  —  prcciscly  the  *iVt;|  Kavovlag  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius: 

**Avtixa  dt  Kfifjxaiov  vntQ  fif/a  laitfia  Stonag 
iVt'l  Hpo^i,  TTfV  TitQ  te  KuTovlada  Ki»Xfyntov(ri, 
Nvjei'  olorfV  ovx  aoiita  diurxonv,  ov*  aftaQvyai 
Mfivrig,  Ov(fayo&Bv  de  fitXav  /aoff*  19c  ug  aXXti 
JZ^CD^ft  aitouti  fivxutaiv  apiovna  jUgi^f^. 

Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  169i 


606. 
8!  PEREO  HOMINUM  MANIBU8  PERIISSE  JUVABIT 


'oat  se  beatum,   qui  manu  socia  volens  occumberel" 
Apul.  Metam,  IV.  2. 


619. 

IPSE  ARDUUS  ALTAQUE  PUI^AT 
SIDERA  DI  TALEM  TERRIS  AVERTITE  PESTEM 
NEC  VISU  FACILIS  NEC  DIGTU  AFFABIUS  ULLl 


T\ 
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Altaque  pulsat  SIDERA.  —  "Tangit  alta  astra.**  Ruaeu^' 
"Sil.  Ilal.XVn.  651 :  'Tangens  Tirynthius  astra*."  WagneT- 


—  **Un  che  col  capo 
Tocca  le  stclle." 


Caro. 


in  4t 

—  .^^Er  telbst  hoekragend  beriihret 
Hohes  Gestira." 

V088, 

^nd  Dryden,  more  poetical,  but  not  less  incorrect: 

'*Our  monstrous  host,  of  more  than  human  aizc. 
Erects  his  head,  and  stares  within  the  sities." 

The  idea  is  much  stronger:  so  tall  that  he  knocks, 
\iis,  thumps,  or  bumps  the  stars  (sciz.  with  his  head) 
ts  he  walks.    Compare: 

"Quod  81  me  lyricis  vatihus  inseres 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice." 

Hon.  Carm.  I,  1,  35. 

rhc  notion  of  hitting,  knocking,  or  thumping  is  insepa- 
•able  from  *pulsare\ 

NeC    VISU  TACILIS,    NEC    OlCTU    AFFABILIS    ULLI.   —   CoW- 

Mffe  Ovid ,  Met.  XIII.  760,  speaking  of  the  same  Po- 
yphemus : 

—  '^isas  ab  hospite  nullo 
Impune  ;*' 

tnd  Pliny,  Paneg.  48,  speaking  of  Domitian:  **Ad  haec 
pse  occursu  quoque  visuque  terribilis  —  non  adire 
luisquam,  non  alloqui  audebat." 


637. 

ARG0UC1    CLIPEI   AUT   PHOEBEAE  LAHPADtS   INSTAR 


ts  large, ground,  and  glaring,  as  an  Argolic  shield 
r  the  sun.  Besides  the  citations  of  La  Cerda,  com* 
are  Ammian,  XXIV.  2 :  ''Continentem  occupant  arcem, 

cujus  medietas  in  sublime  consurgens,  tereti 

mbitu  Argolici  scuti  speciem  ostendebat,  nisi  quod  a 
epteolrione  id  quod  rotunditati  deerat,    in  Euphiatis 
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fluenta  projectae  cautes  emineiitius  tuebantnr." 
which  [)assagc  it  appears  further  that  the  dislii 
drawn   by  La   Cerda  and    the  commentators  bei 
"  clypeos '  and  '  scutum '  was  not  very  stricUy  eW 
by  the  Latin  writers. 


646. 

CUM   VITAM   IN   SILVIS   INTER   DESERTA   FERARDM 
LUSTRA  DOMOSQUE   TRAHO   VASTOSQDE  AB   RUPE  CYCLi 
PROSPICIO 


Ab  RUPE  belongs  to  cyclopas,  not  to  prospiqo: 

First,  because  the  poet  has  placed  it  in  dosei 
nexion  with  the  former  than  the  latter;  jammed  i 
it  were,  between  vastos  and  cyclopas,  so  that  it  c 
be  separated  from  them  without  violence.  Compai 
/.  297,  where  from  the  mere  position  of  the  wo 
might  be  inferred  that  the  structure  is,  not  as  hi 
universally  supposed  'claudenlur  ferro  et  comp4 
arctis',  but  *dirae  ferro  et  compagibus  arctis*. 

Secondly,  because  joined  to  cyclopas  it  enfa 
VASTOS,  and  so  improves  the  picture;  whereas  j 
to  PROSPICIO  it  weakens  vastos  without  strengtli 
PROSPICIO,  and  therefore  deteriorates  the  picture. 

Thirdly,  because,  as  correctly  observed  by  H 
who  might  have  confirmed  his  observation  from  H 
Odyss.  IX.  113: 

the  Cyclops  are  described  (w.  644,  655,  67$)  a 
quenting  the  heights. 

I  take  part  therefore  with  La  Cerda  and  ] 
against  Donatus,  Wunderlich,  Handius,  Yoss,  and 
biger,   in  understanding  ab  rupe  cyclopas  mosn 
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meaa  'protpidQ  Cgtiopms  l»  mpUms,  -a  parte  n^um', 
Mite  mountain;  a  use  made  of  'ab'  not  only  by 
Vir^l  himself,  but  very  commonly  by  other  writers: 
"Vicino  a  limite,"  £ci.  /.  54;  "Ostendit  ab  aelhere 
nubem,"  En,  VII.  143.  "Ulrimque  ab  comibus  positos." 
Liv.  I.  37.  ''Una  pars  atiingil  a  Sequanis  el  Heivetiis 
flumen  Rhenum."  Caes.  B,  G,  /.  1,  "Castra  ab  de^ 
eumana  porta  non  munita  esse."  Caes.  B.  G,  III.  25. 
"Exercitus  hostium  duo,  unus  ab  Urbe,  alter  a  Gallia, 
obstant."  Saix,  B.  Oaf,  58,  *'Visas  noclurno  tempore 
ab  occidente  faces  ardoremque  caeli."  Cic.  in  Catil.  III.  8. 

—  **Ecce  viyil  rutilo  patefecit  ab  orlu 
Purpureas  Aurora  fores/* 

Ovu).  Meiam.  IL  112. 

I  Achaemenides  concealed  in  the  woods  (in  silvis) 
looks  out  on  the  Cyclops  where  they  are  (ending  their 
Bocks  in  the  rocky,  mountain  pastures  (ab  rup£).  On 
ihe  contrary,  if  the  structure  be  'prospicio  ab  rupe', 
our  author  has  placed  not  the  Cyclops,  but  Achaeme- 
nides, in  the  conspicuous  situation,  and  so  exposed  him 
to  the  very  object  from  which  he  was  hiding. 

"'       For  *rupes'   used   in  the  sense  of  mountain,   see 

""    &/.  VL  29: 

**Nec  tantum  Phoebo  gaudet  Parnassia  rapes; 
\  Nee  tantum  Rhodope  mirantur  et  Isoiarus  Orphca." 


655. 

^X  EA  FATUS  ERAT  SUMMO  CUM  MONTE  VIDEMUS 
'^SXJM  INTER  PECUDES  VASTA  SE  MOLE  MOVENTEM 
^ASTOREM  POLYPHEMUM  ET  LITTORA  NOTA  PETENTEM 
^OnSTRUM*0RRENDUM  INFORME  INGENS  CUI  LUMEN  ADEMTUM 
"'"HUNCA  MANU  PINUS  REGIT  ET  VESTIGIA  FIRMAT 


"l 


n  Mediceo  (Mediceo  Romano  sciz.)   ot  codicibus  ali*- 
^^ot  aliis   antiq^  manu   septimo    casu   legitur.     Et   ubi 
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'manum*  est  quarto  easu  in  eod.  MSAt  tmm  pMri^ 
ultimam  contactani  observes.  Esset  vero  senlMlU 
ordo:  Pinus  irunca  manu,  vel  gestata  manu,  regi 
ademptum  lumen,  et  veslig:ia  firmat.*'    Pierius. 

This  testimony  as  to  the  reading  is  as  good  and 
decisive,  as  this  judgment  respecting  the  structure  is 
erroneous;  regit  operates  neither,  with  Pierius,  od 
ADEMTUH  LUMEN,  nor ,  with  Ladcwig  and  others,  oo 
VESTIGIA,  but,  with  Forbiger  and  M'^agner,  on  'eum'ui- 
derstood.  I  have  myself  personally  examined  only  three 
MSS.  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Leipzig  Nos.  35 
and  36,  and  the  Dresden.  In  the  first  I  have  found 
MANU  with  *  m  a  n  u  m '  superscribed ;  in  the  second  maw; 
in  the  third  'manum'.  Bersmann,  although  adopting 
'manum',  informs  us  that  his  MS.  has  manu.  Nicholas 
Heinsius  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  editor  who  btf 
adopted  manu,  for  which  great  and  manifest  improve 
ment,  I  think  Virgil's  admirers  should  be  grateful  to  hint 

Lumen.  —  Not,  as  at  vers.  635,  tlte  eye,  but,  as  ft. 
//.  85  (where  see  Comm.),  the  light  of  day. 


684. 

CONTRA  JUSSA  MONENT  IIELENl  SCYLLAM  ATQUE  CHARYBDT 

INTER  UTRAMQUE  VIAM  LETl  DISCRIMINE  PARVO 

NI  TENEANT  CURSUS  CERIUM  EST  DARE  UNTEA  RETRO 


I  think  this  passage  is  to  be  thus  unravelled:  *C 
Heleni  jussa  nionent  ni  (ne)  teneant  cursus  inter  S' 
atque  Charybdim,  utramque  (  et  Scyllam  et  ^hary 
viam  leti,  discrimine  parvo,   i.  e.   viam  prope  I 
non  multum  a  leto  disUintem.    Igitur  consilium 
redeundi,  sciz.   Cyclopas   versus'.    While   the 
are  in   the  very  act  of  fleeing  in  trepidation  / 
Cyclops,   i.  e.  out  of  the  port,  they  fijd  thai  ^ 
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U  certainly  carry  Ihem  up  the  straits;  but  that  way 
ey  dare  not  take;  therefore  they  determine  to  put 
kek  and  faee  the  lesser  danger  Arom  which  they  were 
eeing.  But  behold,  the  wind  veers  on  the  instant  and 
irries  them  away  clear  of  bolh  dangers,  and  in  the 
^ery  direction  of  their  voyage,  (a)  Utramque,  viam  leti 
ncRianiE  parvo  is  our  author's  usual  parenthetic  or 
nbsidiary  clause,  descriptive  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
iBi,  and  filling  up  and  completing,  but  not  necessary 
to,  the  sense,  which  is  perfect  the  clause  being 
omitted:  'Jussa  Heieni  monent  ne  tcneant  cursus  inter 
Seyllam  atque  Charybdim'.  (b)  Viam  leti  discrimimb 
Mivo,  the  way  of  death  all  but  a  liltle,  almost  certain^ 
^  the  way  of  death;  precisely  the  ^tviO-rj  naQaiftaoig 
Ai&^ov*  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  speaking  of  Ihe  self- 
Hune  dangerous  navigation: 

—   ''MX*  t/t  v^a 
Alia',  oO'i  nhq  ivtO^n  ye  nttqaiPuatQ  wfTtx*  oXt&Qoi\* 

Apoll.  Rhod.  lY.  S3I. 

Compare  the  same  Apollonius,  IV.  1510: 
41so, 

—  "Tenui  discrimine  leli 

Esse    SU08." 

£n.  X,  511, 

—  '*Leti  discrimina  parva." 

En,  IX,  143, 

^c)  Viam  refers,  not  to  the  journey  or  passage  of  the 
Trojans  inter  scyllam  at^ue  cuarybdim,  but  is  applied 
to  LETI  in  the  same  way  as  *janua '  to  *  leto ',  £n.  IL  661 ; 
^  If  Virgil  had  said:  *Utramque  (sciz.  Scyllam  atque 
^harybdim),  januam  leti  discrimine  parvo',  almost  the 
^^door  (way)  to  death,  ^fl^Servius's  observation,  "An 
^<iui  Ni  pro  ne  ponebant,  qua  particula  plenus  est  Plau- 
^/'  and  the  recognition  by  Donatus  (ad  Terent.  Eun. 
UlS)  of  Ni  in  this  very  passage  (**Ni  ne  signiflcat, 
^  Ne  turn,    Ni  pro  m  Virgilius,  leti    piscrimine  parvo 
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HI  teneaut'*  )  are,  1  think,  more  than  a  suffieient  vtam 
to  those  who  make  a  difTicuily  about  m  used  in  the  sw 
of  *ne\  Virgil  seems  to  have  used  the  ancienl  Ibi 
on  this  occasion  (as  he  has  elsewhere  used  'oUi'  f 
'illi')  for  the  sake  of  the  more  agreeable  sound  — 
avoid  the  alliteration  *ne-te-ne-'.  *Ne'  is  the  rei 
ing  of  the  Gudian  (a  manu  prima). 

The  reader,  even  although  he  decide  against  tl 
interpretation,  and  applaud  Wagner  for  having  cast  I 
whole  three  lines  out  of  (he  text  as  incapable  of  a 
good  sense>  will  at  least  excuse  me  for  an  attempt 
preserve  to  Virgil  three  entire  verses;  to  the  picts 
the  view  of  the  Trojans  putting  out  of  port  and  inui 
diately  putting  back  again ;  and  to  the  context,  the  i 
cessary    connecting    link  between    "Praecipites  nuH 

acer  agit sccundis,"  and  '*£cco  autem  Boreas" e 

The  three  lines  being  cast  out,  'autem'  becomes! 
correct,  and  *ecce  autem'  doubly  so,  because  then  I 
wind  from  the  direction  of  the  straits  agrees  with  t 
'inceptum'  of  the  Trojans,  which  was  to  leave  jm 
and  flee  away;  the  three  lines  being  preserved,  *ec 
autem'  becomes  not  only  correct,  but  necessary 
order  lo  explain  how  it  happened  that  they  did  i 
sail,   as   they   had   determined,   directly  back  into  jx 

(CERTUM   EST   DARE   LINTEA   RETRO ) ,     but,     OU    the   COntnU 

proceeded  immediately  on  their  direct  voyage  forwai 
"Vivo  praetervehor"  <&c. 

Teneant  cursus,  —  simply  steer,  sail,  hold  ih 
voyage;  compare: 

"Hue  cursum  Iliacas  vento  tcnuisse  earinftft." 

So,  "Fugam  tenuisse,"   En,  III.  283,  simply,  fled. 

Dare  LINTEA  retro,  —  simply,  to  put  back,  vis.  t 
the  port  which  they  were  upon  the  point  of  leaviii| 

The  difficulty,  which  all  the  commentators  hi 
found  in  this  passage ,  seems  to  me  to  have  arif 
from   their  understanding  vtJuo   to   be  spoken  of  i 
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jmrney  of  tbe  Trojans;  of  the  woy  past  Scylta,  or  past 
Charybdia.  ^^Jussa  Helen!  moneni,  ne  vela  teneant  car- 
ftt  inter  utratnque  viam,  videlicet  inter  Scyllam  alqae 
Charybdin,  parvo  leti  discrimine."  La  Cerda.  ''Viam 
inter  (per)  Scyllam  el  Charybdim  utramque  (i.  e.  sive 
mm  per  Scyllam,  sive  per  Charybdim  elegeris)  parvo 
discrimine  esse  viam  leti,  nisi  in  tempore  cursus  teneant." 
Jihn.  "Utramque  viam  inter  Scyllam  atque  Charybdim, 
sive  dextrum  litlus  legentes  Scyllae,  sive  sinistro  littori 
propius  navigantes  Charybdi  appropinqiiarimus,  parvo 
discrimine  leti  esse."     Forbiger. 

'i)oeh  warnt  Helenus  Wort,  dass  Scylla  hindurch  und  Charybdis 

Beiderlei  Weg  hinfuhr'  auf  des  Todcs  angrenzendem  Rande, 

Wenn  man  nicht  halte  den  Lauf." 

Vow. 

And  so  the  Baskerville  punctuation  of  the  passage: 

'<k>ntra  jutsa  moncnt  Heleni,  Scyllam  alque  Charybdim, 
later  utramque  viam,  leti  discrimine  parvo, 
Ni  teneant  cursus;" 

Viam  being  joined  with  leti  and  not  with  utramque, 
and  understood  in  the  sense  of  *janua  leti  *,  En.  II,  661 ; 
'via  mortis',  Georg.  IIL  482;  *via  salutis\  En.  VI.  96, 
and  the  clause  utramque  viam  leti  discrimine  parvo  being 
recognised  as  parenthetic,  or  subsidiary  to  the  prece- 
ding clause,  and  the  following  punctuation  being  adop- 
ted, the  whole  passage  becomes  at  once  clear  and  in- 
telligible : 

CONTRA,    JUSSA   M0K£7«T    HEL£NI   SCYLLAM   ATQUE    CHARYBDIM 

IXTER   (uTRAMgUE,    VIAM    LETI   DISCRIMIHE   PARVO) 

SI  TEXEA5T    CURSUS :    CERTUM   EST   DARE   LINTEA   RETRO. 

1  agree  with  both  the  Heinsii,  and  almost  all  the 
niodern  editors  in  rejecting  the  reading  of  the  Vatican 
^fagm.  *movent',  although  I  have  myself  found  it  in 
4ree  of  the  Vienna  (viz.  116.  117.  118),  in  two  of  the 
Gotha  (viz.  54  &  236),  and  in  No.  18059  of  the  Munich 
MSS.  I  have  found  monent  in  the  Gudian,  Pelrarchian, 
Ambrosian  (Nos.  79  and  107),  Vienna  (Nos.  113.  U5. 
120. 121),  Munich  (Nos.  21562  and  305),  Gotha  No.  55, 
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Leipzig  (No.  35,  a  man.  sec,  and  No.  36),  Dresden,  and 
Kioster-Neuburg;.  What  sense  it  is  possible  to  make 
out  of  the  reading  'movent',  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  discover. 


696. 

OHE   ARETUUSA   TUO    SICULIS   CONFUNDITUR   UNDIS 


In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  it  must  be  bonic 
in  mind  that  Arethusa  is,  not  a  river,  but  a  spring, 
sorgente,  or  welling  fountain ,  on  the  very  edge  of  Ike 
sea,  so  near  the  sea  that,  if  it  were  not  protected  by 
an  embankment,  it  would  be  entirely  covered  and 
overwhelmed  by  it.  See  not  only  the  ancient  Geo- 
graphers and  modern  travellers,  but  Cicero  in  Verrm 
III.  53  (Ed.  Ernesli):  "Qwi  fluctu  lotus  operirelur,  nisi 
munilione  ac  mole  lapidum  a  mari  disjunctus  esscL" 
Hence  Virgil's  expression.  'Qui  nunc  Siculis  undis 
confundilur  ore  luo,  Arethusa':  passes  out  through  Al 
fountain,  Arethusa,  and  immediately  mixes  with  the  set. 
Ore  arethusa  tuo.  —  Not,  through  thy  fountain,  0 
river  Arethusa,  but  through  thy  fountain,  0  nympk 
Arethusa,  i.  e.  through  the  fountain  Arethusa.  Conn 
pare  fEn.  I.  250): 

*'Unde  per  ora  novem  mag-no  cum  murmurc  montis 
ll  mare  proruplum;" 

where  see  Comment. 

Aliieri   seems  wholly   to    have    misunderstood  tlic 
passage : 

—   '^Sgorgando  I'oiida  Elca 
Ncl  seiio  stcsso,  ovc  tua  Sicul'  onda 
Sporgi,  Aretiisa,  tu." 
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SIC  PATKR  AENEAS  INTENTTS  OBfflflBUS  TINU8 
FATA  RENARRABAT  DIVUM  CURSUSQUE  DOCEBAT 
CONTICUIT  TANDEM  TACTOQUE  HIC  FINE  QUIEVIT 


Renarrabat.  —  "Aut  pro  simplici  el  vulgari  narrare 
posilum,  poelarum  more,  aul  ad  euin  modum  formalum, 
quo  repeti  el  iterari  res,  quas  narramus,  dieunlur." 
Heyne.  ("Hoc  veruni."  Wagner). 

On  Ihe  conlrary  I  Ihink  Ihal  Ihe  compound  verb  is 
here  used  inslead  of  Ihe  simple, 

Firsl,  according  lo  Ihe  general  principle  Ihal  a  com- 
pound  verb   is   stronger  and   more   dignified    than   its 
simple,  as  for  instance   'refringo'   stronger  and  more 
I;     dignified  than  *frango',   *rescindo'  than  *scindo',   *re- 
*     vello'  than  *veIlo',  *refugio'  than  *fugio',  *relinquo'  than 
y.     *iinquo  \ 

i  Secondly,  because  in  the  particular  instance  the 
•s^:  simple  verb  was  peculiarly  ill  calculated  to  confer 
"^  dignity,  in  as  much  as  it  was  generally  used  in  faml- 
li'  li&r  conversation  and  writing  in  the  sense  of  *aio'. 
If  *dico',  *loquor':  "Narro  libi,  haec  loca  venusta  sunt, 
■  abdita  certe."  Cic.  ad  Att,  XV.  16,  "Narro  tibi,  plane 
•-  wJegalus  videor,  postquam  in  Formiano  sum."  Cic. 
I      ^.  //.  11. 

Thirdly,  because  *  narro*  in  composition  with  *re* 
acquiring  not  the  iterative,  as  most  erroneously 
^"Pposed  by  Servius,  La  Cerda,  Heync,  Wagner, 
^^^  others,   but  the  retrospective  force,  (compare: 

—  "Ipse  alta  seductus  mente  rcnarrat 

Principia  irarum.'* 

Stat.  Theb.  III.  400; 

and 

"Mutuaque  exorsae  Thebas  Argposqae  renarrant.*' 

Stat.  Theb,  XIl.  390.) 

^^s  capable  of  indicating  with  greater  distinctness  and 
^^Mainty  that  the  fates   spoken   of  were  not   future 


fates  which  were  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  but  fates  al- 
ready past  and  actually  accomplished.  This  relio- 
spective  force  of  the  particle  're'  is  found,  more  or 
less  strongly  marked,  in  a  great  many  verbs  in  whidi 
it  has  nol  been  sufficiently  distinguished  by  philologists; 
ex.  gr.  **ad  poenas  r^poscenl,"  En,  IL  139,  wilh| 
retrospect  to  the  previously  committed  crime;  "rdenri 
thalamo  stratisque  r^ponunt,*'  En,  n\  392,  (with  a» 
trospect  to  *suscipiunt  famulae*),  render  up,  give  ^ 
what  they  had  received.  So  also :  "Tu  pias  laetis  an!* 
mas  r^ponis  Isedibus,**  Hor.  Od.  L  10,  17,  with  a  »; 
trospect  to  his  having  received  the  souls  in  charge 
"Finibus  Atticis  r^ddas  incolumem,"  Hor.  Od,  I,  3, 1, 
also  with  a  retrospect  to  the  charge  it  had  received. 
"Vox  r^ddita  fertur  ad  aures,"  En,  III,  40,  with  a  re- 
trospect to  the  investigations  of  Eneas.  "J?^dduntur 
Salio  honores,"  En,  V,  347,  with  a  retrospect  to  (he 
honors  having  been  merited  and  duly  earned  by  Sh 
lius,  &c.  <fec. 

Similar  to  the  Latin  *renarro*  is  the  Italian  ri^cQ: 
"Ch'io  ridlca  Di  quel  campo  ogni  duce  ed  ogni  schieri'* 
Tasso,  Gertis,  Lib,  L  36,  "lo  non  so  ben  ridlr  eoitf 
i'  v'  entrai.    Dante,  Inferno,  I,  10, 

QuiEviT,  —  is  not  "narrare  desiit"  (Wagner),  bfr; 
cause  so  unterstood  it  were  (as  correctly  observell 
by  Wunderlich)  a  mere  tautology  of  conticuit;  neitbtf 
is  it  (as  Burmann  and  Wunderlich,  endeavoring  to  avoi^i 
the  tautology,  have  interpreted  it,)  "somno  se  tradidiC 
because  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  so  skilled  a  maste 
of  the  poetic  art  would  have  called  upon  his  reader  i 
imagine  the  breaking  up  of  this  great  entertainmeD 
and  the  departure  of  the  guests  and  of  Eneas  himsel 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  narrow  interval,  or,.  I 
speak  more  correctly,  in  the  no  interval,  between  th 
words  FACTO  me  fine  and  qdievit,  when  he  had  clo5 
at  hand  (sciz.  in  the  space  between  the  two  Booki 
or,  as  it  were,   in  the  pause  between  the  two  acis  c 


kh  diama)  the  exactly  suitable  plaee  and  opportunity 
lor  saeh  ellipsifl. 

I  reject  therefore  both  interpretations ,  and  under- 
stind  omviT  in  its  strictly  literal  sense  of  becomimg 
fniet  or  sHU,  CoNncurr,  he  whisted  or  became  sUerU; 
rACTOQUE  Hic  FINE,  Ofid  having  here  brought  his  narra- 
6»e  to  a  close,  quievit  ,  became  still.  In  the  passage 
so  understood  there  is  not  only  no  tautology,  but  each 
of  the  three  expressions  of  which  it  consists,  has  its 
etn  distinct  and  appropriate'nieaning,  conticuit  signi- 
lifing  his  becoming  silent,  facto  hne  the  conclusion  of 
Ug  narration,  quievit  the  cessation  of  his  action.  Com- 
pire  StaL  Theb.  IV.  404: 

—  "Sic  fata  gelalis 
Vultibus,  et  Baccho  jam  demig-rante,  quievit;'* 

^ere  the  words  *gelatis  vultibus*,  and  *Baccho  demi- 
Cntnte'  sufQciently  shew  thai  'quievit'  means,  rested  not 
*«r«/y  from  speaking,  but  from  energetic  action. 
Compare  En.  VI.  226:  "Flamma  quievit,"  the  flame 
ruled  from  action,  ceased  to  play;  also  Liv.  in.  58 
(Ed.  Bipont.):  "Manesque  Virginiae,  mortuae  quam 
vivae  felicioris,  per  tot  domes  ad  petendas  poenas  va- 
Sati,  nulio  relicto  sonte,  tandem  quieverunt;"  at 
te/  rested  entirely ,  became  perfectly  quiet.  So  also 
fit.  VII,  298:  "Odiis  aut  exsaturata  quievi;"  ceased 
^t^ely  from  doing  any  thing;  and  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Pi- 
rn, 379: 

'Ludcre  qui  nescit,  campcstribus  abstinet  armis, 
Indoctusque  pilae  disclve  trochive  qui  esc  it;** 

Stains  from  the  game,  remains  quiet.  So  also  the 
'ob^tantive  *quies'  (whether  signifying  the  quiet  of 
^^ ,  or  the  quiet  of  death)  is  always  cessation,  not 
■^Oi  speech  only,  but  from  all  action. 

Between  this  last  verse  of  the  third  Book  and  the 
^t   verse  of  the  second  Book  there  is  a  parallelism 
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which  seems  worthy  of  observation;  there »  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  £neas*s  narration,  all  the  company  not  merely 
''conticuere,"  but  ^'intenti  ora  tenebant;"  here,  at  the 
close  of  the  narration ,  Eneas  himself  not  merely  coi- 

TICUIT,   but,   FACTO   mC  PUi£,    Q01£\1T. 
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IV. 


Of  all  the  pictures  which  it  has  been  the  delight  of 
eminent  artists  to  sketch  after  the  model  of  the  ^Infelix 
Phoenissa',  perhaps  the  loveliest  is  the  Sofonisba  of 
Frissino ;  the  loveliest  in  the  simple  dignity  of  the  style, 
in  the  unaffected  pathos  of  the  sentiments,  in  the  ten- 
Jemess,  resolution  and  devotion  of  the  unfortunate 
tieroine,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  in  the  absence  of  the 
vearying  monotony  of  rhyme,  the  tragedy  of  Trissino 
ieiog,  I  believe,  the  first  example  in  modem  languaj^s 
ieertainly  the  first  of  any  consideration)  of  poetry 
without  rhyme.  The  Sofonisba  of  Alfleri  (also  in  blank 
'erse,  but,  like  all  Alfieri's  productions,  wholly  destitute 
tf  pathos)  is  not  cast  at  all  in  the  mould  of  Dido. 

In  the  Oeuvres  ei  meslanges  poetiques  d*EsHenne 
Melle,  sieur  de  Lymodin,  published  at  Paris  in  1583 
jand  of  which  a  copy,  the  only  one  I  have  ever  seen, 
1^  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  Bibliotheque  du 
!loi  at  Paris),  is  a  tragedy  entitled  Didon  se.  sacriftani, 
Jhgedie  d'Esiienne  Jodelie,  Parisien.  This  tragedy,  on 
ihe  model  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  with  choruses, 
^  written  in  so  truly  poetic  a  spirit  as  to  be  well 
"Worthy  of  republication,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  dis*- 
loured  by  such  misapprehensions  of  Virgil's  meaning 
^  the  following : 

— -  **q«*  alors  il  nc  jouisse 
^  regme  ay  de  vie,  ains  mourant  a  grande  peine 
^  miUieii  de  ses  Joura,  ne  soit  en  quelqoe  arelne 
^'enterre  a  dem i." ('*Mediaque inhumatus arena/' En, IV, 6^ J 

The  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased  if  I  pre- 
'^i  him  with  a  more  favorable  specimen  of  the  style 
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of  this  antique  and  almost  forgotten ,   French  poet  and 
dramatist : 

"Les  dieux  ne  furcnt  oncq  tcs  parens,  ny  ta  mere 
Ne  fut  oncq  ccllc  Id,  que  le  tiers  ciel  tempere, 
Le  plus  hcnin  dcs  cieux;  ny  oncq  (traistre  mentear) 
Le  grand  Dardan  ne  fut  de  ton  lignag-e  auteur; 
Le  dur  monl  dc  Caucase,  horrible  de  froidures, 
(0  cruel !)  t'engendra  de  ses  veines  plus  dures ; 
Pes  tigresses,  je  crois,  ta  as  suee  le  lailt 

Yoyez  si  sculemcnt,  mes  pleurs,  ma  voix,  mon  deuil 
Ont  peu  la  moindre  larme  arracher  de  son  ceil? 
Voyez  s'il  a  sa  face  ou  sa  parole  esmeuS? 
Voyez  si  seulement  il  a  flechi  sa  TeuS? 
Yoyez  s^il  a  pitic  de  eetie  paavre  amanteT**  Ac 

There  is  also  in  the  French  language  another  UK 
gedy  entitled  Didon;  published  by  Leflrano  in  17H 
and  preserved  in  the  Repertoire  General  dtu  77MM 
fimifais,  vol.  SO.  Paris,  1822.  This  work,  iiirhollyflEMule 
lip  of  badly  translated  'discerpta  membra'  ofthelbQfi 
Book  of  the  Eneis,  is  remarkable,  if  for  nothing  else^ 
at  least  for  the  astounding  instance  it  affords  of  that 
French  sentimentality  which  finds  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  (and,  as  it  would  seem,  even  Virgil  himself) 
^^un  peu  trop  forts,"  and  dreads  nothing  so  much  il 
the  leaving  too  strong  an  impression  on  the  mind  6( 
the  reader.  It  is  in  the  concluding  lines,  in  which  Iki 
dying  pido,  with  her  terrible  curse  of  Eneas  stiH  40* 
vering  on  her  lips  C'Sol,  qui  terrarum  flammis'^  eifl. 
all  which  the  dramatist  formally  translates  and  puis 
forward  as  his  own ;  see  Comment  En,  L  96),  is  mad* 
to  turn  round  and  apostrophise  the  hero  as  follows: 

"£l  toi  dent  j*ai  trouble  la  haute  destinee^ 
Toi  qui  ne  m'entends  plus,  adieu  mon  cher  £n6e! 
Ne  crains  point  ma  colcre  —  eile  expire  avec  nkoi; 
£t  mes  derniers  soupirs  sont  encore  pour  toi.  [EUe  wtmtfij 

Lefhinc's  tragedy  has  however  been  thought  wortliy  0^ 
a  translation  into  Italian. 
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VULNUS  AUT  YENIS  ET  CAECO  GARPITUR  IGNl 


VoLNUs iGNi.  —  Not,  a  wound  and  a  fire,  but 

Ae  wound  and  the  fire  of  which  the  reader  has  heard 
before,  En.  I.  664,  677,  716  &c. 

CARPrnm  igni.  —  Is  gradually  gnawed  away,  wasted, 
^consumed,  by  the  fire.  So  Lucan  (VIII.  777),  speaking 
of  the  tedious  consumption  of  the  corpse  of  Pompey 
the  Great  in  a  weak  and  insufficient  funeral  fire: 

"Carp it ur,  et  lentum  destillat  Ma^us  in  ignem, 
Tabe  fovens  bustum." 

This  force  of  gradually,  by  successive  steps,  bit  by  bit, 
viD,  I  think,  be  found  to  adhere  closely  to  'carpere* 
ia  all  its  various  applications.  '  Carpere  vitales  auras ', 
l9  breathe  —  to  consume  the  air  by  successive  respira^ 
Uons;  'Carpere  viam*,  to  consume  the  road,  viz.  by 
necessive  steps;  'Carpere  somnos',  to  sleep,  to  con^ 
nme  sleep,  viz.  by  continuing  to  sleep  on  ftrom  moment 
to  moment ;  '  Carpere  pensum  *,  to  consume  one^s  task, 
I  e.  to  make  it  less  and  less  every  moment  by  gra- 
dually performing  or  going  through  it;  *  Carpere  her- 
kum*,  to  graze,  1.  e.  to  crop  the  grass  mouthful  by 
mouthfal. 

Similar  to  Virgil's  vtjlnus  aut  venis  et  caeco  CARPmm 
wn  is  Guarini's 

—  "Arde  Myrtaio, 

Ma  in  chiuso  foco,  e  si  consuma  e  tace." 

Poitor  Fido,  L  ^ 

Also  Lamartine'8 

—  **Mon  ame  isolee 

Comnie  un  foyer  sans  air  se  devorant  en  moi.'* 

Jocelyn, 
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9. 

QUAE  ME  SUSPENSAM  INSOMNIA  TERRENT 


Insomnia,  not  wakefulness y  because  mere  wakeftit 
had  not  justified  the  energy  of  the  exclamation, 
dreams,  visions  in  sleep;  first,  because  dreams  a 
sions  in  sleep  are  frequently  of  such  a  nature  i 
produce  both  terror  (terrent),  and  doubt  and  an: 
about  the  propriety  of  certain  conduct  (suspens 
secondly,  because  this  is  the  sense,  in  which  it 
been  used  by  Virgil  elsewhere,  see  En,  VL  897.  ( 
pare  TaclL  Annal  XI,  4:  ''Illud  baud  ambigitur,  q 
cunque  insomnio  ipsi  fratrique  perniciem  illaii 
and  Amniian,  XXIII.  3:  ^Hic  Julian!  quiescentis  ami 
agitatus  i  n  s  o  m  n  i  i  s ,  evenlurum  Iristc  allquid  prae^ 
bat."  And  thirdly,  because  in  the  original  after  ^ 
Virgil   has   painted   the  whole  picture,    it  is  expn 

0VEI{)01 : 

Apoll.  Ruod.  hi.  6 

A  right  understanding  of  this  word,  placed  in 
prominent  position  at  the  commencement  of  the  B 
and  forming  the  subject  of  Dido's  first  passionate 
clamalion  to  her  sister,  is  essential  to  the  right  ui 
standing  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  Df 
A  decided  color,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  thrown  on 
picture  by  this  first  stroke  of  the  pencil,  and  can 
maintained  through  the  whole,  even  to  the  last  fi 
In  this  fourth  Book  of  the  Eneis  as  in  Burger's  Leoi 
the  first  words  are  the  key  to  the  whole  piece.    J 

•Lenorc  fuhr  um*s  Morgenroth 
Empor  au8  schwcrcn  Tr&umen," 

SO  Dido  after  a  similar  night  (probably  after  the  ap| 
ance  of  her  deceased   husband  to  her  in  her  sic 
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ilies  eariy  Id  the  morning  io  her  sister  with  the  ex- 
clamation,   QUAE    ME    SU8PEN8AM    nVSOMNIA    TERRENT,    whOi 

/rightful  dreams  I  have  had!  —  I  am  so  distracted  I 
Mt  know  what  to  do.  As,  immediately  following 
Leonora's  dreadful  dreams,  and  without  other  connection 
than  that  best  of  all  connections,  immediate  sequence^ 
eones  her  exclamation, 

"Bist  nntren,  Wilhelm,  oder  todt? 
Wie  lange  wills!  da  s&umenf 

80,  immediately  following  Dido's  exclamation  of  horror  at 
her  dreams,  comes,  without  other  introduction,  or  con- 
nection, their  subject  matter :  **Ouis  novus  hie  hospes"  &c. 
The  vehemence  of  Dido's  expressions  all  through  her 
iddress  to  her  sister,  and  especially  her  tremendous 
oalh  or  actjuration,  *'Sed  mihi  vel  lellus"  etc.,  are  thus 
satisfactorily  explained.  In  her  distress  and  agitation 
between  (suspensam)  the  impulses  of  her  passion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  terrific  (terrent)  warnings  of  her 
dreams  on  the  other,  and  fearing  that  the  strength  of 
ber  passion  might  overcome  both  her  own  sense  of 
propriety  and  the  warnings  conveyed  to  her  fi-om  the 
dead,  or  on  the  part  of  the  dead,  through  her  dreams, 
she  endeavors  to  strengthen  the  weakness  of  her  re- 
S6lulion  to  obey  the  warnings  and  conquer  her  passion, 
by  an  oath  expressed  in  the  strongest  language  which 
it  was  possible  even  for  Virgil  to  put  into  her  mouth 
—  and  then,  the  next  moment,  (her  passion  con- 
qnering  both  her  resolution  and  her  oath)  bursts  into 
fears. 
The  answer  of  Anna, 

"Id  cinerem  aut  Manes  credis  curare  sepultos?" 

$068  to  confirm  the  above  views;  there  being  in  these 
^ords,  as  I  think,  besides  their  plain  and  acknowledged 
Q^eaning,  a  special  reference  to  the  frightful  dreams 
^bichDido  had  understood  to  manifest  the  displeasure 
^f  the  'Manes'  at  her  new  affection.    As  if  Anna   had 
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said :  —  ''Go  on  with  your  purpose,  and  don't  mil 
the  dreams  which  you  erroneously  suppose  the  ofta 
ded  Manes  to  have  sent  you.  Can  you  indeed  h 
lieve  that  your  new  love  is  any  affair  of  thdn 
that  a  former  husband,  once  he  is  dead  and  boiii 
cares  whether  his  widow  marries  again  or  not?  "  I  am  l 
more  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  reference  in  i 
word  'Manes '  to  the  insomnia  of  Dido ,  on  account 
the  express  connection  of  'insomnia'  (alwaySt  as  for 
I  know,  used  by  the  Romans  in  a  bad  sense,  eoi 
pare: 

"Exerceat  rabidam  truculcnta  insomnia  mentem.'* 

Sa.  Ital.  X.  818) 

with  'Manes'  by  Virgil  himself,  En.  VL  897,  from  whl« 
it  appears  that  it  was  the  special  province  of  the  Man 
to  send  'insomnia*.  Compare  also  Dido's  thre 
(vers.  384  <&  seq.)  that,  when  she  is  dead  and  with  tl 
'Manes*,  she  will  haunt  Eneas  'ignibus  atris'. 

As  here  in  the  first  scene,  so  all  through.  Dido 
part  in  the  drama  is  deeply  tinged  with  Ihe  fine  coloiii 
of  superstition.  Following  the  advice  of  her  sisler,  si 
proceeds  immediately  to  the  temples  of  the  Gods,  ai 
seeks  there  for  favorable  omens  to  neutralise  the  bf 
omens  of  the  insomnia:  "Principio  delubra  adeunt"  Ac 
later,  she  threatens  Eneas  that  her  ghost  will  haa 
him  after  her  death;  and  still  later,  when  she  bi 
taken  the  resolution  to  kill  herself,  she  sees  the  sa& 
tified  wine  turn  into  blood,  hears  the  ominous  hootii 
of  the  owl,  the  voice  of  her  dead  husband  cal|ii 
to  her  out  of  the  private  chapel  she  had  consecati 
to  his  memory  in  her  palace,  and  again  has  her  frigl 
ful  visions  —  dreams  that  Eneas  is  pursuing  her,  ai 
that,  alone  and  deserted  of  all,  she  is  wandeiii 
through  deserts  in  search  of  her  Tyrians;  and  finaV 
when  she  has  actually  prepared  her  fiineral  pyre,  b 
recourse  to  the  various  magical  incantations  enumenrtt 
at  vers.  510. 
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A   further  conArmaUon   of  the   above  Mpianation, 

^iz.  thai  Dido,  in  the  words  quae  he  808P£1isam  insomnia 

iniiEiiT,   refers  to  her  dead  husband  having:  appeared 

.     to  her  in  her   sloep   and    warned  her  not  lo  have  any 

:     thing  lo  do  with  Eneas,  may   be  found  in  Tacit.  Ann, 

I  65 J  where   tlial  writer ,   having  inlormed  us  that  the 

Roman  General,  Cecina,  had  been  tcrriiied  by  a  dream^ 

^Duceniquc   tcrruit  dira  quies"   (words  corresponding 

exactly  with  Dido's  quae  mi:  susp£nsam  insomnia  tlrrent), 

proceeds  immediately  wiili  the  explanation :  ''nam  Quinc- 

tilium   Varum    sanguine    oblituni    el    pnludibus    emer- 

sum,  cernere  el  audlre  visus  est  velul  vocantcm"  d:c. 

(    Compare  also  (vers.  351)   the  account  given  by  Eneas 

r     himself  of  the   frequent   terrific   warnings   he   had  had 

'     from  his  father  Anchises  in  his  dreams: 

**.Mc  [>atris  Anchisae,  quoties  humcntibus  umhris 
Nox  operit  terras,  quoties  astra  ignea  siirgunt, 
Admonet  in  soiiinis  ct  lurbida  lerrct  imago;" 

:ind  observe  the  exact  i)araiiclism,    ""in  somnis  turbidn 
lerrel  imago"  —  insomnia  terrent. 


22. 

SOLUS  HlC   INFLEMT   SENSES   AKlMl'MvUfi   LABANTEM 
IXPULIT 


Labantew  iMPirMT.  —  "Impulil,  ul  lal»aret/'   Korbiger. 
"Impulit,  ut  Jam  label."  Wagner,  fV/y.  Br.  En, 

1  think  not;  but  much  more  simply  and  naturally, 
'^nipnlit  animum  jam  labantem,  i.  e.  invalidum,  parum 
Annum'.    Compare: 

''Turrim  in  praecipiti  stanlcm  summisqiie  sub  a;>tra 
Eductam  lecUs,  unde  omnis  Troja  videri 
Et  Danaam  soHtae  naves  ct  Achaia  castra, 
AgfreMi  ferro  eircum,  qua  snmma  labantes 
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Juncturas  tabulaU  dabant.  convellimiu  alUs 
Sedibus  impulini usque." 

£n.  I 

niso : 

—  *Agil  ipse  furcntem 
In  somnis  ferus  Aeneas." 

En.  D 

not,  surely,  *agU  ul  furat';  but  *agil  jam  furente 
f\iriosani*. 

Impuut.  —  Highly  emphatic,  owing  to  ils  { 
See  Com  men  Is  En.  IL  246;  TT".  274.  The  sa 
servalion  applies  lo  *AbsluIit\  vers.  29;  *Reppuli 
214;  'Exslruis*,  vers.  267,  and  all  similarly  place< 
throughout  the  whole  poem. 


27. 

AKTE   PODOR    ^UAM   TE   VIOLO    AUT   TUA   JDRA   RESC 


Compare  (v,  552):  "Non  servala  fides"  <fec.  and  ( 
"Nunc  te  facta  impia  tangunt;'*  where  see  Com 

The  chapter  of  Meursius  (0pp.  Tom.  V.  Col 
which  he  shows  from  the  authority  of  Festus, 
tius,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Plutarch  (he  mig 
added  Virgil),  and  fi-om  inscriptions  on  torn! 
among  the  Romans,  "Honestae  matronae,  et  qui 
dicitiae  gloria  curae  erat,  semel  tantum  viro  no) 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  dij 
the  morality  of  modern  civilisation  no  blemish; 
of  ancient,  no  excellence. 

Two  years  ago,  when  travelling  with  a  vetiur 
Rome  to  Florence,  I  happened  to  see  in  Uie  I 
a  Lyonnese  gentleman  who  was  in  the  same  < 
a  little  volume  of  poems  written  not  long  pr 
by  a  Frenchman  of  humble  rank,  I  believe  a 
baker  of  Lyons.    In  one  of  the  poems  of  ihc 


idin^  little  volume  I  found  the  sentimem  which  Vir- 
here  ascribes  to  Dido,  and  which,  does  so  much 
nor  to  ancient  Roman  morality,  expressed  with  such 
eetness  and  simplicity  that  I  took  the  trouble  to 
)y  the  poem;  and  am  sure  few  of  my  readers  will 
offended  if  I  here  present  it  to  them  entire,  in  as 
ich  as,  having  neglected  to  take  the  name  of  the 
iior,  I  am  unable  to  refer  them  to  the  work  itself; 
1  even  if  I  were  able,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  could 
had  except  in  Lyons : 

CONFIDENCE. 

LA   JEUNK   FEMME. 
Quelle  secrete  injure  aurais-lu  done  re^ue? 
Pourqttoi  cette  pMeur  et  ce  triste  maintien? 
Cette  larme,  qui  tombe  et  craint  d'etre  aper^ue, 
Me  cache  quelque  chose,  et  cela  n^est  pas  bien. 

LA   JEUNE   VEUVE. 

11  est  au  fond  de  Tftme,  6  ma  douce  compa^ne, 
Des  peines  qu'on  ne  peut  avouer  qu'a  Dieik  seul, 
Qu'il  faut  que  ie  mystere  a  Jamais  accompagne, 
Et  qu*on  doit  cmporter  sous  son  dernier  linceul. 

LA  JEtJTfE  FEMME. 
'  Ccpendant,  d  ma  aoeiir,  car  le  noeud  qui  nous  lie 
He  permet  envers  toi  d'user  d'un  nom  si  cher. 
Parley  tu  me  coonais:  dans  Ic  sein  d'une  amie 
Le  chagrin,  que  Ton  verse,  en  devient  moins  amer. 

LA  JBCNE   VEUVE. 

Oh!  mon  Dieu!  Je  croyais  dans  men  ime  oublieute^ 
Que  la  morl  nous  laissait  reprendre  notre  foi  .  .  .  . 
Mais  non,  non:  mes  avcux  tc  rendraient  malheureuse, 
Ma  soeur;  mon  amitie  n*est  plus  digne  de  toi. 

LA  JEUME   FEMME. 
Acheve,  ma  tcndresse  implore  cette  epreuve. 

LA  JEUNE   VEUVE. 
Ces  jours  done,  dans  le  soif  de  ses  enivrements 
Je  quittai  pour  le  bal  mes  vMemenls  de  veuvCf 
Et  J'y  parus  le  front  omc  de  diamants ; 
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£t  1%  soir,  de  retour,  j'oUii  (levant  na  glae^, 
£t  mc9  yeux  mo  (Jisaicnt  que  jetai»  belle  encor: 
M'lis,  6  terreur!  soudain  mon  ima^c  s'efface, 
Et  Jc  vois  apparaitrc  une  t^lc  de  morl! 

£t  ton  fVont  depouillu  reprend  sa  ohevelure. 
Sob  yaux  vide»  et  crcux  rallumont  leur  flamb^ttf 
La  chair  couvre  la  joue  et  refait  la  figure  .... 
Je  reconnus  Ics  traits  d'un  cpoux  au  tombeaa. 

Et  dans  son  ironique  et  funibre  dehoire 

Sa  Icvrc  m'adrcssa  de  terribles  disoours, 

Que  til  n'entendras  point  .    .  mais  si  tu  veux  m*en  croire, 

Gardons  la  foi  juree  k  ooa  premiers  amours. 

Compare  the  bitter  terms  of  reproach  in  which  Ihc 
shade  of  a  l^usband  met  by  Dante  in  Purgatory  com- 
plains of  his  wife's  marrying  after  his  dealb: 

''Non  credo  chc  la  sua  madre  piu  iu*aml, 
Poscia  chc  trasmuto  Ic  bianchc  bcnde, 
Le  quai  convicn  ehe  misisra  ftnoor  brami. 
Per  leit  ftMai  di  liovo  si  oomprcoda 
Ouanto  An  femmina  fuooo  d'amor  dara, 
Se  ro«ehio  o'l  tatto  spcsso  no'l  raeconde.*' 

Compare  also  the  noble  sentiment  of  Bottiger  (die  AU^ 
brandinische  Hochzeii,  p.  I4J :  ''Das  was  unsere  Spracbe 
80  bedcutend  ausspricht,  als  die  ihr  vieifach  ve^ 
schwisterle  griechische  (viz.  in  the  word  /ajtio^),  die 
Hochzcit,  gehorl  zu  dem  Cyclus  rein  menschlicber 
Handlungen,  und  ist  das  hocbsle  Fest,  was  im  gliid- 
lichsten  und  unbescholtensten  Fall  jeder  Menseh  nar 
einmal  feierl/'  And  Statius,  Epicedion  in  patitB 
suum,  Silv.  r.  5.  239: 

"Ncc  solum  larga  niemet  pictate  fovebas; 
Talis  et  in  thalamos:  una  tibi  cognila  tacda 
Cuiinubia,  unus  amor." 

And  Propert.  IV.  11.  36: 

''In  lapidc  buic  uni  napta  fuisse  le^.*' 


I , 
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90.  ' 

.  -     ■     ,  'I 

SIC   EFFATA   SINDM    LACRYMIS   IMPLEVIT ,  QBORTlii 


SwDM,  —  pecioHs  Pidonis.  Peertkamp  refers  sindm  to 
Aima,  n^t  to  Dido  C^credo  sinum  sororis,  in  quo  siira 
titput  et  vultQin  reponebat");  contrary  to  the  general 
principle  that  an  object  is  to  be  referred  to  the  nearest 
person,  when  there  is  neither  adjunct  nor  other  clear 
indication  to  refer  it  to  the  more  remote;  compare: 
••Vullum  lacrymis  alque  ora  rigabat"  f£n.  IX.  251), 
where  •  vultus '  and  *ora '  are  those  of  Alethes ,  not  of 
Nisus  and  Euryalus.  "Lacrymae  volvunlur  inanes"  (En. 
IV.  449),  where  *lacrymae  *  are  the  tears  of  Eneas,  not 
of  Dido  (see  Comm.  v.  449);  and  "Nunc  le  facta  impia 
tan^nt"  (En.  IV.  596),  where  the  'facta  impia'  are 
ihose  of  Dido,  not  of  Eneas  (see  Conun*  v.  596).  The 
examples  just  quoted  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the 
Latin  language,  verifying  the  Horalian  maxim,  "brevis 
^e  laboro,  obscurus  fio,'*  loses  in  clearness  what  it 
pirn  in  strength  and  brevity,  by  its  frequent  omission 
Of  the  possessive  pronouns.  The  German  langnage  by 
ite  snnilar  omission  of  the  possessive  pronouns  gainf( 
and  loses  in  the  same  manner;  see  Golhe's  Tphigenia 
M  Tauris,  the  plot  of  which  turns  on  the  ambiguity  of 
the  expression  *Die  Schwester,''  which*  npplied  by  th« 
Wde  of  Apollo  to  Oresles's  sister,  is  understood  by 
Onjstes  of  Apollo's  own  sislfer. 
'<'Ir  support  of  the  above  interpretation,  and  against 
^  of'Peerlkamp,  the  following  ftirther  examples  may 
^  adduced.  Hypsipyle,  speaking  of  herself  ( Ovin.  Jie^ 
^^.  VI.  70): 

*Uuc  fbror;  ct  lacrymis  osque  sinusquc  madcnt." 

Ovid  (Heroid.  VIII  62)  of  Medeu : 

''Perque  «iDum  lacrymM  fluminis  inttar  ouai;" 
»nd  (Triti.  V.  4.  8»)i 
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"Verba  solet,  vultumque  tuum,  gr^mUusque  referre, 
£t  tc  flente  suos  immaduisse  sinus;" 

also  (Fasii,  IV,  521): 

''Dixit ;  ct  ut  lacrymac  (neque  enim  lacrymare  Deoram  eit) 
Depidit  in  tepidos  lucida  ^ulta  sinus;" 

and  above  all,,  the  original  after  which  Virgil  has,  even 
io  the  inoBi  minule  particulars,  painted  his  Dido*  Apol* 
lonius's  Modeii,  weeping  by  herself  in  secret,  where 
ibedre  was  no  bosom  to  be  wet  by  her  tears,  bat  her  own: 

AlXrjxrov  dnxQVoUTt,*' 

Apoll.  Rhod.  III.  804. 


32. 

PKRI>ETUA   MAERGNS  CARPERE  JtlVENTA 


The  meaning  goes  hand  in  hand  witli  the  graminatic*) 
structure:  'maerens  carpere  perpetua  juventa',  pmiiifff 
be  preyed  on  by  perpetual  youth  y  i.  e.  perpetual  CfXi" 
bacy.  The  received  interpretation,  "per  totam  javeii' 
tutem  tuam  maerore  carperis"  (Forbiger,  Wagnfr> 
Ladewig),  is  trebly  faulty;  first,  as  substituting  a  com* 
mon-phice  and  prosaic,  for  a  new  and  poetical,  idea; 
secomlly,  as  placing  the  gist  of  the  thought  iti  maerhs. 
and  not,  as  required  by  the  whole  context,  in  juventa; 
thirdly,  as  destroying  the  connexion  between  this  lint 
and  the  next:  be  preyed  upon  by  perpetual  yau^t^^l 
not  tO'  know  sweet  children  ^c,  and  breaking  ut>  tM 
single  question  into  the  two  dissimilar  and  nncoiAieole<l 
questions :  shalt  thou  be  preyed  upon  by  sorrow  duntui 
thy  whole  youth?  and  shalt  thou  not  know  swe^  ckH- 
dren?  ^c.  The  correct  interpretation  points  out  the  co^ 
reel  punctuation ,  viz.  a  comma  instead  of  the  note  of 
interrogation  usually  placed  at  juventa.       <      -^  ^ 
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Virgil's  ptRPETVA  CARPERE  juvEHTA  is  8ur|>assed  only 
i  oar  own  Shakespeare's 

"Wilherlngr  on  the  vir^n  thorn." 


38. 

PLACJTONE   ETIAM    PUilNABlS    AMOIU 


'Al  tu  nc  pu^a  cum  tall  conjugc,  virgo." 

Catull.  Carm,  LXIl.  50. 


52. 

DbM    PELAGO   DESAEVIT   HYEMS   ET   A^UOSUS   ORIOK 
(^DASSATAEOUE    RATES    DUM    NON    TRACTABILE   CAELtJM 
HIS    DICTIS    INCENSUM    ANIMUM    INFLAMMAVIT   AMORE 
SPEMQUE    DEDIT    DUBIAE    MENTI    SOLVITOUE   PUDOREM 
PRINCIPIO    DELUBRA   ADEUWT    PACEMQUE   PER    ARAS 
EX()OIRUNT   MACTANT   LECTAS   DE   MORE   BIDENTES 
LEGIFERAE   CERERI   PHOEBOODE   PATRIQUE   LYAEO 
JCNOM    ANTE    OMNES    CUl    VINCLA    JUGALIA   CURAE 
IPSA    TENEWS    DEXTRA  PATERAM   PULCHERRIMA    DIDO' 
CAKDENTIS    VACCAE   MEDIA   INTER    CORNUA    FUKDIT 
AUT   ANTE    ORA   DEUM    PINGUES    SPATIATUR    AD    ARAS 


HsAiviT.  —  The  DE  in  desaevit  has  the  force  of  our 
ingiish  away;  marks  continuation  with  reckless  vehe- 
^ee.  DuM  PELAGO  desaevit  HYEMS,  whUst  the  winter 
nges  away  on  the  sea.  So  (En.  X,  569):  "Sic  lolo 
eneas  desaevit  in  aequore  victor,"  rages  away  over 
e  whole  plain;  where  the  expression  *tolo  aequore' 
lows  the  allusion  to  the  raging  away  of  a  storm  over 
e  sea-level.  So  also  En.  IL  215:  "Miseros  tiiorsu 
ipascknr  artus,"  feeds  away  on  the  wretched  limbs. 


M  IV 

En.  XI.  59:  ^Haec  ubi  deflevii,''  wken  he  had  wtpt 
away,  Ovid,  Fasti,  IV,  755:  "Dum  deyrandinal ;"  iriWtf 
it  hails  away.  A  similar  force  will  be  found  lo  exist 
in  the  verbs  'deliligare',  'deproeliare'  and  some  olhers. 

SOLVlXgDE   PDDOREM.  — 

^Cras  pudorem,  qui  latebal  vesle  tectus  lig^oea, 
Unico  munita  nodo  noa  pavebit  solvere/* 

Pervigilium  Veneris, 
(Prislino  nitori  rcstit.  Lips.  1852)  r.  ^/. 

—   *'/i»i  yag  ot   an*   (Xf&aXfwv^  Xiniv  (ndoa;,'* 

Apoxl.  Ruod.  m.  1068. 

BiDENTES.  —  "BiDENTEs  autem  diclae  sunt  quasi  bim- 

nes; Sunt  eliani  in  ovibus  duo  eminentiores  den- 

tes  inter  octo,  qui  non  nisi  circa  bimatum  apparent: 
nee  in  omnibus,  sed  in  his  quae  sunt  aptae  sacrifidis 
inveniuntur."  Servius.  And  so  Forbiger  ad  ioc.  and 
Gesner  in  voce. 

The  observation  is  highly  incorrect;  the  fact  bein^, 
as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  observation,  that  the  sheep, 
until  it  has  attained  the  age  of  one  year,  has  a  set  of 
eight  primary,  or  milk,  teeth;  when  the  age  of  ooe 
year  has  been  attained,  the  two  central  of  these  eigkt 
teeth  drop  out,  and  are  replaced  by  the  first  two  teetii 
of  the  second  or  permanent  set,  which  being  very 
large  and  conspicuous  amidst  the  six  remaining  milit 
teeth  (originally  much  smaller,  and  now  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  use  and  absorption)  the  animal  at  first  siglil 
appears  lo  have  only  two  teeth  (sheep  never  having 
any  teeth  at  all  in  the  upper  jaw);  hence  the  appelia- 
tioQ  'Bidens'.  This  conditioa  of  the  teelb  contmutf 
during  the  whole  of  the  second  year»  at  the  end  ot 
which,  i.  e.  when  the  sheep  is  two  years  old  complete, 
two  more  of  tlie  milk  teeth  drop,  and  are  replaced  by 
two  large  permanent  teeth  exactly  similar  to,  and  one 
on  each  side  of,  the  two  first;  so  that  £j:om  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  year  till  the  beginning  of  tiifl 
third  the  sheep  appears  to  have  a  set  q(  four  laiV 
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teeUi,  and  is  no  longer  'bidens*.  'Bidens'  therefore 
ii  not  'bieoms',  but  simply  'bi-dens';  i.  e.  a  sheep 
vith  two  teelh»  or,  in  other  words,  a  sheep  in  the  se- 
sood  year  of  its  age;  that  is  to  say»  at  some  period 
)elween  end  of  Arst,  and  end  of  second,  year. 

LEGITERAfi    CfiRKRI    PHOEBOQUK    PATRIQUE    LYAEO.    —    Not 

miy  Jono,  Venas  and  Hymen  (see  Comm.  vers.  1S5) 
Mre  concerned  in  matrimonial  alliances,  but  Ceres  and 
beehus  (''sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  fHgpet  Venus"),  and 
ma  Apollo: 

*llec  Ceres  nee  Baechui  Absunl,  nee  poetarum  Deui.*' 

PerviffU.  Teneris,  43. 

"At  proeul  ut  Steiiae  thalamos  sensere  parari 
Laloug  Yatnm  pater,  et  SemelcTus  Evan, 
Hie  moTet  Ortysia,  movet  hie  rapida  agmlna  HyM; 
Huic  Lyeii  montes,  geiidaeque  nmbracttia  Thymbrae, 
£t,  Pamasae,  tonaa;  iUi  Pangaea  resuitanl. 
Itmaraque,  et  quondam  genialii  Uttora  NaxL'* 

Stat.  SUv.  I.  Z  219. 

^JnoHmvtt  ifaoi  fuia  tag  fuyaXag  vixaq^  ag  nXijc*^ 
tmp  TTjv  XvQaif  f](fatOj  xai  xava  naavadtov  i?;fi^af 
uAog  yafir^iovr    HiBreR.  Oral,  I,  3. 

Spatiatur  ad  aras.  — 

—  ''Spartis  Medea  eaplUia 

Baechantum  ritu  flasr&ntes  circuit  araa.'* 

Ovid.  MtL  VIL  267. 
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66. 

HEU   VATtIM    IGNARAE   MENTES    QUID    VOTA   FDnENTEM 
QUID    DELUBRA   JUVANT   EST    MOLLES    FLAMMA    MEDUfXA 
IllTEREA    ET   TACITUM   VIVIT   StJB   PECTORE    VCLNDS 


These  words .  cast  no  reproach  either  upon  sootbsa; 
S^enerally^  or  upon  the  soolhsayers  engaged  on 
special  occasion,  tlieir  simple  meaning  being,  that  IK 
soolhsayers  little  knew  the  slate  of  Dido's  min4  -^ 
she  was  beyond  all  help  —  that  hers  was  no  cast 
sacrifice,  or  propitiation  of  the  Gods  —  that  theii 
was  thrown  away  upon  her.  Est  holles  flahiu 
DULLAS  I  NT  ERE  a;  SO  little  good  is  she  likely  to  4( 
from  sacrificing,  that,  even  while  she  is  sacrifii 
the  internal  flame  is  consuming  her.  And  so  Sem 
"Non  sacerdoles  vituperat,  quasi  nescios  fiiluror 
sed  vim  amantis  exprimlt,  et  inde  vituperat  sacerdi 
Ignahae  igitur  amoris  reginae/*  And  so  also  Apult 
in  his  manifest  imitation  (Metam,  X.  3.  Edit  Hilde! 
*'Heu  medicorum  ignarae  monies!  Quid  venae  pu 
quid  caloris  inlemperanlia,  quid  faligatus  anhelitus 
utrimquesecus  jactalae  crebriter  laterum  mutuae  vie 
tudines?  Dii  boni!  Quam  facilis,  licet  non  artifici 
dico,  cuivis  tamen  docto,  venereae  cupidinis  con 
hensio,  cum  videas"  <&c.,  as  if  he  had  said :  ^Ye  ma 
good  enough  physicians ,  but  this  is  not  a  case  for 
What  use  to  examine  the  state  of  her  pulse,  her  hu 
breathing,  her  tossing  from  side  to  side?  It  is  not  iL 
that  is  the  matter  with  her;  it  is  not  medicine, 
physician,  that  she  requires;  she  is  not  sick,  but 
head  and  ears  in  love."  Compare  also  the  prot 
original  of  our  text: 

^^Jbdeirjg  ode  fuxrrtg,  og  ovd*  wra  natdeg  uranrtw 
Oida  rota  (pgaatraaS-nt,  o&*  ovpBxtv  ovn  n  Xa^w 
OiT*  tqaiov  novqn  xty  tnoq  ngou/MV&tjirano 
Wi&t^,  tvj*  av  trvptv  eni,lvdtg  aXloi  ffHtfrroi." 

Apoll.  Rhod.  m  9 
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The  doctrine  contained  in  ihh  (lassai^,  iik  that  just 

cited  (h)ni  Apotoins,  and  in  onr  tCKt^  amounts  to  this : 

your  soothsayers  and  physicians  may  be,   and  1  doubt 

not  are,   very  wise  in  their  respective  professions  or 

callings,  but  beyond   those   limits   they  are   [like  the 

t     Pope  of  the  present  day]   no  wiser  than   their  neigh* 

^    boors.    Dido's  soothsayers,  although  they  could  pro- 

'     phesy  the  future,   were  blind  to  the   fact  which  was 

^      present  and  staring  them  in  the  face,   viz.  that  Dido 

was  in  love;  Apuleius's  physicians  could  cure  a  fever, 

but  could  not  see  that  their  patient  was  not  sick,  but 

only  in  love;  and  Apollonius's  Mopsus  could  vaticinate 

^     Willi  unerring  skill   for  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,   but 

had  not  sufficient  discernment  to  perceivo  that  it  was 

his  place  to  retire  when  Jason  wished  to  be  alone  with 

his  sweetheart. 

The  structure  therefore  is,  not  (us  at  v.  027,  En, 
VUL)  '  Ignarae  vatum ',  but '  mentes  vatum ' ;  and  vatuh 
is  not  (with  Gossrau)  Dido  and  her  sister,  biit  the 
priests  of  the  ten]j)le. 


k 
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73. 

HAEIIET  LATERI  UDTALIS  ARUNDO 
NUNC  MEDIA  AKNEAN  SKCUM  PER  MOENiA  DUCIT 
S1DONIA80UE  OSTENTAT  OPES  URBEMQUE  1>ARATAM 
INClPrr  KFFARI  MEDIAOUK  IN  VOCE  RESISTIT 
NUNC  EADEM  LABENTE  DIE  COiNYIVU  gUAERlT 
1LIAC06QUE  ITERUM  DEMENS  AUDIRE  LABORES 
EXPOSCIT  PENDKTQUE  ITERUM  NARRANTIS  AB  ORE 
POST  UBl  DlffRESSI  LUMENQUE  OBSCURA  VICISSIM 
LUNA  PREMIT  8UADENTQUE  OADENTIA  SIDERA  SOMNOS 
SOIA  DOMO  MAERET  VACUA  STRATlSgUE  RElJCiiS 
INCUBAT 

^^HET  LATERI  LETALis  AUUNDO.  —  IniitiUed   by   muny; 
®***f^^cially,  and  with  much  elegance,  by  Racine,  Phaedr. 
■   ^,  Hippolylc  speaking: 


t«  IV 


.:«*  Tf 


"Portant  ptiioat  le  trait  dent  je  suis  dechire,' 

blClPIT  IFFABI   MEMAQUI  III  VO€B  RBSBTIT. 

-^  "From  the  ton|[«ie 
Til*  unADitliad  period  faUa." 

TflOHton,  ^pnif> 

Nature  is  ever  the  same.  The  whole  of  ThomMrt 
masterly  description  of  the  symptoms  of  love  may  seifi 
as  a  eommentary  on  ViFgil's  admirable  picture  of  Mn 
manifestation  of  the  passion  in  Dido» 

Vicissni.  —  Burmann  (quoting  Hor.  OdL  L  12.  #j 
understands  viassiBi  of  the  moon  (whose  light  had  bM 
obscured  by  the  sun  during  the  day)>  obscuring  in  ha 
turn  the  light  of  the  stars;  an  interpretation  sufficicoUi 
disproved  by  the  words  sdadentque  canoitia  snni 
soMifOs,  which  indicate,  not  that  time  of  night  whea  iM 
moon  shines  bright  among  the  stars,  but  that  tiM 
(towards  morning)  when  both  moon  and  stars  beooni( 
dim.  Noehden  (Erkldrende  Anmerkungem  zu  VirgS'i 
Aeneis)  renders  viassm  by  * wechseiweise*,  and  addi 
the  following  gloss:  ''Erst  war  der  Mond  he11>  uma 
dann  dunkel,  luna  obscura,  i.  e.  lumen  lunae  obscurila 
vicissim  sequitur;"  a  fade,  unmeaning  truism,  wfaid 
few  readers  will  permit  to  be  palmed  upon  Virgil.  Tb 
interpretation  of  Wunderiich,  **vicissim  ponilur  etiu 
ubi  altera  res,  quo  vicissm  refertur)  non  est  nominata 
tum  notat  secundum  vicissitudinem  naturae,"  althoog! 
elegant  and  poetical  (as  Wunderlich's  interpretation 
almost  always  are),  is  yet  considerably  remote  firoi 
the  trutli,  for  the  "altera  res,  quo  vici^;8m  refertur"  i 
actually  named  in  the  preceding  labeute  »ik;  the  oI 
vious  meaning  and  connexion  of  the  whole  passag 
being.  Now,  labentc  die  at  the  dote  of  day,  A 
seeks  the  same  banquets  4rc,  and  afterwards,  ubi  ugrM 

LUMENQUE    OBSCURA    VICISSIM    LUNA    PREBUT ,    SUADINTOUE  CA 

DENTiA  siDERA  SOMNOS  wken  the  banquet  is  wer,  tm 
night  too  in  her  turn  is  near  a  close,  sola  doxo  iai 
RKT  vacua  ^bc;  the  words  lumeii  obscura  luva  patnf 
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UADENTOUE  CADERTiA  siDERA  80MN0S,  in  the  sccond  clause 
f  the  passage,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  words  la- 
ERTE  DIE  in  the  first,  and  expressing,  only  with  an 
legant  variety  of  imagery,  the  exactly  similar  idea  of 
1)6  night  closing,  viassiM ,  in  her  turn.  Compare  (  Senec. 
Htd.  1141): 

—  "Astra  cum  repetunt  vices." 

Lddison ,  in  his  beautiful  and  well  known  hymn,  uses 
lie  corresponding  English  expression  in  nearly  the 
ame  manner: 

"While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  ill  the  planets  in  their  turn.** 

k$  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  us  speaks  of  the  setting 
f  the  moon  succeeding  Ihe  setting  of  the  sun,  so  Lucan 
peaks  of  the  shadows  of  the  moon,  i.  e.  the  shadows 
tast  by  the  moon,  succeeding  to  those  cast  by  the  sun : 

"Sidera  prima  poll,  Phoebo  labente  sub  undas, 
Exicrant,  et  luna  s  u  a  s  jam  fccerat  umbras  '* 

LucA!V.  V.  424. 

iQcan's  *suas*  is  Virgil's  vicissim.  Compare  also  the 
ame  author,  IV,  282 : 

"Substituit  merso  dum  nox  sua  lumina  Phoebo." 

Iiere  is  a  precisely  similar  use  of  *  vicissim*.  En.  V.  827 ; 
vhere  see  Comment.  So  also  Claudinn,  of  the  alternate 
accession  of  night  to  day: 

"Jamque  soporiferas  nocturna  sileDtia  terris 

Explicuere  vices." 

Rapt.  Proserp.  in.  404; 

Jd,  Still  more  apropos  to  our  text,  Lucretius  (V.  761), 
here,  having  first  treated  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
;ys  of  the  sun  are  intercepted  from  the  earth  by  the 
oon  in  a  solar  eclipse,  he  proceeds  to  consider  how  the 
^h  'vicissim',  in  her  turn,  intercepts  the  solar  rays 
im  the  moon  in  a  lunar  eclipse: 

*Et  cur  terra  queat  lunam  spoliarc  vicissim 
Lomine.** 


so  IW 

88. 

PENDENT   OPERA   IlfTERRTJPTA  BHWAEQUE 
MURORDM   IIIGENTES   AEQUATAgUE   MACHINA    CAELO 


''Torquet  nunc  lapidem,  nunc  ing^ens  machint  U^fniuk* 

HoR.  Epist.  HZ  71 

^Sed  magniludo  operum,  alliludo  muri  atque  lurrinB, 
multiludo  tormenlorum,  omnem  administralionem  ta^ 
dabat.'*  Caes.  (de  oppugnalione  Massiliae)  B.  C.  11^  i 
From  which  passag:es  I  think  it  may  be  safely  deduced 
first,  that  OPERA  in  the  text  is  taken,  not  in  its  geneni 
but  in  its  particular,  sense,  and  means,  not  the  MM 
ing  of  the  city,  but  specially  and  par  excellence,  a^i 
as  we  ourselves  say  in  English ,  the  works,  i.  e.  Ilk 
defences,  fortifications  of  the  town.  Compare:  "Urben 
operibus  clausit."  C.  Nep.  Miltiad.  VIL  2,  "Circumdalan 
operibus  Numantiam."  Veu.  Pat.  II.  4.  And  secondi^r 
that  BL\cuiNA  is  neither  (wiih  Heyne)  '' simpiicilei 
moles,  aedificium"  nor  (with  Gossrau)  *'die  GerOste, 
the  scaffolding  of  the  walls,  nor  (with  Wagner)  *'twrrt 
per  murum  disposilae,"  for  the  *lurres*  have  beei 
mentioned  only  three  lines  previously,  but  the  'tor 
menta\  or  other  engines  for  the  defence  of  the  cUf 
Compare: 

''Aul  haec  in  nostros  fabricata  est  machina  muros 
Inspeclura  domos  vcuturaque  desuper  urbi."  • 

En.  U.  46; 

and: 

''Quo  molem  hanc  immauis  cqui  stalucre?  quis  aucior?. 
Quidve  pclunt?  quae  relig^io?  aul  quae  machiiia  bellif 

En,  11  150; 

in  both  of  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  the  gM 
height  of  the  'machina'  is  insisted  on,  height  abovi 
the  enemy  being  in  ancient  sieges  the  quality  mos 
requisite   in  all  engines  whether  of  ofTence  or  defence 


103. 

UC£AT   ]>HRYGI0    SERVIHE   MARITO 
DOT^LESi>UE   TUAE   TYRIOS   VERMITTERE    DEXTRAE 


iOi  aa  pERMiTT&RE  DEXTRAE  TUAE  sll .'  iulelue  luao 
iijUeire,  ui  potai^es  ail  mariluin  perlineat"  Wun- 

Vt^nderlic]l  is  rig;ht;  but  was  preceded  by  £|« 
hea&»  in  Uke  inargia  of  whose  Edilion,  opposite  io 
ME»  I  And  ^fidei\  Permittere  is  the  usual  term 
landing  over  inlo  the  safe  keeping  of  another  — i 
^ferring  to  another  the  power,  authority,  or  jurisdic- 
over  —  an  object;  compare:  **Servus  quidam,  cui 
itani  familiae  tutelam  dominus  perniiseral  suus." 
..  Met.  VIII.  22,  where  see  Hildebrand. 


121. 

DUM   TREPIDANT   ALAE   SALTUSQDE   INDAGINE   aWGUNT 


,^rBe  with  Servius  and  Ladewig  against  Heyne, 
.-ner,  and  Forbiger,  that  alae  are  the  '^equites*  and 
the  'pinnae',  or  Federiappen;  and  interpret  Silius's 
llei 

—  "Subitoque  exlerrita  nimbo 
Occultanl  alae  venantum  corpora  sllvis." 

SiL.  iTAL.  II.  418. 

with  Forbiger,  ^'Vonantes  latebant  post  alas  in- 
Rum,'*  but  simply,  and,  as  I  think,  according  to  the 
I  construction,  'alae  venantum  occultant  corpora 
),  i.  e.  equites  venatores  occultant  se'.  Scoppa  (in 
er's  Thesaurus,  I.  625)  informs  us,  on  the  authority 
D  ancient  fragment,  that  there  were  four  species 
untsmen:   ''Investigatores,  Indicatores,  Insidialores, 
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el   Alali,    qui    cquo    feras   in   Ccisses  urgent" 
Compare  Sil.  lUil.  II.  84: 

—  ''Sed  virgine  deosior  ala  est*' 

The  term  is  preserved  in  Italian;  see  Manzoni*s  Pro- 
messi  Sposi,  Cap,  IV.:  "Con  gli  occhi  a  terra,  col  padre 
compa^o  al  fiance,  passo  la  porta  di  quella  casa, 
attraverso  il  cortile  tra  una  folia  che  lo  squadrava  cob 
una  curiosila  poco  ceremoniosa,  sali  le  scale,  e  i 
mezzo  air  altra  folia  signorile  che  fece  ala  al  sm 
passaggio,  seguito  da  cento  sguardi,  giunse"  ^e.  Atol 
Ibid.  Cap.  X.:  "Si  smonto  fra  due  ale  di  popolo  dn 
i  servi  facevano  stare  indietro." 


125. 

ADERO   ET   TUA   SI   MWI   CERTA    VOLUNTAS 
CONMUBIO   JUNGAM    STABIU   PROPRIAMQUE  DICABO 
HlC   HYMENAEDS   ERIT 


.  "Hic  HYBiENAEus  ERIT,  1.  c.  hac  eruut  nuptiae."  Servius. 
"Dort  sei  das  brautliche  Fest."  Voss. 
"Htm£na£us  hier  die  solemnia  nupHarum,  die  Ait  vnd 
Weise  der  Verbindung."  Thiel. 

But  first,  Virgil,  where  he  uses  ^Hymenaeus*  ii 
this  sense  elsewhere,  invariably  puts  it  in  the  plural 
number;  and  secondly,  hymenasus  in  this  sense  is  a  mere 
laulology  of  the  preceding  line.  I  therefore  understand 
HYiMENAEus  here  to  mean  strictly  and  properly  (he  deUt/ 
Hymen;  as  if  Venus  had  said:  'aderimus  ego  et  Hy- 
menaeus*.    Compare  Ovid,  Metam.  VL  428: 

—  •Non  pronubft  Juno, 
Non  Hymenaeua  adest;" 

Hm)id.  VL  43: 

"Non  ego  sum  furto  tibi  cog^nita:  proaubit  luno 
AiViit,  e«  ^ertia  tempera  Tindua  Hymen  ;*' 
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MeUm.  AT.  76 J  : 

Tronuba  qaid  Juno,  quid  ad  haec,  Hymenaee,  venilis 
Sacra ;" 

and,  above  all,  Metam.  IX.  795: 

''Postera'lux  radiis  latum  patefecerat  orbem. 
Gum  Venus,  et  Juno,  sociosquc  Hymenaeus  ad  i^ietf 
Conventunt,  potiturquc  sua  puer  Iphis  I&nthe." 

The  tluree  deities  whose  sanction,  as  appears  from  this 
M  passage,  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect 
iUtfriage»  are  thus  brought  to  sanction  the  marriage  of 
Eneas  and  Dido;  viz.  Juno  and  Hymen  by  their  actual 
presence,  and  Venus  by  her  certa  voluntas,  pledged 
to  Juno. 


128. 

ATQUE   DOLIS   RISIT   CYTHEREA   REPERTIS 


Wol,  with  Servius  and  Burmann,  "dolis  Junonis,  quos 
Venus  videbat,  deprehendebat;*'  but,  with  Heyne  and 
Forbiger,  "quos  Juno  excogitaverat,  struxerat."  Com- 
pare (exacUy  parallel):  ''lllic  epulante  Britannico,  quia 
cibos  potusque  ejus  delectus  ex  ministris  gustu  explo- 
rabat,  ne  omitteretur  institutum,  aut  utriusque  morte 
proderetur  scelus,  talis  dolus  repertus  est."  TAax.  Ann. 
m.  16. 


132. 

ODORA   CAKVM   VIS 


wnes  robusti."  Heyne. 

'^oc.  VIS  et  magnum  numerum  et  robur  canum  indical." 
^^biger. 

No:  what  kind  of  *vis*  is  meant,  is  clearly  pointed 
^^  by  ODOBA.    Odora  canum  vis,    literally  the  smelling 
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talent  or  instinct  of  dogs  —  dogs  having  the  smeR 
talent  —  keen-scented  dogs;  i.  e.  Uounds,  Jagihm 
So  in  Horace,  Epod.   VI.  5: 

"Nam,  qualis  aut  Molossus,  aul  fulvus  Lacon, 
Arnica  vis  pasloribus;" 

*vis*  Is  shown  by  the  context  not  to  be  the  laJenl 
smelling,  *vis  odoratus  *,  but  the  talent  —  energy- 
fighting,  i.  e.  strength  and  courage:  that  this  is  the* 
meant,  is  shown  by  the  species  of  dogs  mentioned, 
Molossus  and  Lacon ,  bulldog  and  mastiff',  whose  S 
innate  energy  of  strength  and  courage,  is  'amica  past 
bus*,  sciz.  because  by  means  of  those  qualities 
sheep  are  protected  from  the  wolves.  In  like  mani 
Petron.  p.  321:  "Lapidum  virgultorumque  vis", 
properties  of  stones  and  shrubs. 


143. 

QIIAUS    TBI    HIBERNAM    LYCIAM    XANTIIIQUE   FLUENTA 
DESERIT    AC    DELUM    MATERNAM    INVISIT    APOLLO 
INSTAURATQUE    CHOROS   MIXTIQUE    ALTARIA    CIRCUM 
CRETESQUE    DRYOPESgUE    FREMUNT   PICTIOUE    AGATHYRS 
IPSE   JUGIS    CYNTHI    GRADITUR    MOLLKJCE    FLUENTEM 
FRONHE   PREMIT    CRINEM    FINGENS    ATQUE   IMPLICAT   ACB 
TELA   SONANT    IIUMERIS    HAUD    ILLO    SEGNIOR    IBAT 
AENEAS    TANTUM    EGREGIO    DECUS    ENITET    ORE 


Not  only  is  the  hero  of  the  Eneis  modelled  afler 
hero  of  the  Argonaulics  (see  Comm.  En.  IIL  10.), 
he  is  made  the  subject  of  the  selfsame  comparison 

^^Oiog  S*  ex  vtjoio  &vfMiSiog  ttaiv  Anokkmr 

II  Avxii]v  tvQttnv  eni  Zav&oio  Qotiai, 

7bio^  ara  nlfi&w  dfifiov  nnv  (sciz.  Iviomv)'' 

An>LL.  RaoD.  L  ^' 
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HiBERNAH.  —  **Non  dvax^^fJ^Qov ,  sed  evx^iufQop 
(ul  vocal  Aristol.  PoiiL  VIL),  i.  e.  aplam  hieinanlibus, 
ita  enim  regionis  est  ingenium."  Lemaire,  after  Servius. 
I  think  however,  with  Heyne,  that  iiibernam  is  here 
neither  dvox^i'/uffov,  nor  evx^ifUQOv^  does  not  directly 
express  either  the  clemency,  or  inclemency,  of  the 
lycian  winter  or  of  the  Lycian  climate,  but  simply 
that  Lycia  was  the  winter  residence  of  Apollo;  ubi  hi- 
hemabai.  Of  this  use  of  *hibernus'  we  have  numerous 
examples:  "Sol  aut  ijjnis  hibernus.*'  Cic,  de  SenecL  A7V, 
"Hibemum  cubiculum."  Cic.  Ep,  ad.  Q,  Fr.  L  3.  1.  "Hi- 
bcrna  pira."  Pun.  XXXXVI.  26.  "Hibcrnus  calceatus 
feminarum."  Id.  ib.  c.  8.  "Hiberni  agni."  Id.  VIII.  47, 
Not  the  sun,  fire,  chamber,  pears,  shoeing,  iambs, 
hamg  the  character  of  winter,  but  the  sun,  fire,  cham- 
ber &c.  in  or  for  the  time  of  winter;  so ,  in  English, 
winter  clothing,  winter  provisions,  winter  quar- 
ters &c.;  and  so,  in  the  text,  hibernam  lyqam;  not 
wintry  (having  the  character  of  winter)  Lycia,  but 
winter  (the  adjective  winter,  i.  e.  of  winter,  belonging 
to  the  season  of  winter)  Lycia;  as  if  Virgil  had  said, 
*hibema  sua  in  Lycia*.  Accordingly  Servius:  "ConsUU 
Apollinem  sex  mensibus  hiemalibus  apud  Pataram, 
Lyciae  civitatem,  dare  responsa."  In  which  statement 
however  Servius  can  hardly  be  perfectly  correct,  for 
ir  Apollo  spent  one  half  the  year  in  Lycia  and  the 
other  half  in  Delos,  when  was  he  to  be  found  in  his 
famous  shrine  at  Delphi?  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
having  spent  the  winter  in  Lycia  he  paid  only  a  pas- 
^%  visit  to  '  maternam  Delon ',  on  his  way  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Delphi;  and  accordingly  Avienus  represents 
Ihe  festivities  at  Delos  in  honor  of  Apollo  as  takin 
place  early  in  the  spring,  *vere  novo': 

"Omnes  fatidico  curant  solennia  Phocbo. 
Nam  cum  verc  novo  tcllus  sc  dura  relaxal, 
Culminibusquc  cavis  blandum  strepil  ales  Ilirundo, 
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Geiis  devota  choros  agiUt,  [craiiluque]  sacrato 
Ludunl  fcsta  die,  visit  sacra  numen  alumnum  " 

Descript  Orb,  Terrae,  7(^. 

Compare  the  account  which  Virgil  here  gives  us  of  the 
rejoicings  with  which  Apollo   was  greeted  at  Delos  on 
his  arrival  there  in  the  spring,  after  having  passed  the 
winter  in  Lycia,  with  the  account  given  us  by  Himerius 
fOrat.  XIV.  10),  after  Alcaeus ,  of  his  festal  reception 
at  Delphi   in   summer  on   his  return   from  his  visit  to 
the  Hyperboreans;   an  account,  not  only  ftiU  of  beaut; 
in  itself,  but  highly  illustrative  of  the  passage  before 
us,  and  for  which,  whether  it  be  genuine  Alcaic  or  not, 
no  less   than  for  the  numerous  other  charming  frag- 
ments, of  his  own  as  welt  as  of  other  authors,  whiek 
he  has  handed  down  to  us,    I  gladly  render  Himeriw 
the  humble   tribute  of  my  thanks;  and  to  my  thanks 
would  add  my   recommendation  of  the  fine  old  rheto- 
rician (easily  accessible    since   the  publication  of  bis 
works  at  Gotlingen  by  Wernsdorf  in  1790)  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  scholars ,  if  I  did  not  feel  how  little  likely  to 
be  of  much  effect  such  recommendation  from  one  less 
known  in  the  literary  world  than  even  Himerius  himself^ 
Implicat  auro.  —  It  appears  from  Callimachus  (Hynuu 
in  ApolL  32)  that  golden  dress  and  ornaments  specially 
belonged  to  Apollo: 

^XgwncL  x^  *n6khiwt  to,  t*  wdvtw,  tj  t*  mma^tf, 
H  T8  ^t;^^  TO,  %*  aefifia  to  Avxtiw,  f}  Tt  gwi^n^ 
Xqwjia  nai  xa  JudiXa.  nohvxqvooq  yog  jtioUmf, 
Kai  T€  nokvmutvoqy 

See  also  in  La  Cerda  numerous  citations  to  the  same 
effect. 


160. 

IlfTEREA   MAGIVO    MI9CERI  MimMTJRE   CAELUM 
INCIPIT   INSEQTTITUR   COMMIXTA   GRANDINE   NIMBUS 
ET   TYRII   COMITES   PASSIM   ET   TROJANA   JDVENTD8 
DARDANIUSOUE   NEPOS   VENERIS   DIVERSA   PER    AGROS 
TECTA   METU   PETIERE   RDTniT   DE  MONTIBUS   AMNE9 
SPELUNCAM   DIDO   DUX  ET  TROJANUS   EANDEM 
DEVENIUNT   PRIMA   ET   TELLUS   ET   PRONUBA  JUNO 
DAKT   SIGNUM   FULSERE   IGNES   ET   CONSCIUS   AETHER 
CONNUBIIS   SUMMOQUE  ULULARUNT   VERTICE  NYMPHAE 


Ihe  storm  not  only  is  the  immediate  occasional  cause 
f  the  union  between  Eneas  and  Dido ,  and  hides  it 
•om  the  eyes  of  the  company  present,  but  is  emble- 
latieal  of  it.  There  is  a  union  taking  place  at  the 
une  time  between  Eneas  and  Dido  and  between  the 
r  and  the  earth.     Compare: 

"Tain  paler  omnipolens  foccundis  Imbribus  Aether 
Conjugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit,  et  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpora,  foetus." 

Georg,  IL  325. 

—  "Ipsum  in  connubla  terrae 
Aethera,  cum  ploviis  rarescunt  nubila,  solvo"  (Venus  scix.). 

Stat.  SUv.  L  2,  185. 

"Cras  cril,  quo  primus  Aether  copulavit  nuptias, 
Ul  pater  totum  bearet  vernus  annum  nubibus. 
In  sinum  maritns  fmber  fluxit  almae  conjugis, 
Unde  fetas  aleret  omnes  mixta  magno  corpore." 

Pervigilium  Veneris,  55. 

LQ  union  of  Dido  and  Eneas  is  plainly  modelled 
«r  that  of  Medea  and  Jason.  Both  are  brought  about 
ecially  by  Juno  herself;  both  take  place  in  a  cave, 
d  the  Nymphs  officiate  at  both: 

^Avtowvx*'  JWVQV  ^oLkofAfjioip  tnvop  hwttv 

An^  tv  riya&m^ 

Jiit&a  tot'  wtoQtffmf  iUm^oy  /ic/o*  toio  4'   wff^f 
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XQitnov  atyltitv  xutag  fiaXw,  (xpga  ntXoiTo 
Tifirfttg  o  yafio^  km  aotdiftog.  av&ta  de  tnpi 
Xvfupai  afUQyofibvai  Xsvuoig  iri  nouu^  uoknotif 

Jjnpoifioy 

JU  pKv  r'  Aiyaum  Jioiafiov  xalioino  &vyani9i' 
Ai  d*  o(^iog  xoifvq>ag  MtXittjiov  afuf'tvifiorjcr 
Ai  d'   lauv  1%  neduav  odarfidfg.  oi^s  yag  uuni 

Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  1130  k  leq. 
§  III. 

Dant  signum.  —  A  signal  at  the  comniencemcnl  of 
a  ceremony,  or  when  a  number  of  persons  is  lobe 
set  in  motion  at  once,  is  of  obvious  necessity,  and  DreK 
quently  menlioned  by  ancient  writers.  See  the  Pro- 
cession in  the  Achilleis,  11.  153: 

''Jamquc  movent  ^ressus;   Ihiasisque  Ismenia  buxus 
Si^na  dedit,  qualer  aera  Rheae,  quater  £via  pulsant 
Terg^a  manu/' 

Also  En,  V.  578: 

—  ""Sigrnum  clamore  paratis 
Epytides  longre  dedit,  insonuitque  fla^ello.** 

And,  exactly  parallel  to  our  text,  Jupiter's  giving  the 
signal  to  the  lightnings  to  play  in  honor  of  Probinuti 
and  Olybrius's  entering  on  the  consular  office: 

-''Ut  sceptrum  gesserc  maau,  membrisque  rigcntes 
Aptavere  togas,  signum  dat  summus  hiuica 
Niibe  pater,  gralamquc  facem  per  inane  rotantes 
Prospera  vibrati  lonuerunt  omina  nimbi." 

Claud,  in  Prod,  et  (Mtfbr,  Com,  W- 

§  IV. 
It  has  been   generally  supposed  that  our  author  repre- 
senls  the  union   of  Encos   and  Dido  as  taking  plac^ 
under  unlucky  omens;   that  the  *sfgnurh*   spoken  of 
was  an  earthquake,    and  that  an  earthquake  was  in  a 
high  degree  unlucky   ("Nihil  tarn  irtcongruum  nubenli- 
bus,  quam  lerrae  molus  vel  caeii. "   Servius),  (hat  Ihc 
flashing  of  Ether  was  unlucky  ("Cum  enim  ait  ftilsisse 
ignes,  infaustum  connubium  videtur  ostendere."  Servius). 
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and  finally,  Ihat  the  'ululatus'  of  the  Nymphs  pro^ 
gnosUcated  death:  ''Ideo  medium  elegit  sermonem  (ulu- 
laresciz.)  qnia  post  nuptias  mors  consecuta  esU"  Ser- 
vius.  And  so  Henry  Stephens :  "UJularunl,  mortem  hoc 
eoonubium  secuturam  fiignificantes."  And  Aifieri: 

—  "Air  aure 
Vaij  auspicj  s'udiro;  11  suol  tremo;" 

And  Heyne:  ''Mala  nuptiarum  omina  enarrare  debebat 
poeta  et  videtnr  enarrare :  motuni  terrae,  aeris  fk-agorem 
vento  concitati,  fulmina,  et  per  montium  juga  auditos 
elamores  vel  ululatus;  quae  omnia,  cum  tempestate  et 
procella  magna  interdum  conjuncta,  nunc  praeclare  ad 
deas  pronubas  Tellurem  et  Junonem,  et  ad  Nymphas 
tanquam  carmen  nuptiale  canentes  referuntur."  And 
igain:  ^Ululant  adeo  prae  terrore  et  sensu  magni  mali." 
I  hold  all  this  to  be  not  merely  incorrect,  but  di- 
feetiy  contrary  both  to  common  sense  and  the  author's 
whole  drift  and  intention.  Firsts  the  signal  given  was 
not  the  act  of  Tellus  singly  (in  which  case  indeed 
Ibere  might  have  been  some  grounds  for  supposing  it 
U)  be  an  earthquake),  but  the  act  of  Tellus  conjointly 
with  Juno  who  in  the  ancient  cosmology  has  nothing 
lo  do  with  earthquakes,  and  who  besides,  being  the 
Mend  and  protectrix  of  Dido  and  Carthage,  and  acting 
<>n  the  present  occasion  in  her  special  character  of 
^ronuba,  in  a 'marriage  brought  about  by  her  herself 
^r  their  advantage,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  party 
^  the  production  of  a  bad  omen.  The  erroneous  sup- 
position of  an  earthquake  has  no  doubt  arisen  out  of 
i)e  previous  erroneous  assumption  that  the  Tellus  spoken 
f  was  the  material  tellus,  the  earth;  this  being  once 
%sumed ,  the  second  error  followed  as  a  necessary 
onsequence,  there  being  no  conceivable  way  in  which 
le  material  earth  could  give  a  signal  except  by  mo- 
on y  i.  e.  earthquake.  Avoiding  this  error  —  keeping 
teat  of  the  manifest  absurdity  thai  the  solid  material 
arth  and  the  person  Juno  united  to  give  the  signal. 


and  understanding  the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  two  p» 
sonally  present  Goddesses,  Tellus  and  Juno,  gave  tk 
signal  together,  all  ground  or  pretext  for  an  earthqutta 
vanishes,  and,  with  the  earthquake,  the  first  of  the  hii 
omens.  The  two  Goddesses  are  to  be  regarded  as  givte( 
the  signal  for  the  flashings  of  £lher  and  the  huzzaiogi 
of  the  Nymphs  in  honor  of  Dido's  wedding,  with  i 
simple  nod  of  the  head,  or  waive  of  the  hand,  jusiiii 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Claudian,  Jupilai 
must  be  imagined  to  give  with  a  simiJar  nod  of  tbc 
head ,  or  waive  of  the  hand ,  the  signal  for  the  similai 
manifestations  in  honor  of  the  entrance  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius  on  their  consulate. 

§  V. 
Prima  teixus.  —  The  epithet  prima  is  applied  to  Tel* 
lus,  not  (with  Wagner)  in  place  of  the  adverb  'pri- 
mum'  and  to  signify  ^'/Vtmtisi  Tellus  et  Juno  dant  sif 
num,  turn  ulularunt  Nymphae,"  (for  why  should  sveJi 
extraordinary  care  and  emphasis  be  used  to  inform  tH 
that  the  signal  preceded  the  act  which  it  commanded), 
but  as  declaratory  of  the  character  in  which  Tellm 
was  present  at  the  wedding,  viz.  as  the  first  spouse, 
and  fijTSt  mother  ( "Der  Himmel  ist  der  Vater,  die  Erdc 
die  Mutter  aller  Dinge."  Conpuhus;  see  Du  Halde,  vol 
II.  p.  349;  Klemm,  Cultur-Geschichie,  vol.  VI.  p,  321), 
Compare:  "primamque  Deorum Tellurem  '^  (£n.  VII. IBS) ^ 
where  it  will  be  observed  further  that  TelJus  is  intra* 
duced,  as  in  our  text,  in  the  company  of  the  Nymphs 
("primamque  Deorum  Tellurem  Nymphasque" ) ,  ad 
Varro,  R.  R.  L  1:  ^Itaque  quod  ii  parentes  magni  di^ 
cuntur,  Jupiter  pater  appellatur,  Tellus  terra  mater." 
Also  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  44: 

^Otioif  ytvo^ , 

^  f*9X^^  ^^  I^f»M  xeu  Ovgavog  ivgvg  crixtor." 

Prima  being  so  understood ,  each  of  the  two  divinitioi 
present  has  a  title,  not  only  of  honor,  but  appropml^ 
to  the  role  which  she  was  then  playing. 
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US. .  |GiiB»  ST  iCOKSCius  AfiTHEii  etc  —  Immediately 
ceiving  the  fiigsal  frpm  Juno  and  Tellus,  Ether  (per- 
ly  present  no  less  than  Tellus)  lights  the  nuptial 
(held  by  Juno  herself  at  the  marriage  of  Peleus 
riietis :  ''Avii]  dt  atkag  ^fi^jftaoiv  avta^ov  Nx^fi- 
p"  Apou.  Rhod.  IV.  808);  compare  Himer.  OraL 
verum  Connub.:  "Anieiu}  tig  dada  fjUyahjv'^ 
!^laudian,  de  Rapt,  Proserp,  IL  230: 

—  ""Nimbls  Hymcnacus  hiulcis 
lotonat,  cl  Ie8lc8  firmant  connubia  flammae.** 

he  Nymphs  (also  personally  present,)  raise,  not  ii 
\choly  cry  or  howl,  but,  as  is  perfectly  plain  from 
(lanner  in  which  both  Ovid  (fferoid.  VIL  95,  Dido 
It  speaking)  and  Statins  fSilv.  Ill,  1,  75),  refer  to 
text  and  quote  the  word  'ululare*  from  it,  the 
H  huzza.    Compare  Ovid,  Heroid,  IL  117: 

"Pronoba  Tisiphone  thalamis  ululavit  in  illis;** 

re,  the  ill  omen  being  solely  in  the  word  *Tisi- 
e',  'ululare'  corresponds,  as  in  our  text,  to  tlie 
an  Jauchzen,) 

—  "LaeUs  olulare  Iriumpbis." 

LucAN.  VI.  361. 

"liber  adesl»  fesiisque  fremunt  ululatibua  agrt" 

Ovid.  Metam.  MI,  52S, 

—  ''Jam  gaudia  mag^Qae 

Tcstanlur  voces,  victorquc  ululatus  aderrai 

Auribus." 

Stat.  Theb.  IX,  177, 

Virgil  himself,  En.  XI.  662  : 

—  "Magnoque  ululanle  tumulta 
.  Feminea  exultant  lunatia  agmina  pcltia." 

ei  it  be  objected  that  it  seems  somewhat  unusual 
le  Nymphs  to  be  thus  brought  to  rejoice  and  hu2za 
marriage;  for  not  only  they,  but  the  Nereids  and 
wild  Pan  himself,  are  brought  by  Uimerius  to  the 
ing  of  Severus:  ''ijyayov  d'av  ex  fuv  Adirpfi&w 
\lovaaq rag  Nt^ffijidag  dt  tx  tov  yrirofog^ 
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wfi(p€ov  re  x^Q^^9  ^^^  J(Hfad(ov  rixot  xai  Saxv{fm 
tnttifTi»rc&q  xai  Ilava  av()i^ovta  xai  nar^n  ror  Jm- 
waav  9'iaaov  €V^€vf^^v,  onov  rtt  S()iOfiepa.  . , .: 
\AkXa  Ttm)  fioi  naQ&evcjv,  nov  de  rji&etov  x6^ 
Yfiiv  ^Tiov  Xoincjv  7ta{)ax(f)Qov(fiv  oi  Xoyoi.  jiTtviti 
rc(j  d(fda  lUyakriv.  o  Se  xig  ijx^ito,  cjidiy  de  c/eri 
va  avfinavvcL^  Himer.  Orai,  in  Severum  ConnubialUjlO 
And  Apollonius  (see  §  II.  above)  represents  Juno  ai 
bringing  for  Ihe  especial  honor  of  Jason,  ^^Itjaova  xvdai- 
vovaa^'  not  only  the  Nymphs  of  the  mountains,  bu 
those  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  woods,  to  officiate  a 
his  union  with  Medea. 

SuMMo  vKRTicE.  —  These  words  compared  wilh  llu 
corresponding  words  of  Apollonius  (from  whom,  see  {II 
above,  the  whole  scene  is  very  exactly  copied),  *!i 
d^'oQtog  xoQVfag  MeXir^jiov  afKpevefwvrOj'  seem  U 
determine  the  Nymphs  spoken  of,  to  be,  not  the  Hama^ 
dryads  (who  are  separately  mentioned  by  Apollonius 
but  the  Oreads  or  mountain  Nymphs:,  ^tdi  fuv  o(» 
axoniag  oqevdv  Xaxov''    Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  1226. 

§  VIL 
•  So  far  ail  has  been  prosperous.  The  marriagi 
planned  and  desired  by  Juno  for  ihe  benefit  of  Did( 
and  Carthage,  has  been  solemnised  in  the  imme 
diate  presence  of  herself  and  Tellus,  the  nu[Wa 
torch  kindled  by  Ether  himself,  the  nuptial  husi 
raised  by  the  Nymphs,  Venus  so  far'  from  placing  an: 
impediment  in  the  way,  actually  consenting:,  and'(i 
vers.  125)  giving,  as  it  were,  her  proxy  to  Juno;  bfl 
all  is  insufficient;  Juno's  intentions  are,  as  Venus  (ven 
128)  well  knew  they  would  be,  all  frustrated;  UieFala 
are  more  powerful  than  she ;  what  she  intended  •$  th 
first  step  towards  the  aggrandizement  of  Dido  and  coi 
sdiquently  of  the  Cailhaginian  empire,  is,  as  we  are  it 
formed  in  the  very  next  line,  the  first  step  (owiRk 
Dido's  ruin.; 
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"Hie  dies  primus  leti  pilmusque  raalonim." 

the  repoit  of  what  has  happened  spreads  far  and 
near;  larfoas  becomes  jealous,  complains  io  Jupiter; 
Mercury  is  sent  down,  Eneas  hurried  off  to  Italy,  and 
Qnfortunate  and  betrayed  Dido  (betrayed,  observe,  not 
by  Jono ,  who  is  herself  disappointed  and  frustrated, 
bat  by  Venus  and  Eneas)  kills  herself  in  despair. 


178. 

IRA   IHRITATA    DEORUM 


^^XiiiOfievrf .  Ju.     Apoll.  Rhod.  II,  40.    For  the  struc; 
tore  see  Comnients  En.  II.  413;  III  181. 


206. 

JUPITER   0MKU»0T£N8   CUI  NUNC  MAURUSIA  PICTIS 
GENS    EPULATA  TORIS   LENAEUM   UBAT   UONOREM 
ASPiaS   UAEC  AN   T£  GENITQR  CUM   FULMINA   TORQUES 
NEgUIDQUAM   UORAEMUS 


Observe  the  emphasis. in  nimc:  now  and  never  hefete: 
Ay  marfkip  having,  tmiil  introduced  by  me  (see  v.  199), 
ken  unknown  to  the  Maurusian  nation.*'  Compare: 
^Cni  nunc  cognomen  lulo,"  En.  1 271;  and  Peerlkamp's 
note  on  that  passage. 

GnrroR.  —  Observe  Virgil's  usual  correctness:  lar- 
bts,  the  son  of  Jupiter  (see  v.  198),  addresses  Jupiter 
BOt  (as  Anchises  .£>!.•//.  691)  with  the  ordinary  term 
*pater',  a  term  so  vague  and  general  as  to  be  appli-^ 
cable  by  any  junior  or  inferior,  to  any  senior  or 
soperior  (see  En.  IL  2),  but  with  the  proper  and 
diMinctive  appellation  'genitor'  (^'o  yepttrjoag  itavrj^^^ 
Sora.  Elet^tr.  1432). 


M  W 

216. 

MAEOmA   AENTtlM   BTETRA   CtUNEMOU^  MADEirTIM  * 
-    ■    '    ■  SUBNEXtJS   '■ 


^'Crinem  unguentatum  subnixum  el  subligalum.hali 
aut  'sub nix  us',  flducia  ebilus/'  Servlus.       /   .. 
'''Subnixus'.    Salmasius,  ad  Solinum,   p.  392, 
NEXUS,  perperam.**  N.  Heins.  in  Burmann. 
"*Subnixus'.     Sic  membranae  noslrae."  Brunck 
^Habens  subnixum,  i.  e.  subligatuin   mentuni**    &( 
Cerda. 
"*Subnixus*,  menlo  ac  crine  subnixo,  mitra;  sc 

mitra  subiigaium  habens  menlum Poles!  'i 

nix  us',  exquisiUus  diclum   videri ;    quodcunque 
subligalum   sibi  habet  aliquam  rem,  illud  subnixui 
re  videri  potest."  Heyne. 

^Pileo  quodam  incurvo,  unde  pendebanl  fasciae, 
subter  menlum   colligari  solebant;    ilaque    *mdil 
crinemque    madenlem    subnixus',    !.   q. 
subligalum    habens  menlum"  &c.  Wagner. 
''Leidens    Cod.   subnexus   ....   sed   alteram  lecti* 
^subnixus'  recte  defendunt  Heynius,  el  Grono 
JHatr.  sua.  <?.  54.  p.  543."  Jahn. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  annals  of  eriticism  Ihi 
no  instance  of  an  equal  number  of  scholars  agn 
not  merety  to  accept  a  solecism  ftrom  the  MSS.,  h 
defend  it  by  argumenl,  while  there  was  at  te 
reading  not  only  wholly  unobjectionable  with  ri 
to  grammar,  but  affording  a  better,  clearer,  and  str 
sense,  and  at  tlie  same  lime  abundantly  confirms 
the  use  of  the  author  in  other  places.  'Sub nil 
having  an  active  signification,  cannot  by  any  j|M> 
lily  exist  in  connexion  with  mentcm;  and  Virgil 
have  written  not  'subnixtis',  but,  as  (bund  i 
Leyden  .MS.,  subnexus;  a  reading,  besides,^  prM 
10  'subnixus'  (supposing  'subnixus'   possible 
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hese  iwo  additional  reasons;  first,  as  presenting  the 
dea  of  sutUgatiam,  or  tying  underneath,  aa  idea  not  at 
ill  expressed  by  'subnixju^*,  as  is  saflicienlly  •  shown 
iySiliu$*s  ^gaieamque  coruscis  subnixam  crislis,"  where 
he  helmet  (which  is  below)  is  represented  as  'sub- 
lixa'  on  the  crests  (whicH  are  above);  and  secondly, 
IS  the  precise  word  which  our  author  has  elsewhere 
ised  on  two  very  similar  occasions: 

—  *Fu8oft  cervbc  cui  lactea  crincs 
Aceipit,  et  moili  subnectens  circulus  auro." 

Em.  X.  137. 

.  "Ac  primum  laxos  tenui  de  vimine  circles  «' 

Gervici  subnecte.*' 
'  Georg.  Ill,  166. 

Compare  Statius,  SiJv.  V.  3.  115: 

—  "Speciequc  coniaai  subiiexus  utraque;*' 

uid  especially  Lucian,  Dial,  Deor.  Xl'IIL  1:  ^\MiV(fq 
xifad^tfupog  Trpf  xoiirjv.** 

I  do  not  hesitate  therefore  here,  as  I  have  not  he-? 
iilaied  at  £n.  /.  4S2  (where  there  is  the  precisely  op- 
Mtsite  scriptural  error)  and  at  £n.  II.  616,  to  discard 
xm  the  text  a  reading,  which,  although  recommended 
V  the  vast  minority  both  of  MSS.  and  of  editors,  bears 
t  manifest  falsehood  on  its  forehead,  and  to  adopt 
i  reading  to  which  there  is  no  other  objection  than 
U  slender  support  alForded  it  either  by  MS.  or  printed 
u&thority,  no  MS.,  so  far  as  I  know,  being  in  its  favor, 
Acept  the  single  Leyden  one  quoted  by  Heyne,  and 
IP  editions  except  the  Baskerviile  and  that  of  Ruaeus. 


237. 

NAVIGET 


iW  hnpeiative  placed  first  in  the  verse,  and  separa- 
^  from  both  preceding  and  subsequent  context  by  a 
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complete  pause,  and  therefore  constituting  in  itself  an 
entire  sentence,  is  in  the  highest  degree  emphatic;  see 
Comments  En.  If.  246;  IV.  274. 

242. 

I 

TUM    VIRGABI   CAPIT   HAG  ANIMAS   ILUu   £VOCAT   ORCO 
PALLENTES   ALIAS   SUB   TARTARA   TRISTIA   MITTIT 
DAT   SOMNOS   ADIMITQUE   ET   LUMINA   BIORTE   RESIGRAT 


§1. 

Dat  somnos  adimftoue.  —  The  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween tliese  words  and  the  immediately  succeeding 
LOMiif  A  MORTE  RESiGNAT  will  appear  more  evident  if  we  beir 
in  mind  that  the  coming  on  of  sleep  at  night  and  the  wak- 
ing in  the  morning  were  in  ancient  times  supposed  to 
be  so  much  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Mercury, 
that  not  only  were  libations  made  to  that  deity  jtnt 
before  going  to  bed,  but  it  was  usual  to  have  E(}fung 
or  little  images  of  him  (corresponding  to  the  little  enl- 
ciflxes  which  are  so  generally  throughout  Chrtstendom 
hung  on  or  near  the  bed)  either  affixed  to,  or  cart^ 
on,  some  part  of  the  bed,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
the  last  object  beheld  by  the  closing  eyes  at  ni^ht, 
and  the  first  which  should  salute  the  opening  eye9 
In  the  morning.   See  Schol.  ad  Hom.  Odyss,  %p.   198, 

Hence  appears  how  even  stronger  than  I  have  stated 
in  the  following  section  of  this  Comment,  is  the  paral- 
lelism  of  the  one  function  of  Mercury  M^ith  the  other, 
the  closing  of  the  sleeper's  eyes  at  night  on  the  sleep- 
ing couch  and  the  opening  of  them  in  the  momiDf;, 
with  the  closing  of  the  dead  man's  eyes  on  the  death- 
bed and  the  opening  of  them  eight  days  after  on  the 
*leclus  funeralis'. 

Statins,  Theb,  IL  69,  makes  a  most  poetical  use  (rf 
the  empire  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  Mercury  over 
sleep:  .    ■  .•  •  ■"■  ;    .     ,    ■ 


Noctis  agebat  cquos,  trepidusque  aeaurgU  hoiM^ri 
If u minis,  et  recto  decedit  limite  caclL 


I  ■ 
ff 


§  H. 
LxmmA  MOKTS  resignat.  —  ''Claudil,  perturbaU*-  Ser- 
vius.  An  interpretation  which  we  cannot  entertain  for 
one  moment,  in  as  much  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
lo  (he  constant  use  of  the  word,  which  is  never  'olau- 
dere')  but  always  'aperire*. 

Forcellini,  following  a  second  interpretation  of  Seiv- 
vius:  ^resolvere  oculos,  labefacta  eorum  slructura.'* 
Equally  inadmissible  as  Servius's  first  interpretation^ 
(mJ  because  equally  opposed  to  the  constant  use  of 
'ictignare',  and  fl^J  because  lubuna  mort£  resigiiat  were 
tken  but  a  repetition  of,  and  much  weaker  form  oi.ex* 
pmsion  Pcur,  sua  tartara  tristia  iiittit. 

I  Burmann,  unable  to  unravel,  would  cut  the  knot,  aid 
Wlowing-  two  MSS.  of  very  inferior  authority,.,  substi^ 
ts(Q*iimina'  forLuiuNA,  thus  giving  us  a  fade  repeti*- 
lim  either  of  sob  tartara. tristia  Mrrrrr,  or  of  evogav 
•fteo,  or  of  both;  and,  not  content  himself  with  his  om^n 
pfoposition  ,  ingenuously  sul^oins:  ^Qui.  melius  se  ex 
hoe  loeo  expedient,  iHi  lubens  accesserim/* 

Jahn  (and  Ladewig  also)  follows  Servius,  with  only  a 
vtty  slight  deviation,  ''Hihi  placet  ratio,  oculos  morie  clau^ 
A»  ot  hujus  versus  sententia  sit,  virga  iUa  dot  somnum 
it  wioriem.  resignat  enim  poeta  propter  praecedens 
Aaonr  scripsisse  videtur.  adimit  oculis  sonmum,  et 
doDQo  eos  (alio  tempore)  morte  occludit,"  and  is  an^* 
^ered  by  the  same  argument. 

liquidem  malim  Hemistichium  abesse,  et  ldbuiu  mortr 
tiiicaiAT;  quocunque  te  interprelatione  vertas,  senten- 
ia  est  a  loeo  aliena."    Heyne.  ^    . 

Uane  esse  persuasum  habeo  sententiam:  iumina  aperii 
^aifom  se  claudentia;  ut  Mercurius  dicatur  in  vitam 
Kvoearejammorientes/*  Wagner.  AndsoVoss:  ""Voni 
ode,  vom  Todesschlummer  entsiegelt;  d.  i.  die  schon 
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Sterbenden  in*s  Leben  zuriickfiihrt,  nicht  die 
benen.    Es  ist  Steigerung;  des  vorhergehenden 
ADiMiT."    To  which  exposition,  besides   Ihe  sir 
jeclion  raised  by  Wagner  himself,  ^nihil  lale  a 
scriptoribus  (de  Mereurio  sciz.)  tradilur/*  Ihere  i 
trifling  obstacle,   that  it  represents  Mercury  as 
the  eyes  before  they  arc  closed. 

From  all  these  enibroilmenls  it  is  pleasant 
to  what,  to  me  at  least,  appears  an  unobjection 
terprctation,  first,  I  believe,  proposed  by  Tumeb 
vers.  Lib,  XXIV,)  and  afterwards  adopted  by  t 
old  Spanish  commentator.  La  Cerda,  whose  ad 
Virgil  lies  as  much  neglected  in  modem  studio 
Irish  publieation  in  a  London  bookseller's  shop, 
doubt  for  the  same  reason,  viz.  that  so  eloquei 
pressed  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  g 
''What  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Galilee?'*  La 
words  are  brief:  "Aperit  lumina  in  rogo;  in  qi 
sum.  ad  moreni  Komanorum."  This  interpretatio 
preserves  to  resignat  its  ordinary,  well  etablist 
nifteation  of  opening,  unsealing;  compare  '^tes 
resignat"  (Hon.  £pist.  /.  7.  9)  unseaU  the  (pn 
sealed,  'signata')  wiils.  Secondly,  assigns  to  1 
no  new,  unheard-of  office,  the  opening  of  ih 
man's  eyes  on  the  pile  (probably  done  original 
the  intention  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  his 
Hades)  being  naturally  placed  under  the  ausp 
or  ascribed  to,  the  yw^onofirtog  himself;  nay, 
the  first  and  most  indispensable  step  to  be  U 
him  in  tlie  discharge  of  his  office.  Thirdly,  fiv 
repetition.  Fourthly,  makes  allusion  to  a  rile 
the  Romans  regarded  as  of  great  importance  i 
lemnity:  ^orientibus  iilos  (oculos)  operire  ru] 
in  rogo  paiefacere,  Quiritium  magno  ritu  ni 
est;  ita  more  condito,  ut  neque  ab  homine  su|: 
eos  spectari  fas  sit,  et  caelo  non  ostendi."  Plvi. 
In  solemn  funerals  therefore  tlie  dead  man's  e 
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mained  closed  for  seven  entire  days,  being  closed  at 
the  time  of  death  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  family, 
and  opened  by  the  same  hand  when  the  body  was 
laid  on  the  pile  on  the  eighth  day  afterwards :  "Octavo 
Incendebatur,  nono  sepeliebatur."  Serv.  ad  £n,  V.  04. 
And  so  Becker,  in  his  excellent  romance  of  Gallus, 
Oder  Rdmische  Scenen  aus  der  Zeit  Augusts  (2"**  Ed. 
3  Tom.  Leipzig,  1849):  "Nachdem  die  Freundschafl 
dieser  Pflicbt  sich  entledigt  hatte,  selzte  der  Zug  sich 
wieder  in  Bewegung,  um  nach  dem  Grabmale  zu  ge- 
langen,  das  Gallus  an  der  Appischen  Slrasse  sich  er- 
riehtet  hatte.  Dort  war  von  trocknen  Kicferstiunmen, 
mit  Laubgewinden  und  Teppichen  behangen,  der  Schei- 
terhaufen  errichlet,  um  welchen  rings  Cypressen  ge- 
pflanzt  waren.  Die  Trilger  hoben  den  Lcctus  hinauf, 
^  nnd  aus  zahlreichen  Alabastern  gossen  Andere  kost- 
A  liehe  Oele  uber  den  Leichnam  aus ,  wlUirend  Kranze  und 
1  Weihraach,  als  die  letzten  Gaben  der  Liebe,  von  den 
A  Anwesenden  hinauf  geworfen  wurden.  Dann  offnete 
1  Chresimus  dem  Todten  die  Augen,  welche 
^  dieseibe  treue  Hand  zugedriickt  hatte  (viz. 
^  al  the  time  of  death  eight  days  previously),  dass  sie 
*-  aufwiirts  zum  Himmel  schaueten,  ergrifT  unter 
T  laulem  Klagegesange  der  Anwesenden  und  dem  Sehalle 
^  der  Homer  und  Floten  die  brennende  Fackci,  und  hiclt 
sie  mit  abwarts  gewendetem  Gesicht  unter  den  Scheiter- 
haufen,  dass  die  den  innern  Raum  fiillenden  trockenen 
'  Binsen  mit  heller  Flamme  emporprassellen."  *Signare', 
'  and  its  diminutive  *sigillare'  ("ut  sign  are  autem 
'  (inulo  daudere esiy  ita  et  sigillare  quoque  procodem; 
^  nam  sigilhim  ex  signo  diniinulivum,  ut  Ugilium  e\  ligno, 
♦  f^ffillum  ex  tigno.*'  Salmasius  de  modo  Usur.  p.  455, 
^d.  Elzev.)  being  the  very  words  used  by  the  Romans 
^  express  the  operation  of  closing  (sealing)  the  dead 
^^tC%  eyes  ("Hae  pressant  in  tabe  comas,  hac  lamina 
^i^nant,"  Statius  Theb.  Ill  129;  "Lex  Moenia  est 
"*   pietate,   ne  filii  palribus  luce  clara  sigillent  oculos." 
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Varro;  in  his  lost  treatise  entitled  Gemini,  quoted  by 
Nonius  Marcellus  Lib.  11.  785),  Virgil  could  not  possibly 
have  chosen  a  more  proper,  clear,  or  forcible  word  to  ex- 
press the  unclosing  (unsealing)  of  them  than  *r^ignarc\ 

Further  still,  the  allusion  to  this  ceremony  conM 
not  have  been  more  appropriately  placed  than  imma- 
dialely  after  the  reference  to  Mercury's  corresponding 
function  of  taking  away  sleep;  the  taking  away  ol 
sleep  involving  the  idea  of  opening  the  sleeper's  eyes, 
and  the  idea  of  opening  the  sleeper's  eyes  suggesl- 
ing  that  of  the  well  known  opening  of  the  dead 
man's  eyes,  performed  by,  or  under  the  auspices  (i( 
the  same  deity;  by  a  reference  to  which  very  reroart- 
able  and  striking  rite,  the  previous  account  of  th 
office  or  function  of  "(ffVxoTiofiTtog  is  completed,  aw 
forcibly  presented,  not  merely  to  the  imagination,  bt 
(in  the  case  of  a  Roman  at  least)  almost  to  the  vcij 
sight.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  Mercury's  dominion  oversleef 
is  thus  made  to  be  thrust  in  awkwardly  between  tiw 
parts  of  the  office  of  yw^ono/inog,  such  postlocations 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  part  of  a  precedinj 
idea  being  (whether  in  our  view  graceful  or  not)  of  ex 
ceedingly  common  occurence  in  all  parts  of  the  writings 
of  Virgil.  See  Comments  En.  L  483;  III,  317, 571 ;  IV,  48^ 

From  *signare*  through  its  diminutive  'sigillare 
come  tlie  French  sceUer  and  desceller  (spelled  also  <fef 
siller  and  dedller),  and  our  seal  and  unseal:  alio 
them,  words  applied  either  literally  or  metaphoricaB; 
to  the  eyes: 

"Qu*  un  rayon  de  clarle  vint  desiller  les  yeux." 

Voltaire,  Hemiade,  eh.  I 

In  confirmation  of  ihe  above  interpretation  I  ma] 
add  that  Lucan,  in  his  allusion  (Phars.  V,  280)  to  to 
Roman  rite  of  closing  the  eyes  of  the  recently  dead 
makes  the  same  use  of  'mors'  for  'mbriuus'  as  Viip 
in  our  text: 

"Atque  oculos  morti  clausurani  quaerere  dextram." 
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245. 

ILLA    FRETUS    AUIT    VENTOS   ET    TORBIDA    TRANAT 
NOBILA 


i  FRETUS  AGiT  VENTOS,  i.  6.  niinia  celerilate  perse- 
ir,  et  paene  occupat  praevenilque."  Donat.  ad  Ter. 
^h.  IIL  2, 

sessor  a^it  equum  quo  vehilur,  ila  Mercurius  ven- 
KQSt^  idque  auxilio  virgae,  quasi  ilia  ut  frcno  ute- 
'  ad  venlos  moderandos."  La  Cerda. 
r  ante  se,  quis  dubilel?  dum  volalu  per  auras  fer- 
Heyne. 
T  VENTOS  erklarl  Herr  Heyne  mit  *quis  dubilet?' 
voranzuwehen.  Wozu  das?  Hat  denn  der  Erklarer 
essen,  dass  er  nur  eben  vorher  (v.  223)  den  Wind 
lie  Fliigel,  also  nicht  voran,  zu  hauchen  be- 
nt? AGiT,  er  treibt,  was  kann  es  wohl  anders  sein, 
er  bewegl  sie  durch  die  magische  Kraft  des  Stabes, 
nachzuwehen?"   Voss.  MythoL  Br.  No,  58. 

"Cosi  armato  il  bel  Dio,  gia  fcnde  a  volo 

Le  nubi;  e  Taure  flag^ellando,  c  giunto 

A  vista"  &c. 

Alfierj. 

«l  US  see  if  a  belter  sense  than  any  of  these  can- 
ae  made  out  of  the  passag^e.  *  Agere'  is  to  make 
ove  (hence  'agitare',  its  frequentative,  is  to  make 
iove  frequently  or  much,  to  agitate).  The  agent 
ing  the  motion  may  be  either  in,  upon,  before, 
ind,  above,  below,  beside,  or  in  any  other 
eivable  position,  with  respect  to  the  objecl  put 
motion.    Thus 

—  "Agit  ipse  furentem 

In  somnis  fcrus  Aeneas/' 

En.  IV.  465; 

w/ behind,  drives  ox  makes  to  move  on,  Dido,  before. 

"Slridenlcm  fundam  .... 
Ipse  tcr  adducta  circum  caput  cgit  habcna." 

En.  IX.  5S6; 
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made  to  move  about  his  head,  himself  standing  s(ea( 

swung  about  his  head. 

—  "Capilolia  ad  alia 
Victor  ag^et  currum." 

En,  nSSf, 

make  his  chariot  move  to  the  Capitol,  himself  being  in 
chariot. 

"Velocem  Mncstheus  agit  acri  remige  Prislin." 

En,  V.  11 

makes  the  ship  move  on,  himself  being  in  the  ship; 
gulates  the  ynotions  of  the  ship,  commands  the  ship, 

^Princeps  ante  omnes  densum  Palinunis  agebai 
Agmen." 

En,  r,85 

Palinunts,  before  the  squadron,  made  the  squadron, 

hind  him,  move  on;  regulated  the  motions  of  the  s^ 

dron,  led  the  squadron, 

—  "Gubernator  sese  Palinurus  agcbat 

En.  VL  JS 

Palinurus  was  moving  himself,   regulating  his  own 
tiofiSj  moving  on, 

''Ecce,  Sabinorum  prisco  de  sanguine  magnum 
Agmen  agcns  Clausus,  magnique  ipse  agminis  Ini 

En.   VII,  7(i 

"Hos  super  advenit  Volsca  de  genie  Camilla, 
Agmen  agens  equltum,  et  florenies  aere  calervas. 

En,  FIT.  a, 

''Parte  alia  ventis  et  dis  Agrippa  secundis 
Arduus  agmen  agens/* 

En.  VJU.& 

"Latus  vero  dextrum  Serapion  agebat."  Amhian.  XVI. 
Clausus,  Camilla,  Agrippa,  Serapion  ( how  situated 
respect  to  their  troops,  is  not  specified)  made  i 
troops  move  on;  regulated  at  pleasure  the  motim^ 
their  troops.  And  so  Mercury  in  our  text  ( how  situ 
with  respect  to  the  winds,  is  not  specified,  but  Ici 
the  reader's  imagination,)  made  the  winds  move  on, 
gulated  the  motion  of  the  winds;   caused  the  wind 
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wwf€  m  such  maimer  and  such  direction  as  most  fact* 
mated  his  descent  to  Libya:  'vocal  (see  v.  223)  et  agit 
venlos;  firetus  virga'»  using  his  rod  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  prince  or  chieftain  his  sceptre,  or  a  field-marshal 
his  truncheon,  either  as  engine  or  symbol  of  authority, 
or  both. 

The  reason  why  the  commentators  have  found  this 
extremely  simple  sentence,  agit  ventos,  so  unintelligible, 
is  that  there  is  in  modern  languages  no  word  corres- 
ponding to  *agere*;  no  word  which  expresses  the  causing 
lo  move  on,  or  the  regulating  the  motions  of,  an  object, 
without  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  mover  to  some 
certain  position  with  respect  to  the  object  moved. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Forbiger  and  Lade  wig  and 
fahn  (who  has  however  printed  it  otherwise  in  his  text) 
against  Wunderlich,  that  the  parenthesis  ends  at  *re- 
signat',  and  that  the  narrative,  dropped  at  *capil',  is 
resumed,  not  at  'jamque',  but  at  illa. 


246. 

JAMQOE   VOLANS    APICEM    ET    LATERA    ARDUA    CERNIT 
ATLANTIS    DURI    CAELUM    QUI    VERTICE    FULCIT 
ATLANTIS    CINCTUM    ASSIDUE    CUl   NUBIBUS    ATRIS 
PIMFERUM    CAPUT    ET    VENTO    PULSATUR    ET    IMimi 
NIX    HUM  EROS   INFUSA    TEGIT   TUM    FLUMINA    MENTO 
PRAECIPITANT    SENIS    ET    GLACIE    RIGET    HORRJDA    BARBA 


Ihis  is  not  a  personification  of  the  mountain  Atlas, 
tut  a  description  of  the  transformed  king  Atlas — of  the 
fte  mountain  under  its  former  human  character.  There- 
fcre  (vers.  258) 

"Matcrno  vcnieus  ab  avo  Cylloiiia  proles," 

"01  from  Mount  Atlas ,  but  from  the  man  Atlas,  Mer- 
^^s    grandfather.     Compare    Ovid's    account    of  the 
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transformation,  corresponding  almost  word  for  word 
with  our  text: 

''Quantus  erat,  mons  facius  Atlas:  jam  barfoa  comaeque 
In  silvas  abeunt:  juga  sunt  humerique  manusque. 
Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  est  in  montc  caGumen; 
Ossa  lapis  fiunt    Turn  partes  auctus  in  omnes 
Crevit  in  iminensum  (sic  Di  statuistis)  et  omne 
Cum  tot  sideribus  caelum  rcquicvit  in  illo." 

Metam,  IV.  657  4'  $tq. 

The  poetical  description  agrees  with  the  historical: 
^ Atlas  mons  e  media  arenarum  consurgit  vastitate;  et 
eductus  in  viciniam  lunaris  circuli,  ultra  nubila  caput 
condit:  qua  ad  oceanum  extenditur,  cui  a  se  nomen 
dedit,  manat  fontibus,  nemoribus  inhorrescit,   rupibus 

asperatur,  squalet  jejunio,  humo  nuda  nee  herbida 

vertex  semper  nivalis  ....  apex  Perseo  et  Herculi  pcr- 
vius,  caeteris  inaccessus:  ita  fidem  ararum  inscriptio 
palam  facit."  Solinus,  Polyhistor,  XXIV. 

Jamque  volans  &c.  —  We  are  indebted  to  Voss  (Mf" 
thologische  Briefe,  Tom.  L  Letter  27)  for  the  best  an- 
swer which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  question,  why 
Mercury  should  take  this  apparently  very  indirect  route 
from  Heaven  to  Carthage.  There  were  three  openings 
or  gates  affording  communication  between  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gods  on  the  heavenly  Olympus,  and  the 
earth;  one  in  the  zenith,  immediately  above  the  Thes- 
salian  Olympus;  one  in  the  east;  and  one  in  the 
westt;  not  to  speak  of  a  fourth  gate  toward  the  north, 
mentioned  only  by  Statins  (Theb.  VIL  35)  and  probably 
Statius's  own  invention.  From  the  gate  in  the  zenith 
or  'vertex  caeli  *,  Jupiter  takes  his  survey  of  the  world 
(En.  I.  229;  X.  1),  lets  down  his  golden  chain  (Hon. 
//.  ^)  and  hurls  his  thunder  (Georg.  III.  201 ;  Ovid. 
Met.  I.  175).  The  passage  to  and  from  the  earth 
through  this  gate  being  inconveniently  steep  and  pe^ 
pendicular,  though  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  a 
preference  was  usually  given  to  the  eastern  or  weslern 
gate ,  which ,  being  near  the  horizon ,  afforded  an  easy 
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id  convenient  passage  to  Ihe  nearest  projecting  easi- 
ly or  westerly  points  (mountain  tops)  of  the  earth's 
rface.  Through  the  eastern  gale  Sol  and  Nox,  with 
eir  respective  trains,  ascended  daily  out  of  Ihe  ocean 
to  Heaven,  and  through  the  western  descended  daily 
t  of  Heaven  into  the  ocean  (Compare  En,  L  749, 
d  Comm.).  Through  the  eastern  gate  Eros  descended 
)in  Heaven  to  Colchis  (Apoll.  Rhod.  III.  159).  And 
rough  the  western  gate,  as  it  may  be  fairly  presumed, 
HTCury  now  descends  upon  Atlas,  not  only  the  nearest 
(vation  to  that  gale,  but  lying  directly  in  the  way 
tlween  it  and  Carthage.  To  render  this  explanation 
tmplele,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  first,  that  even 
ipposing  the  descent  by  the  Thessalian  Olympus  had 
jen  equally  gradual  and  sloping,  it  would  slill  have 
^n  much  less  suitable  than  Ihe  descent  by  Atlas  for 
messenger  whose  business  lay  not  in  Europe,  but  in 
iHca;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
oagine  a  more  appropriate  stepping-stone  between 
eavcn  and  earth  than  the  heaven-supporting  Atlas. 


274. 

ASCANIUM    SURGENTEM   ET    SPES    HEREDIS    lULI 
RESPICE   cm   REGNUM   ITAUAE   ROMANAQUE   TELLUS 
DEBENTCR. 


kspicE  and  debentdr  are  both  highly  emphatic:  parti- 
liarly  debentur,  the  first  word  of  a  verse  and  at  the 
inie  time  the  last  word  of  Mercury's  speech,  and 
Ilowed  by  a  complete  pause.  We  may  suppose  both 
ords,  especially  the  last  and  parting  word,  accom- 
inied  by  a  significant  action:  are  his  rightful  due 
4  must  be  his.  See  Comments  En,  IL  246;  n\22,  237. 
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298. 


OMNIA   TUTA   TIMENS 


No  I,  fearing  what  was  actually  safe,  but  fearing  because 
every  thing  seemed  to  be  safe,  according  to  the  maxim 
thai  a  reverse  is  apt  to  come  at  the  very  moment  when 
every  thing  seems  most  secure.  See  the  story  of  Po- 
lycrates*s  ring,  HerodoL  Thalia;  also  the  exclamation  of 
Philip  of  Macedon  when  he  received  three  joyful  ac- 
counts in  one  day:  "jQ  daijuoVj  fwcqiov  xi  rovrw? 
avvid'eg  ekazviOfia.''  Plutarch.  Consol,  ad  Apollon.cJ, 
Compare  also  Seneca  (Troad.  262): 

—  ''Metuentem  Deos 
Nimium  favcntcs;" 

also   the   reflection   of^himenc  (Corneulle,    dd,  I.  2)j 

when   informed   that  her  father  had  given   his    entire 

approbation  to  her  marriage  with  Don  Rodriguc: 

**11  scmble  toutefois  que  mon  ame  troublee 
Refuse  cetlc  joie,  et  s'en  trouve  accablce;" 

also  Schiller's 

"Darum  in  deincn  frohlichen  Tag-en 
Furchte  des  Unglucks  tuckische  Nahe;" 

of  which  fine  passage  see  the  whole  (Braut  von  Mes- 
sina, near  the  end).  This  interpretation  of  omnia  tuta 
TIMENS  and  that  which  I  have  given  (see  Comm.  verse 
419)  of  "Hunc  ego  si  potui  lantum  sperare  dolorem, 
El  pcrferre,  soror,  potero;"  are  confirmatory  of  each 
other. 


305  —  330. 

DISSIMULARE    ETIAM    SPERASTI    CtC. 


Not  only  the  general  idea,  but  most  of  the  particulars, 
of  this  fine  scene  are  taken  from  the  dialogue  between 
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edea  and  Jason  in  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Arg^o- 
uUcs.  See  Comments  En.  Ill,  10;  IV,  143, 
It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  while  Virgil 
re  (as  in  his  other  imitations  witii  scarcely  a  single 
cepUon)  greatly  improves  upon  and  surpasses  his 
iginai,  those  who  have  recopied  from  Virgil  fall  short, 
•t  only  of  the  improved  model  with  which  he  has  fur- 
shed  them,  but  even  of  the  original  itself;  compare 
isso's  tedious,  spiritless  and  unnatural  dialogue  of  Ar- 
i(U  and  Rinaldo,  in  the  16"^  C.  of  Gerusalemme  Li- 
rata. 


307. 

NEC  TE    NOSTER   AMOK   NEC   TE    DATA   DEXTERA    QUONDAM 
NEC   MORITDRA    TENET    CRUDEU    FUKERE    DIDO 
OUIN    ETIAM    UIBERNO   MOLIRIS    SIDERE   CLASSEM 
ET  MEDUS   PROPERAS   AQUXLONIBUS   IRE   PER    ALTUM 
CRDDEUS 


ATA  DEXTERA.  —  Pledged  to  Dido,  as  Jason's  to  Medea : 

Apollor.  Rhod,  rV.  99. 

Crudelis.  —  This  word,  compared  with  tlie  same 
9rd  En,  I.  411 ,  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
iphasis  acquired  to  a  word  by  its  position  at  the 
td  of  a  sentence  and  at  the  same  time  at  the  be^ 
nning  of  a  verse.  See  tw,  237,  275,  276,  and  Com- 
enls;  also  Comm.  En.  II.  246.  Not  only  the  word 
^.If,  but  its  very  position,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
vhich  it  belongs  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse, 
borrowed  from  Apoiion.  Rhod.  IV.  389: 

—    *'Mah/i  yui^  fji/av  ijXtng  oqxov 
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314. 

PER  EGO  HAS  LACRYMAS  DEXTRAMQUE  TUAM  TF. 
QUANDO  ALIUD  MlHI  JAM  MISERAE  NIHIL  IPSA  mn^U 
PER  CONNUBIA  NOSTRA  PER  INCEPTOS  Ifi'MENAEOS 
SI  BENE  QUID  DE  TE  MERUI  FUIT  AUT  TIBI  QUIDQUAM 
DULCE  MEUM  MISERERE  DOMUS  LABENTIS  ET  ISTAM 
ORO  Sr  OUIS  ADHUC  PRECIBUS  LOCUS  EXUE  MENTEM 


—  "And  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love»  and  Ihal  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me"  &c, 

Shakespeare,  Jul,  Caes.  11.  1,  (Portia  to  Brulus). 


w 

9t' 


321. 

TE  PROPTER  EUNDEM  Wt 

EXSTINCTUS  PUDOR  ET  QUA  SOLA  SIDERA  ADIBAM  I ! 

FAMA  PRIOR  CUI  ME  MORIBUNDAM  DESERIS   HOSPES  V 
HOC  SOLUM  NOMEN  QUONIAM  DE  CONJUGE  RESTAT 


"Eliamsi  aliam  non  habuissem  dignitatem."  Wagner. 
No;    but  quam    solam    habui:   which    sole    access  acJ 
SIDERA  (1.  e.  to  a  place  of  honor  in  heaven),  being  now 
closed  against  her,  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  but  to 

die   (CDI   ME   MORIBUNDAM   DESERIS?).    So  (Eu.  IX.  641)  "SiC 

itur  ad  astra."    Compare  Juvenal  speaking  of  Hereales 
and  Eneas: 

"Alter  aquis,  alter  flammis  ad  sideca  missus." 

Sat,  XI  63. 
Also  "Sed  jam  alter  (i.  e.  Julius  Caesar)  operibus  suis 
aditum  sibi  ad  caelum  instruxerat."  Valer.  Max.  1.7.2. 

HoSPES  HOC  SOLUM  NOMEN  QUONIAM  D£  CONJUGE  RJ^TAT.  — 
*'Soror  Tonantis  (hoc  enim  solum  mihi 
Nomen  relictum  est)  semper  alienum  Jovem 
Ac  templa  summi  vidua  dcscrui  aetheris." 

Seneca,  Eercui.  I^r.  I  i- 
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327. 

SALTEM  SI  OUA  MIHI  DE  TE  SUSCEPTA  FUISSET 
ANTE  FUG  AM  SUBOLES  SI  QUIS  MIIII  PARVULUS  AULA 
LUDERET  AENEAS  QUI  TE  TANTUM  ORE  REFERRET 
NON  EQUIDEM  OMNINO  CAPTA  AC  DESERTA  VIDEREU 
DIXERAT  ILLE  JOVIS  MONITIS  IMMOTA  TENEBAT 
LUMINA 


Nicholas  Heinsius,  followed  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  For- 
iger,  and  most  modern  editors,  has  adopted  the  reading 
fthe  Medicean,  Uamen'.  The  sense  so  obtained  can 
e  no  other  than  this :  "I  wish  I  had  had  by  thee  some 
ttle  Eneas,  whose  resemblance  to  thee  might  sometimes 
imind  me  of  thee  —  Ham  en*,  after  aU;  notwiih- 
^ding  all  that  has  happened r  As  much  as  to  say: 
Even  shouldst  thou  go  away  as  thou  hast  threatened, 
le  recollection  of  thee  will  always  be  dear  to  me." 

To  this  sense  I  object,  first,  that  it  expresses  more 
^ndemess  and  affection  than  is  consistent  with  the 
i^ly  reproachful,  upbraiding  character  of  the  rest  of 
le  speech,  and  especially  with  the  epithet  perfide 
^,H05)y  and  the  capta  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
ne.  Secondly,  that  it  is  taulologous,  the  resemblance 
»  Eneas  being  sufficiently  and  unmistakably  expressed 
I  the  words  parvolus  aeneas  in  the  very  same  line. 
Birdly,  that  tk  derives  an  inappropriate  emphasis  from 
sing  thus  placed  as  first  syllable  of  the  dactyl  He 
tmen*.  For  all  these  reasons  I  prefer  the  reading 
^TVM,  and  the  sense,  some  little  Eneas,  qui  te  tantum 
!ft  rkferret,  who  might  resemble  thee  onlt  in  his 
ttwres;  Dido's  wish  not  being  that  she  might  have  a 
He  Eneas  who  would  resemble  his  father  in  his 
itures,  but  (the  words  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret 
ing  entirely  limitative)  a  little  Eneas  who  would  not 
^mble  his  fatlier  in  his  mind.  This  sense  is  not 
ly  in    the    most  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  oi' 
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Dido's  speech,  but  seems  lo  be  required  by  the  strongly 
reproachful  expressions  perhde  and  capta,  the  former 
of  which  placed  at  the  beginning,  and  the  latter  allhc 
end,  of  the  speech,  shows  that  Dido's  feeling  remains 
the  same  all  through ,  and  that  there  is  none  of  that 
softening  or  relenting  in  it,  which  would  be  expressed 
by  Ha  men'.     Compare,  exactly  parallel,  En.  XII.  348: 

"Nomine  avum  refcrens,  animo  manibusquc  parenlem;" 

like  his  grandsire  only  in  name. 

It  appears  from  Servius's  gloss,  "Aut  illud  dicil, 
optarem  iilium  similem  Miltui,  non  moribus  tuis,*'  tliat 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  reading  tantum,  which 
is  that  adopted  by  most  of  the  ancient  editors.  Maittairti 
testifies  that  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Milan  Edition  ol 
1474 ,  and  I  have  myself  found  it  in  the  Modena  Ed. 
of  1475,  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  both  the  Stephenscs 
Bersmann,  Daniel  Heinsius,  La  Cerda,  and  the  Basker 
ville.  Pierius's  MSS.  seem  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
divided  between  the  two  readings.  I  have  myself  per 
sonally  consulted  only  the  Gudian,  the  two  Leipzig 
and  the  Dresden,  respecting  the  passage;  in  tlie  iaUG 
only  I  have  found  tawtum,  in  the  three  former  Ham  en' 

Immota  tenebat  lumina.  —  Chateaubriand  should  haf< 
better  understood  these  words,  than  to  found  on  then 
a  charge  against  Eneas  of  meanness  of  spirit,  and  i 
comparison  very  disadvantageous  to  him  with  BooiUoi 
rejecting  the  seductions  of  Armida:  "11  tient  ies  yen: 
baisses  (immota  tenebat  lumina),  11  cache  son  trouble  ki 
Ce  n'ost  pas  de  cet  air  que  Ic  capitaine  Chretien  le 
pousse  Ies  adresses  d'Armide."  Genie  du  Chrisiianism 
Immota  lumina  does  not  mean  Ies  yeux  baisses,  but  (t^ 
interpreted  by  Dido  herself,  vers.  369)  steadfasUy  fixti\ 
they  are  neither  cast  down  in  shame  (* dejecta*,  ^ 
missa '),  nor  turned  away  (^aversa*),  but  simply  (as  Ihej 
should  be,  Eneas's  purpose  remaining  uncbangedil 
immota»  unmoved.   The  same  word  is  applied  in  thesam^ 
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sense  to  Eneas's  mind,  vers.  449.  In  this  instance,  as 
to  so  many  others,  the  fanlt  is  not  in  Virgil,  bat  in 
the  commentator;  not  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 


356. 

NUNC   ETIAM   INTERPRES   DIVUM   JOVE   MISSUS   AB   IPSO 
TESTOR  OTRDM()OE    CAPUT     CELERES    MANDATA     PER    AURAS 
DETULIT   n»SE    DEUM    MANIFESTO    IN    LUMINE    VIDI 
INTRANTEM   MUROS    VOCEMQUE    HIS    AURTBUS    IIAUSI 


''Es  ist  dcs  Himmcls  sichtbarlichc  Fugung.** 

ScHaLER,  Die  Piccolomini,  Act  I,  se.  3. 

That  it  is  the  commandment  of  the  Deity,  is,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  moralist,  what  the  cannon  is  in  the  hands 
of  princes,  the  'ultima  ratio',  tlie  last  and  neverfaiJing 
justification  of  whatever  act  is  ulterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  justice,  with  the  best  feelings  of 
the  human  heart;  **vatem  et  insontes  deos  praetendunl." 
Compare  with  Eneas's  defence  of  his  perfidious  aban- 
donment of  the  woman  whose  afTections  he  has  gained, 
and  whose  honor  he  has  betrayed,  Charles  the  Ninth's 
JDstification  to  himself  of  his  not  retaining  his  friend 
ud  favorite,  MarsiUac,  Conte  de  Rochefaucould ,  to 
sleep  at  the  Louvre  on  the  night  of  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
bttt  allowing  him  to  go  home  to  his  hotel  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  although  he  knew  he  would  certainly 
be  murdered  on  the  way :  "Je  vols  bien  que  Dieu  veut 
qtt*ii  perisse."  (Palissot's  notes  to  the  Henriade,  (7,  IL). 
Compare  also  St.  Augustin's  defence  of  his  deception 
wid  desertion  of  his  moUier  (Confess,  F.  14.  15)  on 
^is  selfsame  Carthaginian  shore,  from  whence,  by  a 
^Jogular  coincidence,  he  was  sailing  for  the  selfsame 
'Wy.  However  tlie  ingenuous  heart  may  reject  the 
^cuse^  of  all  three,  and  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  this 
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shining  of  the  onus  of  an  iniquity,  from  Ihe  shoulden 

of  the   perpelrator  to   those  of  the  perpetrator's  God, 

still  Eneas's  excuse  is  the  best,  for  he  sees  and  hears 

the  present  and   commanding  Deity,   while  the  others 

without  so  much  as  an  inquiry 

—  "Dine  hunc  ardorem  mentibus  addant, 
Euryale,  an  sua  cuique  Oeus  fit  dira  libido?" 

assume  at  once  their  own  strong  inclinations,  their  own 
mere  volitions,  to  be  commandments  from  Heaven. 


362. 

TALIA    DICENTEM   JAMDUDUM    AVERSA    TUETUR 

IlUC   ILLUC    VOLVENS    OCULOS   TOTUMyOE   PERKRRAT 

LUMINIBUS    TACITIS    ET    SIC    ACCENSA    PROFATUR 


This  passage  is  usually  interpreted,  looks  at  him,  rott- 
ing  her  eyes  hither  and  thither,  and  wanders  him  aU 
over  with  silent  eyes: 

**Ma  gii  a  lai  detli,  in  torvi  sguardi  inccrii, 
Ferocemente  tacita  lo  guarda 
Da  capo  a  pi^  d'ira  infiammata,  Dido.'* 

Alfism. 

A  little  examination,  however,  affords  a  sense  more 
exact  and  more  worthy  of  Virgil.  *Oculos*  signifies 
the  organ,  the  ball  or  orb  of  the  eye,  considered  ab- 
stractedly from  its  function;  Mumen'  (as  its' primary 
and  etymological  meaning  shows)  the  light,  i.  e.  ^ 
luminous  or  illuminating  part  of  the  eye,  the  sight  or 
function  of  vision,  corresponding  to  the  German  Augm- 
lichi  ("0  ofFnet  euch,  ihr  lieben  Augenlichter."  ScmuERt 
Braut  von  Messina),  the  Italian  luce  (^Com  egli  also 
le  luci  al  vago  viso.*'  Tassoni,  La  Secchia  RapUa,  X 
59),  and,  more  exactly  still,  to  its  own  Italian  deriva* 
tive,  lume  C*vive  faviile  uscian  de*  duo'  bet  Iwni, "  P«tb. 
Sann.  220).    Such  being  the  respective  meanings  of 
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he  two  words,  Dido  is  described  with  great  accuracy, 
Irst,  as  rolling  her  eyeballs  hither  and  Ihither  while 
the  looks  at  Eneas,  and  secondly,  as  wandering  him 
ill  over  with  her  vision.  The  second  clause  of  the 
«otence  is  thus  supplementary  to  the  first,  and  the 
vhole  meaning  is:  'iuetur  et  pererrat  totum  luminibus 
ttcUis  fhitnine  tacito)  oculorum,  guos  volvebat  hue  et 
iHw?'.  It  were  easy  to  show  by  numerous  examples 
ihalthe  best  Latin  writers  frequently  (not  always)  make 
Ihis  distinction  between  'oculos'  and  *lumina*.  Exgr. : 

*At  si  tantola  pars  oculi  media  ilia  peresa  est, 
Incolamis  quamvis  alioque  splendidus  orbis, 
Occidit  extemplo  lumen  (the  sight  is  lost)  tenebraeqae  8«- 

qountur." 

LUCRET.  III.  414. 

See,  in  the  same  author,  IV.  823.  1137;  and  especially 
that  fine  passage,  VI.  1177.  Also  (Corn.  Nepos,  TimoL 
IV, i):  "Sine  ullo  morbo  lumina  oculorum  aniisit," 
rte  Ughi  or  sight  of  the  eyes.  Also  (Ovid.  Metam.  XIIL 
561  J: 

—  "Digitos  in  perfida  lumina  condit, 
Expilatque  genis  oculos. 

Also  Metam,  XIV.  200):  "Inanem  luminis  orbem."  Also 
(Catull.  Epigr,  49):  "Gemina  legunlur  Lumina  node," 
'^here  it  is  *  lumina'  (not  *oculi*),  because  it  is  the 
^ght  (not  the  eyeballs)  that  is  covered  with  night;  and 
(in,  11,210):  "Oculos  suffecti,"  because  it  is  Xh^  balls 
[not  the  sight)  that  are  suffused  with  blood.  See 
^so  Shakespeare's  ^There  is  no  speculation  (i.  e.  no 
himen*,  or  observing  vision)  in  those  eyes." 

LuHiNiBus  TACTTis.  —  "Ipsa  tacita."  Servius.  "Servii 
'cplicatio  sequentibus  (accensa  profatur)  refutalur  satis. 
$0  explicarem,  non  blandis  aut  amatorlis,  sed  flammeis 
t  fatentibus  ignem."  Burmann.  "Sliere  Augen;  quibus 
Ullus  inest  sensus."  Gossrau.  ''Oculi  tacili  ad  dicen- 
Um  non  pertinent,  sed  sunt  qui  iram  abdunt."   Wagner. 

I  hold  the  interpretation   of  Servius  (adopted  also 
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by  Heyne)  to  be  the  true  one;  first,  on  account  of  the 
more  poetic  meaning;  secondly,  on  account  of  Seneca's 
"Tacilo  locum  rostro  pererrat"  (ThyesL  500),  where 
'  tacito ',  applied  to  the  snout  of  a  hound  tracing  his 
game  by  the  scent,  can  only  mean  'ipse  cants  tacens'i 
To  which  add:  ''Tacila  immurmurat  aure",  Stat.  Thdf. 
I.  532,  Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  addition  to  tuetqk 
of  JAMDUDUM  and  DicENTEM,  words  which  express  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  Dido  eyes  Eneas  over,  not  (as 
Burmann  thought)  during  her  own  reply,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  Eneas*s  speech :  She  regards  hm  with 
a  silent  scowl  until  he  has  finished,  and  then  accensa 
PROFATUR.  And  fourthly,  on  account  of  the  almost  ex- 
press commentary  on  the  passage,  afforded  by  Statius's 

^Dejccit  maestos  extemplo  Ismenius  heros 
In  terram  vultus,  tacitequc  ad  Tydea  laesum 
Obliquare  oculos,  turn  longa  silenUa  raovit" 

I%sk  I  671 

A  similar  form  of  expression  is  usual  in  other  iaft- 
guages,  thus: 

"Doch  viel  bcdeutend  fragt  ihr  stummer  Blick." 

Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  A.  J.  se.  8. 

**0n  eiit  dit  qu'il  entendait  sa  chanson  dans  sesyeux." 
Victor  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  B,  IX.  c.  4, 


365. 

NEC  TIBI   DIVA   PARENS   GENERIS   NEC   PARDANUS    ADCTOR 
PKRFIDE    SED    DURIS    GENUIT   T£   CAUTIBDS    HORRENS 
CAUCASUS 


Perfide  ....  CAUCASUS.   —  Scc  Comment  on   'Crudelis'. 
vers.  311,  and  Comm.  En.  II.  240. 


Vi  M 

V 

ntxr  niRim  inceusa  fcror 


See  Comoi.  £».  //.  131 ;  and  observe  besides  ibat  >  *  fero  * 
is  the  verb  appropriated  to  the  carrying  of  fire,  or 
of  a  burning  object.  See  vers.  593 ;  also  Ovid,  de  Nar- 
dssp  (Met.  Ill,  464):    "Flammas  moveoque  feroque.** 


3&4. 

StIQUAR   ATMS  IGRIBU.S   AfiSENS 
rr  CUM  FRIGIDA  MOBS  AlflllA  StDtJXeiUT  AfHTS 
OMNlBtm   UMBRA  LOOS  ADtRO 


rrosequar  te  abeuntem  absens  (liino  flammisque  rogi 
liei  tanquam  malo  omine;  cf.  t>,  661  et  seq.'*  Waf^er^ 
%•  Br.  En. 

But,  first,  the  word  abseiis  ,  property  applicable  only 
to  a  living  person  >  and  pimnly  opposed  to  the  sabse- 
)Qent  mr  cum  frigida  mors  <&o.)  shows  that  Dido  speaks 
)f  something  which  is  to  happen  not  after  her  deaths 
^ut  during  her  life;  and  secondly,  it  is  hardly  con- 
i^eivable  that  Dido  should  thus  particulaily  indicate 
•he  peculiar  mannier  of  her  death,  not  only  before  its 
manner  had  been  determined  on,  but  even  before  sh,^ 
iad  taken  the  resolution  of  dying;  see  r.  475.  I  there- 
ore  understand  the  atris  ignibus  with  which  i)ido 
hreatens  to  pursue  Eneas,  to  be ,  not  the  fires  of  her 
'mineral  pyre,  but  the  fires  or  torches  of  the  Furies; 
liose  flres  with  which  Clytemnestra  pursues  Orestes 
*'Annatam  facibus  matreni"  v,  472),  those  fires  which 
^  the  ancient  mythology  so  aptly  figure  the  stings  of 
^  guilty  conscience;  and  I  take  the  meaning  of  the 
^hole  passage   to   be:    sequar  ABS£^s,  I,   absent,  rviU 

8 
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follow  (whilst  I  am  yet  alive,  the  recollection  of  mc 
will  pursue  you)  ignibus  atius,  with  dark  ^mouldermi 
flres  (the  stings  of  an  evil  conscience);  precisd] 
Ovid's 

"Fingt  «fe  te  rapido  (ooUum  sit  in  omine  j^ondiu)        ^ 

Turbine  deprendi;  quid  iibi  mentis  erit? 
Protinus  occurrent  falsae  peijuria  lineuaet 
£t  Phry^a  Dido  fraude  coacta  mori.'* 

Reroid,  rn.65; 

ET  CUM  FRiGiDA  MORS  &c.  ond  whcH  I  am  dead,  my  spedt 
win  haunt  you,  sciz.  (the  idea  being  supplied  from  Ik 
foregoing  sequar  atris  ignibus  absens)  with  the  itm 
smouldering  fires.  The  immediately  preceding  '  pia  nil 
mina',  and  the  remarkable  similarity  betweQQ  Dido' 
ignibus  atris  and  the  ^taedas  atro  lumine  fumantes 
which  Aleclo  thrust  into  the  breast  of  Tumus  fEn.  VI 
456),  seem  to  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  in  this  hi 
commencing  sketch  of  the  terrible  in  Dido,  Virgil  &I 
in  his  mind  those  same  avenging  Furies,  and  thatslv 
famous  pursuit  of  Orestes  by  Clylemnestra,  which  t 
draws  at  fUil  shortly  afterwards,  vers.  471  and  seque 
Our  author  has  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places 
improved  upon  his  original,  for  while  Medea  threaten 
that  her  Furies  will  pursue  Jason, 

—  **«  Je  in  nargtjg 
Ami*   9jiat  y    tkamtaif  /^irt^." 

Apoll.  Rhod.  rV.  385, 

Dido  threatens  that  she  will  herself  become  his  purse 
ing  Fury;  herself  (i.  e.  the  recollection  of  her)  hm 
him  every  where  with  firebrands:   sequar  atris  icifimi 

ABSENS. 


w  ft? 

896. 

JU8SA  TAMEN  DIVUM  EXSEQUITUR  CLASSEMQtE  liEYISTT 
tVBC  VKRO  TSnCFU  INCUMBUMT  ET  UTTORE  CELSA8 
DEDUCUNT  TOTO  NAVES  NATAT  UNCTA  CARINA 
niONDBimSOUE  FERUNT  RAMOS  ET  ROBORA  8ILVIS 
INFABRICATA  FUGAE  STUDIO 
lOGRAKTES  CERKA8  TOTAQUE  EX  URBE  RUENTE8 


GiASSEM  revisit;  —  RE,  ogobi;  sciz.  after  his  long^  ne- 

ihet  and.  absence. 

TuM  VERO.  —  Tlien  indeed,  €md,  by  implication,  no/  Wl 

te.   The  reference  is  to  the  orders  previously  given 

(ten.  289)  to  prepare  for  sailing,  which  orders  the 

<nws  did  not  seriously  set  about  executing  until  Eneas 

Hmelf  made  his  appearance  among  them.     See  Com* 

aents  JJpi.  //.  105,  228;  III.  47;  IV.  449,  671;  V.  659, 

*  Alfteri,  misunderstanding  the  two  words  tum  vsro, 

iqiresents  Eneas  as  finding  the  Trojans,  when  he  ar* 

rives  among  Uiem,  already  engaged  in  performing  those 

ads  which  Virgil  describes  them  as  performing  only 

ia  conseqtience  of  his  arrival  among  them : 

•—  "all  Dio, 
Che  severo  lo  Incalza,  e  spinge,  e  sforza 
Suoi  passi  la,  dove  le  navi  eceeUe 
Varando  stanno  gli  operosi  TeucrL. 
Le  spalmale  carene  gallcg^gianti, 
E  le  nuovc  ali  dei  trascelti  remi, 
£,  oDor  de'  boschi,  le  novelle  autenne, 
Presta  ogni  cosa  Enca  trova  al  far  vela." 

A  translation  very  much  in  the  reckless  style  of  our 
own  Dryden.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  iii 
^  comparison  of  Alfieri*s  translation  of  the  Eneis 
^'th  Dryden's,  Uiat  Alfleri's  so  far  as  it  was  revised 
>y  him  (viz.  as  far  as  Oie  656  line  of  the  third  Book) 
^  very  superior  to  the  above  specimen,  while  Dryden's 
^nslation  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  uniformly  coarse 
LUd  reckless,  and,  except  in  the  story,  has  litUe  more 
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resemblance  lo  the  Eneis,  than  Ihe  Davideis  ha 
Paradise  Lost 

Frondentesque  ferunt  RAM08.  —  I  con  hardly  i 
that  RAMOS  (for  the  MS.  authority  for  whioh 
N.  Heinaius's  and  Burmana's  Notes) »  and  not' 
m  0  s  * ,  is  the  true  reading.  Not  that  I  unden 
(with  Peerlkamp)  ramos  to  be  intended  speeil 
for  oars,  and  robora  for  masts,  but  because , 
the  expression  'frondentes  remos*  seems  tc 
to  be  an  expression  savoring  more  of  Valerius  Fh 
or  Statins ,  than  of  Virgil ,  while  the  expresses  i 
DENTES  RAttos  is  not  Only  simple  and  natural/  ¥ 
common  occurence  with  our  author,  see  Em.  Ill 
VIL  67,  135;  and  secondly,  because  by  underMai 

rROIf DENTES    RAMOS    and    ROBORA    UIPABRICATA  RS    the- 

mon  Endiadys,  we  have  the  excellent  sense,  unmt 
(uncarpeniered)  trees,  bearing  their  leafy  bra$iche 
with  their  leaves  and  branches.  Compare  Georg 
303  S08,  where  *  robora',  'ftrondes*,  and  *  ramos' 
as  I  think  they  are  in  our  text,  all  predicated  ol 
one  tree. 

Of  all  the  numerous  editors  of  Virgil,  whom 
in  the  habit  of  consulting,  I  find  the  reading  b 
adopted  only  by  the  too  much  neglected  La  Cerdf 
the  three  only  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  perso 
examined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Le 
and  the  Dresden,  I  find  'remos'. 

MiGRANTES  csRNAs.  —  In  Order  to  perceive  the 
feet  beauty  and  correctness  of  this  simile  the  re 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  as  appears  ft-om  the  m 
the  verb  *cemere*,  to  discern  or  distinguish  frc 
distance  by  means  of  the  sight  (compare  Venus  p 
ing  out  to  Eneas  the  distant  towers  of  Carthage, 
nunc  ingemia  corn  is  Moenia,''  <&c.  En.  /.  369; 
^go  Catuli  Cumanam  ex  hoc  loco  regionem  vj 
Pompeianum  non  cerno;  neque  quidquam  inte: 
turn  est,    quod   obslet;    sed  inlendi  longius  acies 


olesl."  Cic.  IV,  Acad.  e\  25),  and  from  Ihe  slill 
lore  precise,  "prospiceres  arce  ex  summa"  (vers. 
10),  the  view  is  supposed  lo  be  taken  from  a 
)flsiderable  distance.  So  seen  firom  a  considerable 
ifltance, .  the  crowds  of  Trojans  -  hurrying  bs^ckwardi 
Bd  forwards,  and  carrying  lo  the  ships  the  various 
DQ^sions  and  equipment^  necessary  for  their  speedy 
efMLTture  and  long  voyage,  .could  not  b^  compared  to 
^y  other  natural  object  so  correctly  and  beautifully 
%  to  a  swarm,  of  ants,  ^cmn  popultuat"  &c.  Compajre 
lAct*  Basil.  lA  Mexaemeron,  Homl.  VL  c.  9.  Edit, 
iinriert  1830;  ^£t  no^  ano  axQa^uag  fuyaktjg 
^lov  fide^ :  ^oXv  re  tcou  vjmov^  tjkoia  fiev  ooi  ^u>P 
WHM  aaXBfaPij  va  ^^^i  Jtrj^utai   drj  m  osjpony^eg 

JfcWtfv."  ■■■■.;:■• 


408. 

QUIS  TIBI  TUNC  DIDO  C£RNENTI  TALIA  SENSUS 
QU0SV£  DABAS  GEMITUS  CUM  UTTO^A  JbERVKIl£  LATE 
PROSPICERES  ARCE  EX  SUMMA  TOTUM(^UE  VU)£R£S 
MISCERl  ANTE  OCULOS  TANTIS  CLAMORIBUS  AEQUOR 


avrt&¥  (fe/fwToir,  e|  vjthov  trrrjmt  tow; 
irof'  ixdau^fvactt ;  not'   nnotftfo^m  xorxcx ; 
vgrnrttt  (MMP  va\%  ag  fjfwr  rv(xf(noXm*r, 
Ttatrag  ptfknrtg,  m^^a  8*  oi^dtv*  frto^op, 
(Ax  oaxtg  agxffffierf  ovd*  (nnig  voaov 
xufiyorn  frvXXaPoiio. 

Soph.  Philoct.  276. 


80  m 

415. 

NE   QUID   INEXPERTUM   FRUSTRA   MORITURA    REUNQUAT 


Frdotra.  —  ^Servius  ita  aocipit,  nt  frustra  ex  poeW 
judiciosit:  ut  omnia  experiatur,  sed  frustra!  Scilieel 
turbabat  ilia  vox,  cum  quaereretui^  de  verborum  or(fine 
Alii  jungunt  frustra    moritura,    se.    si   quidqutu 

intentatum  reliquisset Saltern  melior  locus  rij 

PR0STRA  in  structnra  exputari  nequif*  Heyiie. 
^Brevitatem  et  poeticam  dicendi  rationem  nota  pro  rti 
gari,  ne,  si  quid  inexpertum  reHnquat,  frustra  nuHMM 
Verba  a  cogitatione  Didus  pendent.**  Wunderiich.    ')' 

In  Wunderlieh's  words  lies  the  whole  aecrei  oCtt 
constant  [mai- interpretation  of  Virgil.  —  poetic,  lif 
vity:  he  might  have  omitted  brevity  and  said  sinpt 
poetry;  for  a  man  of  a  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  vam 
may  clearly  understand  and  perfectly  explain  Taeitoi 
but  let  none  but  a  poet  ever  hope  to  comprehend,  mud 
less  successfully  expound ,  Virgil.  He  will  never  b 
able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  number  of  trees. 

The  best  comment  on  Virgil's  ne  quto  mEXPSRnn 
FRUSTRA  MORrruRA  REUNQUAT,  is  Unintentionally  supplie 
us  by  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  who  speaking  of  th 
noblest  of  her  sex,  perhaps  the  most  poetic -minde 
woman  that  ever  lived,  uses  these  words:  ^Elle(Cha] 
lotte  de  Corday)  etudia  les  choses,  les  hommes,  Ic 
circonstances,  pour  que  son  courage  ne  fAt  pas  tromp^ 
et  que  son  sang  ne  filt  pas  vain."  Lamartine,  ifita 
des  Girondins,  Liur.  44.  c.  VIIL 


IV  M 

419. 

IIUNC   EGO    SI   POTOI   TANTUM    SPERARE   DOLOREM 
ET   PERFERRE   SOROR  POTERO 


is  spoken  in  conformity  with  the  maxim  that  it,  is 
r  to  bear  an  expected,  than  an  unexpected,  loss: 

"Nur  halb  itt  der  Yerlust  des  schonsteo  Glucks, 
Wenn  wir  auf  den  Besitz  nicht  sicher  z&hlten.'* 

Goethe,  Tasso,  Act.  TU,  se,  2. 

reader  has  already  had  in  the  words  ^  omnia  tuta 
IS,"  vers.  298  (where  see  Comra.),  an  inkling  that 
had,  from  the  very  first,  a  misgiving  that  her  feli- 
wiili  Eneas  was  too  great  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
I  and  pOTERo  are  opposed  to  each  other;  have  deen 
(viz.  in  the  midst  of  my  happiness)  io  expect  this 
—  will  be  able  to  endure  the  pain  itself. 

hSRFERRE  POTERO.   — 

*Ich  kann  auch  das  verschmerzen." 

ScHiLLEit,  Maria  Siuari,  AcL  L  sc.  2. 


435. 

KXTREMAM   HAMC   ORO    VENIAM   MISERERE   SORORIS 
QUAM  mm   CUM   DEDERIT   CUMULATA  MORTE  REMnTAM 


CU8  intricatissimus ,  et  ab  omnibus  vexatus  variis 
scturis."  Burmann. 

li  quidem  fateor  nondum  videri  expeditum  hunc 
m,  ac  vereor  ne  in  desperatis  habendus  sit."  Wagner. 
BC  nemo  unquam  intellexit,  neque  intelliget."  Peerl- 

Is  failure  can  be  no  disgrace  where  all  have  either 
d  or  despaired,  I  shall  hazard  a  solution  of  this 
)U8  Virgilian  *nodus',  adopting  as  of  greatest  au- 
ity  the  reading  of  the  Medicean  MS.  which,  without 
punctuation,  is  as  follows: 


n  w 

EXTREMAM    HANC   ORO    NIRUB '  MISERERE   SORORIS 
gUAM    MIHI    CUM    DEDEUIT    CUMULATA   MURTE    REMITTAM 

and  which  I  thus  interpret:  /  entreat  of  him  this  kut 
indulgence  —  pity  thy  sister  —  which  when  he  shail  hate 
granted  me,  I  will  remit  (cease  to  trouble  him  with  aa 
loV6)  fit  accumulated  death,  i.  e.  in  a  condition  wonb 
than  death. 

EXTREHAH    HANC    OHO    V£NIAM.     —     ThoSC    WOtds  aR 

plainly  the  repetition,  at  the  close  of  Dido*s  petition  to 

Eneas  ("expectet dolere"),  of  the  prefatory 

words  of  that  petition ,  ^  extremum  hoc  miserae  det 
munus  amanti  ;'*  Dido  herein  following  the  ordinary  to- 
mula  in  which  a  favor  is  asked :  '^I  have  a  favor  to  be; 
of  you;  it  is  so  and  so  ...  .  I  entreat  you  to  giiu^ 
me  this  favor.**  So  Dido  commences  witli  the  request: 
Let  him  grant  me  this  last  favor;  then  explains  in  t^ 

words,  "Expeclet dolere,*'  what  the  favor  is{ 

and  concludes  with  a  repetition  of  her  request,  extbit 
MAM  HANG  ORO  v£NiAM.  Thosc  who  undorstalld  these 
words  as  spoken  of  Dido's  request  to  her  sister  to  bear 
her  petition  to  Eneas,  seem  not  to  have  observed  (a) 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  term  extremax 
should  be  applied  to  that  request,  especially  as  Dido 
has  just  declared  that  It  is  her  intention  to  live,  and  that 
her  object  in  pressing  Eneas  to  stay  is  that  she  may  have 
time  to  reconcile  and  accomodate  herself  to  her  misfo^ 
tune,  (bj  That  even  although  there  were  some  good  rea^^o 
why  Dido's  request  to  her  sister  should  be  called  sxtse- 
MiUiy  tliis  designation  of  that  request  in  almost  the  precise 
terms  in  which  the  petition  to  Eneas  had  just  beea 
designated,*  were  an  exhibition  of  extreme  poverty  ii 
the  poet,  (c)  That  the  great  and  undue  earnestness^ 
with  which,  according  to  this  interpretation.  Dido 
presses  her  request  on  her  sister,  implies  a  doubt  of 
her  sister's  willingness  to  oblige  her  in  so  smail  a 
matter,  a  doubt  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  attacbmeot 
which    we    are    informed    subsisted   between  the  iwb 
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sisters,  fd)  That  it  never  eould  have  been  the  intention 
of  Virgil  thus  to  withdraw  the  reader's  attention  during 
the  whole  of  the  two  last  lines  of  Dido's  speech,  from 
the  main  gist  and  object  of  the  speech ,  sciz.  the  peti- 
tioB  to  Eneas,  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  the  comparatively 
ooiinportant  and  secondary  object,  the  request  to  her 
sister,  (e)  That  the  termination  of  Dido's  petition  to 
beas  at  the  word  'dolere '  without  at  least  the  ordinary 
concluding  words  of  a  petition,  ^this  is  my  request, 
[  beg  this  favor,"  and  especially  without  any  greater 
iadacement  held  out  to  Eneas  than  the  prospect  of  fine 
veelher,  were  abrupt  and  inartificial  in  the  poet,  and 
uuiatural  and  unpersuasive  in  Dido. 

RuMrrrAM  —  means,  not  (as  hitherto  understood  by 
Ihe  commentators)  /  wiU  repay;  (a)  because  it  were 
OBdignified  and  unbecoming  in  Dido  thus  to  propose 
to  buy  the  favor  she  sought,  whether  at  the  hands 
tf  Eneas  or  of  her  sister;  and  (b)  because  the  words 
mm  DEDEiuT  require  that  the  act  expressed  by  rebuttam 
Jhould  be  performed  either  at ,  or  not  very  long  after, 
the  time  quvm  dederit,  and  not,  as  those  who  construe 
ttHTTAM  transitively  are  compelled  to  understand,  at 
he  necessarily  remote  (see  vers.  434)  period  of  Dido's 
iealh;  but  it  means  /  will  remit,  i.  e.  cease  to  trouble 
^;  a  dignified  sentiment,  suitable  to  Dido's  present 
Uuation,  in  harmony  with  the  prayer  of  her  petition, 
lid  an  answer  in  express  terms  to  the  concluding 
Ords  of  Eneas's  immediately  preceding  speech, 

"Desine  meque  tuis  incendere  teque  querelis." 

^  if  she  had  said:  Let  him  but  grant  me  this  last  in- 
€igence  and  I  will  do  what  he  has  required;  i.  e.  *de- 
t)am  queri'. 

CuMDLATA  MORTE.  —  In  thcse  words  Dido  describes 
>«  condition  in  which  she  shall  be  after  she  shall 
^ve  entirely  renounced  Eneas:  sciz.  as  a  condition  of 
^cummlated  death,  i.  e.  of  misery  worse  than  death, 
his  oMiapiiorical   use  of  the  term  which  usually  de- 
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si^ales  actual  death,  to  express  a  state  of  extreme 
and  hopeless  misery,  is  common  not  only  in  Latin,  bwl 
I  believe  in  all  languages.  See,  ^Tot  lUnera  passis,*" 
En.  J.  236.  ^Longaque  animam  snb  morte  tenebat*' 
Stat.  Theb.  /.  48  (of  the  blindness  of  Oedipus);  mm! 
again,  of  the  same: 

—  "Saevoquc  e  Itroihe  profert 
Mortem  imperfectam." 

27keb.  XL  5S1, 

—  "Jfi;  ftty  {^(^  fi  ^  iftfi  iffvxri  naXat 
Ti&vrpuv  OMITS  Totg  ^arowny  wpdittv." 

SoFB.  JnHgan.  505. 

See   also    Evangel    Matth.    VIII.    22,    and    IV.    16; 
also   Shakespeare,  Richard  TIL  Act  1.  sc.  2:     "Thcj 
(sciz.  your  eyes)  kill  me  with  a  living  death;"  and 
Burmann  ad   Ovro.  Jbin.  16.    'Cumulata'  is  added  to 
*mors',  not  merely  to  heighten  the  expression,  bulto 
place   it  beyond   doubt  that  'mors'  is  taken,  not  in  its 
literal,   but  in  its  metaphorical,  sense.    In  the  second^ 
of  the  two  passages  just  quoted   from  Statins,  'mors'r 
used  in  the  same  sense,  has  the  exactly  corresponding 
adjunct,   *  imperfecta*.     "Mors  imperfecta,"  a  state  o' 
misery  almost  equal  to  death;  'mors  cumulata*,  a  stat^ 
of  misery  exceeding  death.    So   in  Romeo  and  JuU^ 
(Act  III.  sc.  2): 

—  "Romeo  is  banished; 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 
In  that  word's  death.** 

The  expression   *  morte  remittere*  occurs   twice  i»T 
Sfl.  Ital.  (XIV.  537;  Xffl.  731): 

—  **Vix  mortc  incepta  remittit" 

"Si  studium,  et  saeram  cognoscere  Amiloaris  unbram, 
IIU  est,  cerne  prooul,  cui  Irons  nee  moria  remiasa 
Irarum  servat  rabiem." 

The  inlerprelalion  remains  unaltered  even  althoug'** 
we  should  so  Cai:  forsake  the  guidance  of  the  MediceaM^ 
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MS.  as,  with  Heinsius,  to  read  'dederis'  instead  of 
iMRiT :  1  beg  this  last  indulgence  o/*  him  —  piiy  thy 
tUter  —  which  (obtained  from  him)  when  thou  shall 
hne  given  me,  i.  e.  which  when  I  shall  have  obtained 
fnm  him  thrtmgh  thy  means,  I  wiU  cease  ^. 

Wagner  having  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
with  which  Foggini  has  represented  the  reading  of  this 
passage  in  the  Medicean,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
myself  personally  and  carefully  examined  that  MS.  and 
found  the  heading  to  be  precisely  as  stated  by  Foggini: 

QUAM  MIHI   CUM   PEDERIT.   CUMULATA  MORTE  RXMITTA" 

I  have  also  myself  personally  and  carefully  examined 
and  ascertained  the  reading  of  the  passage  in  the  follow- 
ing MSS.  and  editions: 

The  Petrarchian,  one  of  the  Gotha  (No.  236),  three  of 
the  Vienna  (Nos.  116,  118,  120),  and  the  Kloster-Neu- 
fcUrg  have 

Qiitm  mihi  eQm  dederis  ciimulata  morte  remittam 

Which  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Nicholas  Heinsius. 
The  Gudian  has 

Quam  mihi  cum  dedcris  cumulatam  morte  remittam 

but  both    'dederis'    and    'cumulatam'    bear    the 
marks  of  being  alterations  of  a  previous  reading. 

One  of  the  Gotha  (No.  54),  three  of  the  Munich 
CNos.  18059, 21562,  305),  two  of  the  Ambrosian  (Nos.  79, 
107),  three  of  the  Vienna  (Nos.  113,  115,  117),  one  of 
the  Leipzig  (No.  35) ,  and  the  Dresden  have 

Quam  mihi  cum  dederis  cumulatam  morte  remittam 

vhich   is  also  the  reading  of  the  Princeps  Ed.  Rome 
^469,  Rob.  Stephens,  Burmann,  Brunck  and  Jahn. 

Two  of  the  Gotha  (Nos.  55,  56)  and  one  of  the 
^*p2ig  (No.  36 >  have 

Q^am  mihi  cum  dederis  cumulatam  morte  relinquam 
^hich    is  the  reading   of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1470  and 
*^    Modern  Ed.  of  1475;  also  of  H.  Stephens,  Dan, 
^^insius,  and  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600. 
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The  Vienna  MS.  No.  121  has  'dederis  cu inu- 
la tarn',  but  in  the  case  of  this  MS.  I  neglected  to  note 
the  remainder  of  the  line. 

Pierius  gives  little  information  about  this  passa^; 
his  words  are:  ^'Cumulatam  morte  relinquam*. 
In  Mediceo,  in  Porcio,  et  antiquis  alii^  codicibus,  re- 
MiTTAM  legitur.*'  From  which  it  would  appear  that  be 
had  not  noticed  the  reading  cumulata  at  all. 


449. 

MENS  IMMOTA  MANET  LACRYMAE  VOLVUNTUR  INANES 
TUM  VERO  INFEtlX  FATIS  EXTERRFIA  DmO 
MORTEM  ORAT 


I  take  part  with  Thiel  and  Voss  against  Siipfle,  in 
understanding  lacrymae  not  of  Dido  and  Anna,  but  of 
Eneas;  first,  because  otherwise  the  words  lacryhaK 
VOLVUNTUR  INANES  secm  to  bc  a  mere  filling  up  of  the 
line,  the  idea  contained  in  them  being  ahready  fully 
expressed  in  the  preceding  mens  ibimota  manet,  and 
''nullis  ille  movelur  fletibus."  Secondly,  because  the 
leaves  forced  from  the  oak  by  the  blasts  of  the  winds 
(*'Conslernunt  terram  concusso  stlpite  frondes")  seem 
to  point  to  the  unavailing  tears  wrung  f^-om  Eneas 
by  the  importunate  distress  of  his  supplicants.  Thirdly, 
because  (see  Comment,  v,  30)  the  object,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adjunct  expressly  referring  it  to  the  more 
remote  person,  seems  generally  referrible  to  the 
nearer.  Fourthly  (and  I  think,  conclusively),  because 
we  find ,  on  a  precisely  similar  occasion,  the  same  ex- 
pression applied  to  similar  unavailing  tears  of  pity,  Em^ 
X.  464: 

"Audiit  Alcides  juvenem,  magnumqae  sob  imo 
Corde  premit  gemitum,  lacrymasque  effudit  inanes." 

Compare  also  En.  VI,  468  and  Comment. 
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TUM  VERO  INFEUX  PATIS  EXTERRITA  DIDO  MORTEM  ORAT.  — 

rhe  mere  report  of  Eneas*s  preparations  for  sailing:  had 
ml  her  into  a  ftiry  (vers.  298 — 300);  the  certainty 
hit  he  would  sail  makes  her  pray  for  death :  tum 
na  (I.  e.  when  she  had  in  vain  tried  every  means 
0  dissuade  him)  mortem  orat.  See  Comments  En.  II. 
m,  228;  III.  47;  IV.  396,  571;  V.  695. 


464. 

MULTAQUE  PRAETEREA  VATUM  PRAEDICTA  PRIORUM 
TERRIBILI  MONITU  HORRIHCANT 


Df  the  two  readings  priorum  and  'piorum',  both  of 
i^hich  are  acknowledged  both  by  Servius  and  Pierius, 
[  give  a  decided  preference  to  priorum;  first,  be- 
»nise  the  epithet  'pius  'applied  to  'vates'  En.  VI.  662, 
8  applied  to  'vates'  meaning  j96^/j,  not  to  Wales  'meaning 
^fiipheU.  Secondly,  because  such  epithet,  meaning, 
tt  it  always  does,  tender-hearted,  gentle  (see  Comm. 
b.  /.  14),  were  peculiarly  inapplicable  to  prophets  who 
brrified  Dido  with  terrific  admonitions,  terribiu  monitu 
lOKRincANT.  Thirdly,  because  priorum  is  on  the  contrary 
peculiarly  appropriate,  it  being  plainly  Virgil's  inten- 
tioa  to  picture  Dido'  as  agitated  not  only  by  the  terror 
produced  by  present  prodigies,  but  besides  (praeterea) 
l>y  the  recollection  of  foregone  prodigies  and  the  pro- 
phetic denunciations  founded  on  them  at  the  time. 
Fourthly,  because  in  the  only  four  MSS.  which  I  have 
cxunined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian, 
^  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  I  have  found 
*Wrcm,  the  reading  (as  appears  ftrom  Bottari)  of  the 
Vatican  Fragment,  and  (as  stated  by  Maittaire)  both  of 
*e  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  of  the  Milan  Ed.  of  1474,  and 
which  I  have  myself  found  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475, 
^  in  Fabricius,  Daniel  Heinsius,  both  the  Stephenses, 
^  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,    Ambrogi,    La  Cerda,   Brunck, 
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Wakefield,  and  Jahn.  Nicholas  Heinsius,  relying  as 
usual  with  undue  confidence  on  the  Medicean,  and 
deceived  (see  his  note  in  Burmann)  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  'pius*  to  the  totally  dissimilar 
'vates'  of  the  sixth  Book,  was  the  first  to  adopt  'pith 
rum\  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  fiurmaoD, 
Heyne,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  most  modem  editors. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  N.  Heinsius,  nor  Heyne, 
nor  Wa^er,  has  had  the  candor  to  state  that  the  Gn- 
dian  (a  MS.  on  which  all  those  three  critics  are  inlhe 
habit  of  relying  with  almost  implicit  confidence)  gives 
the  most  direct  contradiction  to  their  reading  of  the 
passage  before  us.  The  reason  probably  was  thai  the 
Gudian  here  contradicts  their  still  more  favored  He^ 
dicean. 


471. 

AUT  AGAMEMNONIUS  SCENIS  AGITATUS  ORESTES 
ARMATAM  7ACIBUS  MATREM  ET  SERPENTIBUS  ATRIS 

CUM  ruGrr  ultricesque  sedent  in  lhmke  nnuE 


My  first  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  Forbiger's  third  Edition.    The  comment  wbicb 
I  had  written  in  support  of  that  view,  I  think  it  better 
to  suppress;  because,  first,  my  inability  to  produce  di^ 
exact  parallel  for  the  use  of  '  scenae '  in  the  sense  oT 
scenes  present  to  the  brain  only,  i.  e.  visions;  and  se- 
condly, Ausontus's  use  (Epigr.  71)  of  the  two  word^ 
'scenae'  and  'agitare'  in  the  very  sense  in  which  thc^ 
are  commonly    interpreted  in  the   passage  before  U8-^ 
compel  me,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  acquiesce  iri* 
that  common  interpretation. 

ScENis  is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  which  I  ha^^ 
myself  personally  consulted  respecting  the  passage,  vii^-^ 
six  of  the  Vienna  MSS.  (Nos.  113.  tl6.  117.  118.  H^* 
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!  121 ),  the  Kloster-Neuburgr,  ihe  Pelrarchian,  the  Gu- 
ian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig.  I  find  the 
ime  reading  in  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475  and  all 
M  old  editions  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Pierius 
kme  appears  to  have  found  a  different  reading  in  some 
rhis  MSS.  His  words  are:  "In  antiquis  aliquot  co- 
ieibus  'Furiis  agitatus'  legitur.  ut  rem  vero  prox- 
niorem  faciat ,  nam  quae  in  scenis  representantur,  fa- 
Qlosa  esse  solent.  Verum  ego  erediderim  'furiis' 
I  paraphrasi  desumptum ,  et  scenis  inde  legitlma  lec- 
ooe  expuncta,  adulterinam  suppositam.  agitatus  n. 
Ml  tanlum  pertinet  ad  fUrias,  quae  omnino  subintelli- 
ODtor,  verum  etiam  ad  fabulae  actionem,  quae  Are- 
nenker  s.  recitari  consuerit" 

In  umine.  —  The  peculiar  and  proper  seat  of  tlie 
uries.    Compare  (En.  VL  279): 

—  "Mortiferumque  adverso  in  limine  bellum, 
Ferreique  Eumenidum  thalami;** 

ad  vers.  555: 

"Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palla  succincta  cruenta, 
Yestibulam  exsomnis  servat  noctesque  diesque; 

SO  vers.  574: 

—  ''Cernis,  custodia  quails 
Vestibulo  sedeat?  fades  quae  limina  servet?" 

^  En.  ril.  341: 

''Exin  Gorgoneis  Alecto  infecta  venenis 
Prineipio  Latium,  et  Laurentis  tecta  tyranni 
Celta  petit,  tacitumque  obsedit  limen  Amatae.*' 

Id  Ovid,  Metam.  /T.  4S3: 

'Careeris  ante  fores  clausas  adamante  sedebant. 
Deque  suis  atros  pectebant  crinibus  angues. 
9aam  simul  agnorunt  inter  caliginis  umbras, 
Sarrexere  deae:  sedes  scelerata  voeatur.*' 

«  Comments  En.  VL  56&  and  574. 
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475. 

DECRKVrrOUE  MORI 


Decrevit,  —  irrevocably  determined,  as  by  a  decree  of 
a  court  of  justice.    Contrast  "mortem  orat,"  v,  45t 


483. 

HINC  MIHI  MASSYLAE  GENTIS  MONSTRATA  SACERDOS 
HESPERIDUM  TEMPLl  GUSTOS  EPULASQUE  DRACONI 
QUAE  DABAT  ET  SACROS  SERVABAT  IN  ARBORE  RAMOS 
SPARGENS  HUMIDA  MELLA  SOPORIFERUMQUE  PAPAVER 


HlNC   MIHI  MASSYLAE   GENTIS   MONSTRATA  SACERDOS.-  —  "Jpw 

ya{f  exM  Tiva  veatovi  yvvaixa  ano  4^qvyiag  tjxovoav 
ev  (laXa  xovxtov  ifinuQov.  YaavQOfiavievead-ai  fe- 
vrp^  Tf]  T(OP  ana()TVi)v  duzzaaei  wxtohq  xai  zrj  wv 
&e(ov  dtiitij  xai  ov  dei  Xeyovm]  niavevuVj  alX  liwf 
ioq  cpaai.''  FlvxeQa  MevavdQM.  in  Episi.  Mut.  Graecan, 

Spargens.  —  "Spargebat  in  via  meila  el  papaver, 
quibus  advenientes  ab  horto  arceret  et  poma  Hesperiduia 
servaret."    Jahn. 

This  inlerpretalion,  of  which  Wagner,  with  less  than 
liis  usual  sagacity,  observes,  "Praeclare,  si  mel  et  pa- 
paver  hunc  ad  usum  adhibuisse  veteres  ipsorum  ve- 
terum  testimoniis,  probasset  vir  docUssimus,"  and  which 
it  will  be  observed  entirely  takes  away  ftrom  the  dragon 
the  guardianship  of  the  tree,  is  founded  upon  an  e^ 
roneous  view  of  the  construction  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  consists,  not  of  two  independent  statements  or 
propositions,  epulas  dabat  and  ramos  servabat,  to  tb^ 
latter  of  which  the  winding  up  or  concluding  clause, 
spargens  h.  m.  s.  0.  p.,  especially  belongs,  but  of  one  pro- 
position only,  DABAT  EPULAS,  of  which  the  second,  appar- 
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iAIy  independent,  proposition,  seavabat  bamo^,  is  only 
I  parenthetic  explanation,  and  to  which  the  concluding 
lause,  SPARGENS  u.  M.  s.  Q.  P.,  iooks  back  as  it  were,  over 
to  parenthesis;  thus  in  plain  prose:  'Quae spargens  h.  m. 
.  q.  p.  dabat  epulas  draconi,  atque  ita  (i.  e.  per  draco- 
em)  servajbat  ramos.'  This  structure  is  entirely  accord- 
\%  to  Virgil's  usual  method,  see  Comments  £n,  UL 
17,  671 ;  ri.  83,  739.  The  structure  being  established, 
le  question  next  arises,  what  is  the  force  of  the  word 
PARcucNs?  Does  it  mean  (as  in  Pelronius,  p.  275:  ^Quid* 
aid  enim  a  nobis  acceperat.de  coena,  latranti  [cani 
sii.]  sparserat")  throwing  to  him  bit  by  bit,  piecemeal  f 
r  does  it  mean  (as  in  the  same  Petronius,  p.  101, 
Glires  melle  et  papavere  sparsos")  sprinkling  *  met' and 
Hipaver'  an  Jus  food;  making  his  food' eptdae',  i.  e.  a  feast, 
isprinkling  on  it  'mel'  and  'papaver'?  I  adopt  the  latter 
iew,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  Virgil  would  so  sopn 
Iter  using  the  expression  'dare  epulas',  have  used 
le  similar  expression  'spargere  mel  et  papaver'  — 
Ottld  have  said  gave  a  feast,  and  Uien  explained  his 
eaning  by  saying  gave  'meV  and  'papaver'.  We  obtain, 
Uiuik,  a  much  better  sense  by  understanding  our  au- 
or  to  say  dabat  epulas,  gave  a  feast,  i.  e.  according 
the  proper  force  of  the  word  epulas  (compare  ^ri- 
itur  epulis,"  En.  VI.  599),  a  treat,  dainties,  delicacies, 
d  then  by  the  word  spargens  to  explain  how  tlie 
ttL  was  given,  what  constituted  the  treat,  wherein 
\  'epulae'  consisted;  viz.  in  'mel'  and  'papaver* 
rinkled  upon  the  food.  The  above  views  being 
opted,  sopoRiFERUM  becomes  merely  descriptive  of  the 
ppy,  not  at  all  expressive  of  an  effect  intended  to 
produced  on  the  dragon ;  and  thus  the  difficulty  felt 
Servius  ("Incongrue  videtur  positum,  ut  soporifera 
ecies  pervigili  detur  draconi"),  as  well  as  by  John 
d  some  other  commentators,  is  at  once  and  wholly 
t.rid  of.  For  an  instance  in  which  even  much  more 
ress  is  laid,  and  by  Virgil  himself  too,  on  the  sopo- 

10 


rifle  proi>ert!Cs* 'of  tKfe  popjjy  In  a  t^se  in  which  yei 
those  proi^erile^  aitf  n6t  at  aJf  eall^d  into  action  ^  lee 
Geor^,  L  78:  "•  ''  '  '  -  •  •■  ^  •'    ••■  - '  "••  '••     ■    'i'-. 

bum  the  ^papdver  iomkiferum';  as  In  our  text  sprinkk 
ihef  ^papaver  softmifemm'  on  the  food.  li  will  perhapl 
ht  said:  "AH  this  rittsoning*  Is  very  plausiWe,  but  het 
do  we  know  thai  thd  Roitians  considered  ^ me)' ami 
*papaver'  sprinkled' \ipon  food,  lo  be  a  ^eat  deHcacyi^ 
I  reply;  from  many  stafemenls 'Of  ^elr  writers  (o  M 
^ffeot;  from  the  sec6nd  of  the  above  quoted  passagtt 
of  Pelronlus ;  from  the  same  author's  *'Omnia  dton 
fhclaque  quasi  papavere  et  sesamo  sparsa  ;•  ■  from  Piinyi 
Nat.  Hist.  XIX.  «.  &S;  from  Horace,  E^t.  ad  PMi. 
375  &c.  But  it  will  be  r^oined:  «Xhe  «papavcr^te 
extremely  nauseous  and  bitter,  and,  besides,  narectie 
and  poisonous;  \l  Is  Impossible  it  could  ever  kM 
been  used  in  the  manner  you  suppose;  there  is  sen* 
mistake  about  the 'meaning:  of  those  passag;es;  i^nliiBl 
have  been  some  ibther  plant,  perhaps  some  other  poppy, 
tind  not  the  'papaver  somniferum%  of  which  the  11^ 
ynnns  were  so  fond,  and  6f  which  they  considered  'Ibe 
flavor  so  sweet  and  delicate,  as  to  «»e  the  phrase, 
sprinkled  with  'mel'  and  *papaver\  or  (even,  leavisg 
otit  the  *me!'  as  Only  the  vehicle)  sprinkled  mUh  'jk^ 
paver  \  when  they  wished  to  express  the  very  higM 
degree  of  luscious  sweetness  ( '^Omnfa  dicta  fiietaque  qMi 
papavere  et  sesamo  sparsa."  Petron.  p.  5.)/*  I  ansWdr; 
by  no  Tneans,  there  is  no  mistake  at  all  about  the 
matter;  it  was  this  very  * papaver  somniferum ',  andwi 
'other,  which  constituted  the  Roman  delicacy;  Pliny's 
testimony  to  this  effect  is  conclusive:  "Papaveris  salW 
tria  genera.  Candidum  (our  'papaver  sroninifenim7« 
ciijus  semen  tostum  in  secunda  mensa  curh  nnelle  api^ 
ariiiqiios  dabatur ''  It  was,  then,  ottr  bitter,  poi- 
sonous, narcotic  poppy  which  the  Romans  used  in  Ifceri 
entertainments,  and  which  the  Massylian  priestess  gai^^ 
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as  the  most  dainty  d6licacy<l6  the  dragon ;  but  observe, 
it  was  its  se^i-.wliMshr^  as  most  little  children  of  the 
present  day  know,  and  as  the  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
seir  by  a  simple  experiment,  not  only  are  not. nauseous 
and  bitter^  but  have  a  very  delicate,  sweet  flavor,  and, 
as  any  cbeiiiist  can  inform-  him,  are  perfectly  esculent, 
and  contain  none  of  the  narcotic  and  poisonous  pro- 
perties with  which  the  rest  of  the  plant  abounds.    We 
^      have  thus  an  explanation  of  the  whole  matter ;  the  Massy- 
lias  priestessl  gave  the  dragon,  not  a  soporific,  but  a  sweel^, 
the  Kweetest  sWeet  known  before  the  discovery  of  sugar; 
aaH  thfe  dragon ,  for  the  suke  of  obtaining  the  delicious 
treat,  remained  in  the  garden,  and,  being  excessively  fierce 
towards  every  person  except  his  benefactress.,   no  one 
else  dared  approach  the  tree.    The  services  of  the  dxm* 
gon  being  thus;  incidental,  not  intehtional,:  it  is  not  the 
dngon,  but  the  priestess  who  -Is  described  as  the  guar* 
dian  of  the  tree,  quae  ......  skrvabat  m  akboiuc  luaos ; 

and  the  story  acquires  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  which 

is  quite  wanting  in  those  accounts  which  represent  the 

t      dragon  as  watching  the  tree.    It  will  be   observed  in 

^      hrther  confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  that  on 

':      none  of  the  occasions  on  which  our  author  produces 

I      sleep  by  means  of  drugs,  is  the  *papaper'   specifically 

f      aentiened;  see  En.  H  854;   VI.  420.    Of  all  the  Vir* 

fiitian  expositors ,  none ,   as  far  as  I  know ,  except  old 

^in  Doiigias,   suppose  poppy  seeds  to  bemean^ 

^  the  iirdrd  papaver^  and  he,  going  in^o  the  bpposite 

^treme  from  those   who   would  administer  a  'narcotic 

^'osc  to  the  watch ,  ■  feels  ■  himseff  under  the  necessity 

^^attributing  to   them   an   exhilarating  property,   and 

^ving  them  to  the  dragon  in  order  to  keep  him  awake 

^nd  make  htm  lively: 

'    *Str)mkland  to  him  the  wak  bony  swctc 

.     KbA  fteReiye  chesbowe  scde  to  walken  his  spretc." 


'.i' 
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I.  -!.«©.     :•  •  h 

KtJClRK  vmCBM 
SUB  PEDIBU8  TERR  AM  ET  DESCBNDERE  MONTIBUS  ORHOS 
TE8T0R  CARA  DECS  ET  TE  GERMANA  TUUMQUE 
DULCE  GAPOT  BIAG1GA8  IKVITAM  AOCIKGIER  ARTIS 
TU  8ECRETA  PYRAM  TEOTO  INIERIORE  SUB  AURAS 
ERIGE  ET  ARMA  YIRI  THALAMO  QUAE  FDtA  REUQUIT 
IMPIUS  

VioEBis  —  you  skali  see,  yourself;  you  shall  kave  oculsr 
demonstration  of  her  power.  ComplBU'e  the  concluding 
words  of  the  citation  from  the  letter  of  Glycera  to  He- 
nander,  Comm.  v.  483. 

Impius,  —  unfeeling,  to  leave  his  arms  hung  op  in 
my  very  chamber.  See  Comm.  At.  /.  14.  The  position 
of  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse>  and  at  the 
close  of  the  clause  to  vrhich  it  belongs,  renders  it  em- 
phatic; see  Comm.  En.  11.  246. 


504. 

AT  REGIN A  PYRA  PENETRAU  IN  SEDE  SUB  AURAS 
ERBCTA  1NGENT1  JAEDIS  ATQUE  lUCE  8ECTA 


I  adopt  Wakefield's  punctuation  (ebicta,   nfcoin) 
affording  by  far  the  most  elegant  structure  and  ino»t 
poetical  sense,  and  add  to  the  examples  which  he  ha^ 
adduced  in  support  of  it,  the  precise  parallel  from  oaT 
author  himself: 

—  ^'Pin^em  taadit  et  robore  8«eto 

iDKentem  stiuxere  Pyram." 

En.  FL214; 

and  Seneca's 

"Est  procul  ab  urbe  lucus,  Uicibtis  filger.* 

Compare  •'Cervus  cornibus  Ingens;"  En.  VII.  483,  and 
see  Comments  En,  L  294;  F.  2,  387. 

Taedis.  —  Not  torches,  but  the  wood  of  the  T^ 


IT!  W 

tte,  the  Pinus  Taeda  of  Pliny  ( XVI.  19 ) ,  the  Pinus 
Mugho,  TorchC'pin,  or  Pin-suif,  of  modern  naturalists. 
lucE  sicTA.  —  Billets,  a/u^axeg,  of  ilex:  "ATai 
tfukiae  vo  oXoxavviu/ia  xul  m^&tpuv  eni  zagoxi' 
iaxag"   H  IIolL  Juxd^.  BamX.  y.  18.  33. 


520. 

AEQUO  FOEDERE 


'fte  ^mof  fvy^"  of  Theocritus  f Idyll.  XII.  t5): 

^Akkfjfuovi  9  ttpdffnm  irna  {t7u.  f)  fa  tot'  i^fnir 

ttd  '•pari  jugo"  of  Martial  (IV.  ll  8). 


■  I 


522. 

m)X  ERAT  £T  VLkCmom  CABl^EBAlfT  FESSA  SOPOREM 
CORPORA  ;>ER  TERRAS  SILVAEQUE  £T   SAEVA   QUIERANT 
AEQDORA   CUM  MEDIO  VOLVUNTUR  SIDERA  LAFSU 
CUM  TACET   OMlflS  AGER.PSCUOKS  PiCTACgUS.  VOLUCRES 
QUABQUB  LACUS  LATA  UQUIDOS  QUAMQOS  ASPIRA  1UM» 
RURA  TEIVENT  80MN0  POSrTAS  SUB  NOCTE  SILENTI 
LENIBANT  CURAS  ET  CORDA  OBUTA  LABORUM 
AT   RON   INFELIX   ANIMI   PHOENISSA   NEC   UNQUAM 

soLvrruR  in  somnos  ocuusve  aut  pectore  noctem 

ACCIPIT   IRGEMINANT   CURAE   RURSUSQUE   RESURGENS 
SAEVIT  AMOR  MAGNOQUE  IRARUM   FLUCTUAT   AESTU 


J}  the  Gerusalemme  Liberate  (less  an  original  poem 
ban  a  splendid  adaptation  of  the  Eneis  to  the  times 
it  \h^  cruMdes)  we  have  the  following  almofirt  exaei 
;opy  of  this  fine  painting,  itself  a  copy  of  Apoilon. 
Uiotfras's  "2Vt;|  fuv  OTwr '*  (Argon.  111.144)  or  (see 
leyne  ad  En,  VllL  26)  of  Alcman's  fragment,  ''Ev- 
fovo*y  d'oQ&ov  xo{fv^p€u  re  xai  ipn^yyig''  Ac: 


i 


rfirfTila  riotle,  Ulorlch*  idto  riiMwo. 

Han  Tonde  e  1  venti,  e  parea.  muto  ilmoacto-    • 

Gli  animal  lassi,  e  quel  che  U  mare  ondoso, 

b  de'  liquidi  laghi  alh'ergra  il  fofado, 

'K  bht  si'gtkce  intaiia  o  iir  mandra  n$^6io,    "     ' 

£  i  pinti.iiii^eliit  n^  Qbblio'profondQn  .     ..    \\    V) 

Sotlo  il  sileozio  de*  secret!  orrori, 

Sopian  gli  affanni,  e  raddolciano  i  cuorL  I2 

Ma  D^  *1  campo  fedel"  &c, 

Gerusalemme  Ltberaia,  II.  96. 

The  celebrated  French  minister  Turgot  (not  perhaps 
generally^v  known  to  have  been  a'lranslatqr  of  the  foorll 
Book  of  the  Eneis)  has  thus  spiritedly  and  not  unfaith- 
fully rendered  the  same  passa^^e  into  French  hexame- 
ters, more  agreable,  to  ;9^  ear  at  leasts  than, the  weiury- 
ing  sing-song  of  Delille's  rhyming  Heroic:    * 

"Dea  long-temps  la  nuit  dans  les  cieux  poarsuivoit  sa  carriere; 
Les  champs,  les  solitaires  foists,  tout  se  taisoit:  et  les  veots 
Suspendoient  leur  h^euie;  un  caln^  pro/piid  rSgnoit  aur  Tfuidei 
Tons  jes  .astres  brilloient  d^ns  leur  trai^quille  majeste. 
Les  liabitants  des  airs,'  des  bois,  des  plaines  ei  des  eaiix, 
Plongcs  dans' i^  ^dmrheil/  f^fliair^teht  letiHi  foi/t^^s  ^i^uU^es; 
Les  morlels  onblioieht  ledrs  sdiris  eoitomi/  Toiit^pb^oit 
Daaa  la  naftarai  et.Didon  yeilloit  daps  iea^plevira^  Lanuitpaisible 
Dans  son  coeur  n^  descendra  jamais  r  le,  sommei^  /vU  de  ses  yeux: 
Ses  ennuis  la  devorepl:  Tamour,  (a  furpi^r,  le  desespoir 
Dans  leur  flux  et  reflux  orag'eux  font  rotiler  sa  pen86e.*' 

1 '  1  •«■•  .1  i'  "  ■  •■  '  •  ■  •        '  •      i  ■   .'      • . 

■537,  ........      , 

ILIACAS  IGITUR  CLASSES  ATQUE  ULTIMA  TEUCRUM 
JUSSA  SEOUAR 


\"     \       ;        '  ■  •;  '  r'      .     •        ■  .  ;i       .     .         .  .  '     I  "  •:  • 


Vin-  foiiowing. Medea's  example:  (Apo^i..,  IIho9.  IY-  8i 
andi.seq.)i  which  if  not. present;  in  pido%  Wlis.iit  le3^^ 
present  in  YirgU's  mind  when  lie  .wrote  jthese  .w^^-  * 


55t; 


I  .|ii       , 


NON    LICDIT   TIIALAMI   CXPERTEM  3INJE   OUMIIIE   V|TAM 
MfiARt   MOBE  rCRAi:  TALCS   NEC   TANGKRE   CURAS 


4— 


he  comnif^ntalors  connecting  more  ferae  with  thaiami 
ncRTEii  have  been  obliged  either,  with  Peerlkamp,  to 
It  an  aboniination  Inip  the  jnouih  of  Dido  (^Cur  mihi 
0  licuit  vivere  sincj  ^latrimonio  et  cum  qublibet  cop- 
imbere?")  or,  witli  Servius,  to  seek  for  a  wild  animal 
lich  after  the  death  of  its   Arst  mate  remains  ever 

■"  ■  '  ■  •  J.I     ■♦:     • 

er  in  obstinate  widowhood.  We  have  only  to  connect 

RK  FERAE,    nOt,  with   THALAMI  EXPERTCM,   but  with   VITAM 

■ '         ■  ....  .  ;  ■  1         '•.•■/ 

CERE,  and  all  difficulty  is  got  .rid  of  ^t  once:  'Nop 
uit  me  expertem  thnlami,  viiam  degere  more  ferae;* 
t,  to  live  unmarried  like  a  wild  animal,  but  con- 
Ming  unmarried,  live  like  a  wild  animal;  ex.  gr.  like  a 
er  that  lives  fVee  and  untamed  in  the  forest;  in  other 
>rd8:  continue  unmarried,  and  not  I6se  my  freedom 
submitting  to  the  power  of  a  man;  by  placing  my 
ck  under  the  matrimonial  yoke.  Compare  the  use 
ide  by  Lucretius  and  Ovid  of  the  correBponding  ex- 
essions,  'vita  similis  ferae ',  and  "vita  more  ferarum  * : 

"Multaque  per  caelum  solis  volventia  lustra 
Volgivago  vitam  tradabant  more  feraram/' 

LwcRST.  V.  929. 

"Vita  ferae  timilts,  niillos  agitata  per  usus." 

Ovid.  Ikuti,  If.  291. 

unpare  also  Seneca's  application  of  the  term  'efferatus ' 
the  chaste  Hippolylus: 

-*•  "Silvarum  ineola 
nie  eflSeratut,  easius,  intactus,  rudit." 

Hipi^,  923; 

o  the  application  of  the  terms  'fera'  and  'selvatica', 
the  Italians,  to  express  a  coy  chastity^ 

"Bella  fera  e  gentil  mi  punse  11  seno." 

Della  Gasa,  Son,  XIL 
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"Tempo  verr4  aneor  forse  . . 
Ch*  al  usato  soggiorno 
Torni  la  fera  bella  e  mantueta.** 

Pnn.  Soum.  Fari,  L  taxa,  Z!. 

''Donna  piu  selvaUca  di  Penelope;"  Leopardi,  DiabfO 
di  Malambruno  e  di  Farfarello  (Opere,  2  Tom.  Firens^, 
1845).  .        .  i 

Dido*s  expressions  thus  understood  stand  in  thfc 
finest  contrast  with  w.  58  ani  59,  above.  It  is  as  if 
she  said :  How  much  happier,  if  I  had  continued  expers 
thalami  et  sine  crimine,  vitam  degens  more  ferae, 
'efferata*  and  'selvatica,'  not  submitting  to  the  inslila- 
tioiis  of  Legifera  Ceres ,  not  bowing  my  neck  to  the 
'  vihcla  jugalia '  of  Juno !  Compare  Maximian,  Eleg,  (in 
Wemsdorfs  Poelae  Latini  Minores): 

"Sed  mihi  dulce  magis  resolufo  vivere  collo 
Niillaque  conjugii  vincula  grata  pati." 

Sine  crimime  —  is  epexegetic  of  tualami  expertci; 
see,  for  a  similar  use  of  the  term,  Maximian;  iU^- 
IV.  51: 

"Et  nunc  infelix  tota  est  sine  crimine  vita;** 

and  Ovid,  Heroid.  XX,  7: 

''Co^jugium  pactamqne  fidem,  non  orimina  poseo; 
Debitus  ut  conjux,  non  ut  adulter,  amo.*' 

and  especially,  Ovid,  Meiam.  L  478: 

"Multi  illam  petiere;   ilia  ave'rsata  petentes, 
Impatiens  expersque  vlri,  nemorum .  avia  luttrat, 
Nee  quid  Hymen,  quid  Amor,  quid  sint  connubia,  curat 
Saepe  pater  dixit:  Generum  mihi,  filia,  debcs. 
Saepe  pater  dixit:  Dcbes  mihi,  nata,  ncpotes. 
Ilia,  velut  crimen,  taedas  ezosa  jugales, 
Pulchra  verecuado  suflbnditur  era  rubore; 
Inque  palris  blandis  haerens  eervioe  iaeertt$» 
Da  mihi  perpetua,  genitor  carissime,  dixit, 
Virginitate.  fruL" 

than  which  passage  there  could  be  no  better  comm^"' 
lary  on  our  text. 


vr 

.    560.   ?•' 

re  DEA  POTES   HOC   SUB   CASU   DUCEUE ,  SOMIIOS  .CtC 

•     •  i"      ■  1,1  • , .  ■   ■ 


^  CiuriQU8  reader  compare  ^e  Fool's  anquncement 
lliaip:tbe  Conqueror,   of  the  coipspiracy  ofihi^ 


(f.f^  WUlame?  Por  kei  donf'  &c 


■  f 


Rmqn  de  Jtau,  8816.  , 


.-.; 


563. 

LLA  DOLOS  DIRUMQUE  NEFAS  IN  PECTORE  VERSAT 
IRTA  MORI  VARIOQUE  IRARUM  FLUCTUAT  AESTU 


MORI  is  added,  not  in  order  to  inform  Eneas  of 
intended  suicide,  but  to  magnify  the  danger  to 
om  a  woman,  who,,  being  determined  to  di^, 
iioi  be  prevented,  by  regard  for  self-^preservcutioA 
ttempting  any  act  no  matter  how  reckless  and 
ate. 


569. 

VARIUM   ET   MUTABILE   SEMPER 
FEMIMA 


11  repealed  calumny: 

Mobilior  ventis,  o  femina!"  — 

Calpuwi.  Ed,  UL  10. 

die  flotte,  jelle  hesite,  en  un  mot  elle  est  femme.'* 

.  lUcutt,  Jthalie. 

Souvent  fSMnme  varie;     ■ 

QieD.  fi^  est  qui  >'y  ,fie," . ,  .,  .  *     ,  .  - 

Quatrain  attributed  to  Francois  1.  ki«g  ,of  ^aoo^v 

11 
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—  *Eye#<to  vice 
They  are  not  constant,  but  are  chan^ng  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  80  old  as  that** 

Cymbeiine,  Act  R 

khd 'tfiutati'e, '  fttft  tHfe  vfeiy  Cdtili^aif  J  anrf'DWbf  fo'p*- 
ticular  was  unchangeably  and  devotedly  attacRiid'tt 
Eneas,  whom,  ifshfe  did' tibl  puA^ue  MithlfrcT  tod' sword, 
it  was  not  thai  Jit^  inconstancy  did  not  so  deserve, 
but  that  her  ma^animity  disdained,  and  her  still- 
subsisting  passion  forbade... 

■    '  •      i     !  t'       '.  .-/•.. 

571. 

TDM   VERO   AENEAS  SOBITIS  EXTERRITUS   DMBRIS   ClC. 

•  '■     ;     -■  •;■■,"•      .',.      ■.  .«  .-..■■.  ;  '''■ 

TtiM  VERO«  '^  After  the  first' lippeaaranoe  ofMerearyi* 
bim  /ti.  26(5)^  fineis  is  idedirous  to  go«  akid  makes 
(Nreparaiions*:     >il   .        i  

"Ardet  abire  fu^a,  dulcesque  excedere  terras," 

but  still  hesitates: 

"Heu,  quid  agat?  quo  nunc  reginam  ambire  furentem 
Audeat  affatu?"  <Src.      . 

thoroughly  brightened  by  the  second  vision,  tum  vero, 
he  actually  goes,  cannot  be  off  fast  enough: 

coRRiprr  E  soMNO  CORPUS,  sociosQUE  fatigat: 

PRAECIPITES   VI6ILATE    VIRI,   ET    CONSIDITE   TRANSTRIS ; 
SOLVITE   VELA  CITl ^ 

VAGINAQim  ttMl  ^Hfstm 

>1IlMlflEI^,  >11llbT0QUE  FERIT   RETINACULA   FKRRO. 

.   •♦    ■*     4-    .-.   '.     ••  i     .    ■]     4',\'    .     i     .    ••     •'.'«•'■•.     •"'.   '<■•  '      ' 

kjTTORA  iESERUERE;   LATET   SUB    CLASSIBUS  AEQUOR; 
ANNIXI   TORQUENT   SPUMA8,   ET   CAlN^LA   VfWKnnU      >     < 

See  Comments  En.  11.  105,  228 }  IH,  4n;  iV' 396, 

ti 


iBjutt  $edm;>foji  we  ^^  wtaied)^  ftrslv  by  ail 
4oal  •9eAM9iini,.'«(Kl  secondly,  by  the  exactly 
sqptresaion  of  Vbrgtl's  /aithful  imitator,  ''Sagun^ 
Ma  extemtiu^  umbrisl^CSu.  II.  704),  not  to 

Hasw  I  :WhQi¥v«.  i^  .Uiis!  i^  >v^ll  as  numerous 
(WC9.8,  the  oth^r  cofuioentatoc^,  ex.  gr.  X^iifi^ 
>iger,  have  b^t  tpo,  tfia^Mngly  foUowed)  iiMo 
I  fnroir  of  T^ferring  ii;W3Bi&  IQ  ^^  nAiural  ;(an^ 

n^  terrifyipg)  daiknes/^  iWftich  ^naaed  pn  tit^e 
^ce  of  the  vision*  Qompa^e  Petronius^  (p.  368). 
g;.  from  £picurtts:  .  , 
nniV  quae  mettles  ltt4<uit  voUlaoUbus  umbri^;" 
4arhU9s^  but  iriM  flUtmg.  shaUes^  visions. .  .See 
.  VL  894;  also  ^QuO  somnio  exteratus^r 
9.  -  ■  ••  ■  ♦ 


^" 


*\ 


-  ^   •    .-  686,    •-■■ 

fA   B   SPECDU9  mr  TRtirai   AL^ESCERfT  LUCEM 

ET  AEOOATIS  CLASSEM   PIIOCEDERE   VELIS 
»RAQU£   ET   VACUOS   SENSIT  SINE   REMIG^  ?OfftdS 
UE   OUATEROUE   MANU  PECTUS   PERCUSSA   DECORUM 
ENTESQUE   ABSOSSA   COMAS   PRO   JUPITER   IBIT 
HT   ET   NOSTRIS   ILLUSEftIT   ADVENA   REGNIS 


. —  Not  specially  a  watch  tower,   but  ge- 
any  high  situation  from  which  a  view  might 
a  look-out.    Compare  En.  X  454:  } 

—  ''Utque  leo,  specula  cum  vidit  ab  alta 
re  procul  campis  meditantem  in  proelia  taurum/* 

li  look-out  was  probably   in   the  presenl  in- 
is  at  V.  410,  a  window  in  the  arx  or  royal 
tl)e  top  of  the  hill. 

\^  -^  Fea  (ad  Georg.  Ih  23)  observer  (and 
liink)  with  respect  to  'abscindo'  as  <lUftinguisb<Kl 


tt  BV 

from  *  abscido * :  ^  *  Ab  s  c  i'do '   Bigfiiifiea '  sepofmre-;  M- 

eeindo'  da  '^ab6'  e  ^sciMo',.  Mtrapp&Hoy^^/uarcUKik, 
iHviderio  am  Mf  aUta  frniza.^  '  So,  iAt;-  KiM;5l><   h< 

't^libn ,  irtierlop^\  inffUHef.  Cortipure  Justin ,  tt"^! 
'•^Ui|)p6  eonjug^s  teorum'  longa'  expeetatidhe  Throhh 
feissaei,  nee  jam  terneli  beillo,  ^^tA  deletos  iratae,  'seM 
ad  (^stodlam  ^et^riim  rei96lS6*fliAant^  i}ui  'ret^M 
<^um  victoria  dorninod/vlBlilt: "adv^nas/  iHirfhatl  MMl 
prohibenl;"  and  (Jost.  II.  6):  ^'Sbli  €JnhBf('Aihenletl« 
sciz.)  praeterqiiam  ineremento,  etiam  oHgine'trtoriantin 
quippe  non  advenae,  iieque  passim  collecta  popoliM 
Iuvies>  originem  urbi  ded)t;  sod  eodein  iniiali  solo,  qui 
incolunt,  et  quae  illis  sedes.  eadem  origo  est"  No  noi 
contumelious  term  could  have  been  applied  to  Eneai 
this  homeless  adventurer,  who  goes  about  thrusUn. 
himself  into  other  peoples  territories  in  search  of 
place  to  settle  in.  ;  Compare  the  aimilar  opQiemptaoa 
application  of  the  same  term  to  Kneos  by  Tolumniu: 
En*  Xllt  261.  ^ . ,  • . .  I   .  . 

596. 

INFELIX   DIDO   NUNC  TE   FACTA   IMPIA   TANGUNT 
TUM   DECUIT   CUM   SCEPTRA   DABAS 


neas's  sole' act  Of  ^impielas*  (see  Comm.  )En.  Lit 
being  his  present  de«reriton  or  Dido ,  by  which  it  wa 
impossible  she  cOiild  have  been  aftected  at  the  tiro 
she  admitted  him  to  a  share  In  her  Sceptre  (tum'M 
cuir ,  s6iz. '  factls  Irh pus  Wngi ;  ctil  scepttu  i)abas)  ,' 
follows  irresistibly  that  facV A'  imWa  me^As,  Wot  as  ^ecw 
to  have  been  taken  fbr  giranled  by  alt  cotrtAi^htMOR 
the  'impi^as*  of  Eneas  ( •pirfldia  A^heae^*  —  WagB«« 


bat  ihai  of  Dido  herself,  Mi.  in  the  violalion  of  her 
row  to  Sichaeu^;.8ee  t;^  24  aii4  ^eq,  sd^o.vv.  322,  547, 
Wi,  The  NUNC  is  emphatic,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Rrhole  passage  as  follows:  Art  thou  sensible  of  the  Um- 
iUfas'  f(f  thy  cohdiuii  bfUi/  tiow  ai  tiAt  when  suffering 
f^  its  consequences?  It  had  better  become  thee  to 
\me  been  so  when  thou  wert  taking  the  first  step. 
The  FACTA  ufPiA  with  which  Dido  reproaches  herself 
are  precisely  the  ^xaxag'flivoivag'  with  which  her 
protolype,  Medea,  feproitcbes  bersell^/ihe  only  difference 
being  that  the  facta  impia  of  Dido  were  towards  her 
deceased  husband,  the  ^xaxai  fuvoivai'  of  Medea  tov 
wds  iifer  father-.      '■'  .  ' 

'   ■    '        i  .....        ^  ....  '    :     .         .   .      ...;r 

Apou,.  Rhod.  Iv.  4i2! 

Compare  Cornelia's  self-accusatiop ,  and  applicatloja  to 
h^rsQlf  of  the  selfsame  term  ' impia*,  when  she  first 
meets  Pompey  after  his  infortunate  battle  at  Pharsalia: 

:  *0  thalamii  indigfie,meit,  faoQ  jurU.hatHsbat ; 

.,       In  tan  turn,  fortuaa  caput!  cur  impia  nupsu 

Si  miserum  factura  fui.^ 

•  LuUAfr.  VHi'd*.:' 


"linpia  quid  dubitas  IXeftanira  morit** 

OyiD.  ffifoid:  I  J.  146,  152,  168,  /M 

See  Comment  vers.  30.  "    • 

TuM  DECUiT  CUM  scEPTRA  DABA9. —  Compare  i^n. -^T.  94  ; 
"Turn  decuit  metuisse  luw."  — 

Tanguwt.  —  Compare  En.  L  466,  and 

—  ''Cura  mei  si  te  pia  tan  git,  Oreste,'* 

OviP   fferoid.  VIlL  15. 

\  similar  use  of  the  verb  to  touch  is  familiar  in  Englis^. 
rhe  Greeks  lised  ^^yyttvro  in  the  J^ame  scn^cf:  "S-cj'/cfi 
m  aed-ev  lode.    Eurip.  Hippol.  310. 


M  Iff! 


^ 


NON  ^0TU1«  AiBRWmiBt  DIYlCLii:!!!:  coftrw 


•  /     ( 


mi  Veitr  her  al^  to  pi^oet**; 


.     Oik^,  Act,  lli,  sc.  3. 


V,  '  •.        V   .  ■•  .  ■■    .  .    "i   ■  I     .•■■■>  •■         ■.»*     ^     I  ■    ■  \ 


y:-.\.-       \  ^       'X^*, 


I 

I  . 


•  :  .     608, 

TOQUE  HARUV  IlfT£limB«  COIUMni  ET  COWSGIA  JOirO 


.!»         ■.    >  •  \=M      .■  \    .  »!•» 


NTERPREs, media  et  conciliatrix.  ^ , . . ,  Alii,  testis, 

judex,  arbitra **   Servius.    Not  only  Servius's 

own  exan[^)l6s  ("Quae  tibi  Conditio  nova  e(  luculentt 
fei:(^  pqr  me  inlerpjretem."  Plaot.  H/iles,  IV.  1.  Si  ''Quod 
ie  praeseifte  istic  egi,  teque  interpreted*  Piaut.  Curcul. 
ni,^4), hni  still  more  Animian's  derivative,  'interpretium* 
C'Verum  quoniam  dents  modiis  singulis  solidis  ipdigeih 
tibus  venumdatis,  emerat  ipse  tricenos,  interpretii  com* 
pendium  ad  Principis  aerarium  misil.**  XXYIH.  1),  shows 
that  the  former  of  these  meaiiings  !s  the  true  oiie,  and 
that  unrVRPRES  not  only  here ,  but  at  v.  3S6,  TIL  359,  and 
generally  elsewhere,  is  used,  not  in  tiie  restricted  S6ti49 
of  its  English  derivaUve,  inierpreter,   kal  in  .the  much 
witfeir  s^se  of  tht  Englisli  affeni,   and  French  com- 
missaire,  commissionaire. 


\v...  •• 


'   I 


62J.  ' 

TUM   VOS   0   TYRU   STlRPEM   Et   GENtS   OMNE   rUTtlftUS 
EXERCETE  OOICS 


Compare  Lucan,  PharsaL  VIIL  283  &  seq. 


w 

mVmAll^llAEKXllS   QOAMntnnM*  ABRUMPERE   LOCEM 


.    I 
« 


\tj(^if^.  Vf^if*  *Jr^V^  eiao^  tpaog** 

EuRip.  Mippoi.  355, 

^'Horrebant  omnia,  et  ipsa  lux."    St.  August.    Confess, 
IV.  12. 


641. 

ILLA   GKADUM    STUDIO   CELEBABAT  ANIU 


I 


pj^t^r  the  reading  aniu  to  'aniiem*;  ,0rst  and  maiol)^, 
as  affording  tl^  picture  of  the  flurry  of  the  old  woman, 
jNilirely  lost  if  we  adopt  'anil em*.  Secondly,  as-Uie 
only .  reading  which  seems  to  have  been  know]|  e\\hpf 
to  Servitts  or  Pbnatus  (see  their  Comments  on  ,the 
passage).  Thirdly  as  the  reading  not  only  quoted,  but 
thus  commented  on ,  by  Donatus  (ad  Ter.  JSm.  V.  3J: 
"Scilicet  non  re  celerabat,  sed  stuidio."  Fourthly,,  ias 
the  reading  of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini  and  Ambrogi),* 
and  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  (''fere  omnes'/ 
—  Burmann);  of  the  two  Heinsii,  the  two  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  £d.  of  1600,  and  La  Cerda.  When  Vag- 
uer, in  his  advocacy  of  'anil em',  informs  us  tiii^t 
such  is  the  reading  of  the  Gudian,  he  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  'anile~~^  the  present  reading  Qf 
that  MS.,  is  (as  it  plainly  appeared  to  me  from  per- 
sonal  examination)  a  comparatively  modern  alteration 
of  a  different  original  reading,  and  therefore. probably 
of  Aiuu.  Besides  the  Gudian  I  have  examined  the  Dres- 
den and  the  two  Leipzig  HSS.,  and  have  found  AincMn 
the  whole  three.  ...  i  / 


w 

B49i 

.   (  .        :  ;9AULIW  1«ACRYMI8'1T*1I£MTI  MCMMTA 
INCUBUITQUE   TORO    DIXITQUE   NOVISSIMA    VERBA 
DULCES  EXUVIAE   DUM    FATA   DEUSQUE   SINEBANT 
ACCIPlTi:   HAN^   AlSlMAM   HEOUE   HIS   EXSOLVlTE   CUR18 
nXI   ET    OCEM    DEDEI^AT    CORSUM   FORTIJNA   PEREGI 
ET   NUNC   MAGNA    MET   SUB   TEltRAS   IBIT   IMAGO 


Paulum  LACRYMIS  £T   MENTE  MORATA. 

.  !  :  '• 

''Poi  con  la  tazza  in  man,  sospesa  alquanto 
Si  alette,  ^  disaa.*' 

Tnissmo,  La  8ofom$ki 


(jnly 

I'iyS,  Bie'rsinanh,  the  two' Stephenses/ihiei  Pans'- M 
ittOO,  the  iWo  Heinsii,  La  Cerda  and  fiuirmahn)  and  ^ 
stitutih^  Tor  it ' s i  n  eb at ',  takes  credit  'to  liimself^r 
^iibstitulioti ,  is  for  a  restoration  of  tlie*  text 'to' 
(higinal  purify:  "Reposui  si'nebat"  I  riot  only  c 
sider  the  MS.  duthorily  for  sinebant  to  be  even 
Wagher^s  own  showing  at  least  equal  to  that  Tor  *sl; 
bat*  (the  Vatican  Fragment  and  the  Palatine  beiiig,* 
the.  former  reading,  the  Medicean  "tor  the  latter) ',' 
pretfer  sinebant  to  *  si  net)  at',  first,  as  afTordin^ 
simpler  and  more  naliirisil  structure;  secondly,  as  ^ 
supported  arid  justified  againstWagner's  criticism  (tfuH 
Tirgil  VIII.  '3.  a  J  by  the  almost  exact  parallel  f. 
tl.  511),  " 

^Sed  me  fata  mea  et  scelus  cxitiale  Lac&enae    .  . 
.  His  mersere  mali$, 

^and  thirdly  as.thQ  reading,  acknowledge^  by  IXofiat^ 

Vixi  etc.  —  "I  will  work  the  mine.  oTimy  lyauftb 
the  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  then  —  Good  night; 
have  lived,  and  am  content."    Bvron,  Letters. 


IV  8? 

£t  WmC  MAGNA  MEI  SUB  TUIRAS  IBIT  IMAGO.  —  Not  VCTy 

dissimilar  are  the  reflections  of  TumuSi  En.  XIL  646: 

—  ^Vos  o  mihi  Manes 
Este  boni;  quoniam  superis  aversa  voluntas. 
Sancta  ad  vos  anima  atque  istlus  inscia  culpae 
Descendani,  mcignornm  haud  unqiiam  indignus  avorum/* 


659. 

DIXIT   £T   OS   IMPRE.SSA   TORO   MORIEMUR  INULTAE 
SED   MORIAMITR   AIT   SIC   SIC  JUVAT   IRE   SUB   UMBRAS 


§1. 

h*      Os  IMPRESSA  TORO.  —  "Pcfcita  fUrore,  salute  desperata, 
ei  morte  viclna.    Non  enim  is  erat  jam  mentis  habitus, 

ot  exosculari  illas  exuvias  velle  videri  posset 

Ore  impiresso,  prae  animi  dolore  in  torum,  cui  incubat, 
immisso,  haec  eloquitur."    Heyne. 

On   the   contrary,   to   have  buried   her  face  in  the 

couch,  although  quite  proper  for  Myrrha  (Ovid.  Met.  X, 

^W),  had  been  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  composure 

and  resolution  of  Dido ;  who,  in  the  words  os  impressa 

Toao,  is    described   merely  as  bidding  an  affectionate 

and  impassioned  farewell   to  the  "dulces  exuviae",    v, 

^W.    Compare  the   similar  affectionate  leave-taking  of 

^eir  couch  by  Alceste  (Edrip.  Alcest,  173  &  seq. )  and  by 

^edea  (Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  26),  and,  for  the  expression 

'*»*iiEssA,  Horace's 

**Impressit  memorcm  dcnte  labris  nolam." 

Curm.  I.  13.  12. 

§  u. 

^*^  SIC  JUVAT  IRE  SUB  UMBRAS.  —  "  QuRsi  iuterfogatio 
^^  Tesponsio  (sic?  sic);  et  placet  sic  inultam  perire, 
^  Vioo  earn  se  loco  intelligimus  percussisse.  Unde  alii 
^^^unt  verba  esse  se  ferientis."    Servius. 

12' 


88  W 

"Pro  vel  sic;  i^el  sic  quoqn^y    Burmftnrt;  appMvfed  by 

Voss  and  Heyne. 

^'Alii  placidius  mitiusqne  morientur,   mihi  sic  ire  con- 

venit  truculenler  el  dire."    La  Cerda. 

Sic  sic  juvat,  adeo  sive  tanlum  juvat"    Wagner,  Virg, 

Br,  En. 

The  following  meaning  seems  to  me  much  more 
energetic  and  worlhy  of  Dido  than  any  of  the  above: 
Sic  sic  ,  hoc  ipsissimo  modo  comparaiur  quod,  ire  sub 
UMBRAS,  mors  (sciz.  alioquin  amara),  jovat,  fit  jucunda. 
How  by  this  method  of  dying,  ire  sub  umbras  fdeaih) 
JUVAT  (is  rendered  pleasant),  is  explained  in  the  im- 
mediately following  w^ords,  Hauriat  &c.  Sic  sic  ju\'at 
IRE  SUB  UMBRAS  is  thcrcfofe  Dido's  cry  of  triumph  and 
exultation  over  all  the  horrors  of  her  situation ;  horrors 
which  have  actually  become  delightful  to  her,  from  the 
prospect  of  the  punishment  inflicted  through  their  meafif 
on  Eneas.  Sic  sic  juvat  ire  sub  umbras  :  0  death,  »hffi 
is  now  thy  sting?  Thou  hast  no  sting  for  the  now  -*• 
nothing  InU  sweetness. 


663. 

ATQUE  ILLAM  MEDIA  INTER  TAUA  FERRO 
COLLAPSAM  ASPICIUNT  COMITES  ENSEMQUE  CRUORE 
SMJMANTEM  SPARSASQUE  MANUS 

*  OPARSAS,  conspersas.    Vide  supra  vers.  21."    Forbiger^ 
I    feel    convinced   that  this  interpretation  althougb^ 
sufificienlly    grammatical,    *cruore'    being    supplied  Ic^ 
SPARSAS  from  the  preceding  line,  is  yet  entirely  incorreci;^^ 
first,  because  the  circumstance  that  Dido's  hands  were  - 
eprinliled  (as  no  doubt  they  were)  with  btood,  was  too 
minute   to  be   observed  by  her  attendants,    the  pyre 
being  very  lofty  (vv.  505,  645),   and   none   of  the  at- 
tendants being  upon  it  (v,  685),    Secondly,  the  itiinute 


IV  89 

circamstance  that  the  bands  were  jsprittkled,  would  be 
more  propeily  mentioned  in  case  of  a  sabsequent  in- 
quiry as  to  the  particular  mode  of  her  death,  and 
whether  or  not  she  had  been  her  own  executioner, 
than  on  the  very  first  instant  of  alarm.  Thirdly,  it  is 
not  likely  tliat  a  poet  of  Virg;ii's  good  taste  would 
have  here,  in  the  very  midst  of  his  great  catastrophe, 
requested  his  reader's  attention  to  two  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  bloodiness,  indicated,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  by  the  words  spumantem  and  sparsas, 
still  less  that  he  would  have  so  strongly  contrasted 
these  two  different  kinds  of  bloodiness  by  the  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  of  the  two  tcrnis. 

I  therefore  understand  sparsas  to  be  here  applied 
to  MANUs   as  so  often   elsewhere  to  'capilli'    (ex.  gr. 
"Sparsis  Medea  capillis."   Ovid.  Metam.  VII,  257),  and 
to  mean   hands  thrown  wide  from  each    other;   lying 
pwerless  like  those  of  a  dead  person,   one  here  and 
another  there.    This  was  a  sign  of  what  had  happened 
much    more    likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  distant 
spectators  then  any  sprinkling  of  the  hands  with  blood. 
They  saw  first  that  she  had  fallen  collapsed ;  secondly, 
Ihey  saw  the  sword  spuming  with  blood;  thirdly,  they 
saw  her  hands  (arms)  thrown  out;  lying  without  any 
harmony  between  them,  and  like  those  of  a  dead,  not 
a  living,   person.    I  think  it  is   this  meaning  which  is 
contained   in  the  latter  part  of  Servius's  gloss,    "aut 
Perfusas  sanguine,  aut  morte  resolutas."    This  is  also, 
^  suppose,  the  meaning  which  Lemaire  intends  to  assign 
to  the  word  when  he  interprets  it  ^jactatas;''  and  Tur- 
S^ot,  when  he  interprets  it  ''tombantes,''    Compare  Sta- 
tus, AchiU.  IL  440: 

"Nam  procul  Oebalios  in  nubila  coDdere  discos, 
£t  liquidam  nudarc  (al.  nodare)  Paleii  ct  spargcre  cacstus 
Ludus  erat,  requiesquc  mihi." 

"^^d  Valerius  Flaccus,  J.  420: 
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'Taurea  vuliiifleo  portal  caelataque  plumbo 
Terga  Lacon,  saltern  in  vacuos  ut  brachia  veDtos 
Spargat,  et  Oebalium  Pegaseia  puppis  alumnum 
Spectet,  sccuro  celebrantem  littora  ludo." 

Ferro  coixapsam,  —  not,  collapsed  on  the  sword,  in 
which  case  the  expression  would  have  been  '  in  ferrum 
collapsam*,  but  collapsed  with  the  sword,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  sword  wound:  i.  e.  the  atlendanls  see 
her  slab  herself  and  sink  in  consequence,  but  the  ad 
is  so  sudden  and  so  immedlalely  followed  by  its  con- 
sequence that  the  observation  rests  on  the  consequence, 
and  scarcely  perceives  the  act.     Compare  En.  I,  85: 

—  *'Cavum  conversa  cuspide  montem 
Impulit  in  latus,  ac  venti;" 

and  see  Comment  En.  L  86. 


675. 

HOC  ILLUD  GERMANA  FUIT  ME  FRAUDE  PETEBAS 

HOC  ROGUS  ISTE  MIHI  HOC  IGNES  ARAEQUE  PARABANT 

QUID  PRIMUM  DESERTA  QUERAR  COMITEMNE  SOROREM 

SPREVISTl  MORIENS  EADEM  ME  AD  FATA  VOC ASSES 

IDEM  AMBAS  FERRO  DOLOR  ATQUE  EADEM  HORA  TUUSSET 

HIS  ETIAM  STRUXl  MANIBUS  PATRIOSQUE  VOCAVI 

VOCE  DEOS  SIC  TE  UT  POSITA  CRUDELIS  ABESSEM 


Thus  imitated  or  rather  translated  by  Trissino,  in  his 
address  of  Erminia  to  the  dying  Sofonisba: 

''Adunque  lassa  vol  pensatc,  ch'  io 
Mi  debbia  senza  yoi  restare  in  vita? 
Crudele,  or  non  sapcte  11  nostro  amore,  &c. 

Ben  dovevate  ben  chiamarmi  allora, 
Crude!,  quando  il  venen  vi  fu  recato, 
£  darmi  la  meli,  che  morte  insieme 
AUor  saremmo  in  um  medesimo  punto." 

See  Comment  on  crudelis,  below. 
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His  CTIAM  6TRUXI  MAifiBts  &c.  — «  So  Argia,  over  the 
dead  body  of  Polynices,  Stat.  Theh,  XII.  336: 

-^  ''Ipsa  dedi  bellum,  maestumque  rogavi 
Ipsa  patrem,  ut  taiem  nunc  te  complexa  tenerem." 

Crud£lis.  —  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  received  in- 
terpretation, althoug;h  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Forbig;er,  Wagner,  and  (see  above)  even  of  the  learned 
prelate  Trissino,  errs  in  referring  crudelis  to  Dido ;  first, 
because  by  its  very  position,  immediately  before  ab- 
ESSCM,  CRUDELIS  is  prima  facie  pointed  out  as  the  no-^ 
minative  to  that  verb,  from  which  it  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  placing  both  before  and  after  it  a  pause 
that  in  no  small  degree  impairs  the  harmony  of  the 
versification.  Secondly,  because  crudelis  being  referred 
to  Dido,  Anna's  lamentation  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  accusations  of  her  sister,  not  broken  even  by 
so  much  as  one  single  expression  of  that  self-reproach 
"Which  is  so  natural  to  tender  grief.  Thirdly,  because 
the  change  in  the  structure  from  questions  and  wished 
addressed  to  her  sister  (hoc  illud,  German  a,  fuit?  .  .  . 

PARABANT?  ....  SPREVISTI?  .  .  .  VOCASSES;   .  .  .  TULISSET)   tO 

questions  addressed  to  herself  (struxi?  .  .  .  vocavi?) 
shows  that  there  is  at  the  latter  words  a  complete 
transition  of  thought,  and  that  Anna  here  passes  ft'om 
the   reproach   of  her  sister  to  the  reproach  of  herself: 

HIS      ETIAM      STRUXI     MANIBUS     (CgO     SCiz.)     &C.      To     havC 

counteracted  and  made  of  none  efiect  this  natural  and 
exquisitely  pathetic  self-reproach  by  mixing  up  with  it 
a  reproachful  apostrophe  to  Dido,  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  Virgil's  art,  and  the  more  unworthy,  be- 
cause unnecessary,  Dido  having  been  sufiiciently  re- 
proached already.  Fourthly,  because  crudelis  (which, 
as  an  invocation  of  Dido,  would  have  been  belter 
placed  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  sentence, 
at  a  distance  sciz.  firom  sic  te  ut  posrrA  abessem,  see 
•Thirdly'  above)  is  placed  exactly  in  the  position  in 
which  it  should  be  placed  if  referred  by  Anna  to  her- 
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self,  viz.  so  as  not  only  to  bring  the  verb  and 
minative,  the  reproach  and  its  cause,  as  close  as  p 
together,  but  (see  Comm.  £n,  II,  552)  so  as  to 
this  beautiful  and  I  believe  not  hitherto  observ* 
plication:  I  might  have  built  the  pile  for  thee;  1 
have  invoked  the  Gods  for  thee;  I  might  have 
thee  to  die;  but  nol  to  share  thy  death  with  the 
indeed  was  cruelty.  For  all  these  reasons  I  Itli 
with  Donatus  and  Heyne  against  Uie  authorities 
mentioned,  and  without  hesitation  refer  crudkus  \q 
Wagner  himself  suggesting  a  sufHcienl  justifical 
her  self-reproach:  **ut  Anna  more  graviter  doli 
culpam  fortunae  (I  would  ratlier  have  said  'c 
fraudis  Didus',  see  v,  675)  in  se  transferat,  ac  i 
in  culpa  esset." 

P.S.  Since  the  above  Comment  was  written, 
met  in  Silius  Italicus   an   expression  applied   to 
which  seems  to  prove  that  that  early  student  and  c 
of  Virgil  understood  crudelis  as  I  do: 

—  **Divis  inimica  sibique  (Virgril's  a 
Quod  8C  non  dcdcrat  comilem  io  suprcma  sorori,* 

vir 

Compare    the    parallel    passage    of  the    same   j 
(XIII.  655): 

—  "Nam  cur 
Ulla  fuere  adeo,  qiiibus  a  te  saevus  abcsscm. 
Momenta?" 

also  the  application  to  herself  of  the  epithet  *dui 
Tumus's  sister,  En.  XII.  873.    Also  MacdufTs 

"And  /  must  be  from  thence!" 

Macbeth,  Act  IV,  k 
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691. 

OCULISQUE   ERRANTIBUS    ALTO 
OUAESIVrT   CAELO   LUCEM   INQEMUITQUE   REPERTA 
TUM  JUNO   OMNIPOTENS   LONGUM   MISERATA   DOLOREM 
DIFFIGDLESQUE   OBITUS  IfUM  DEMISIT   OLYMPO 
QUAE   LOCTANTEIH   ANIMAM   NEXOSQOE   HESOLVERET   ARTUS 
NAM   QUIA   NEC   FATO    MERITA   NEC   MORTE   PERIBAT 
8ED   MISERA   ANTE   DIEM    SUBITOQUE   ACCENSA   FURORE 
KONDUM   ILU   FLAVUM   PROSERPINA   VERTICE    CRINEM 
ABSTULERAT   STYGIOQUE   CAPUT   DAMNAVERAT    ORCO 
ERGO   IRIS    CROCEIS   PER   CAELUM   ROSHDA   PENNIS 
MILLE   TRAHENS   VARIOS   ADVERSO    SOLE   COLORES 
DEVOLAT   ET   SUPRA   CAPUT   ASTITIT   HUNC   EGO   DITI 
SACRUM   JUSSA   FERO    TEQUE  ISTO    CORPORE   SOLVO 
SIC   AIT   ET   DEXTRA    CRINEM    SECAT 


§1. 

Ihe  ancients  (incorrectly,  I  think)  believed  the  light  lo 
^e  the  last  object  regarded  by  Uie  expiring  person; 
compare  (besides  tlie  examples  cited  by  Forbiger)  Stat. 
^b,  JUL  650: 

—  "Illam  unam  ncglecto  lumine  caeli, 
Aspicit  ct  vultu  non  exsatiatur  amato." 

nd  Silv.  V,  L  173: 

—  "Ilium  aegris  circumdat  fortiter  ulnis 
Immotas  obversa  genas;  nee  sole  supremo 
Lamina,  scd  dulci  mavult  satiare  marito." 

'   both    which    instances    the    exception    proves    the 

Je.     Also    Eurip.    Alcest.    204.   The    opinion    is   oc- 

sionally    repeated    by    more    modern    writers ,    and 

^Ongsl  others  by  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  his  beautiful  verses 

Ulled  Dei  Sepolchri: 

—  "Gli  occhi  del  uom  cercan  morendo 
II  sole,  e  tutti  I'ulUmo  sospiro 
Ifandano  i  petti  alia  fuggente  luce;" 

4  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Gray  in  those  well  known 
^  of  his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard: 
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''For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e*er  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind?** 

Compare  En.  X  898: 

—  "Contra  Tyrrhcnus,  ut  auras 
Suspiciens  hausit  caelum,  mentemque  rccepit*' 

§n. 

LucTANTEM  —  Struggling:  sciz.  lo  escape  fti 
connexion  with  the  body  (compare  "Luctanles  v( 
En,  I.  57),  dying  slowly;  compare  Ovid,  Ibis,  L 

''Luctatusque  diu  cruciatos  spiritus  artus 
Deserat;  et  longa  torqueat  ante  mora." 

A  somewhat  similar   thought  is    thus    more    le 

expressed  by  Goethe:   "Ich  sterbe,   sterbc,  un( 

nicht  erslerben;   and   in    dem  fiirchlerlichen  Slr< 

Lebens   und  Todes   sind  .  die  Qualen  der  Holle." 

von  Berlichingen,  Act  V,    Compare  also  Shirley,  i 

the  Black  Prince,  Act  V,  sc.  3: 

''Death  1  have  caught:  his  shaft  is  in  my  heart; 
It  tugs  with  nature.    When  shall  I  get  freel' 

§  III. 
Nfx  fato  MERITA  NEC  MORTE,  —  neither  by  a  j 
death  (death  in  the  natural  course  of  events),  \ 
a  merited  or  earned  death  (death  brought  up- 
by  any  act  of  her  own;  either  in  mere  conseq 
or  as  a  punishment):  "Decessit  Corellius  Rufi 
quidem  sponte,  quod  dolorem  meum  exulcera 
enim  lucluosissimum  genus  mortis,  quae  non 
lura,  nee  fatalis,  videtur."  Pun.  EpisL  J,  12.  ^ 
et  alios  multos  ex  variis  matrimoniis  regio  moi 
ceplos,  qui  parlim  fato,  partim  ferro  periere." 
IX.  8.  "Neque  plus  hominum  ferrum  et  arma, 
naturalis  fatorum  conditio  raperet."  Justin.  IL  !S 
fato  concederem,  Justus  mihi  dolor  etiam  ad 
Deos  esset,  quod  me  parentibus,  liberis,  patriae 
juventam  praematuro  exitu  raperent.  nunc   sceh 
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sonis  et  Planeinae  interceptus  ultimas  preces  pecto- 
ribos  veslris  relinquo."  Words  of  the  dying  Germanicus, 
ap.  Taot.  Annal.  IL  71. 

"At  qoicnmque  nefas  ansi,  prohibente  Deorum 

Nuinine,  pollueranl  Ponlificale  caput, 
Morte  jacent  merila.'* 

Ovij).  Fasti,  III  705. 

'^Morlem  omnibus  ex  natura  aequalem ,  oblivione  apud 
posleros  vel  gloria  dislingui.  Ac,  si  nocentem  inno- 
cenleroque  idem  exitus  maneat,  acrioris  viri  esse,  inerito 
perire."  Taqt.  Hist,  L  2L 

—  "Et  si  fata  fuissent 
Ut  caderem,  meruissp  maou. " 

En.  Jl.  433. 

See  Comment  En.  //.  738. 

§  IV. 

Mkera  ante  msM  —  answers  to  i«ec  fato;  not  by  a 
Mural  death,  but  be/ore  her  time;  subito  agcensa 
FDRORi  answers  to  merita  meg  morte;  not  by  the  hand 
of  another  and  in  consequence  of  her  previous  conduct, 
^  voluntarily  and  by  her  own  hand,   in  a  fit  of  fury, 

§  V. 
NoNDOM  ILU  FLAVUM  elc.    Dextra  crimem  segat.  —  Com- 
fMire: 

Otov  rod*  9yx^  ni^axoq  uyvmu  i^t/a/' 

EuRip.  Alcesiis,  76  (Thanalos  speaking). 

—  "Eheu!  invidet  omnibus 
Mors  atra,  nee  scil  parcere  cuipiam. 
Non  nemini,  ul  suadel  libido, 
Crine  caput  spolians  decorum." 

Quoted  by  Meursius,  Tom.  V.  col.  987. 

-^olXvg  ya{f  ij  d-Qi^  rj  eni  rov  axQoi)  }]v  etfvlXaxiov 
^^tnjffevvov^  d'eoig  avaxi^ewtgy  Etymol,  Magn,  in 
^^c  ajieaxokvfAfievog.  Compare  also  Himerius's  very 
^^^utifUl  allusion  to  this  precious  lock  of  hair,  and  its 
^^Ud  shearing:  ^^Tig  anexeiife  daifuuv  vtjg  tfir^g  eavwg 

13 
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tov  xifvaovy  fioav{wxop»'*    HinERnis  (on  the  death  of 
his  son),    Omt  XXJIL  7;  where  Wernsdorf  observes: 
^'Similiter  loquilur  Demades  Rhetor,  p.  180:  AnncBUQf^ 
vfjv  axuijv  vtjg  2naQtrjg  o  Orfiaiogy  and  adds  othe^ 
instances  of  a  similar  form  of  expression. 

Tliere  can ,  I  think ,  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  chi( 
reason  why  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  apex 
lulus,  En,  11,  683,  was  considered  as  portending  sacs:1 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  was  because  it  was  situat^^ 
in  this  charmed  lock  on  the  crown  of  his  head. 
Comm.  En.  II.  683, 

It  is  this  usage  which  is  continued  in  the  co 
secration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nun.  The  nun's  haJr 
is  cut  off,  to  signify  Ihal  she  is  [devoted  to  Dis]  de»^ 
to  the  world:  "On  me  place  a  c6tc  du  pr^tre  pour  liii 

presenter  les  ciseaux Sa  superbe  chevelure 

tombc  de  toutes  parts  sous  le  fer  sacf6 C©- 

pendant  Amelie  n'nvoit  point  encore  prononce  seli 
voeux,  el  pour  mourir  au  m o n d e  il  fhillait ipi'eflc 
pass^kt  a  travers  le  tombeati.  Ma  soeur  se  couche  sur 
le  marbre;  on  etend  sur  elle  un  drap  mortuaire; 
qualre  flambeaux  en  marquent  les  quatre  coins.  Lc 
pr^trc,  I'etole  au  cou,  le  livre  a  la  main,  commenee 
Toffice  des  morls;  de  jeunes  vierges  le  continuenf'ilrO- 
Chateaubriand,  Bene. 

§  VI. 

Ergo  ims  crocms  etc. —Hence,  no  doubt,  Schiller  (se^ 
the  magnificent  conclusion  of  his  play  of  Die  Jungfnx^ 
von  Orleans)  drew  the  idea  of  the  appearance  Of  a  rain- 
bow in  the  sky  al  the  moment  of  Joan  d*Arc*s  death. 


Reader,  in  whose  breast  may  perhaps  yet  iinger  som^ 
spark  of  that  mens  at  one  and  the  same  time  divinkt^ 
and  Atf;7itfnr^r^  which  the  combined  bands  of  vtilitarianisir^ 
and  Puritanism  are  Insl  sweeping  llrom  th«  ftice  of  thi6^ 
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fair  world  9   I  would  ask  thee  ere  thou  takesl  leave  of 
the  'infelix  Phoenissa',    what  thinkest  thou?    Does  it 
jiepeat  thee  of  the  hour  thou  hast  spent  with  her?    of 
Ihe  tear  thou  hast  perhaps   shed  over  her?    Does  it 
.reg;ret  thee,  as  it  did  St.  Augustin  (see  his  Confessionsjy 
«f  so  muoh  of  thy  life  lost  to  the  exact  sciences,    to 
'flietive  occupation,   even   to  thy  religion?   or  dost  thou 
^are  to  feel  that  the  exercise  of  thine  intellectual  ffr« 
amities  in  tlie  ennobling,    exalting,   purifying  contem- 
plation of  the  grand  y   the  beautiful ,    and   the  pathetic, 
"""^vhether  in   the  poetical,  philosophical,  or  manuplastie 
-^creations  of  the   master   spirits    of  mankind,    is    not, 
^cannot  be  of  Uie  nature  of  sin?  Thou  hesitatest;    nor 
•^Klo  I  wonder;     for  I  too  have  fell  the  tyranny  of  thid 
fashion   of  the  day,   the  withering  oppression   of  the 
^najority:    go    then    and   close  thine  ears   against   the 
ttnusic  of  sweet  sounds,  thine  eyes  against  the  gracious 
fforms  of  the  painter's  pencil  and  the  sculptor's  chisel; 
thine  heart  and  understanding  against  the  rushing  num- 
bers of  the  poet,  the  persuasion  of  the  orator,  the  irre- 
sistible reason  of  the  philosopher;    but  first  hear  that 
«ame  St.  Augustin,  him  who  calls  himself  criminal  be- 
cause he  had   read   and  studied  and  wept  over  these 
heathen  loves  of  Dido  and  Eneas ;  learn  from  his  own  lips 
what  it  was  that  rescued  him  out  of  the  "Tartarus  libidinis 
et  concupiscentiae ;"  what  it  was  that  first  turned  the  great 
luminary  of  the  early  Christian  church  from  heathenism 
to  Christianity,   from  the  power   of  Satan  to  the  one 
living  and  only  true  God.   What  was  it?  The  narration 
of  an  evangelist?  the  discourse,   or  the  letter,  or  the 
visit,  of  a  Christian  teacher,  or  missionary,  or  apostle? 
the  testimony  of  a  miracle  or  a   martyrdom?    No  such 
thing;  but  the  philosophical  tract  of  the  prose  Virgil  of 
Rome ,    the  pagan  Cicero's  pagan  Hortensius :    "Usitato 
jam   discendi   ordine  (in   the  usual  course  of  classical 
studies)  perveneram  in   librum  quendam  cujusdam  Ci- 
ceronis,    ci^us   linguam  fere   omnes  mirantur,   pectus 
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non  ita.  Sed  liber  ille  ipsius  exhortationem  eontinet 
ad  phllosophiam,  et  vocatur  Horteasius.  Ille  vero  liber 
mutavil  affectum  menm  et  ad  teipsum  Domine  mutavit 
preces  meas,  et  vola  ac  desideria  mea  fecit  alia.  Vi- 
luit  mihi  repenle  omnis  vana  spes,  et  immortalitatem 
sapientiae  concupiscebam   aestu  cordis   incredibili,  et 

surgere  coeperam  ut  ad  te  redirem Quomodo 

ardebam,  Deus  meus,    quomodo   ardebam   revolare  a 
ierrenis  ad  te ;   et  nesciebam  quid  ageres  "mecum"  etc. 
St.  AuGusTiN.  Confess,  IIL  1 — 7.    Go  now,  reader,  and 
with  a  rich  and  noble  lord  (rich  and   noble  still,  for 
riches  and  nobility  are  not  the  treasures   which  utili- 
tarianism and  Puritanism  throw  away)  fling  thy  classical 
library  into  the  lake.    See  Comm.  on  ''Nee  sopor  illud 
erat,"  En,  III.  173, 
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e  cinquicinc  livre  de  PEncicIc  nie  semble  le  plus 
ait."  MoNTAiGXE,  Essats,  11.  10. 
Die  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  for  the  etiology  of  tliis,  at 
sight,  somewhat  strange  opinion,  if  he  reflect,  first, 
Montaigne  was  a  Frenchman  and  therefore,  as  may  be 
umed,  imbued  witli  his  nation's  taste  (a  taste  which  the 
ich  probably  inherited  from  the  Romans  themselves)  for 
ic  exhibitions;  and  secondly,  that  the  celebrated  Es- 

from  which  I  have  (|uoted  the  above  criticism, 
y  where  afford  sufficient  evidence  that  their  author 

a  man  wholly  devoid  of  the  elevation  and  tender- 
i  of  sentiment  necessaiy  for  the  perception  and  due 
^eciation  of  the  nobler,  grander  and  more  pathetic 
8  of  -Virgil's  writings. 


1. 

INTEREA   MEDIUM   AENEAS   JAM   CLASSE  TENEBAT 
CERTUS   ITER   FLUCTUSQITE   ATROS    AQUILONE   8ECABAT 

$.   I. 

n-s.  —  "Servius  minus  probabiliter  explicat:  ilineris 
certus,  persistens  in  consilio  proficlscendi  in  llaiiam: 
Jitur  sit  i.  q.  IV.  554,  "certus  eundi".     Quod,  quum 

A 


Aeneas  jam  in  medio  sit  itinere,  minus  (luadrarc  persp 
ciens,  rectius  Wajjner  interprctalur:  ad  certum  locu, 
tendens;  recto,  non  erratico  itinere  cursum  intenden 
coll.  "certa  hasta",  "certa  sag^itta",  et  "certa  pompa 
ap.  Tibuli.  III.  1.  3."  Forbiger. 

1  agree  with  Servius  af;ainst  botli  Wagner  and  Foi 
biger,  and  have  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  meaning  is  certaii 
sure,  determined;  not,  however,  determined  on  gain 
("cundi"),  he  being  ah-eady  on  the  way  ("in  medio  it 
nere"),  but  determined  on  pursuing  his  voyage;  certc 
TENEBAT  ITER,  was  pursuimj  his  voyage  with  a  resolve 
steady^  determined  will,  i  am  of  this  opinion  for  tl 
following  reasons: 

First,  because  such  is  always  the  meaning  of  *ce 
tus',  even  in  the  very  instances  quoted  by  Wagne 
"certa  hasta,"  "certa  sagitta,"  being,  not  the  spear  i 
arrow  which  goes  ^ recto  itinere''  to  the  mark,  but  (i 
spear  or  arrow  which  goes  certainly,  surely,  determinedii 
to  the  mark.  Sec  En.  Vlll.  39  and  seq.  for  *certiu 
used  in  this  (its  only)  sense,  no  less  than  four  tim€ 
within  the  space  of  eleven  lines;  and  a  little  farther  o 
(viz.  at  vers.  57),  the  very  idea  which  Wagner  has  as 
cribed  to  certus  in  our  text ,  (viz.  that  of  straight  or  d 
red),  expressed  by  its  proper  term,  'rectus'. 

Secondly,  because  Eneas's  first,  immediate  and  pressin 
object  was  to  sail;  to  leave  Dido  and  Carthage,  in  obi 
dience  to  the  command  of  Jupiter,  conveyed  in  the  slngl 
word  "Naviget". 

Thirdly,  because  certus  so  understood  refers  back  I 
the  whole  of  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  Book,  o< 
cupied  with  the  vain  efforts  of  Dido  and  Juno  to  mak 
him  stay;  to  make  him  waver  in  his  resolution  of  going 
to  make  him  'incertus'. 

Fourthly,  because  certus  so  understood  is  finely  Of 
posed  both  to  fluctus  atros  aquilone  secabat,  and  moe 
NT  A  RESPiciENS  ....  ducunt;  as  if  Virgil  had  said,  pwr 
suing  his  voyage  steadily  atid  without  wavering^  althoyg* 


t^^  sea  was  black  with  the  blasts  of  winter  (see  g.  II. 
bdow)  and  although  it  was  evident  that  somethitig  ter- 
^^sble  had  Just  /mppened  in  Carthage. 

$.  II. 
^A^QUiLONE.  —  "  Simpliciter  pro  vento."    Heync,  Ruaeus. 

—  **Uiid  schnitt  die  gedmikdte  Flnth  in  der  Kuhlimg." 

Voss. 

N4);  AgoiLONE  is  not  merely  the  wind,  but  specifically 
ihe  unfavorable y  winter  wind^  Aquilo;  see  not  only  Dido's 
reproach  {,En.  IV.  310), 

**£t  mediis  propcras  Aqiiilonibus  ire  per  altum,'* 

and  her  prayer  (En.  IV.  430), 

''Expcctet  facilcmqiie  fngani  venlosque  ferentes," 

but  the  account  in  the  lirst  Book  (verses  106,  395)  of 
£oeas*s  shipwreck,  effected  by  tliese  ^Aquilones'.  Also 
a.  111.  285: 

''Et  glaciaiis  hyems  Aquilonibus  asperai  undas.** 

Still  further;  the  structure  is  not,  with  Voss,  'seca- 

bat  Aquilone',  but  *atros  Aquilorie';  First,  because  Eneas 

^uld  not  properly  be  said  to  cut  his  way  with  a  wind 

which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  unfavoraJjle  to  him. 

Secondly,  because  there  should  be  sonic  reason  assigned 

why  the  waves  were  'atri'.     Thirdly,  because  we  are 

expressly  informed  by  Gellius  (11.  30)  that  the  effect  of 

Aquilo  is  to  render  the  waves  *atri':  "Austris  spirantibus 

^^e  fieri  glaucum  et  caeruleum,  Aquilonibus  obscurius 

*Wusque."      Fourthly,  because  we  have  thus  a  natural 

P'^elude  and  introduction  to  the  squall  at  vers.  10.  Fiftlily, 

because,  as  we  have  already  seen  (En.  1.  297  and  Comm.), 

^^  connexion  of  the  ablative  substantive  with  the  adjec- 

^'^e,  in  preference  to  the  verb,  is  of  common  occurrence 

"^    Virgil.    Sixthly,  because  we  have  at  vers.  696,  the 

^^Octly   corresponding    expression,    "densis   nigerrimus 

^^stris";  and  lastly  (and  leastly),  because  the  passage  has 

^^«n  so  understood,  not  only  by  each*of  the  three  an- 

^^^nt  commentators,  Donatus,  Servius,  and  Pomponius 

^^binus,  but  by  H.  Stephens. 


IN  NUBEM   COGITUR  ACR 


According  to  the  Physical  Philosophy  of  the  Roma 
clouds  and  mists  consisted  of  condensed  air.     See  Ci 
de  Nat.  Dear.  II.  39:  "Exinde  marl  iinitimus  aer  die 
nocte  distinguitur:  isque  turn  fusus  et  extenuatus  subiii 
fertur;  turn  autem  concrelus,  in  nubes  cogitur." 


71. 

ORE   FAVETE   OMNES  ET   (INCITE  TEMPORA    RAMIS 


s.  I. 

Ore  FAVETE.  —  ''EvfprjiiHrs  (i.  q.  "favete  lin§^iis",  If^^r. 
Od.  HI.  1.  2),  formula  satis  nota,  qua  ante  sacra  ins^ti- 
tuenda  omnes  a  sacerdote  silere  et  attendere  jubentur." 
Forbig:cr. 

The  identity  of  the  Latin  with  the  Greek  formula  is 
indeed  unquestionable,  but  that  very  identity  serves  to 
prove,  not  that  tlic  meaninjj  is  ^silete^  aUendite\  but  the 
contrary;  for,  first,  €v(pi]fiia  bcin^  found  in  the  very  sam^ 
sentence  with  aiyri  and  connected  to  it  by  the  conjunc- 
tion xat  C* sv(pt}iiLav  avBins  xai  aiyriv  (yrporc),"  EuRfP- 
Iphiff.  in  Auifd.   1564)    must   mean    something-  different 
ft'om  aiyrj.    Secondly,  the  etymology  of  svtprj^siv  infonixs 
us  intelligibly  enough  that  it  does  not  mean  to  be  silef^^f 
but  on  the  contrary  to  speak  well  i.  e.  ^verha  hona,fausf^^ 
(the  *bona  verba  quaeso'  of  the  comedians).     Thirdl"2?' 
Eschylus  confirms  this  interpretation  almost  by  an  actim^' 
definition : 

^'^  Evq)iri(iQV  rjfiaQ  ov  ytQsnsi  ncouryyfXqt 

rimcajj  fiiaipsiv" 

Aganu  645. 

These  arguments  show,  I  think,  sufficiently  clearly^ 


throug^h    Ihe   medium    of  its    acknowledged    synonyme, 
evf^liHte^  that  ore  favetl  is  not  'siiete  el  aUefidite\ 
but  ^bona   verba  dicUe\      If  a  more  direct  proof  be  re- 
quired, it  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  following  pus* 
sage  of  Ovid  iFasU,  1.  7J): 

*'Pro8pera  lux  oritur:  Unguis  auimisque  favete; 
Nunc  dicendu  bona  sunt  bona  verba  die." 

'With  which  compare  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  II.  5.  J  9): 

**Tu  tamen  hie  stnictos  inter  fera  proeiia  versus 
El  legis,  et  lectos  ore  favente  probas.'* 

So  also  the  corresponding  English  phrase,  "Keep  a  good 
tongue  in  your  head"  (**2^T0fta  r  eviprj^ov  (pQovQeLt 
^ya^ovy'  EuRiP.  /o«,  98),  means,  not  to  be  silent,  but 
to  speak  only  fitting  things  —  neither  contradict,  nor 
^iiock,  nor  curse:  ("Male  nominatis  Parcite  verbis."  Hor. 
Od.  III.  14.  11).  Should  I  be  required  to  reconcile  the 
coexistence  in  the  same  sentence  of  two  apparently  so 
inconsistent  commands  as  6vq)7j^£tVy  interpreted  as  I  have 
interpreted  it,  and  atyav  (see  Eurip.  quoted  $.  I.  above), 
1  beg  to  observe  that  these  apparently  inconsistent  com- 
ittands  are  really  subordinary  to  each  other,  the  meaning 
^ing,  not  be  absolutely  and  wholly  silent,  and  at  the 
fome  time  speak  good  words,  but  cease  {Jbe  silent  from) 
your  idle  irreverent,  lewd  conversations,  and  speak  only 
^hat  is  fitting  to  the  occasion.    A  similar  double  command 

• 

*s  frequently  found  in  the  Bible,  particularly  with  respect 
^  the  sabbath  day  which  the  Jews  were  required  to  keep 
^^iy;  holy  in  act,  not  merely  by  abstaining  from  evil 
*^t8,  but  by  performing  good  acts ;  holy  in  word,  not 
*^erely  by  abstaining  from  idle  or  irreverent  speaking, 
*^Ut  by  speaking  words  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
^^y:  ^^Eav  axon tQstIf rig  xov  noSa  aov  ano  rov  <ya/5- 
MQfrcDv,  Tov  111]  Ttouiv  Ttt  d-fikri^ara  aov  ev  trj  rjfisga 
^^  (xyiMy  xai  xakBfSsig  ra  aafipata  TQV^EQa^  ayia  to 
^€(0'  ovx  agsig  zov  noda  cov  sn  fQya^  ovSe  lakrfiBig 
^oyov  Bv  ogyri  ex  tov  6to^atog  (Jov."  U  FlaL  ^Jutd". 
ficauigj  LVilL  13. 


S.  IL 
Ore  favete.  —  Favor  with  your  mouths;  use  yowr  mouik^ 
so  as  to  further  what  I  am  about.   If  tlie  speaker  is  engagec::^ 
in  lamentation,  'ore  favete'  thus  becomes  equivalent  t^^ 
mourn  with  me;  compare  Ovid,  IhiSy  95: 

''lUum  ego  devoveOy  quern  mens  intelligit,  Ibin; 
Qni  66  scit  factis  has  meruisse  preces. 
Nulla  mora  est  in  me;   peragam  rata  vota  sacerdo«: 

Quisquitt  ades  sacris,  ore  favete,  meis; 
Quisquis  ades  sacris,  lugubria  dicitc  verba, 
£t  fletit  madidis  Ibin  adite  genis.'* 

If,  on  the  contrary ,  the  speaker  is  (as  Eneas  on  tlie  pc-^- 
sent  occasion)  engaged  in  rejoicings,  'ore  favete'  is  C^jIs 
sufTiciently    shown    from    the    quotations    above    from 
Ovid's  Fasti  and  ex  Ponto)  equivalent  to  rejoice  with  m^; 
signify  with  your  voices  that  you  participate  in  my  feelings. 

Compare:  "Inferior  miles hastis  fericndo  clypeos, 

sonitu   assurgens  ingenti,   uno   propcmodum   ore  dictis 
favebat  et  coeptis."    Ammian.  XX.  5. 


80. 

SALVE   SANCTE  PARENS   ITERUM   SALVETE  RECEPTI 
NEQUIDQUAM    CINERES    ANIMAEQUE   UMBRAE^UE   PATERNAE 
NON   LICUIT   FINES   ITALOS    FATALIAQUE    ARVA 
NEC  TECUM   AUSONIUM    QUICUNQUE   EST   QUAERERE    TYfiRIM 


"Jam  apud  veteres   ambiguam  fuisse  horum    verbonii 
interpunctionem,    discitur  a   Servio,    qui    post    iteri 
distinguendum    esse    ait,    ut   est    in   Mcdiceo    ct  ap^ 
Scholiast.    A.  Maii:   recte  puto;    verbum  recepti   er 
indicat,  respici  hie  ad  id ,  quod  tum  sccunda  fiebat  vie 
Wagner. 

I  agree  in  the  conclusion,  but  from  quite  diffe 
grounds.     Iterum  is  to  be  joined  to  salve  sancte  paf 
solely  because  the  history  shows  that  this  was  £n 
return    to  the  sepulchre,   and   therefore   his    sec 


^ Salve'  or  salutation.    And  so,  correctly,  MaPs  Scho- 
liast, quoted  above  by  Wagner:  ''iterum,  quia  saluta- 
vcrct  quum  ad  sepulturam  mitteret."     Both  Wagner's 
ajTgaments  are  erroneous:  First,  nothing  can  be  conclu- 
dc^d  from  the  Medicean  in  which  iterum  stands  (if  only 
F*oggini   is  to  be  relied  on)   with   a  point  immediately 
pv^eceding,  as  well  as  with  a  point  immediately  succeed- 
ing it,  and  therefore  equally  separated  both  from  the 
preceding  and  the  succeeding  context,  and  as  it  were 
a  parenthesis.    And  secondly,  recepti  does  not  refer 
any  thing  which  is  done  now  for  a  second  time, 
l>vt  is  applied  to  Anchises  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
applied  to  him  EjuWL  111.  (compare  En.  I.  182,557, 
587),  viz.  in  that  of  saved,  recovered;  Germ,  gerettet. 

Salvete  recepti  nequidquam  cineres  animaeque  um- 
BRAEQUE  paternae.  —  This  sentcncc  is  entirely  epexe- 
Setic  or  parenthetic;  as  is  proved,  first,  by  the  neces- 
sity for  the  addition  to  the  salutation  salve  sancte 
Parens  iterum  of  some  qualifying  expression  to  show 
I  that  tliat  salutation  was  addressed  not  to  a  living,  but 
to  a  dead,  person;  and  secondly,  by  the  singular  pro- 
noun TECUM  which  points  past  the  interposed  salvete  • . . . 
Paternae,  directly  to  parens. 

Recepti  nequidquam.  —  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
^cient  commentator  in  the  Gudian  (in  which  MS.  I  find, 
over  the  word  recepti,  the  gloss  '^liberaii  a  Troja'') 
in  understanding  these  words  to  refer  to  Eneas's  carrying 
of  his  father  safe  off  from  Troy.  Recepti  nequidquam; 
^'"^onsi  gereUet  Compare:  "nequidquam  erepte",  En  All. 
^^1;  also  "fruges  receptas".  En.  1.  182. 


8  V 

102. 

AENA    LOCANT    ALII 


That  AEffA  here,  nnd  in  En.  I.  217,  are  XoetQa,  vessels  ftc; 
heat  water  for  the  purposes  of  ablution ,  is  I  think  placeca 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  exactly  corresponding  passag:*- 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius  {Argon,  III.  271,  299,  and  seq. 

—  "  Toi  fifv  (i^yav  afiq>t7giV0VT0 
TavQOV  altg  dftmfg'  toi  ds  ^la  xayTiava  X"^*^ 
KoitTov  TOI  6s  lotTQa  nvQi  ikov. 


^(lODfg  d'  oitnoTS  8rj  aipiv  snaQtea  dijitav  iSmSrjv, 
AvTOi  TF  XiaqoiGiv  8q>aidQVvavT0  XoETQOig"  etc. 

Compare  also  Soph,  jljax.  FlagelL  1420: 

'*>4A1'  oi  fisv  xolXtjv  xanno9 
XtQOi  raxwars^  toi.  6*  v^ifiaTOV 
Tqinod  afi(pinvQov  XovTQ(av  oaicap 
Gia^*  tnixaigov" 

and  (APiiL.  Metam.  IV.  7):  "In  fme  sermonis  hujus  statim 
se  devestiunt;  nudutique  ct  Aaniinae  iargissimae  vapore 
recreati  calidatiue  perfusi,  el  oleo  peruncti,  mensas  da- 
pibus  largiter  instruclas  accumbunt.'' 


118. 

INGENTKMOUE   GYAS   INGENTI    MOLE    CniMAEflAM 
IIRUIS   OPUS 


The  comparison  of  a  larg^e  ship  to  a  city  may  l>* 
excused  in  a  poet,  since  it  has  been  made  even  by  f*** 
historian;  see  Flor.  IV.  11,  where  speaking  of  theship^® 
of  Mark  Antony  he  says:  "Tiirribus  atque  tabulatis  all^^ 
vatae  castellorum  el  urbium  specie,  non  sine  geinit-'* 
maris  et  labore  ventorum  ferebantur."    For  the  contrar  ^ 


comparison,  viz.  that  of  a  city  to  a  ship,  see  that  beaU*' 

tiiul  passage  in  EzeliieU  thus  rendered  in  the  Vulgate: 

**  0  Tyre*   tu  dixisli:   perfecti  decoris  ego  sum,   et  in 

corde  maris  sita.     Finitimi  tui  qui  te  aedificaverunt,  im- 

pleverunt  decorem  tuum.  Abietibus  de  Sanir  extruxerunt 

te  cum  omnibus  tabulatis  maris;  cedrum  de  Libano  tu- 

lerunt,  ut  facerent  tibi  malum;  quercus  de  Basan  dolav-> 

eniQt  in  remos  tuos;    et   transtra  tua  fecerunt  tibi  ex 

ebore  Indico  et  praetoriola  de  insulis  Italiae/'   EzEcmxLi 

XXVU.  3. 


157. 

NUNC   UNA   AMBAE   JUNCTISQUE  l*RUNTUR 
niONTlfiUS   ET  tONGA    SULCANT  VADA   SALSA    CARINA 


*nie  simple  idea,  stripped  of  its  ornament,  is  that  of  the 
two  vessels  moving  on,  abreast  in  front,  and  side  by 
^de  in  their  length;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  expressed  by  an  inferior  poet;  but  Virgil  for  the 
wtke  of  variety,  and  according  to  his  usual  custom  (see 
Comm.  En.  IV.  73) ,  alters  the  latter  clause ,  and  instead 
<^f  saying  with  bows  abreast  and  hulls  side  by  side^  says 
^th  bows  abreast,  and  furrow  the  salt  waters  with  their 
toi^  keels;  thus  used,  the  epithlet  longa  is,  not  only  not 
"otiosum",  as  it  has  appeared  to  Peerlkamp,  Wagner, 
•ndHeyne  ("est  longa  prorsus  otiosa  vox"),  but  in  the 
highest  degree  useful  and  ornamental;  (a)  because  it 
serves  to  place  before  the  mind  not  only  the  length  of  the 
vessels  (with  their  consequent  size  and  stateliness) ,  but 
^^ir  parallel  position  with  respect  to  their  length  (which 
latter  sense  appears  more  evidently  on  our  supplying 
''^A  from  the  preceding  clause,  as  suggested  by  Wag- 
'"^D;  and  (b)  because  it  thus  prepares  for  the  succeeding 
account  (vers.  186)  of  the  one  vessel  passing  the  other, 
'^ot  by  the  whole,  but  only  by  part  of  its  length: 

"Nee  tota  tamen  ille  prior  praeeunie  carina"  etc. 


to  V 

That  such  is  really  the  use  and  eflfect  of  the  e 
LONG  A  will  readily  appear  on  suppressing  the  tenr 
readings  the  passage  without  it;  sulcant  vada  : 
CARINA.  Compare  En.  X.  197,  where  the  same  tc 
applied  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel  with  the  same  1 
effect;  that  of  suggesting  the  idea  not  merely  of  a 
keel,  but  of  a  large  and  stately  vessel.  Coi 
also  the  similiar  use,  by  another  faithful  obseni 
natui'e,  of  the  same  'epitheton  otiosum'  (!): 

'*Thc  loug  keel  trembles  aud  the  timbers  groan.** 

Falcoker,  Shipwreck,  c  II 

Although   nautical   men   of  the   present  day   inva 
connect    the  idea   of   speed    with    length    of 
("The   length   of   fast   ships   must   be   great,   20C 
of  keel   being    requisile    to    insure  with    least    { 
a  speed   of    18   miles   an   hour,   300   feet  of  ke 
attain  23  miles  an  hour/*  etc.    See  a  paper  rei 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  in  the  Royal  Institution,  June  2. 
and    quoted   in    the  Atheneum  of  June  24)  it  is 
cessary  to  claim  a  knowledge  of  this  relation  for  "^ 
tlie  more  obvious  relation  between  length  of  kec 
size  and  stateliness  of  vessel,  affording  a 
cient  answer  to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  tl 
applying  the  term  longa  to  a  vessefs  keel  he  was 
of  a  truism. 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  views  jiist  expi 
is  afforded  by  the  following  passage  which  1  met 
dentally  in  C.  Ncpos ,  years  after  the  above  was  w 
and  wliich  shows  that  vessels  of  war,  i.  e.  the  la 
finest,  and  most  stately  vessels,  were  specially 
technically  denominated  Mongae'  by  the  ancient 
doubt  because  proportionally  longer  than  transpor 
merchant  vessels.  Speaking  of  the  fleet  with 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Cornelius  says:  "Hujus 
classis  mille  et  ducentarum  navium  longaruin 
quam  duo  millia  onerariarum  sequebantur."  Th 
II.  5;  where  see  Bremi's  Annot.  So  also  the  same  t 


V  11 

inDian^  V.  3:  ''Impeiium  niunilum  quingentis  lon^is 
navibus,"  i.  e.  shtps  of  war;  and  Justin,  11.  4:  "Eo 
igitur  profectus  longis  novcm  navibus,  coinitante  prin- 
cipum  Graeciae  juventute,  inoplnantes  aggrcdilur/'  So 
also  Caesar  (de  BeU.  Gail.  IV.  22)  opposes  ''naves  Ion- 
gas"  to  "  onerarias  ".  Compare  also :  ^^Axvkav . . .  £«£^^a 
sr^g  vfia^  xaxaOTCsva^ovta  fiot  vavg  ezQoyyv^ag  nsv- 
TiiKovta^  xai  fiaxgag  dLaxooiag"  EpisU  BruU  ad  Bithyn, 
in  the  EpUt.  MuL  Graecan. 


210. 

AT  LAETU8  MIIESTHEUS   SUCCESSUQUE   ACRIOR   IPSO 
AGMINE  REMORIIM   CELERI   VENTISQUE   VOCATIS 
PRONA   PETIT  MARIA  ET  PELAGO    DECURRIT  APERTO 
QUALIS   SPELUNCA   SUBITO   COMMOTA   COLUMBA 
CUI  DOMUS  ET  DULCES  LATEBROSO   IN  PUMICE   NIDI 
rERTUR   IN  ARVA    VOLANS  PLAUSUMQUE  EXTERRITA  PENNIS 
DAT   TECTO   INGENTEM  MOX   AERE  LAPSA   QUIETO 
EAWT   ITER  LigUIDUM   CELERES   NEOUE   COMMOVET   ALAS 
SIC   MNESTHEUS   SIC   IPSA    FUGA    SECAT    ULTIMA   PRISTIS 
AEQUORA   SIC   ILLAM  FERT  IMPETUS   IPSE  VOLANTEM 


S.  I. 
PaoHA  MARIA.  —  *Pronus\  declivis  m  anteriorem  partem; 
iioping  downwards  and  forwards  and  therefore  (in  the 
case  of  a  fluid)  flowing  dowtiwards  and  forwards.  Com- 
pare GeoTff.  I.  203: 

"Atque  ilium  in  pracceps  pro  no  mpit  alveu.s  anmi;'* 

and  En.  VIII.  548 : 

—  "Pars  caetera  prona 
Ferlur  aqua;'* 

^^^^^ed  down  with  the  descending/  stream  ^  or  current  of 
^  river.    Luean.  IV.  429: 

^Jaraque  relabenti  crcAcebani  litlora  ponlo; 
Mi0sa  ratis  pro  no  deferlur  lapsa  prot'uudu;" 


1?  V 

carried  down  from  the  shore  towards  the  deep  wM 
ebbing  tide.    Also  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  II.  28: 

'■Pronus  et  in  geminas  outavit  Bosphorus  urbes;** 

the  tide  flowing  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
And  Lucan,  VI.  473,  of  a  river  preternaturally  flo 
upwards  or  towards  its  source: 

—  '^Amnisque  cucarrit 
Non  qua  pronus  erat.*' 

And  so  in  the  passage  before  us,  Mnestheus,  h 
readied  and  rounded  the  goal,  seeks,  on  his  retur 
avail  himself  of  the  fall  in  the  water  towards  the  land, 
of  the  current  or  tide  setting  In  shoreward.  This  i 
pretation  of  prona  is  doubly  confirmed;  (a)  by  the 
j^jscuRRiT  (corresponding  exactly  to  'rf^fertur'  in 
first  of  the  two  passages  above  quoted  from  Lucan) 
(b)  by  the  immediately  succeeding  simile  (qualis 
LUNCA  etc.),  in  which  the  pigeon  is  described  as  fl 
not  upwards  nor  horizontally,  but  from  her  nest  ii 
rock  downwards  towards  the  fields; 

FERTUR  m   ARVA  VOLANS   ...... 

............   MOX   AERE   LAPSA   QUIETO 

RADIT  ITER  LIQUIDUM,   CELERES  IfEQUE  COMHOYET  ALAS 

plainly  a  description  of  that  downward  flight  of  a 
in  which  no  flapping  of  the  wings  is  required  or  \ 
Compare  Dante's  exactly  similiar  description  of  the  d 
ward  flying  of  pigeons  from  the  upper  air  toward 
nest  (Inferno  y  V,  82); 

*fQuali  colombe  dal  desio  chiamate 
Con  I'ali  apcrte  e  ferme  al  dolce  nido 
Volan  per  I'aer  dal  voler  portate**; 

and  Biagioli's  commentary:  "*Con  Tali  aperte  e  fn 
tale  si  e  Tatto  degli  augeili  volanti  d'alto  in  basso/ 
Heyne's  explanation  of  this  passage  (**  prona  h. 
ip  quibus  cursus  pronus  ac  celer  sine  impedimeato 
idem  aperto  pei^aoo)  is  doubly  unhappy;  first,  bee 
to  explain  ^pronus'  by  'pronus*  is  a  mere  blinkir 
the  difficulty;    secondly,    because    (see  $•  UI*  be 
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A.VERTO  PELAGo  Dicans  Something  totally  different  from 

PRONA   MARIA. 

Any  remaining  doubt  \irhich  the  reader  may  entertain 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  prona  in  tiie  text,  must, 
I  should  think,  disappear  before  the  following  examples; 
Ovid,  Heroid.  XVIU.  121: 

''Hoc  qnoque  si  credas;  ad  te  yia  prona  yidetur; 
A  te  cum  redeo,  cli?us  inertis  aquae.*' 

where  'clivus*  and  'inertis'  being  the  opposite  of  'prona*, 
*  prona'  is  plainly  not  merely  down  hilly  but  also  run- 
ning; i.  e.  flowing  down  toward  the  shore, 

"Nee  redit  in  fontes  unda  supina  suob." 

Ovid.  Medic.  Faciei,  40; 

where  the  term  'supina',  the  opposite  of  'prona',  is 
Applied  to  water  flowing  preternaturally  upwards;  and, 
Avienus,  Descript.  Orb,  Terrae,  197: 

"Hinc  arctas  inter  fauces  atque  obvia  saxa 
Tbracius  angustas  discludit  Bosphorus  eras; 
Nam  vicina  sibi  stant  littora,  terraquc  parol 
Faucibu3  oris  hiat,  prona  sinus  evomit  unda;" 

i*  e.  the  level  of  the  strait  being  higher  than  that  of 
ttie  sea,  the  former  pours  a  downward  stream  of  water 
•  ("prona  unda")  into  the  latter. 

J.  II. 

hORA    MARIA   ....  PELAGO   APERTO ULTIMA 

A^UORA.  —  The  course  which  the  ships   had  to  run 

(sciz,  from  the  shore  to  the  goal,  and  this  having  been 

torned,  see  vers.  231,   back  again  to  the  shore)  was, 

^e  may  presume  (the  race  being  one  of  oars  and  not 

^^  sails),  performed  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible.    The 

terms  prona  maria,   pei^ago   aperto,   ultima   aequora, 

uidicate  therefore  not  any  new  parts  of  the  sea,  but  the 

^ery  part  over  which  the  vessels  had  passed  on  their  way 

^tttward,  considered  now  in  relation  to  their  return,  and 

^^ed  'pronum'  as  inclining  downwards  in  the  direction 

^*  the  shore  (see  $.  I.  above),  'apertum'  as  being  free 
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from  obstruction  (sec  below),  and  'ultimum'  as  fonnin{^ 
the  last  part  of  the  course. 

Pelago  Ai'ERTO.  —  Not,  the  open  sea  in  the  sens^ 
of  ihe  sea  far  out  from  land,  or  farther  out  thaim 
the  goal,  but,  as  suffTciently  proved  by  the  sequel,  ao^ 
especially  by  ultima  aequora  and  **ipso  in  fine"  (vei 
225),  the  sea  between  the  goal  and  t?w  land,  called  'ape 
turn*  (see  Comment  on  "Aperit  Syrtes",  £n.  I.  150),  b 
cause  unobstructed  either  by  the  g^oal  itself  or  by 
competing  ships;  that  part  of  the  sea  sciz.  which  forL'fc 
very  same  reason  is,  at  vers.  171,  called  *tuta\ 

S.  III. 
Cui  DOMus  ET  DiJLCES  NIDI.  —  "DuLCES,  propter  liberos." 
Wagner. 

Near,  but  not  exactly,  the  truth:  nidi  is  (metaphori- 
cally of  course)  the  ^liberV ;  the  young  themselves;  first 
because  otherwise  it  were  a  mere  repetition  of  domos; 
secondly,  because  it  is  used  in  this  sense  not  only  by 
other  writers ,  but  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere :  "  Queruli 
nidi",  Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  148.     "Nidis  loquacibus", i5«. 
XU.  475.  "Dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam",  Georg.  IV.  17. 
"Implumes  nidos",   Claud,  de  Tert.  Cons.  Honor,  Praef. 
vers.  5.     See  also  Nonius  Marcellus,  in  voc.     Thirdly, 
because  mention  of  the  young  is  required  to  complete  * 
and  vivify  the  picture,  and  render  the  dove's  extreme 
terror  natural. 

Statius*s 

—  **  Cui  circum  stag^na  Carysti 
Et  domus,  et  conjux,  et  amantcs  lltiora  uatl.** 

Theb.  VII.  718, 

is  nearly  parallel. 

MOX     AERE    laps  a    OUIETO    RADIT    iter  LIQUIDUM   CELEBES 

NEQUE    COMMOVET   ALAS    SIC    MNESTHEUS    &C.   

"Behold'st  thou  not  two  shapes  from    the  east  and  west 
Come  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest. 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all -sustaining  air. 
On  swift,  still  wings,  glide  down  the  atmosphere." 

Shelley,  I^omtth.  Unbound^  Act  L 
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220. 

ET  PRIMDM  IN   SCOT'ULO  LUCTANTEM   DESERIT   ALTO 
SERGESTUM   BREVIBUSOUE   VADIS 


copulus  dicitur  altus,  quia  navigantibus  o  mari  con- 
iCtus  ob  promincntiam  suam  tantac  magnitudinis  esse 
ebatur,  minime  vero  quia  suniniac  erat  altitiuHnis. 
Bvia  vada  sunt  loca  circa  scopuluni,  aqua  carentia, 
nultam  ostcndentia  arcnam.''  Jacob,  Quaesi.  Epic, 
t  prima^  I.  2. 

Both  explanations  are,  I  think,  erroneous;  the  former, 
because  the  rock,  according^  to  the  description  (vers. 
I  and  seq.),  did  not  rise  above  the  water  to  a  height 
ftU  entitling  it  to  the  appellation  'altus';  and  (p)  bo- 
se  the  height  (whether  greater  or  less)  of  the  rock 
>ve  the  water,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
striking  of  Sergcstus's  ship  (which  cannot  but  be 
iposed  to  have  been  aground  on  a  part  of  the  rock 
ich  was  below  the  water),  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
ced  by  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Virgil  (see  Comment 
.  U.  552)  thus  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the 
der  in  an  account,  not  of  the  rock,  but  of  the  ship's 
lition  on  it;  the  latter,  because  (a)  a  rock  situated 
the  deep  sea  (vers.  124  and  seq.)  was  not  likely  to 
e  been  surrounded  with  sandy  shallows;  (b)  because 
ock  so  surrounded  were  the  last  place  Eneas  would 
e  chosen  for  a  *meta';  {e)  because  such  surrounding 
Hows  must  necessarily  have  anticipated  and  prevented 
striking  of  the  ship  on  the  rock;  and  (d)  because, 
interpretation  being  admitted,  the  ship  must  liave 
n  aground  on  the  high  rock  and  on  the  sandy 
lilows  at  one  and  the  same  time,  quod  absurdum. 
lerefore  understand  alto  to  express  the  height  of  the 
k  (and  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  on  which  the 
)  was  impacted)  above  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
viBus  vADis  to  be  the  shallows  formed  by  that  same 
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part  of  the  rock  ("saxis  procurrentibus,"  vers.  204)  and 
the  \^ater.  Scopulo  alto  brevibusque  vadis  is  thus  t 
ordinary  Endiadys  for  'brevibus  vadis  altl  scopuli^  (con 
pare  "In  brevia  et  Syrtes,*'  i.  e.  in  hrevia  Sf/rtium^  i 
I.  115);  and  alto,  g^raphicaliy  opposed  to  brevibus,  e 
plains  how  it  happened  that  there  were  shallows 
the  deep  water. 


231. 

tios  succEsstJS  ALrr  possunt  quia  posse  VIDENTUR 


Heyne  and  common  opinion,  videntuH  sibi;  Servius  m 
Voss,  VIDENTUR  spectantibus.  I  agree  with  Heyne  ai 
common  opinion ,  and  believe  the  author's  meaning  to  In 
their  previous  success  renders  (hem  self-confident^  and  tkd 
setf'Confidence  renders  them  able^  Previous  success  am 
ability  are  thus  two  links  of  a  chain  of  thought,  conneelo 
together  by  the  intermediate  link,  self-confidence.  Th 
interpretation  of  Servius  and  Voss  {their  previous  swxm 
renders  them  self-confident,  and  the  confidence  tthwhA 
spectators  repose  in  them  renders  them  dble^)  cuts  A 
connecting  link  into  two  halves,  and  calling  one  of  A 
halves  self-confidence,  leaves  it  in  connexion  with  A 
left  hand  link,  and  calling  the  other  half  the  confidem 
reposed  in  them  by  the  spectators,  leaves  it  in  connexk 
with  the  right  hand  link;  and  thus  instead  of  giving  ^ 
the  three  mutually  connected  and  dependent  ideas,  p 
viaus  success,  self-confidence  and  ability,  presents  us  wi 
four  thoughts ,  of  which  the  two  former,  previous  sued 
and  self-confidence,  stand  wholly  separate  and  apart  frc 
the  two  latter,  the  confidence  of  the  spectators  and  oMtfl 
and  leaving  previous  success  and  self-confidence  witbo 
their  natural  and  expected  consequence,  ascribes  tl 
consequence  to  the  newly  introduced  cause,  the  confidem 
of  the  spectators* 
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It  is  painnil  to  observe  the  malicious  pleasure  with 
which  Voss   on   every   occasion  on  which  it  is  at  ail 
possible,  deals  Heyne  a  knock  on  the  head  eitlier  with 
tbe  awkward  cudgel   of  Servius   or  with  his    own  far 
more  redoubtable  fist.    The  present  occasion  is  one  of 
the  few  in  which  the  blow  is  not  accompanied  with  some 
«iich  insulting  expression  as,  "So  wurfeln  die  drci  Herm, 
Heyne,  Heumann   und  Bryant  uber  Virgil!"  (V.  138). 
••Albern!  wenn  man  die  Regeln  des  Versbaues  kennt" 
(UL  123).    "Ihr  heiligen  Musen!    Das    ohrzerreissende 
exstinxsti  tragt  epische  Wiirde!"  (IV.  682).     "Das  steht 
wohl  Heyne  an,  solche  Citate  zu  beekeln!"  (IV.  700). 
"Was  sagt  der  Verwirrte?"  (V.  183).    "Schon!  venie- 
bat  veniens."  (V.  373).  "DerScharfsinnige!"  (VI.  161). 
•*Der  feine  Sp5tter!"   (VI.  255).    "Diese  Erklarung  ist 
ihm  durch   die  Elfenbeinpforte  gekommen."    (VI.  895), 
uid  so  forth,  and  so  forth;  expressions  which  cannot 
Wl  to  remind  the  reader,  of  the  boastful  and  vituperative 
bnguage  with  which  a  Homeric  hero  delighted  to  second 
Us  assault  on  his  antagonist,  often  a  better  man  than 
Mmself.    It  is  indeed  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Voss 
should  have  descended  from  his  high  status  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  an  acute  critic,  and  a  poet  able,  as 
proved  by  his  famous  Idyl,  to  compete  even  with  Goethe 
touself,   to  these  unworthy  personalities;   directed  too 
^Sainst  a  man  distinguished  alike  for  his  immense  and 
^'toied  erudition,   and  for  the  temperate  and  becoming 
^guage  in  which  he  puts  forward  his  own  opinions  and 
^Ombats  the  opinions  of  others;  a  man  who  (his  Virgilian 
'^bors  alone  taken  into  account)  has  contributed  more  to 
^^  advancement  of  Classical  Literature  in  Europe  than 
^^Thaps  any  man  that  ever  lived.    The  errors  of  such  a 
"^^^n  (and  who  may  hope  to  discuss  without  error  the 
^^aning  of  almost  every  word  of  Virgil?)   are  at  least 
^^serving  of  lenity.    Servius ,  the  third  of  the  commen- 
^tors  of  whom  I  have  here  been  led  to  speak,  derives 
'^om  the  accident  of  his  having  lived  so  much  nearer  to 
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the  time  of  Virgil ,  a  double  advantage  over  tlie  other 
two;  viz.  a  vernacular  knowledge  of  the  language, 
access  to  sources  of  information  respecting  Virgil,  whici 
have  since  been  lost.    Notwithstanding  these  two  grea^^ 
advantages  Servius  (or  whoever  else  may  have  been  th 
author  of  the  commentaries  ascribed  to  Servius)   w 
owing  to  defects  in  himself,  infmitely  inferior  as  a  conr^. 
mentator  of  Virgil,   both  to  Voss  and  Heyne.      Totally 
destitute  of  poetical  sentiment,  and  stone-blind  to  Virgil^s 
fascinating  grace  and  elegance,  Servius  sees  nothing  in 
the  Eneis  but  a  mere  matter  of  fact  narrative,  such  as 
might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  an  Aratus  or  an  Avienus, 
and  writes  comments  on  it  which  bear  the  same  relation 
to  those  of  Heyne  and  Voss,  as  we  may  suppose  Cri- 
tiques upon  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,   written   some 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  master  of  a  village  gram- 
mar school  in  Yorkshire,  would  bear  to  those  of  Schlegr^l- 


244. 

TUM   SATXJS    ANCHISA    CUNCTIS  EX  MORE    VOCATIS 
VICTOREM   MAGNA   PRAECONIS    VOCE   CLOANTHUM 
DECLARAT    VIRIDIQUE   ADVELAT  TEMPORA  LAURO 

Eneas  in  declaring  Cloanthus  victorious,  acts  in  the  ca* 
pacity,  not  of  head  of  the  expedition  and  chief  of  tb^ 
army,  but  of  Agonotheta,  who,  having  given  the  gam(^» 
and  furnished  the  prizes  (see  vers.  66 — 70),  possessed 
the  right  of  declaring  the  victor,  and  of  regulating  aH 
matters  appertaining  to  the  contest.  This  right  of  d^ 
claring  the  victor  is  always  enumerated  among  the  pr^ 
rogatives  of  the  Christian  Agonotheta  by  the  Fathers  ot 
the  Church  when,  carrying  out  the  comparison  institute^ 
by  St  Paul  (1 .  Cor.  IX.  24)  between  the  Christian  cours* 
and  a  race  in  the  circus,  they  represent  Christ  as  tli^ 
Agonotheta  of  the  Christian  race:  "Ita  agnosces  ad  eun- 
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dem  agonothetani  pertinere  certaiiiinis  arbitrium,  qui  in- 
viiat  ad  praeinium/'  S.  Tertull.  de  fuga  in  persecutione, 
L  1.  "Proponit  agonotheta  praemium,  invitat  ad  cursura, 
teuet  in  manu  bravium/'  S.  Ui£ron.  Lib.  /.  adv.  Javi- 
nian.  c.  12. 


252. 

INTEXTCSQUE   PUER   FRONDOSA    REUIUS   IDA 
VELOCES   JACULO    CERVOS    CURSUQUE   FATICAT 
ACER    ANHELANTI   SIMIUS   QUEM    PRAEPES    AB   IDA 
SUBLIMEM   PEDIBUS   RAPUIT  JOVIS    ARMIGER   UlfCIS 


s.  I. 

Although  the  change   of  tense,  fatigat,  rapuit,  suffl* 
cientiy  points  out  a  change  of  picture  —  here^  in  this 
piciwe,    the   royal  hoy   is  hunting;   there ^  in  that  one^ 
Move's  bird  has  seized  and  carried  him  up  into  the  air  — 
^nd  although  such'  representations  on  the  same  work  of 
^I't  (whether  cloth ,  plate ,  or  porcelain)  of  distinct,  often 
successive,  acts,  are  sufficiently  common  and  notorious 
(^^vitness  the  sliields  of  Eneas  and  Acliilles,  the  wedding 
^Uilt  of  Thetis,  and  the  mantle  of  Jason)  yet  commen- 
tators have  not  been  wanting  to  accuse  Virgil  of  having 
"^^re  put  together  (sciz.  in  a  single  picture  or  view)  acts 
^^liich  could  not  by  possibility  be  performed  simultaneous- 
*V :  "Virgilius  dormitans  aliquando:  intextusque  puer  <fec., 
^bi  non  exputo,  quomodo  una  in  tabula  representatus 
^Uerit  Ganymedes  et  venationi  intentus,  ita  ut  ipsum  cur- 
^^ntem  videas,   et  idem   sublatus   in  aerem."    Wagner 
^f}uaest.  Virg.),      "Non  aliter  te  expedies  ex  his  tricis, 
^uam  fatendo,  bonum  Virgilium  hie  dormitasse."  Wagner, 
ill  Notis  ad  Virgil.  Heyn.  Let  this  palpable  error  (Uicitly 
Acknowledged  by  Wagner  himself  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.) 
teach  commentators  humility,  and  that  the  mote  is  some- 
times in  their  own  eyes. 
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S.  II. 
QuEM  PRAEPES  etc. —  The  commentators,  connecting  praepe^ 
with  AB  IDA,  and  displeased  with  the  recurrence  hereon 
the  same  termination  of  the  verse  as  at  vers.  252,  pn^ 
pose  to  read  in  place  of  praepes  ab  id  a,  either  *pra^ 
pes    ab   alto'    (Burmann   Jun.   ad   AnthoL  Lai.  Po^m 
p.   272)    or  'praepes    ab    aethra',    conjectured    l^-j 
Schrader,   Emendat.  p.  154,    and  actually  adopted  t>^ 
Brunck.    I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  em&n- 
dators  have  entirely  mistaken  the  sense,   and  that  the 
structure  is,  not  'praepes  ab  Ida',  but  'praepes  armig^er 
subiimem  rapuit  ab  Ida';  first,  because  I  do   not  else- 
where find  'praepes'  connected  with  *ab',  while  on  tlw 
contrary  the  connexion  of 'rapere'  with'ab'  is  ofusuai 
occurrence  (**agnum  ....  a  stabulis  rapuit  lupus".  En. 
K.  565;  "matris  ab  ubere  raptum".  En.  VII.  484);  and 
secondly,  because  we  obtain  thus,  and  thus  only,  the 
fine  picture  of  the   boy    in    the    talons    of  the  eagle 
high  in  the  air  above  the  mountain:  subumeu   ab  ij)a 

RAPUIT. 

The  word  'praepes'  itself  seems  to  me  to  be  neither 
flying  upwards  nor  flying  downwards^  but  flying  rapidlf 
forward y  right  ahead;  compare  Ausonius  {Epigr.  146), 
of  a  shorthand  writer: 


and  (Ibid): 


**Pucr  notariim  praepetum 
Sellers  minister,  advola;*' 

**  Sentire  lam  velox  mihi 
Vellem  dedisset  mens  mea, 
Quam  praepetis  dextrae  ftiga 
Tu  me  loquentom  praevcnia.*' 
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268. 

JAMQUE  ADEO   DONATI    OMNES   OPIBUSQUE    SUPERBI 
PUlflCEIS  IBANT  EVUfCTI   TEMPORA   TAENIIS 


SupKRBi  IBANT.  —  The  identical  phrase  is  preserved  in 
the  Italian:  *'Io  andrei  sempre  superbo  di  mostrarvi 
a  dlto."  Come  si  diviene  Pittore  (Translated  by  Gar 
from  the  Flemish  of  Constance). 

^  "Le  ornasti  il  crin,  che  ben  puote  ir'  superba 

Del  gran  flglio  la  madrc.'* 

Carlo  BoUari^  Fragment  by  Louisa  Grace  (in  the  Mo- 
nmerUi  del  Giardino  Puccini,  Pistoja,  1846). 

Taeniis.  —  See  Museo  Pio- Clementina^  Tom.  VI. 
Tab.  XII  and  XIII,  for  busts  of  Hercules  with  such 
Taeniae;  also  for  the  observations  of  Visconti  thereon. 


317. 

SmUL    ULTIMA   SIGNANT 


Compare .  Lucian  {Be  non  temere  credendo  calumniae) : 
^^JCixsL  yuQ  o  iisv  ayad'og  dQOfisvg  tijg  vanJitiyyog 
^^>8ti9  Hatax€6ov67ig  [lovov  xov  xgo6a  €g)uii€vog  tuu 
'^cKvoucy  vnoxBivag  nqog  to  XBQiia." 


323. 

EURYALUMQUE  HELYMUS  SEQUITUR  QUO  DEINDE  SUB  IPSO 
ECCE   VOLAT   CALCEMQUE  TERIT  JAM   CALCE   DIORES 
INCUMBENS  HUMERO   SPATIA   ET   SI   PLURA   SUPERSINT 
TRANSEAT  ELAPSUS  PRIOR  AMBIGUUMQUE   RELINQUAT 


S.  L 
^ALCEMQUE  TERIT  JAM  CALCE.  —  The  Virgllian  student  who 
■^ppens  to  be  familiar  with  the  very  common  and  even 


iST 
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vulgar  use  in  Englisli,  of  the  word  Mieel'  for  the  won 
*foot'  (see  Launcelot  Gobbo,  in  The  MerdiatU  of  Venid 
II.  2)  will  smile  at  the  coil  which  the  coiumentator^ 
have  made  about  these  words.  The  "  valde  dura  ratio  '' 
(Heyne)  which  Burmann  follows,  occupies  nearly  aa 
entire  column  of  his  quarto  page ,  and  Peerlkamp  havii^ 
ingenuously  confessed  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  Diores  could  with  his  heel  have  trod  upon  the  1.^  j 
heel  of  Helymus,  who  was  before  him,  proceeds  with  I  -^ 
the  most  sober  sadness  to  aver  that  he  trod  on  \m 
with  his  toes:  "Intelleetu  difficile  est,  quomodo  Diores 
calce  calcem  Helymi  triverit.  Trivit  calcem  Helymi  IjTjg 
digitis  pedis."  In  support  of  which  incontrovertible  1-^ 
proposition,  the  matter-of-fact  commentator  has  un-  l^^ 
accountably  omitted  to  quote  the  matter-of-fact  poet:      |.j^^ 

—  "lustat  non  segnins  acer  ■   -- 

Hespcros,  ac  prima  slringit  vestigia  planta  f^.  ^ 

Progressac  calcis."  Il:  Ij 

SiL.   ITAL.    XVI.   491.  j-ijjj. 

Poets,  beware  how  ye  use  figures  of  speech;  they 
are  dangerous,  and  will  infallibly  cut  your  fingers. 
What  will  not  future  commentators  say  of  Thomson's 

''These  as  they  roll,  almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God?*' 


What  has  not  been  already  said  of  "This  is  my  body; 
this  is  my  blood"?  what  millions  of  human  lives  have 
not  been  sacrificed  to  that  one  figure?  From  henc*5- 
forward  for  ever  let  no  fugitive  presume  to  take  ^^  Vyc 
his  heels,  far  less  fly;  let  no  maiden,  if  she  be  wis^  |mi 
bestow  her  hand  on  her  lover;  or  should  she  t>c  j  ^j 
content  to  do  with  one  hand  for  the  rest  of  her  lif^ 
let  her  at  least  not  part  with  her  heart;  for  ho^ 
exist  one  single  day  without  the  central  organ  of  tJ^^ 
circulation,  indispensable  every  moment  for  forwardir»» 
a  fresh  supply  of  arterial  blood  through  the  arteries,  af^^ 
receiving  the  old  worn-out  blood  back  from  the  veio^^ 
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S.  11. 

bcuMBENS  iiuMERO.  —  St.  Augustin  has  made  a  very 
happy  figurative  application  of  this  idea:  ''£t  ecce  tu 
imminens  dorso  t'ugitivorum  tuorum  Deus  ultionum,  et 
fOD8  miserlcordiarum  siniul."    (kmfess.  IV.  7. 

S.  III. 
Ambiguumoue  relinquat.  —  **Ambiguumoue  Hcinsius  con- 
sensu librorum  recepit,  quod  ct  pars  Pierianorum  habe- 
bat;  ratio  tamen  et  res  respuit.  Nam  si  transiisset  so- 
dum,  res  non  ambigua  jam  fuisset,  uter  prior  csset. 
Venus  alii  cditi  et  scrip ti  'ambiguumve'."   Heyne. 

The  fault  is  not  in  the  manuscripts,  but  in  Heyne  who 
did  not  understand  them.  Ambiguum  relinquat  is  not  a 
separate  event,  a  second  possible  consequence  of  the 
premiss  spatia  si  plura  supersint,  such  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  consequences  being,  first,  mere  triflnig  and  little- 
ness, and  secondly,  not  according  to  Virgifs  usual  me- 
(bod;  but  it  is,  according  to  Virgil's  usual  method,  a 
heightening  (Sieigerung)  of  the  single  consequence: 
6wire$  fvauld  not  only  pass  Helymm  by,  transeat  elapsus 
wuoR,  but  leave  him  completely  behind  —  distance 
tei,  relinquat;  'rclinqui'  being,  as  clearly  appears  from 
Statius,  Theb.  VI.  344  and  309: 

—  "Par  et  concordia  voti, 
Vincere  vel  solo  cupiunt  a  fralrc   reliiiqui.'* 

—  "Stupucre  relicta 
Nubila,  certantes  Eurique  Notique  sequuntur.** 

*e  proper,  technical  term  for  being  left  completely 
^^hind,  distanced  in  the  race. 

Ambiguum  —  not  that  would  be  ambiguous  when  so 
^'^ely  left  behind  and  distanced  in  the  supposed  longer 
^^i  but  that  is  now  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
^^ce  ambiguous;  to  whom  Diores  has  come  so  very  close^ 
^  to  render  him  {Helymm)  ambiguous;  i.  e.  doubtful 
•*fcA  is  actually  foremost  —  actually  the  winner.  See 
^  Statius's  description  of  the  discus -throwing,  the  dis- 
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tinction  made  by  him  between  overpassing  by  so  sma 
a  space  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  one  has  actuall 
passed  by  or  only  come  up  to  (Statius^s  ''dubia  junctai 
meta;''  Virgirs  ambiguum),  and  quite  distancing  ai 
leaving  behind,  (Statius's  'Monge  super  aemuia  sign 
consedit;"  Virgil's  relinqu at)  : 

—  "Nee  dubia  junctave  Menesthea  victum 

Transabiit  mcta:  lon^^e  super  aernnla  signa 

CoQsedit." 

Theb,  VI.  712. 

Ambiguum  thus  becomes  the  descriptive  predicate  so  often 
(I  may  say  always  where  possible)  used  by  Virgil  instead 
of  the  personal  pronoun  of  prose  and  prosaic  poets. 

Wagner  {Qmesi.  Virg.  XXXVI.  1),  although  adoptian 
Heyne's  reading  *ve',  denies  the  correctness  of  Heyne's 
statement:  '^'Ambiguumve  relinquat'.  Sic  Codices 
Heins.,  non,  ut  Heynius  refert,  ambiguumque.*'  In  this 
observation  as  in  so  many  others  Wagner  is  verbally 
correct,  but,  as  appears  to  me  at  least,  substantially 
wrong.  Heinsius  does  indeed  say  (see  his  note  in  Bar- 
mann),  '^'Ambiguumve'  codices  nostri  omnes",  and  his 
Leyden  Edition  of  1671  has  'ambiguumve',  but  both 
appear  to  have  been  accidental  (perhaps  typographical) 
errors;  for  first,  his  Utrecht  ESition  of  1704  has  amm- 
guumque;  and  secondly,  the  general,  almost  the  universalf 
reading  of  the  MSS.  is  actually  ambiguumque,  as  1  think 
I  may  safely  state  on  my  own  experience,  having  found 
that  reading  in  every  one  of  eight  MSS.  which  I  consulted 
expressly  concerning  this  passage,  one  of  those  eigU 
being  the  Gudian,  the  very  MS.  on  which,  above  all 
others,  Heinsius  was  accustomed  to  rely.  The  other 
seven  MSS.  consulted  by  me,  and  in  every  one  of  which 
I  found  ambiguumque,  were  Nos.  115,  116  and  117  io 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  the  Kloster-Neuburg,  the 
two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden.  1  have  also  found  ambi- 
GuuMouE  both  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475  and  in  Rob. 
Stephens;  it  is  also  the  reading  of  La  Cerda  and  Bumuum; 
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and  Bersmann,  thoiig:li  himself  adopting  *ambiguiimve', 
informs  us  that  AMiUGuuMc>L'E  is  the  reading  of  his  MS. 
Ambiguumque  is  also  (see  Foggini)  the  reading  of  the  Me- 
dicean.  H.  Stephens  defends  *ambiguumve'  in  a  long, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  entirely  erroneous  disputation, 
and  this  reading  has  been  adopted  by  D.  Heinsius. 


334. 

NOJi  TAMEN  EURYALI    NON    ILLE    OfiLITUS  AMORUM 


For  some  just  remarks  on  Virgil's  frequent  use  of  the 
negation  ("Ics  tours  negatifs")  see  Chateaubriand,  Genie 
^  ChrisUanisme,  II.  2.  10. 


355. 

PRIMAM  MERUI  QUI   LAUDE   CORONAM 
NI   ME  QUAE  SALIUM   FORTUNA    INIMICA   TULISSET 


**Me  a  primo  praemio  abstulisset,  abduxisset."  Heyne. 
"Ferre  h.  I.  lusum  fortunac  signiflcat."  Wagner. 

I  dissent  from  both  explications,  and  think  *ferrc'  is 
Wed  here,  exactly  as  in  En.  II.  600  ("Jam  flammae  tu- 
terinl")  and  En.  IV.  679  ("Idem  ambas  fcrro  dolor,  at- 
Qtte  eadeni  hora  tulissct"),  in  the  sense  of  the  common 
ftiglish  expressions,  make  away  with,  make  short  work 
^f;  settle;  finish;  undo  ^c.  For  a  similar  use  of  the 
*anie  word  see  (jFw.  II.  554): 

—  *'Hic  exitns  illnm 
Sorlo  tnlil." 
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387. 

HIC   GRAVIS  ENTELLUM    DICTIS    CASTIGAT    ACESTE9 


"Gravis,  der  Wiirdigc.  Ein  Tadel,  der  von  einem  *x'i 
gravis'  ausgelit,  hat  wcit  melir  Gewicht,  als  einc  *grav^i 
castigatio  hominis  alicujus':  darum  ist  der  hier  gewalilt 
Ausdruck  starker  als  wenn  cs  hiesse,  *graviter  castigat  *J 
Ladcwig. 

This  observation,  abstractedly  correct,  is  misplaced 
here.  The  construction  is,  not  'gravis  Acestes- castigat 
Enlellum  dictis',  but  *Acestes  castigat  Entellum  gravis 
dictis',  i.  e.  gravihm  dicUs;  compare  (vers.  274)  "Gravis 
ictu,"  i.  e.  gravi  ictu,  and  see  Comments  En,  I.  294;  V. 
1  (S.  II.);  IV.  504. 


391. 

tJBI   NUNC   NOBIS   DEUS   ILLE   HAGISTER 
NEQUIDQUAM   MEMORATUS  ERYX 


"Ubi  nunc  est  ilia  gloria,  quod  magistro  usus  es  Eryce,   \ 
quem  olim  nobis  jaclabas?"    Wagner,   Vrrg.  Br.  En. 

I  think  however  that  the  structure  is,  not  'memora- 
tus  nobis',  but  *ubi  nunc  nobis  dcus  ille  Eryx,  nequid- 
quam  memoratus  magister';  nobis  being  the  dative  ethic, 
and  MAGISTER  NEQUIDQUAM  MEMORATUS  a  parenthetic  clause: 
fvfiere  now  is  thai  God  of  ours  Eryx ,  vainly  vaunted  of 
by  thee  (or  perhaps  even  hy  us)  as  thy  teacher?  Both 
the  sense  and  the  structure  are  rendered  perfectly  plaits 
by  two  commas,  one  placed  after  ille,  the  other  after 

MEMORATUS. 

Exactly  similar  to  nobis  in  our  text  is  *vobis',  vers.  646- 

**Non  Beroe  vobis,  non  haec  Rhoeteia,  matres, 
Est  Dorycli  conjux." 
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400. 

HEl-   DONA   MOROR 


"Plaiuum  non  moror." 

AusoN.  Chilam.  10. 


466. 

f 

HON   VIRES   ALIAS    ( ONVERSAO^E   NUMINA   SENTIS 
CEDE   DEO 


lEEs  ALIAS,  quain  putavcras  hujus  horn'mis  cssc»  h.  e. 
jnajores."  Hcyne. 
(RES  ALIAS,  dcs  EntcIIus/'  Ladewig:. 
IRES  ALIAS,  sciz.  tibi  esse  quam  ante/"  Voss. 
Neither  interpretation  pleases  me.  I  think  tlie  nieaninf; 
leclared  by  the  immediately  added  conversa  numina, 
E  DEO,  to  be  Do  you  not  perceive  that  the  stretigth 
mt  which  you  are  contending^  is  not  that  of  EntetluSy 
VIRES  alias,  quite  different  strength ^  anotJicr  or  se- 
i  strength,  viz.  that  of  the  Gods.  To  have  said  to 
es:  "Do  you  not  perceive  that  the  slrengtli  of  Entei- 
is  quite  different  (either  from  what  it  had  been  before, 
from  yours,  i.  e.  greater  than  yours),''  or  "Do  you 
perceive  that  your  own  stren^^th  is  less  than  it  was 
)re,"  had  been  to  reprove,  not  to  comfort  and  soothe 
("mulcens  dictis,"  v.  464). 


481. 

'TERNITOR   EXANIMISQUE  TREMENS   PROCUMBIT  HUMI   BOS 

a  mere  poetical  exaggeration;  a  similar  feat  being 
rded  of  Caesar  Borgia:   "Der  schonstc  Mann;    so 
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stark,  duss  er  ini  Stiergcfechl  den  Kopf  des  Stiers  au, 
einen  Schla^j  heruntcrhieb."  Ranke,  Die  Romischen  Pdpst  .: 
B.  1.  c.  2. 


487. 

INGENTIQUE    MANU   MALUM   DE   NAVE   SERESTI 
ERIGIT 


"Magna  multitudine.''    Servius. 

I  think  not;  first,  because  the  erection  of  the  n:^^ 
would  not  require  a  great  body  of  persons,  still  lessjj 
very  greaty  which  is  the  signification  of  ingenti  place*/ 
first  word  in  the  verse;  see  Comni.  Etu  II.  246.   Second/j; 
because  not  only  is  the  epithet  *ingcns'  elsewhere  ap- 
plied  to  the  person  of  Eneas  {En,  VI.  413),  but  Eneas 
is  specially  declared  to  have  worked  with  his  own  hands 
at  the  foiling  of  trees,  and  such  like  labor;  see  En,  VI.  18i 

Compare  Statius,  Theh.  VI.  701: 

*'Illa  manu  magna,  et  multum  felicior  exit, 
Nee  partem  exiguam  Circi  traiisvecla  quievit." 


517. 

DECIDIT  EXANIMIS    VITAM^UE.  RELIQUIT   IN   ASTRIS 

ExANiMis,  not  lifeless  y  for  then  vitXm  reliquit  becomes 
tautologous;  but  wiihout  sense  and  volition  ^  either  froi» 
the  physical,  or  (see  "audiit  exanirais,"  En,  IV.  672; 
"  exanimes  magistri ,"  En.  V.  669)  from  the  mental,  eff^^ 
of  the  wound,  or,  as  is  most  likely,  from  both  united* 
For  a  remarkable  instance  of  *exanimis'  used,  by  ^ 
equivoque,  in  these  its  two  difTerent  senses  at  once,  ^^ 
Seneca,  Troad.  604: 

^^Datusque  ttunuio  debita  exauimiB  tullt.*' 
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In  order  that  Andromache  may  be  able  to  swear  these 
words  with  a  safe  conscience,  ^exanimis'  must  mean  in 
her  own  mind  no  more  than  frighletied  almost  to  deaths 
whilsl  in  Ulysses'  ears  it  means,  as  she  intends  it  should 
mean,  actually  dead. 


522. 

HIC   OCULIS   SUBITUM   OBJICITUR    MAGNOQUE   FUTURUM 
AUGURIO  MONSTRUM  DOCUIT   POST  EXITUS  INGENS 
SERAQUE   TERRIFICI   CECINERUNT  OMINA   VATES 
IfAHQUE    VOLANS   UQUIDIS   IN   NUDIBUS   ARSIT  ARUNUO 
SIGNAVITQUE  VIAM   FLAMMIS   TENUESQUE  RECESSIT 
CONSUMTA  IN    VENTOS 


S.   I. 

Hic  ocuws  ifec.  —  Our  author  meaning  to  express,  not 
*fci/  the  object  now  presented  to  the  eyes  was  held  by  the 
Mual  beholders  to  be  monstrous,  but  that  an  object  was 
^w  presented  to  the  eyes  which  was  afterwards  (i.  e.  by 
future  generations)  looked  upon  as  monstrous ,  says,  not 
*hic  oculis  monstrum  objicitur,  magnoque  futuruui  augu- 

'^O',    but  HIC   OCULIS   OBJICITUR   MAGNOQUE  FUTURUM   AUGURIO 

*onstrum;  the  latter  being  tantamount  to  *hw  oculis  ob- 
i^citur  id  quod  apud  posteros  erit  (vel  a  posteris  ext'sti- 
^t^itur  fuisse)  monstrum  augurio  magno\ 

DocuiT,  —  sciz.  id  verum  fuisse  monstrum  et  mali 
<^iiiinis,  quod  a  parentibus  falso  acceptum  erat  veluti  boni 
^naiais. 

SeRAQUE     TERRIFICI     CECINERUNT    OMINA    VATES.    —   TllC 

^mens  which  the  seers  afterwards  drew  from  the  object 
^oyf  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Trojans,  were  sera, 
^e;  or  more  strictly,  too  late  (**  Serum  dicitur  quidquid 
tordius  fit,  quam  solet,  decet,  exspectatur,  mctuitur'*  — 
^©sner),  because  not  drawn  until  after  the  seers  had  been 
*^^^ht  by  the  event:  docuit  post  exitus  ingens.  That 
^®  «eers  here  spoken  of  are  not   contemporary,    but 
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future  seers  prophesying  after  the  event,  and  therefc 
that  Wagner's  explanation  ("Vales,  omen  illud  interpi 
tantes,  aliquanto  post  gravi  cum  rerum  conversio 
eventurum  canebant")  is  incorrect,  is  proved,  first, 
the  position  of  monstrum  after  objicitur  and  futur 
(see  above);  secondly,  by  the  word  futurum  itse 
thirdly,  by  docuit  post  exitus  ingens,  of  wliich  seraq 
terrifici  cecinerunt  omina  vates  is  plainly  no  more  th 
the  complement;  and  fourthly,  by  the  proper  force 
SERA,  pointed  out  above.  Compare  in  Statius  the  simil 
portent  of  an  arrow  returning  and  failing  beside  t 
quiver,  and  the  total  ignorance  at  the  time  of  the  natt 
of  the  portendment: 

"Quia  flucrc  occultis  rerum  negcl  omina  caiisis? 
Fata  patent  homini:  piget  inservare,  perilque 
Venturi  promissa  tides.     Sic  omina  casum 
Fccimus,  et  vires  auxit  Fdrtuna  uocendi. 
Campum  emensa  brevi  fatalis  ab  arborc  tacta, 
Horreudum  visu,  per  quas  modo  fugerat  auras, 
Venit  arundo  retro,  versumque  a  fine  tenorem 
Pertulit,  et  notae  juxta  ruit  era  pliaretrae. 
Multa  duces  eiTore  serunt:  hi  nubila,  et  altos 
Owurrissc  Notos:  adverso  roboris  ictu 
Tela  repulsa  alii.    Penitus  latet  exitus  ingens, 
Monstratumque  nefas:  uni  remeabile  beiium, 
Et  trisies  domino  spoudebat  arundo  recursus." 

Theh.  VI.  934. 
S.  II. 

SiGNAViTQUE  viAM  FLAMMis  (Complementary  of  arsit) 
thrown  in  parenthetically  between   the  strictly  coherii 
clauses  namque  volans  li^uidis  in-nubibus  arsit  arcku 
and  TENUEsguE  recessit  consumta  in  ventos.     Compa 
Comments  En.  II.  148,  695;  III.  571;  IV.  483. 

LiQUiDis  IN  NUBiBus.  —  The  commentators,  perha] 
understanding  liquidis  to  mean  liquid,  and  knowing  th 
clouds  could  not  be  liquid,  Inform  us  that  in  this  pia^ 
Virgil  uses  'nubes'  to  express  the  air:  "Nubes  pro  ae 
posuit;  nubes  enim  liquidae  esse  non  possunt."  Servia 
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"Liomois  m  nubibus:  in  »iere  puro."  ForI)ij?:er.  The 
error  is  double;  nvbibus  is  not  ^aer\  hut  simply,  as 
always  elsewhere,  clouds;  and  tjquidis,  not  liquid  (in 
the  present  vernacular  sense  of  that  word),  but  simply, 
and  as,  I  believe,  always  in  Virgil  and  the  writers  of 
pure  latinity,  clear ^  untroubled;  i.  e.  the  reverse  of 
muddy  or  troubled;  ex.  gr.  Eclog.  II.  59: 

-^  "Floribus  ausiriim 
Perditus,   et  Hquidis  inimisi  foutibiis  apros;" 

where  Servius  (Dan.):  "Qui  puros  fontes,  coenosos  efTi- 
ciant."  And  Cato,  de  Re  Buslica,  LXXIIL:  "Per  aesta- 
tem  boves  aquam  bonam  et  liquidani  bibant  semper  cu- 
rato:  ut  valeant,  refert." 

And  so  in  our  text,  liouidis  nubibus;  the  clouds ,  not 
turbid  as  in  bad  or  wintry  weather,  but  deary  seretiCy 
ond  untroubled  as  in  the  fine  weather  of  summer.  In  this 
its  proper  sense  of  clear ^  untroubled y  we  find  Miquidus' 
applied  by  Virgil  to  a  great  variety  of  objects;  amongst 
oUiers,  to  oil,  Georff.  II.  466;  to  fire.  Eel.  VI.  33;  to 
summer,  Georg.  IV.  59;  to  the  night,  En,  X.  272,  and 
even  to  the  cawing  of  a  crow  when  less  *rauca'  than 
wsual;  among  which  applications  of  the  word  the  third 
^d  fourth  are  very  similar  to  that  in  our  text. 


545—602. 

AT   PATER   AENEAS  <tC. 


5.  I. 
'^e  examination  in  detail  of  the  several  parts  into  which 
*is  account  of  the  Trojanum  aginen  is,  as  it  were,  natur- 
%  divisible,  will  not  only  facilitate  its  comprehension 
^  a  whole,  but  place  its  perfect  beauty  in  a  clearer 
%ht.  First,  and  according  to  our  author's  almost  in- 
^^Hable  method,  there  is  the  general  outline  or  sketch 
f^ntained  on  this  occasion  in  tlie  message  to  Ascanius, 
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w,  548 — 551),  which,  raising  and  preparing  our  exp© 
tation,"  informs  us  almost  with  the  precision  of  a  pn 
gramme,  that  Ascanius  Is  about  to  present  a  LuduSy  1 
which  he  will  perform  a  principal  part  himself,  an 
which  will  consist  of  the  evolutions  of  a  troop  of  boj 
mounted  on  horseback,  divided  into  turms  and  armei 
Secondly,  (vv.  553—555)  the  spectacle  commences  in 
mediately;  the  boys  mounted  on  bitted  horses  parad 
in  brilliant  array  before  their  parents,  and  are  receive 
by  the  assembled  multitude  with  loud  and  wonderic 
approbation.  Thirdly,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  tin 
during  which  the  boys  make  the  circuit  of  the  spectator 
to  give  (without  interruption  to  the  action)  a  descriptic 
(vv,  556 — 574)  of  their  equipment  and  array.    This  d 
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scription  is  (a)  general;  all  have  their  hair  cut  sho 
or  in  a  circular  crop  (see  $•  I-  below) ;  all  bear  two  comi 
lances,  some  quivers  besides;  all  wear  the  torques^ 
circlet  of  twisted  gold  resting  on  the  upper  part  of  tli 
breast  and  surrounding  the  neck  (see  $.  VI.  below);  an 
the  whole  agmen  consists  of  three  turms,  not  unite 
into  one  body  (as  with  us  several  companies  into  oc 
regiment),  but,  as  the  poet  is  particularly  careful  1 
explain  {v.  562,  see  §.  Vll.  below) ,  separate  and  distin< 
from  each  other,  and  each  under  its  own  independci 
leader;  and  (^)  particular,  each  leader  being  describe 
(1)  by  name,  (2)  (with  the  exception  of  Ascanius  i 
whose  case  such  particularisation  was  unnecessary)  b 
family,  and  (3)  two  of  them  by  their  horses,  the  breec 
of  which,  and  in  one  case  even  the  very  color  is  spec 
fied.  P'ourthly,  the  description  of  the  equipments  afi 
array  being  finished,  the  poet  returns  to  the  suspend€ 
narrative,  and  taking  it  up  at  the  very  link  where  1 
had  dropped  it  (sciz.  trinacriae  mirata  fremit  trojae(^i 
juvENTus,  V.  555,  words  which  are  almost  repeated  i 
ExciPiuNT  PLAUsu  PAviDos  ctc. ,  V.  575),  gocs  On  to  sa 
that  the  young  men  (equipped  and  divided  into  thr€ 
turms   as   described) ,   having  made   the   circuit   of  tb 
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ftieatrc  amid  the  applauses  of  the  spectators ,  receive  the 
signal  from  Epytides  to  begin   their  evolutions.    Fifthly, 
(w.  580 — 582)  the   first  evolution:    each  half  of  each 
tumi  turns  round  and   trots  off  from  its  corresponding 
half  (as  far  sciz.  as  the  limits  of  the  theatre  permit),  and 
flien  at  the  word  of  command  faces  about,  and  charges 
it;  i.  e.  each  half  (or  choir  of  six)  charges  its  own  cor- 
responding, but  now  widely  separated  (*  deductum ') ,  half 
or  choir  of  six  (see  $.  X.  below).    Sixthly,  (vv.  583—587) 
tiie  succeeding  evolutions,  and  the  whole  sham  battle. 
Seventhly,  (tw.  588 — 595)  two  comparisons;  (a)  the  tracks 
of  their  courses   are  as   intricate,    and    impossible  to 
foJJow,  as  the  mazes  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth;   (b)  the 
•^oys  themselves  as  beautiful  in  their  forms,  as  glancing 
Wid  brilliant  (in  their  equipment),   as  swift,    agile,  and 
Si^ceful  in  their  motions,   as  dolphins  sporting   in    the 
Carpathian  or  Libyan  waters  (see  $.  XIl.  below). 

Perhaps  never  was  so  complicated  object  presented 
to  the  mind's  eye  with  so  much  clearness,  precision, 
<^d  brevity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  ease 
And  sweetness.  We  are  lost  in  double  admiration;  on 
file  one  hand  of  the  Indus  itself,  of  the  youtliful  beauty 
•nd  dazzling  array  of  the  performers,  of  their  intricate 
&nd  rapid,  but  distinct  and  unconfused,  movements;  on 
*he  other,  of  the  iucidus  ordo,  the  perfect  and  transparent 
clearness,  grace,  and  fluency  of  the  description.  Or 
'^ther,  our  double  admiration  is  one  and  undivided,  we 
M'e  unable  to  separate  the  poet  from  the  perfonners, 
*he  description  from  the  thing  described.  It  is  not#a 
narrative,  but  a  fact;  not  a  picture,  but  a  real  object; 
so  perfectly  from  beguining  to  end  does  every  word, 
every  pencil  stroke,  blend  and  identify  itself  with  the 
thing  represented.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  Litdus  Troja 
"^  a  relative,  as  well  as  an  intrinsic,  excellence;  is  not 
^»»'y  beautiful  in  itself,  but  {a)  beautiful  in  its  novelty: 
*  Hew  species  of  entertainment,  the  invention  (see 
^-   XlU.  below)  of  the  son  of  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
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dition,  and  now  enacted  for  the  first  time,  under  hi^ 
(Twn  immediate  direction,  himself  taking  a  principal  part 
(p)  beautiful  in  its  sudden  and  unexpected  exhibition  (se*««i 
f.  II.  below);   and   (r)  beautiful  in  its  position   at  tl^ 
close  of  the  other  games.    Those  other  games  had  be^^ 
of  a  grave  and  serious  description;  -there  was  in  eao^ 
of  them  a  contention;  a  greater  or  less  intermixture  cV 
bad  passions;   there  was  boasting  and  rivalry,  victory 
and  defeat,  misfortune  or  evil  omen,  and  well  nigh  death 
itself.    Here  on  the  contrary  the   contention    was  oniy 
simulated;  there  was  no  angry,  sullen,  or  disappointed 
combatant,  no  victory  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  a 
friend's  or   companion's  defeat;   all   were  in    harmony, 
sporting  like  dolphins  through  the  waves;    to  the  per- 
formers,  no   less   than   the  spectators,   it   was  a  real 
Indus.    With  the  greatest  propriety  therefore,  and  at- 
tention to  contrast,  was  the  Ludus  Troja  placed  at  the 
end  of  all  the  other  games;  in  which  position,  like  the 
afterpiece  of  our  theatre,  it  tended   by  its  gaiety,  live- 
liness, and  innocence,  to  obliterate  any  painful  impres- 
sions which  the  more  serious  character  of  the  precedioS 
pieces   might  have  left  upon  the  mind,   and  to  put  all 
parties  concerned,  whether  actors  or  spectators,  ip har- 
mony and  good  humor  with  themselves  and  with  each 
other.    Further  still;  this  concluding  game,  beautiful  in 
itself,  beautiful   in   its   novelty,   unexpected   exhibition, 
and  contrast,  had  besides  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  eyes 
of  those  for  whom  our  author  wrote,  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity and  gentry;  whom  it  reminded,  not  only  of  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  some  instances  of  the  in- 
dividual founders  of  their  families,   but  of  the  perfor- 
mances  of   their   own   children    in    this  very   ludus  as 
reinstituted  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  43).    Lastly,  and 
perhaps  not  of  least  importance  to   the  poet,  the  de- 
scription could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  Augustus  him- 
self, not  merely  as  commemorative  of  the  first  begin- 
nings of  that  power  wliirh  he  now  wielded  coextensive 
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with  tlie  world  itself,  and  of  the  cradle  of  his  own 
Julian,  heaven -descended  race,  but  especially  as  aiTord- 
ing  testimony  likely  to  endure  for  ever,  with  v/hixi pittas 
towards  the  Gods,  the  Romans,  and  his  own  family, 
he  had  reuistituted  the  ancient,  hereditary  game,  perfect 
io  every  the  most  minute  point  and  particular,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  be,  the  poet  having,  with  the  art  of  a  prophet 
prophesying  after  the  event,  formed  the  plan  and  drawn 
the  picture  of  the  ancient  game  on  the  model  of  the 
reinstituted  one. 

With  Virgil's  description  of  the  Ludus  Troja  com- 
pare the  account  given  by  Apulelus  {,3Mam.  X.  29)  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance:  **Puelli  |)uellact|ue  virenti  florentes 
aetatula,  forma  consjiicui,  vesle  nltidi,  incessu  gestuosi, 
Graccanicam  saltaiites  Pyrrhicam,  dispositis  ordinationi- 
bus,  decoros  ambitus  inerrabant,  nunc  in  orbe  rotarum 
flexuosi,  nunc  in  obliquam  seriem  coimexi,  el  in  quadra- 
to  patorem  cuneati,  et  in  catcrvae  dissidium  separati. 
-^t  ubi  discursus  reciproci  multimodas  ambages  tubae 
tcrminalis  cantus  explicuit"  etc.  Compare  also  Claudian^s 
^'^y  happy  imitation,  if  indeed  it  be  imitation,  of  the 
Ptosage  before  us: 

**Cum  vcclaris  o»|iio,  siniulna-aqinj  Murlia  Imlis, 
Qiiis  iiiolles  simiare  iiii^iw,  quis  iciidcie  i-oiilum 
Acrior,  aui  subiiob  niclior  lle\isj»o  ivt  iiiaiis"^" 

Dc  Quart.  Consul.   Honor,  v.  539. 

And  the  same  authors  elaborate  descri|>tion  of  the 
l^rrhic  dance,  in  his  Vanetj.  de  sext.  consul.  Honor. 
f'  621  and  seq. 

^.  11. 

At  patek  af.nlas   nondlm   ckktamine  misso  Ac.  —  The 

following  considerations  leave  no  doubt  on  njy  mind  that 

this  exhibition  of  the  Trojanum  agmcn  was  presented  by 

tineas    to  the  assembly  unexpectedly   and  by  surprise. 

First,    no  such   exhibition   wjis  mentioned,    or  even  so 

much  as  alluded  to,  l)y  Kneas  in  his  enumeration  (r.  66 

and  seq.)  of  tlie  contests  about  to  be  enacted.    Secondly, 
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whilst  the  words  connectinjj  the  accounts  of  the  other- 
contests  plainly  intimate  that  ail  those  contests  succeede<lt 
each  otiier  in  regular,  expected  succession  ("Hoc  piu^ 
Aeneas  inisso  certaniine  tendit,"  v.  286;  "Post,  ubi  con^ 
fecti  cursus,  et  dona  peregit;  Nunc,  si  cui"  <fec.,  v.  36^ 
♦*Protenus  Aeneas  celeri  certare  sagitta  Invitat,"  v.  485  ^ 
there  is  not  only  no  sue!)  conjunction  of  this  contest  ^^ 
the  preceding,  but  the  disjunction  plainly  marks  the  coij. 
trast,  the  transition  to  something  new,  of  a  totally  dif. 
ferent  kind,  or  out  of  the  regular  order.     Thirdly,   no 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  message  was  sent  to 
Ascanius  secretly  (fu>am  ad  amiem)  and  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  arrow-shooting  (njnim  m  iertamine  misso; 
see  $.  111.  below),  if  it  were  not  that  the  assembly  might 
be  surprised  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  a  new  *  ccrtamen '  at  the  very  moment  they  supposed 
the  amusements  of  the  day  to  be  concluded.  Fourdily,  the 
wonder  of   the   assembly  at  the  unexpected  sight  is 
actually  expressed  by  the  word  mirata  (v.  555).    Fifthly, 
it  was  usual  for  exhibitors  of  games  thus  to  surprise  the 
people  with  something  unexpected ;  compare  Pliny,  Pmeg. 
33:  "Quam  deinde  in  edendo  (spectaculo  sciz.)  liberali- 
tatem,  quam  justitiam  exhibuit,   oumi  affectione  aut  in- 
tactus,  aut  major.    lmi)ctratum  est,  <iuod  postulabatur; 
oblatum,    quod    non    postulabatur.    Inslitit  ultro,  et  ut 
concupisceremus  admonult;   ac  sic  quoque  plura  inopi' 
nata,    plura    subita."      Sixthly,    thus   understood,  the 
beautiful  description  becomes  still  more  beautiful. 

^.  Ul. 

NONDUM   CERTAMINE    MlSso    <fcc.     —     "  CeRTAMINE    MISSO  ,    U* 

aycDv,  pro  certantium  ac  spectantium  turba  dimissa.     S^ 
et  pedestri  scrmone  fere  sic:  ut  apud  Cicer.   "ante  l^" 
dorum  missionem,"  Lib.    V.  ad  Diw  12."     Heyne. 
<* Certantium   ac   spectantium  turba  dimissa."      Wagne^* 
Virg.  Br.  En. 

But  first,  Virgil  has  never  so  nmch  as  once  throng!*' 
out  this  whole  description  used  the  singular  *certamer» 
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in  the  sense  of  Mudi\  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
several  times  employed  the  plural  *certamina'  (tw.  66, 
114,  596)  to  signify  one  single  one  of  those  contests 
whose  taut  ensemble  constituted  the  ludi.  Secondly,  the 
words  'misso  certamine'  where  they  occur  before  (r.  286) 
are  sufficiently  proved  both  by  the  adjunct  *hoc',  and 
by  the  context,  to  refer  to  the  immediately  preceding 
•certamen*,  viz.  that  of  the  ship -race.  Thirdly,  the 
interpretation  of  Heyne  and  Wagner  being  adopted,  jthere 
must  of  necessity  have  been  an  interval  between  the 
termination  of  the  arrow-shooting  and  the  appearance  of 
'  Ascanius  and  the  Trojanum  agmen  in  the  circus ;  and  then 
the  difficulty  arises,  by  what  means  Eneas  was  able  to 
keep  the  assembly  (which,  see  §.  II.  above,  was  quite  un- 
aware that  another  *certamen*  was  in  preparation)  from 
breaking  up  and  dispersing  at  the  end  of  the  arrow- 
shooting.  For  these  reasons  I  understand  nondum  cer- 
TAMiNE  Misso  to  mean  ^svib  finem  htijus  ceriaminis^  (sciz. 
aagittarum),  or  ^antequam  hoc  certamen  missum  esf;  an 
interpretation,  which  (a)  gives  to  *  certamen'  the  same 
meaning  which  it  has  in  v.  286  already  quoted,  and  ifi) 
explains  how  it  was  that  Eneas  was  able  to  bring  the 
Trojanum  agmen  into  the  circus  immediately  on  its 
'>eing  cleared  at  the  termination  of  the  *  certamen'  of  the 
Wows,  sciz.  by  his  having  despatched  the  message  to 
Ascanius  nondum  certamine  misso,  before  the  termination 
^f  that  contest. 

S.  IV. 

O^OS  OMNES   EUNTES    TRINACRIAE   MIRATA    FREMIT  TROJAEQUE 

'^^NTUS.  —  "Quos FREMIT ;  cum  fremitu,  i.  e. 

'^njente  applausu,  prosequitur.    F rem  ere  Graecorum 
''^Ore  cum   Accus.  rei  constructum,    quae  cum  fremitu 

^^mmemoratur,  legitur  etiam  VII.  460;  XI.  132 

'^^Uum  tamen  mihi  innotuit  exemplum  huic  loco  prorsus 

®^^le,  ubi  Accusativus  personae  addatur,  cui  cum  fre- 

^^  applaudatur."    Forbiger. 

It  seems  strange  that  Forbiger  should  have  thus  stop- 
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ped  short  just  as  he  was  on  the  very  point  of  discoveiii^i 
the  trutli;   that   his  observation  ''nullum  tamen  mihi  i^ 
notuit  exemplum  *'  <&c.  did  not  lead  him  to  the  plain  coo* 
sequence  that  quos  euntes  Is  operated  on,  not  by  fremii*, 
but   by   MiRATA.     MiRATA  FREMiT,   1.  e.   in  plaiQ  prO80 
^miratur  cum  fremitu\    A  precise  parallel  will  befouod 
En.  Vil.  381 : 

—  "Slupet  iDscia  supra 
Impubesque  manus,  miraia  volubile  buxuni;** 

where,  as  in  our  text,  the  accusative  depends,  not  (as 
at  V,  32  of  the  second  Book)  on  the  intransitive  verb, 
but  upon  this  same  transitive  participle,  'm'uatii*. 

$.  V. 
Omnibus  in  morem  tons  a  coma  pressa  corona.  —  "Co- 
ronati,  et  quidem,  ut  infra  v.  673  intelligitur,  corona 
super  galeam  imposita;  qualis  infra  Vll.  751.  Coma  ta- 
men vel  sic  a  corona  (non  a  galea)  pressa  did  po- 
tuit,  quatenus  haec  caput  ambiebat."    Heyne. 

But,  first,  it  is  impossible  that  the  hair  could  be,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  pressa  by  a  chaplet  placed  out- 
side the  helmet;  and  secondly,  it  is  incredible  that  Virgil, 
if  his  meaning:  had  really  been  that  the  young  tnen  woite 
chaplets  on  their  helmets y  should  not  have  afforded  a  clue 
to  the  discovery  of  that  meaning:  by  making:  some  men- 
tion of,  or,  at  least,  some  allusion  to,  the  helmets,  when 
speaking  of  the  chaplets.  I  reject  therefore  this  inlef' 
pretation  notwithstanding  the  authority  by  which  it  comes 
recommended;  and,  with  a  pleasure  appreciable  only  by 
tlie  Virgilian  student  who  beholds  a  bright  and  unex- 
pected ray  suddenly  illuminate  a  hitherto  hopelessly 
obscure  passage  of  his  favorite  author,  turn  to  the  sug:* 
gestion  of  Gesncr  that  tonsa  corona  is,  not  a  crown  of 
chaplet  of  any  kind ,  but  the  circular  ait  or  tonsure  bH 
which  (COMA  pressa)  t?ie  hair  was  pressedj  restrained,  or 
kept  within  bounds y  i.  e.  shortened.  The  following  argu- 
ments present  themselves  to  my  mind  in  favor  of  this 
suggestion:  first,  it  entirely  relieves  the  passage  from 
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be  above  mentioned  difficulty,  viz.  the  non-mention  of 
be  helmets,  which,  as  appears  from  v,  673,  were  cer- 
taioly  worn  on  the  occasion.  Secondly,  the  sense  which 
tMsigrns  to  *premere',  is  not  only  highly  poetical,  but, 
tt  well  observed  by  Gesner,  the  very  sense  in  which 
lorace  iOd.  I.  31.  9)  has  used  that  word  when  speaking 
)f  the  analogous  operation  of  pruning  the  vine;  and,  as 
jcsner  might  have  added,  tiie  very  sense  in  which  Vir- 
jil  himself  has  used  it,  Georff.  L  157:  "Ruris  opaci, 
?alee  premes  umbras;"  also  Pallad.  de  Be  Rmtica^ 
QL  9,  and  Vegetius,  Vet,  I.  56.  Compare  "Pressae 
laietis,"  Apul.  Meiam.  IV.  25,  interpreted  by  Hildebrand: 
'pressae,  i.  e.  adstrictae,  compressae,  et  sic  brevis;  ut, 
»as8im,  pressa  oratio,  vox,  sermo."  Thirdly,  we  find 
n  St.  Jerome's  translation  of  Ezekiel  (XLIV.  20),  as  well 
»  in  his  commentary  on  the  same,  the  expression  *co- 
Dis  ad  pressum  tondere',  which  is  so  close  an  approxi- 
nation  to  the  Virgilian  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona  tiiat 
tmay  almost  be  taken  for  its  express  gloss,  or  prosaic 
^oivalent.  Fourthly,  the  term  'corona'  (generally  ap- 
plicable, as  every  scholar  knows,  to  whatever  has  the 
orm  of,  or  surrounds  in  the  manner  of,  a  crown  or 
oronet)  is  specially  applicable  to  the  horse's  fetiock 
CoLUMEL.  de  Re  Rustica,  VI.  1 5  and  29),  and  to  the  hair 
^  the  human  head  when  made  by  art  to  assume  a  cir- 
iiiar  form,  whether  that  of  tiie  monkish  or  clerical  ton- 
ire,  see  Sidonius,  Lib.  VII.  Ep.  8 ;  Concil.  Toiefan.  (held 
•  C.  633)  IV.  c.  41,  and  Du  Cange  in  voc.  *  Corona';  or 
'at  of  the  poll  commanded  to  the  Jewish  priests  (Ezekiel, 
UV.  20);  see  article  ffaar  in  tiie  Deutsche  Encyclopaedie 
rankf.  a.  M.  1788);  which  poll  seems  to  have  been  as 
iariy  as  possible  the  short  crop  worn  by  the  Roman 
>ys.  Fifthly,  the  Italians  of  the  present  day  actually 
Je  the  term  corona  in  this  very  sense:  "Diciamo  degli 
boi,  Tagliarli  o  scapezzarli  a  corona  quando  si 
(lian  loro  tutti  i  rami;  ehrancher  un  arhre'^  Antonini. 
^ly,   in  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
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III  MOREM  must  mean,   according  1o  the  habihide  of  tt% 
game  ("e  more  hujiis  ludi "  —  Forbi8:er),  and  thus  directl 
contradicts  v.  596  and  scq.  which,  informing  us  emplui 
tically    that  Ascanius   introduced  into  Latium  the  veiy 
'mos'  (HUNG  MOREM,  V.  596)  of  the  game  as  now  enactecf 
before   Eneas,    intimate  plainly    that  the  game  had  no 
previous    'mos',   i.  e.  that  it  was  now  enacted  for  tiw 
first  time,  and  that  this  its  first  enactment  was  the  type 
of  all  future.      On  the  contrary,  the  interpretation  sun:- 
gested  by  Gesner,  by  enabling  us  to  understand  in  morem 
as  equivalent  to  Un  morem  puerorum\  not  only  avoids 
this  contradiction,  but  gives  us  the  following  excellent 
meaning  for  the  entire  sentence:  All  had  the  luxuriance 
of  their  hair  restrained  by  a  clipped  coronet  or  ctdCt 
L  e.  (TONS A  CORONA  being  tantamount  to  'tonsura  cm- 
naria  seu  circulari')  by  a  circular  crop  or  circular  dip- 
ping, according  to  the  fashion  of  boys  (the  well- 
known    fashion  of  the  Roman  boys  at  the  time  when 
Virgil  wrote  being  transferred  by  his  usual  prolepsis  to 
the  Trojan  boys  in  the  time  of  Eneas);  see  Suet.  Aug.  45: 
"Histrionum  licentiam  adeo  compescuit,  ut  Stephanionem 
togatarium ,  cui  in  pucrilem  habitum  circumtonsam  ma* 
tronam  ministrasse  compererat,  per  trina  theatra  virgis 
caesum  relegaverit." 

The  reader,  well  weighing  all  these  arguments,  will 
I  think  hesitate  little  to  agree  with  me  that  Gesner's 
suggestion  affords  the  clue  to  the  true  exposition  of  this 
so  long  and  so  greatly  misunderstood  passage,  and  that 

OMNIBUS   IN  MOREM   TONSA    COMA  PRESSA  CORONA   Is   iu  plai^ 

prose  nothing  more  than  *  coma  omnium  circumtonsa  erdi 
in  morem  puerorum  Teucrorum\ 

The  trope,  used  by  Virgil  in  the  passage  before  us» 
is  precisely  the  converse  of  that  used  by  Statins  (SHv* 
III.  4.  2)  in  his  expression  "auro  coronato;"  the  object 
CORONA  being  substituted  by  the  former  for  the  predicate 
*coronato'  (i.  e.  coronario),  and  the  predicate  "coronato' 
by  the  latter  for  the  object  *  corona',  while  the  predicate? 
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TONSA  is  employed  by  the  former  in  place  of  the  object 
*tonsiira\  and  the  object  "auro"  by  the  latter  in  place 
or  the  predicate  *aureo':  tonsa  corona,  circular  tonsure; 
"auro  coronato,"  golden  circle. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  above  interpretation  that  Ansonius, 
making  use  of  this  verse  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
of  one  of  his  centos  (a  line,  by  the  way,  in  which  he 
has  broken  Alvarez'  head)  connects  *  tonsa'  with  'coma': 

''Quatuor  huic  jiivenes,  totideiu  iniuiptnequc  piiellac: 
Omnibus  in  morem  ton^)a  coma.     Prctorc  siimmo 
Flexilis  obtorti  per  collum  circulus  auri." 

Eidyll.  XIII; 

where  Floridus:  "Capillus  est  tonsus  iis  omnibus  more 
wlito."  Compare  Pliny,  Episi  V.  6:  "Ambit  hunc  am- 
bolatio  pressis  varieque  tonsis  viridibus  inclusa." 

S.  VI. 

h  PECTORE  suMMO PER  COLLUM.  —  An  accurato 

description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  wore  the 

^^^rques;  neither  on  the  neck,  tight  and  close  like  a  col- 

^,  nor  yet  suspended  from  the  neck  so  as  to  hang 

down  in  an  oblong  shape  on  the  front  of  the  chest  like 

^  chain  or  necklace;  but  round  the  neck,   and  at  the 

^ftine  time  on  the  top  of  the  breast;  i.  e.  resting  on  the 

top  of  the  breast,   surrounding  and  near  to,  but  still  at 

^  little  distance  from,  the  neck,  somewhat  in  the  manner 

^f   the  upper  hem  of  the  garment   in  which  Christ  is 

Usually  painted,  or  of  the  chemise  of  Titian's  mistress. 

Flexilis  obtorti  ....  circtlus  auri.  —  A  descrip- 
^Oii  of  the  Roman  torques  is  here  poetically  substituted 
'or  the  name;  *obtortum  aurum,  i.  e.  torques  aureus\ 
Compare  Isldor.  XIX.  31. 

S.  VII. 
^Ri:s  eouitum   numero   turmae  terniqite    vaganttjr  puc- 
yoREs.  —  Terni  is  merely  'tres'  (as,  En,  VII.  538,  'quina' 
^^  merely  ^quinque'),  the  ordinal  being  used  in  place  of 
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the  numeral  in  order  to  give  variety,  and  avoid  the  i 
petition  of  the  same  word. 

Vagantur.  —  The  beautiful  term  *vagari',  correspon 
ing  almost  exactly  to  the  German  wandeln,  is  simply 
go  about  here  and  there  without  aiming  at  a  certain  poa 
or  destination.  It  has,  I  believe,  no  precise  EngKi 
equivalent,  excluding,  as  it  does,  the  idea  of  not  knaim^ 
where  one  is,  included  in  wander;  ol  fickleness,  inclnda 
in  rove;  of  eccentricity  or  going  beyond  bounds,  inclndai 
in  ramble;  and  of  indolence  or  idleness,  included  in  saunter 

Agmine  partito  fulgent  paribusque  magistris.  —  L€ 
not  the  reader,  falling  into  the  general  error,  suppose  Ami 
these  words  are  no  more  than  an  unmeaning  repetitioi 
of  the  preceding  tres  EQurruM  numero  turmae,  terriqui 
vagantur  ductores.  On  the  contrary,  the  addition  o 
these  words  was  indispensably  necessary  in  order  i 
define  and  specify  the  meaning  of  tres  equitum  numero  4c 
sciz.  that  these  three  turms,  although  in  their  aggre^t 
constituting  the  Trojanum  agmen,  vv.  549,  602,  wer 
however  not  actually  compacted  into  one  body  (as,  witi 
us,  several  companies  into  one  regiment),  over  whld 
each  of  the  terni  ductores  had  a  general  coordiaal 
command,  but  constituted  three  distinct  and  separat 
bodies,  each  under  its  special  and  independent  leader. 

S.  VIII. 
Vestigia  primi  alba  pedis.  —  "Primorum  pedum  verti 
gia."     Servius. 

"Sed  ubi  istae  maculae?  ...  In  pede  dextro,  me  intei 
prete."    La  Cerda. 

I  think  however  that  primi  means  the  first  pari  o 
beginning  of  the  leg  (pedis),  i.  e.  the  pastern;  and  th« 
the  pasterns  (the  vestigia  primi  pedis)  of  the  whole  fou 
feet  of  the  horse  were  white.    Compare  En.  I.  545: 

—  "Primaque  vetant  consistore  terra;" 

the  beginning,  first  part,  or  edge,  of  the  land. 

"At  tu  vix  primas  cxfolleiis  jriirgite  palmas.'* 

Propert.  if.  20.  11; 
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raimg  the  beginnings  or  (ops  of  the  iiands  oul  of  the  wa- 
ter; it  had  been  too  minute  to  specify  fmgerji.  So  in 
our  text  it  had  been  trivial  and  jockey -like  to  specify 
pasleni  joint,  and  therefore  the  poet  says  first  part  or 
beginning  of  the  foot^  or  leg,  pedis.  Compare  Ausonius's 
imitation  {Descriptio  Egrediends  Sponsae): 

—  **  Vestigia  prinii 
Alba  pedis;*' 

tk  first  J  or  fare,  part  of  the  foot;  tiie  toes  and  instep 
u  opposed  to  the  heei. 

S.  IX. 

EXCIPIUNT   PLAISU     PAVIDOS     CALDENTOIJE    TUENTES    DARDANI- 

PAE.  —  "'Ruentes'  edidit  D.  Ileinsius,  quod  vitio  libra- 
riorum  contigit,  et  hinc  Masvicius  ut  vulj^atam  lectioneni 
babuit,  quia  et  Emmenessius  expresserat.''    Burmann. 
"*Ruentes'  vitium  ed.  Dan.  Ueins.,  vide  Burm."    Ileyne 
(Wagner's  Ed.). 

Both  Burmann  and  Heyne  have  here  confounded  Da- 
niel with  iVichoIas  Heinsius,  for  1  find  tuentes  in  Daniel 
Ueinsius  (Leyden,  1G3G),  and  'ruentes'  in  Nicholas 
Heinsius  (Utrecht,  J 704).  And  this  explains  why  Em- 
Dienessius  idso  has  'ruentes',  his  text  being  always 
Uen  from  Nicholas,  not  Daniel,  Heinsius. 

S.  X. 

r  OUI  DISCURaERE  PARES  ATOl!E  AGMINA  TERNI  MDUtTlS  SOL- 
VERE ciiORis.  —  "Ternls  diversis  turmis,  quas  chores 
«Ppellat,  discedunt."     lleyne. 

"Postquam    consessuiM    spcctuntiuui    conjuncto    agnilne 
'islraverunt,  solvunt  agnien  ita,  ut  in  tres  pares  numero 
*urmas  discedant."     Wagner,   Virg.  Br.  En. 
"Singuli  in  diversas  partes  abeunt;  nam  si  quaeque  turma 

• 

''I  tres  partes  divideretiir,  aut  si  terni  aveherentur,  ut 
^"odeeim  essent  catervae,  triuni  unaquaetjuc  pueroruni 
^^^Ue  Heynii  est  sententia),  confasiuu  praeberetur  sper- 
'^^^Ulum.''    Forbiger. 

But  the  youn^  men  are  already  in  'ternis  turmis', 
^ch  turm  led  by  its  own  chief  who  is  mentioned  sepa- 
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rately  and  by  name.  See  v.  560  and  seq.  In  these  thre^ 
turms  AGMiNE  PARTiTO  FULGKNT ,  and  In  these  three  tuna^ 
they  must  be  presumed  to  be  (no  mention  having 
made  to  the  contrary),  when,  having  exhibited  themselvi 
to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  consession  (v.  577),  they 
ceive  the  signal  from  Epy tides  to  begin  their  evolutiot)^; 
The  description  tlierefore  (from  olli  as  far  as  choris)  is 
not  that  of  the  formation  of  the  three  turms,  but  of  their 
first  movement  or  evolution,  and  ttie  words  are  as  pre- 
cise as  possible  to  that  effect:  Olli  they,  terni  behiff  (as 
already  described,  v.  560)  hi  three  (sciz.  three  turms), 

DISCURRERE   PARES    ATQUE   &C. 

The  meaning  of  terni  having  been  established,  tlie 
remainder  of  the  sentence  presents  no  serious  difficulty : 
OLLI  TERNI,  thet/,  the  three  tttrms,  discurrere,  have  trotlMl 
off  different  ways  or  astmder  (*currere'  being  the  generic 
term  for  quick  motion  of  any  kind  whether  on  foot  or 
horseback,  whetlier  on  land  or  water;  see  '^Quorom 
aequora  curro,"  v,  235),  pares,  equal  (i.  e.  in  two  equal 
parts),  ATguE  agmina  solvere,  and  (sciz.  by  so  trottingr 
oflT  different  ways)  have  dissolved,  agmina,  the  solid  h^ 
dies  (of  which  sciz.  they,  the  three  turms,  consisted),  di- 
DucTis  ciiORis,  by  forming  out  of  them  widely  separated 
'chori\  or,  more  literally,  their  ^chori'  becominy  widely  se^ 
parated.    Let  us  call  the  turms  respectively 

ax 

by 

CZ 

The  halves  a,  b,  c,  trotting  off  to  the  left,  and  the  halved 
Xj  y,  z,  trotting  off  to  the  right,  become  the  widely 
separated  'chori' 

a  X 

y 


b  "'  ^' 


c  z 

which,  at  the  word  of  command,  convertere  vias  in — ' 
FESTAQUE  TELA  TULERE ,  wheel  obout  and  charge  each  other 
over  the  space  m  n.     The  picture  therefore,  which  Virgil 
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has  here  drawn  in  a  few  and  appropriate  strokes,  is  that 
of  the  three  turms  first  parading  before  the  assembled 
people,  and  then  dividing  into  six  'chori'  (sciz.  each 
turm  into  halves),  which  'chori*  trot  off  to  some  distance 
fh>m  each  other,  and  then,  at  the  word  of  command, 
face  about  and  charge  each  other,  sciz.  three  'chori' 
against  three  'chori*. 

$.  XI. 

AltERNOSQUE     ORBIBUS     ORBES     IMPEDIUNT    PUGNAEQUE     CIEIfT 

sntuLACRA  SUB  ARMis.  —  "Impediunt,  id  est,  miscent" 

Donatus. 

'^Tum  in  varios   orbes  equitant  ita  inter  se  implicates 

(mpEDiuNT) ,  ut,  dum  unum  agmen  in  orbem  fertur,  alte- 

nini  agmen  eum  orbem  suo  orbe  secet  (alternos  orbes).*' 

Wagner,  Virg.  Br.  En. 

No;  the  picture  is  not  thus  confused  and  indeterminate, 
but  clear  and  definite,  and  *impedire'  is  not  ^implicare\ 
but,  as  always  elsewhere,   simply   impede^  let,  hinder. 
The  youths  make  not  a  number  of  implicated  or  com- 
plicated circles,  but  each  band  (viz.  of  those  on  one  side 
of  the  arena)  wheels  round  in  one  circle,  suppose  from 
East  to  West,   while  the  corresponding  opposite  band 
(adversis  spatiis)  wheels  round  in  another  circle,  sup- 
pose from  West  to  East,   and  the  two  circles   (or  two 
bands  in  circular  motion)  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
'spatia',  IMPEDIUNT,  stop  J  impede^  hinder,  each  other;  pre- 
vent each  otlier  from  getting  on,  from  completing  their 
^^pective  circles,   and  then  fighting,  or  pretending  to 
%ht,   for  passage,   pugnae  cient  simulacra  sub  armis. 
^'lUs  the  picture  is  clear  and  defined ,  and  its  invariable 
''^^ning  of  lety  hinder^  impede,  preserved  to  impediunt. 
^^nipare: 

"Euryalum  tenebrae  ramonim  onerosaquc  praeda 

Impediunt." 

En,  IX.  384. 

'Mnterdum  genua  impediunt,  cui-sumquc  recusant." 

En.  XII.  747. 
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Wagner's  "secet"  expresses  exactly   the  opposite  i 
viz.  that  of  one  band  intersecting,  or  passing  throug 
the  other.     A  right  understanding  of  tlie  word  imfediu^^ 
is  indispensable  to  the  right  comprehension  of  the  pictur 
out  of  this  iMPEDiuNT,    out  of  this  hindering^  thwartim^ 
atid  stopping  each  other ^  arise  the  simulacra  pucnae: 

IMPEDIUNT,    PUGNAEljUE   CIENT   SIMULACRA    SUB   ARMIS. 

And  SO  again,  v.  593: 

IMPEDIUNT,   TEXUNTQITE   FUGAS   ET   PROELIA   LUDO. 

Not  only   this  repetition   of  the  word,   but  its  emphatic 
position  in  both  cases,  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  line  (see 
Comm.  En.  11.  246),  and  its  similar  explanations  in  both 
cases  (in  the  one  case,  pugnaeoue  cient  simulacra  sub 
ARMIS ;  in  the   other  case,  texuntque  fugas  et  proeua 
LUDO)  show  the  great  stress  which  is  laid  on  it  —  that 
it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  entire  passage.      'Impedire', 
hterally  to  entangle  the  feet  so  as  to  disable  tliem  fra^M 
getting  on,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  *expedire\  literallV 
to  disentangle  the  feet  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  an* 

Orbibus  orbes.  —  There  being  six  *chori'  (orhal^ 
turms),  each  consisting  of  six  horsemen,  and  each  pai** 
of  opposite  *chori'  making  two  orbes,  which  iraped^^ 
or  obstructed  each  other  where  they  met  in  the  middK  ^ 
of  the  *spatia'  or  lists ^  there  were  in  all  six  orbes. 

S.  XII. 
Ut  quondam  creta   &c.     DelphiiNum  similes  Ac.  —  Tw^^ 
comparisons  of  the  Trojanum  agmen  taken,  as  the  read^  * 
will  not  fail  to  have  observed,  in  two  dilFerent  and  distinct  • 
points  of  view;   first,  in  respect  of  the  course  or  tracB-* 
of  its  movements  (sciz.  as  it  would  be  marked  on  a  charts  9 
and  secondly,   in  respect  of  the  beauty,  brilliancy  an^ 
agility  of  the  persons  of  whom  it  consisted.     Thedoub!*^ 
comparison    gives   richness,    the  double  point  of  vie>^'^ 
variety,  to  the  description;  the  former  shows  the  teeminrr^ 
fertility,  the  latlcr  the  correct  judgment  of  the  poet.    Th^ 
first  comparison  (viz.  that  of  the  swiftly  moving  Tr(^' 
Jan  agmen   with   the    immovable   labyrinth)    absolutely 
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required  the  addition  or  the  second,  ;uid  for  the  second 
no  object  could  have  been  better  chosen  than  tJie  swift 
and  playful  dolphins;  see  below.  For  a  similarly,  al- 
1  though  less  distinctly,  double  comparison,  see  the  ship- 
race  in  the  commencement  of  this  Book,  where  the 
starting  ships  are  likened  to  chariots  starting  for  the 
race;  the  rowers  bending  over  their  oars,  to  the  cha- 
rioteers leaning  with  their  whole  bodies  pver  the  reins 
and  lash. 

Delphinum   similes.   —   The   reader,    comparing  the 
description  which  the  unfortunate  Falconer  (a  poet  who, 
it    must  not  be  forgotten,  always  wrote  from  actual  ob- 
servation) has  given   of  the  sporting  of  a  shoal  of  dol- 
phins in  the  water,  will  perceive  with  what  perfect  pro- 
priety  the   boys    composing   the    Trojannm  agmen   are 
iilcened  (sciz.  in  the  triple  respect  of  beauty,  l)rilliancy, 
*tid  graceful  agility)  to  dolphins: 

**  Bot  uow,  beneath  the  lofty  vessel's  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sporting  dolphins  they  discern, 

^Beaming  [lucknt,  fulgent],  from  bimiisiu'd  scales,  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze: 
In  cm*lin{^  wreaths  they  wanton  on  the  tide, 
Kow  bound  aloft,  now  downward  swiftly  glide: 
A  while  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, 
And  burn  in  silver  btreanis  along  the  liquid  plain." 

The  Shipwreck,  c.  II. 

Compare  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.  IX.  8:  "  Velocissimum  om- 
nium animalium,  non  solum  marinorum,  est  delphinus, 
ocior  volucre,  acrior  telo." 

S.  XIII. 
Quo  puER  IPSE  MODo  <fec.  —  Thcse  words  seem  to  me 
P'^inly  to  ascribe  the  origin  and  invention  of  the  Troja- 
^^^  agmen  to  Ascanius.     See  S-  V.  above. 

TrOJAQUE    nunc    PIERI    TROJANIJM    DICITL'R  AGMEN.  —  The 

^o  Heinsii,  Maittairc,  Hcyne,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger, 
^*^ide  this  line  into  two  parts  by  a  comma  placed  after 
^^Nc.  The  effect  of  this  punctuation  is,  first,  wholly  to 
^^55troy  the  •cadence  of  the  verse;  and  secondly,  to  out- 
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law  and  place  beyond  the  gravnmatical  pale  both  section 
of  the  line;  the  first  section  presenting  a  subject  witlioc::: 
verb   or   predicate;   the  second  a   superfluous    subje^;;* 
yoked  to  a  verb  in  a  totally  different  regime,      I  shc^j 
not  pretend  to  say  where,  or  with  whom,  tliis  punctn^, 
tion  originated,  but  I  find  it  first  in  Dan.  Heinsius.    T|ie 
other  five  above  mentioned  editors  have  all  adopted  it, 
and   in    so  d(jing   have  abandoned  their  usual  favorite 
guide,  the  Medicean,  which,  if  only  Bottari  is  correct, 
places  the  pause  not  after  nunc,  but  after  pueri.    Nor  is 
the  punctuation  of  the  Medicean  peculiar  to   that  MS. ; 
1  have  myself  found  the  same  in  the  Gudian,  and  both  the 
Leipzig;  Maittaire  also  gives  it  as  the  punctuation  of  the 
Venice  Ed.  of  1472,  and  I  find  it  in  the  Paris  Ed.  of 
1600.    Some  editors,  ex.  gr.  Henry  Stephens,  Burmann^ 
Brunck,  and  Alficri,  place  a  comma  both  before  and  after 
PUERI,  and  others,  as  the  Modena  editor  of  1475,  LaCerda, 
and  Robert  Stephens,  leave  the  line,  as  it  is  in  the  Dres- 
den MS.,  entirely  unbroken;  but  the  division  of  the  lino 
into  two  (to  me  at  least)  wholly  unintelligible  fragments 
by  a  single  comma  placed  after  nunc,   seems  to  have 
been  first  performed  either  by,  or  about  the  time  of,  Dan- 
Heinsius.    The  comma  being  placed  (with  the  Medicean « 
and  other  above  mentioned  MSS.)  after  pueri,  we  obtain, 
first,  a  pause  which  not  only  does  not  shock,  but  is 
agreeable  to,  the  ear;  and  secondly,  the  simple  and  na- 
tural structure  'pueri  nunc  (dicuntur)  Troja;  agmen  di^ 
citur  Trojanum'. 

The  statement  pueri  nunc  (dicuntur)  troja  is  es.- 
pressly  confirmed  by  several  ancient  historians;  especiali'y 
by  Suetonius,  Jul.  Goes.  39:  "Trojam  lusit  tunna  du- 
plex majorum,  minorumque  puerorum." 
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609. 

tLLA   VIAM   CELERANS   PER    MILLE  COLORIBUS   ARCUSf       . 


viAM  CELERANS  &c.  —  The  virgin  Iris  hastily  des- 
iny  her  rainbow  path  towards  the  Trojan  ships  never 
to  recall  to  my  recollection  the  island  maiden  Haidee 
Jvan^  Canio  II)  hastening  down  the  hillside  to- 
Is  Juan*s  cave: 

''And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 
And  near  the  cave  with  qnick,  light  footstep  drew, 
While  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 
And  young  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew. 
Taking  her  for  a  sister." 

absence  from  which  picture,  of  that  splendid  oma- 
of  the  Virgilian,  the  rainbow,  is  well  compensated 
'The  sun  smiling  on  her  with  his  first  flame,"  ai^^ 
"ora  kissing  her  lips  with  dew,  taking  her  for  a 
%"  Pity  that  these  happy  touches  are  (with  the  ex- 
on  of  the  early  cantos  of  Don  Juan  and  the  early 
«  of  Childe  Harold)  of  but  rare  occurence  in  Lord 
n's  numerous  and,  generally  speaking,  hastily 
n,  ill  proportioned  and  unnatural  sketches. 
loLE  COLORIBUS  ARcuM.  —  The  raiubow,  like  the 
g  fire  of  Acestes's  arrow,  was  a  bad  omen.  See 
;es,  Antehom.  212: 

Ovgavo9e9  nvntvmg  tpaHvofinnjy  nolvxQOiog* 
Sfjfia  yag  ijys  tetfnttai  x^N^'*^^S  V^  fi^ff^og, 
ActQaatv  ovgcofiOLg  £ntX€i(uuotv  t^a  %o(tfjvaigy 

iteo  the  same,  v.  314. 
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618. 

ERGO  TimeR  MCniAS  SESE  HAUD  IGlfARA  HOCENDI 

(ONJICTT   ET   FACIEMQUE    DEAE   VESTEMQUE   REPONIT 
FIT    BEROE   TMARll    CONJUX  LONGAEVA   DORYCLl 
CUI   GENUS  ET  QUONDAM  NOMEN  NATIQUE  FUISSENT 


Haut)  ignara  nocendi.   —  "I.  c.  nocitura;  cum  const  I io 
nocendi."    Forbiger. 

No;  I)ut  not  mexperienced  in,  not  unpractised  in,  rud 
unskilled  ifi,  not  a  novice  in,  ^tiocendo' ;  as  {En.  I.  G34) 
"Non  ig^nara  niali." 

Fit  beroe  tmarii  conjux  &c.  —  1  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined  four  MSS.  respecting*  this  passage,  vi«- 
the  oldest  Gudian,  Uic  Dresden,  and  both  the  LclpEiST- 
In  tlie  two  former  I  have  found  tmarii,  in  the  two  latte*" 
*mrtrii\  In  the  Gudian  the  final  e  of  beroe  is  connected 
(according  to  the  usual  manner  of  that  MS.)  with  ib^ 
following  word;  thus:  bero  &marii;  whence  no  doubt  tb*^ 
origin  of  the  reading  of  the  Leipzig  MSS.,  *marii'.  * 
can  further  add  to  the  arguments  of  Nicholas  Heinsiu^ 
and  Wagner  in  favor  of  tmarii  ,  that  Bersmann,  although 
adopting  'Ismarii',  informs  us  that  in  his  MS.  the  read- 
iog  is  'Marii'. 

To  Pierius's  argument  in  favor  of  *lsmarii\  ^'QuaW- 
vis  in  Longobardico  codicc,  in  Mediceo,  et  plerisque  aliis, 
pro    *lsmarii'    duabus    minus   literis   'Marii'   legatur, 
nemo  tamen  ex  eruditis  est  cui  non  potius    'Ismarii' 
faciat   satis.     Nam  quid  ad  ea  tempera  Marii  nomen?" 
the  answer  will  be  found  above,  viz.  that  'Marii'  has 
arisen  from  &marii  ,  the  form  in  which  tmarii  ,  preceded 
by  the  final  e  of  beroe,  is  actually  found  written  in  the 
Gudian.     I   may  add  besides  that  1  find  in  Daniel's  Ser- 
vius  (Paris,  1600):  ** Tmarii;  Tmarus   enim  mens  Thra- 


ciae." 


Cui.  —  "Sive  ad  Doryclum,  sive  ad  Beroon  referas, 
parum  interest.     Hoc  allcrum  forte  melius,  siquidem  in 
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fcniinac  auctoriUUc  res  posita.  Vix  tamen  femiiKu;  nomrn 
tribui  potest.  Pracstat  eipi  ad  maritum  refcrre."  Heyiie. 
To  which  Forbigcr  adds:  "Ideo(|ue  etiani  cii  reetius  ad 
DorycJuin  rcfertur."  The  conclusion  falls  to  the  ground 
with  the  false  premiss;  for  (see  En,  VII.  581): 

—  "Nequc  enim  ieve  nomeu  Aiuatac;" 

and  {En.  XI.  340) : 

—  ''Genus  huic  matema  superbum 
Nobilitas  dabut.'* 

Besides ,  even  witliout  insisting:  that  cui  is  better  referred 
to  the  whole  preceding  clause  than  to  its  unimportant 
fragment  dorycli,  the  authority  of  Bcroe  ("Bene  suaden- 
tis  commendatur  auctoritas  "  —  Servius)  is  much  greater, 
if  inherent,  than  if  only  derived  from  that  of  her  husband. 
So  also,  we  have  the  clear  and  appropriate  division ;  in  the 
first  line,  the  stiitement  who  Beroe  is;  in  the  second,  the 
■"^sons  why  she  had  influence,  and  was  therefore  a  fit 
Person  for  Iris's  purpose.  And  still  further,  if  any  $liU 
farther  be  required,  Doryclus  being  dead  (sec  Horn.  II,  /J), 
**ic  term  (juondam  could  not  with  propriety  be  api)lied 
^  him. 


658. 

INGENTEMOUE    FUCA    SKlUIl    SUB   NLIilDlS    AUCIM 

''Secando  aereiii  fecit  airuin."     Wti^ner,   Vinj.  Br.  En, 

1  look  U[»on  this  iiitcrprelalioii  with  more  than  suspi- 
cion; first,  because  it  apixjars  rruiii  v,  009,  that  the  bow 
was  already  in  the  clouds;  and  secondly,  because  "ven- 
tos  secabat,"  En,  IV.  257,  must  be,  not  'secando  act  em 
faciehat  ventos\  but  'iter  faciebat  per  vcntos\  Skcuit  aucum 
is  therefore  ^iUr  fecH  per  arcum\  and  the  whole  |»hiase 
FUCA  SE(  uiT  AKcuM  uo  uiorc  tluui  tlic  prosaic  ^fuyil  per 
arcum\  dressed  up  in  a  poetical  jjarb. 

Compare  Ovid  uUeiam.  XI.  G:J2),  of  the  same  Iiis: 

—  '^Ilumcul  per  quos  mudo  vejieiut  aicub." 
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659. 

TUM   VERO   ATTONITAE  MONSTRIS   ACTAEQUE  FURORE 
CONCLAMANT  RAPIUNTQUE   FOCIS   PENETRALIBUS   IGNEM 
PARS    SPOLIANT    ARAS    FRONDEM   AC   VIRGULTA  FACESQUE 
CONJICIUNT 


Attonitae  MONSTRIS  ACTAEQUE  FURORE  (matrcs)  is  the  sub< 
ject  not  merely  of  conclamant  and  rapiunt,  but  of  coir- 
jiciunt;  first,  because  such  parenthetic  structure  is  usual 
in  Virgil  (see  En.  VI.  83,  739,  and  Comments);  and 
secondly,  because  Virgil  could  never  have  intended  to 
limit  the  throwing  of  the  fire  to  those  who  supplied 
themselves  from  the  altars.  All  the  women  shout,  and 
all  fling  flaming  brands  and  combustibles  which  some 
procure  focis  penetralibus  and  some  from  the  altars; 
FRONDEM  AC  VIRGULTA  FACESQUE  referring  equally  to  focis 
penetralibus  and  aras.  In  order  to  guide  the  reader  to 
the  sense,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enclose  pars  spoliaitt 
aras  between  marks  indicative  of  a  parenthesis,  and  to 
substitute  a  comma  for  the  semicolon  placed  at  ignem  by 
all  the  editors,  not  even  excepting  the  two  Heinsii. 

TuM  VERO,  —  here,  as  every  where  else,  expresses 
the  production  of  the  full  effect.  The  flinging  of  the  first 
brand  by  the  pretended  Beroe  had  the  minor  effect  of 
rousing  and  exciting  and  astonishing  the  matrons: 

—  "Arrectae  mentes,   stupefactaque  corda 
Illadum ; " 

Pyrgo's  speech  had  the  further  effect  of  making  them 
consider  whether  it  might  not  be  right  to  follow  Beroe's 
advice  and  example: 

"At  maires  primo  aucipites,  ocnllsquc  malignis 
Ambiguac  spcctare  rates"  Ac. 

The  manifestation  of  the  Goddess  removes  all  doubt; 
decides  them  at  once;  produces  the  full  effect: 

ATTONITAE   MONSTRIS   ACTAEQUE   FURORE 
CONCLAMANT,   RAPIUNTl^UE  FOCIS  &C. 
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le  whole  of  Wagner's  disputation  on  these  words 
huiest.  Virg.  XXV.  6.d)  is  erroneous;  the  words  *tum 
:ro'  do  not  indicate  in  one  place  "alacrititem  gau- 
umque;"  in  another  place  "dolorem,"  in  another  "fu- 
irem  et  iram ,"  in  another  "  curam,  terrorem,  pavorem," 
I  another  "oninino  rem  tristem  horridamque;"  but  al- 
ways simply  the  production,  at  last,  of  that  full  efTect 
^hich  preceding  minor  causes  liad  failed  to  produce  — 
wt  fill!  effect  which  was  then  indeed,  *tum  vero,'  pro- 
uced.  See  Comments  £n.  11-  105,  228;  III.  47;  IV. 
96,  449,  571. 


666. 

RESPICIUNT  ATRAM  IN.  NIMBO  VOUTARE  FAVILLAM 


''On  the  low  hills  to  westward 
The  Consul  fixed  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 
Rise  fast  along  the  sky.** 

Macaulay,  Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  Horat,  XX. 


704. 

TUM    SENIOR  NAUTES  UNUM  TRITONIA   PALLAS 
QUEM  DOCUIT  MULTAQUE  INSIGNEM  REDDIDIT   ARTE 
HAEC  RESPONSA  DABAT   VEL   QUAE  PORTENDERET  IRA 
MAGNA   DEUM   VEL   QUAE  FATORUM   POSCERET   ORDO 
ISQUE   HIS  AENEAN   SOLATUS   VOCIBUS   INFIT 


Nautes  responsa  haec  dab  at,  quae  mox  exponit:  "Nate 
Ba."  Respondit  autem  et  interprctando  vaticinatus  est 
I,  quae  vel  ira  Deum  portenderet  vol  fatorum  ordo 
)scerct,  ostento  hoc  incensarurn  navium."  Heync.  ("  Vera 
lec  interpretatio."    Wagner.) 
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"Ira  deum,  quae  cernebatur  in  incendio  classis/* 
ner,  Virff.  Br.  En. 

To  this  interpretcition  1  object:  first,  that  it  leav^i 
wholly  unexplained  in  what  respect  PaJlas  had  renderterf 
Nautes  insignem;  whether,  as  Goddess  of  the  arts,  she 
had  inspired  him  with  superior  mechanical  skill,  or,  as 
Goddess  of  wisdom,  with  superior  foresight     Secondly, 
that,   according:  to   this  interpretation,   the   address  of 
Nautes   to  Eneas  should    contain   in  it  an  explanation 
either  of  what  was  portended  by  the  ira  deum,   or  of 
what  was  required  by  the  ordo  fatorum,  or  of  both; 
whereas ,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  not  even  one  single 
word  concerning  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  con- 
sists wholly  in  advice   to  Eneas,   what,  according  to 
Nautes's  opinion,  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  present 
difficulty.    Thirdly,  that,  if  this  advice  of  Nautes  to  Eneas 
had   consisted   (as,  according  to  this  interpretation,  it 
should  have  consisted)  of  the  authoritative  commands  of 
the  Gods,  of  responsa  what  the  ira  deum,   or  FATORm 
ORDO,    or  both,   demanded,   there  was  in  that  case  no 
necessity,  no  *dignus  vindice  nodus',  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Shade  of  Anchises,  to  repeat  almost  totidem  ver- 
bis the  oracular  response. 

All  these  objections  are  got  rid  of  at  once,  by  under- 
standing our  author,  immediately  after  mentioning  the 
name  of  Nautes,  tum  senior  nautes,  to  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  manner  ^sce  Comm.  En,  VI.  S3)  to  ex- 
plain who  this  Nautes  was,  viz.  that  he  was  one  whom 
Pallas  had  rendered  insigxkm  multa  arte,  and  then  again, 
in  like  manner,  after  the  words  insignem  multa  arte,  to 
proceed  further  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  those  words, 
viz.  that  Pallas  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  Nautes  re- 
sponses when  he  inquired  of  her  respecting  future  events. 
The  sentence  tlms  contains  two  parentheses;  one  (viz. 
from  unum  to  arte  inclusive)  dependent  on  nautes;  the 
other  (viz.  from  haec  to  ordo  inclusive)  dependent  on 
INSIGNEM  MULTA  ARTE,  and  the  narrative,  broken  off  at 
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3,  and  interrupted  by  the  two  parentheses,  is  re- 

t  at  ISQUE. 

S.  11. 
RBSPOHSA  DABAT.  —  These  words  account  (see  $.  I. 
)  for  tliat  'niuitu  ars\  or  superior  wisdom,  for  which 
I  was  remarkable,  and  which  rendered  him  a  fit 

I  to  advise  Eneas:  haec,  viz.  Pallas,  responsa  da* 
not  gave  him  responses  on  the  presetU  occasion^ 
iccording  to  the  peculiar  force  of  dab  at,  used  to 
HHj  was  m  the  habit  of  giving  him^  responses;  and 
lingly  those  responses  are  defined,  not  specially, 
having  relation  to  the  burning  of  the  ships  or  to 
"esent  circumstiinces,  but  generally;  Pallas  was  in 
ibit  of  answering  him  as  to  both  of  the  great  classes 
rhich  all  future  events  were  divisable;  not  only  as 
se  fixed  and  immutable  events  which  were  decreed 
5  Fates  (that  class  of  events  to  which,  for  instance, 
'8  arrival  in  Italy,  and  establishment  of  a  great 
3  there,  belonged),  but  as  to  those,  if  I  may  so 
uncertain  and  precarious  events  which  were  pro- 

by   the  special   intervention   of  offended  Deities 
5lass  of  events  of  which  the  storm  in  the  first  Book 

II  Eneas's  subsequent  misfortunes  afford  examples). 
5se  two  great  classes  into  which,  according  to  the 
ophy  of  the  Romans,  all  future  events  were  divis- 
and  not,  as  supposed  by  Hcyne  and  Wagner,  to 
irning  of  the  ships  by  the  Trojan  women  and  the 
ng  of  tiie  city  of  Acesta,  is  reference  made  in  the 

V£L  QUAE  POHTENDERET  IRA  MAGNA  DEUM  VEL  QUAE  FA- 

poscEAET  ORDO.  Compare  Ciaudian's  precise  parallel : 

**Frigida  ter  decics  nudatum  frondibus  Haemum 
Tendit  hieins  vealire  gelu;  totidemquo  Boiutis 
Vcr  uivibus  viridem  mouti  reparavit  umicluui, 
£x  quo  Jam  patrios  gens  haec  oblita  Trioucs, 
Atque  Islrum  transvecta  scniel,  vestigia  fixit 
Thrcicio  fuiiesla  solo;  sen  fata  vocabant, 
Sen  gravis  ira  Denm,  Boricni  ineditata  minis." 

De  BeU.  OeOc,  166. 
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Nautes,  having »  from  the  frequent  revelations  made  -g 
him  by  Paiias  respecting  future  events,  acquired  a  reptj 
tation  for  superior  wisdom  and  foresight,  was  a  fittii^ 
person  to  advise,  and  accordingly  did  advise,  Eneas ^ 
but,  observe,  only  advised;  gave  him  no  oracle,  oo 
oracular  response  received  from  Paiias  on  this  particukK* 
occasion ;  as  appears  (a)  from  the  total  absence  in  hi^ 
address  to  Eneas  of  any  reference  to  an  oracle,  or  co»-- 
sulted  or  commanding  Deity;  {b)  from  the  several  oc^ 
pressions,  "sequamur,"  "soiatus,"  "incensus  dictis  s^a 
nioris  amici,*'  al)  of  them  expressions  such  as  ^oul^ 
naturally  be  used  by,  or  applied  to,  a  friend  advising  -^ 
friend;  (c)  from  the  immediately  subsequent  appearancii  « 
of  the  Shade  of  Anchises  to  give  weight  and  authority 
to,  and  make  imperative  on,  Eneas  the  advice  he  ha^^c 
just  received  from  his  friend  Nautes;  and  (d)  from  tl^« 
words  of  the  Apparition  expressly  characterising  tli^ 
counsels  of  Nautes,  not  as  the  declaration  of  an  oracle 
or  the  commands  of  Heaven ,  but  simply  as  sound  and 
excellent  advice: 

''Consiliis  pare,  quae  nunc  pulcherrima  Nautes 
Dat  senior." 

1  am  even  inclined  to  go  a  step  further  and  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  tlie  words 

UNUM    TRITOlfIA  PALLAS 
QUEM  DOCUIT,    MULTAQUE  INSIGNEM  REDDIDIT  ARTE, 
HAEC  RESPONSA  DABAT, 

are  not  to  be  taken  as  literally  meaning  that  the  Goddess 
Pallas  in  propria  persona  taught  Nautes,  or  gave  hiffl 
RESPONSA ;  but  that  they  are  rather  a  mere  poetical  per* 
soniiication  for  that  superior  Minerva  or  good  sense  of 
Nautes  which  enabled  him  to  see  his  way  through  the 
misty  future  with  a  keener  vision  than  his  neighbours; 
see  for  a  not  very  dissimilar  personification  (in  the  case 
too  of  this  selfsame  Pallas),  En.  II.  15: 

'*Instar  montis  equum  diviua  Palladis  arte 
Acdificaut;" 
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and  Homer,  Odyss.  VIII.  493: 

If  tMs  last  view  be  correct,  as  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  is,  the  expressions 

UWUM    TRITOHIA   PALLAS 
QUEM    DOCUIT    MULTAQUE    IMSIGNEM  REDDIDIT  ARTE, 

and 

HAEC   RESPOlfSA  DABAT, 

^*re  of  the  same  nature  as  {v,  662) : 

•*—  "Kuril  immissis  Vulcanus  habenis 
*  Transtra  per  et  remos  et  plctas  abiete  puppes;** 

a.iid  (Statius,  Theb.  IV.  404): 

—  "Sic  fata  gclatis 
Vultibos,  et  Baccho  jam  demigrante  quievit." 


751. 

ANIMOS    NIL  MAGNAE  LAUDIS  EGENTES 


^here  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  egentes,  the  reading 
xyf  the  Medicean  (a  man.  sec.)  and  of  all  the  editions,  is 
the  true  reading,  Donatus  having  so  quoted  the  passage, 
ad  Ter.  £un.  IV.  6.  It  is  also  egentes  in  two  of  the 
only  three  MSS.  I  have  examined  respecting  the  pas- 
sage, viz.  the  two  Leipzig.  In  the  tliird  (the  Dresden) 
I  have  however  found  *agentes\  The  use  of  *egere' 
in  the  passage  before  us,  as  well  as  its  precisely  similar 
use  GeoTff,  II.  28  ("Nil  radicis  egent"),  proves  the  ex- 
act correspondence  between  the  Latin  *egere'  and  the 
English  to  tvaniy  each  verb  having  the  two  closely  re- 
lated, but  at  the  same  time  very  dissimilar,  meanings: 
(fl)  of  lacking  (Gr.  decj),  and  (b)  of  requiring y  desiring 
(Gr.  deoiiai^  German  verlangen). 
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767. 

QTTIBUS    ASPERA    O^ONDAM 
VISA    MARIS   FACIES    ET    NOW   TOLERABILE    CAELIM 


1  adopt  CAELUM,  instead  of  the  generally  received  reading: 
*numen',  for  the  following  reasons: 

First  and  principally,  because  I  do  not  find  elsewhere 
any   recognition   of  a   *nunicn'  or   divine  authority  in- 
herent in  the  sea,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "numeii 
habere  maris,"  En.  X.  221,  being  plainly  to  be  deities  o/ 
the  sea,  to  hare  dirine  authority  over  the  sea. 

Secondly,  because  I  do  not  know  of  the  application 
elsewhere  to  Miuinen',  of  an  epithet  at  all  parallel  toN^» 

TOLERABILE. 

Thirdly,  because  we  have  in  Virgil  himself  expres- 
sions very  similar  to  non  tolerabile  caelum;  especially 
**non  tractabile  caelum,''  Efi.  IV.  5^^,  where  observe  the 
great  similarity  of  the  context  to  our  text: 

**Dum  pelago  dcsaevit  liiems  et  aquosus  Orion 
Quassataequo  rates,  dum  non  tractabile  caelum." 

Compare  also  the  expression  "se  credere  caelo,"  En* 
VI.  15;  and  the  constant  junction  of  the  *minae  caeli' 
with  the  *minae  maris': 

**Ille  meum  comitatus  iter,  maria  omnia  mecum 
Atque  omnes  pclagique  minas  caelique  ferebat 
Invalidns,  vires  ultra  sortemque  scnectae." 

En.  VI.  112; 

(where  again  observe  the  similarity  to  our  text). 

"Vim  cunctam  atque  minas  perfcrt  caePique  marisque." 

.En.  X.  005« 
—  -"Sacpe  furores 
Compress!  et  rabicm  tantam  caelique  marisque." 

Efi.  V.  801. 

Fourthly,  the  authority  of  the  Medicean  in  favor  of 
*n  urn  en'  is  greatly  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
reading  of  that  MS.  is  not  *numcn',  but  *  no  men',  after- 
wards altered  into  *numen\ 
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Fifthly,  the  testimony  of  Bottari  that  caelum  is  the 
'ending  of  llie  Uoiiian  MS.,  is  fully  confimied  by  Pie- 
*iu8:  '4n  Kouiaiio  eodiee  caklum:  noii  ^nuineir  habetur. 
^uperius  eiiiiu  ferre  se  tatn  diu  freta  tot,  et  inhospita 
>axa,  sideraque  laiiientabantur/' 

Sixthly,  CAELUM  is,  as  we  are  informed  by  Bunnann, 
.he  reading  of  the  Parrhasian  MS.,  and  I  have  myself 
oiind  it  in  the  Dresden. 

1  have  personally  examined  only  three  other  MSS. 
respecting  this  passage,  viz.  the  Gudian  and  the  two 
Leipzig,  but  in  the  whole  three  1  have  found  *numen', 
which  reading  is  also  recognised  both  by  Servius  and 
Donatus.  Daniel  lieinsius  has  Miumen\  Nicholas  Ileinsius 
'nomen';  the  Modena  Ed.  of  J 475,  both  the  Stephenses, 
Bunnann,  and  La  Cerda  *numen\  Heyne's  good  taste 
'cd  him  to  prefer  caelum  (see  his  F,  Z.),  but  not  (Inding 
^ficient  MS.  autliority  for  that  reading,  and  objecting, 
^  1  do,  to  *numen\  he  adopted  *nomen'.  Wagner 
^^^  brought  back  the  previous  *numen\  and  justified 
t  by  arguments  which  seem  to  me  any  thhig  but  con- 
vincing. 


7S5. 

NON   MEDIA   DE    GENTE   PHRYGUM    EXCIIHSSE    NEFANDIS 
URBEM    ODllS   SATIS   EST 

1  would  not  believe,  even  although  we  had  not  the 
weighty  authority  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  for  kxcidisse, 
that  Virgil,  who  has  always  elsewhere  used  one  or  other 
of  the  two  expressions  'excidere  urbem'  or  *exscindere 
urbenr,  has  on  this  single  occasion  chosen  in  preference 
the  coarse  and  extravagant  expression  *exedere  urbem  \ 
Having  myself  personally  consulted  uidy  three  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  Leipzig  JJo,  the  Leij)zig 
36,  and  the  Dresden,  1  have  found  in  the  lirst  txciwssE, 


ill  the.  xm^oikI  *  r  \  i  d  i  s>  c"  ,  ;iiifl  in  tlir  third  alone. 
*cxodi.sse'.  The  reading-  kxcioisse  seems  further  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  Donatus  (ad  loc.): 
''Leve  quiddam  se  exislimans  perfecisse,  quia  supersunt 
Trojanorum  aliqul,  et  vivunt  aliqui  post  excidium  Trojae;" 
and  a^ain:  *'Tam  saeva  extitit  Juno,  ut  post  excisum 
(observe,  not  exesum)  Ilium,  perditosque  diversa  oaede 
Trojanos,  persequatur  reliquos"  eto. 


796. 

i>U0D   SUPEREST   ORO  LICEAT   DARE   TUTA  PER  UNDAS 
VELA   TIBI   LICEAT  LAURENTEM  ATTINGERE  TYBRIM 


"Quod  superest,  namlich:  zu  sagen;  also:  schliessiich,'^ 
Ladewig. 

I  think  not;  but  all  that  is  now  possible  for  tts  to  ob- 
tain from  you  in  this  our  distressed  condition.  Com- 
pare (vers.  691): 

*^Vel  til,  quod  superest,  infesto  fulniine  mbrtt, 
Si  raereor,   dcmitte;** 

ail  that  is  left  for  you  to  dOy  in  order  to  complete  the 
work  you  have  begutu    Also  Statius,  AchilL  I.  48: 

'Mbo  tamen,  pelagique  Deos,  dextramque  Becundi, 
Quod  superest,  complexa  Jovis;" 

my  only  remaining  resource.    And  Sil.  Italic.  XII.  258: 

*'Macte  Antcuoride;  nuuc,  inquit,  rapta  petamus, 
Quod  superest,  Libyci  rcctoris  tej^mina;" 

dU  that  remains  to  be  done, 

LICEAT   DARE  TUTA   PER  UNDAS  VELA  TIBI. "Slchcr  diO 

Segel  dir  anzuvertrauen  auf  dem  Meere."    Ladewig. 

No;  TIBI  is  not  the  Dative  depending^  on  dare,  but 
the  ethical  Dative,  as  En.  \.  467;  VI.  773;  and  in  tliis 
place   is   nearly   equivalent   to  Be  so  good  as;  please: 

UCEAT  DARE  TUTA    VELA,    TIBI,    be    SO  gOOd  OS  iO   OUOW  US 
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1o  sail  safety;  the  two  words  dare  vela  express,  not  the 
two  distinct  ideas  of  ^ving  and  sailing,  but  the  one 
single  idea  of  sailing.  Compare  "  vela  damns  /'  En.  III. 
191,  and  see  Comm.  En.  II.  199. 


814. 

UNUS  ERIT  TANTDM  AMISSUM    QUEM   GURGITE   QUAERES 


I  prefer  quaeres  to  'quaeret';  first,  because  it  is 
(see  Foggini)  the  reading  of  the  Medicean,  and  (see 
Bottari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragment.  Secondly,  because  we 
have  the  following  strong  testimony  of  Pierius  in  its 
favor:  ''In  exemplaribus  omnibus  antiquis,  quotquot 
habui,  QUAERES  persona  secunda  legitur.  Quod  Venerem 
ostendit  pro  salute  omnium  aeque  laborare."  Thirdly, 
because  having  myself  personally  consulted  only  three 
HSS.  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and 
the  Dresden,  1  have  in  the  two  former  found  quaeres;  in 
the  latter  alone  *quaeret\  Fourthly,  because  Bersmann 
informs  us  that  quaeres  is  the  reading  of  his  MS.  Fifthly, 
because  I  find  quaeres  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  and 
in  the  Ed.  of  Rob.  Stephens ;  and  Maittaire  testifies  it  to 
be  the  reading  of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1 472  and  the  Milan 
Ed.  of  1474. 

Nicholas  Heinsius,  although  informing  us  in  his  note 
in  Burmann  that  he  thinks  quaeres  is  the  true  reading, 
yet  hi  his  edition  most  unaccountably  adopts  'quaeret*, 
which  has  been  adopted  also  by  Dan.  Heinsius,  H.  Ste- 
phens, Burmann,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Forbiger; 
Wagner  justifying  the  reading  by  the  observation:  "sed 
ea  cura  magis  attingit  Aeneam  quam  Venerem*'  (an  ob- 
servation which  he  might  also  have  applied  to  Venus's 
"sic  nos  in  sceptra  reponis,"  En.  I.  257),  and  Forbiger 
by  the  not  sufficiently  considered  (see  preceding  part  of 
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this  Coiiiiu.)  assertion  thai  *i|uacret'   is  the  reading  of 
the    host   authorities:     ^'optimoruiu   potius    quam   (>luri- 
inoruin  Codd.  auctoritatein  sequi  inaluimus." 


S27. 

BLaNDA    VICISSIM 


CAl'DIA 


Bfft/id  Joys    in    their  turn,    viz.    alter    his    previous 
anxieties;  see  vv.  700  and  720;  also  Comm.  En,  IV.  73. 


VL 


I. 

CLASSIQUE   IMMITTIT   HABENAS 


This  is  the  ordinary  metaphor  (as  En,  V,  662;  Lucret. 
"V.  784;  Ovid.  Met.  I.  280);  but  is  here  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate, the  *habenae'  of  a  ship  bein^  its  'rudentes' 
^sheets),  which  required  to  be  let  loose,  or  slacked, 
in  order  to  allow  the  sails  to  be  filled  with  the  wind 
and  the  vessel  to  go  at  full  speed.  En,  X.  229: 

—  "Velig  immitte  rudeiitcs." 


9—157. 

AT    PIUS   AENEAS    ARCES    etr. 


§1. 

1  shall  lay  before  the  reader  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
the  picture  which  this  description  presents  to  my  mind. 
The  principal  object,  and,  as  being  well  known,  sup- 
posed rather  than  specially  described  by  our  author, 
is  the  hill  of  Cumae,  a  nearly  circular  or  orbicular  hill 
rising  from  the  plain,  and  on  one  side  overhanging 
the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  this  hill,  on  one  of  the 
sides  not  next  the  sea,  sloping  and  thickly  planted  with 
a  sacred  grove  (triviae  lucos,  vers.  13);  the  upper  or 
central  part  or  kernel  of  the  hill  very  rocky  and  almost 
perpendicular  (euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis,  vers.  42); 
on   the  sloping  part  of  the  hill  an  hypaethral  Icniplc 
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(aRCES     QVIBVS    ALTUS    APOLLO    PRAESIDET ,    VCrS.    9;     AUREA 

TECTA,  vers.  1»3;  immania  templa,  vers.  19;  alta  tempu, 
vers.  41 )   having   Ihe   sacred  grove  on  both  sides  and 
in  front;   in  the  front,  sculptured  doors  (foribus,  vers. 
20);  in  the  fourth,  or  hinder  side,  consisting  merely  of 
the   bare   perpendicular  rock   of  the  hill,    a  number  of 
other  doors  (  aditus  centum  ,  ostia  centum,  vers.  43  and 
81;  LiMEN,  vers.  45;  fores,  vers.  47;  biagna  ora  domi:s, 
vers.   53)    leading  into   a  vast  cave    (antrd.m    immane, 
vers.   11;     secreta  sibyllae,    vers.    10;     antro,   vers. 
77;  ADYTO,  vers.  98;  antrum,   vers.    157)  in  ihe  sut>— 
stance  of  the  rock.    In    front  of  these  last  mention^^ 
doors  an  altar  (aras,  vers.  124). 

§  n. 

Jam  subeunt  trfviae  ldcos  atque  aurea  tecta.  —  The  wai7 
to   the  cavern  lying  through  the  sacred  grove  and  Iti* 
temple,   opportunity   is  taken  to  relate  by  whom,  ari<^ 
on  what  occasion,  the  latter  was  built,  and  particularly 
to   describe  the  subjects  of  the  carvings  on  its  doors; 
IN  FORIBUS  letum  androgei  &c.   Whilst  Eneas  is  admiring: 
these  carvings.  Achates,   who  had  been  despatched  by 
him  to  inform  the  Sibyl  of  his  having  come  to  consult 
the  oracle,   returns   accompanied  by  her,    and  she  in- 
vites   Eneas    and    the  Trojans   with   him    to    enter  the 
temple  —  vocAT  alta  in  templa  sacerbos  —  and  con- 
ducts them  straight  through  it  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  in   its   further  side,  ventum  erat  ad  limen.    Here 
the  priesless  begins  to  be  inspired  by  the  nearer  pre- 
sence of  the  Deity,  numine  propiore  bei,  and  having  in- 
formed Eneas  that  the  doors  (sciz.  of  the  *  antrum*  or 
*  adytum')  will  not  open  until  he  has  made  his  \ovf$ 
and  prayers,   enters  the   cavern  by  a  private  passage, 
and   leaves   him  and  the  Trojans  standing  before  its 
still  closed  doors;   whilst  Eneas  prays  and  vows,  the 
inspiration  of  the  priestess  within  the  cavern  arrives  at 
U»  UiW  height,   and  he  has  scarcely  finished  when  the 
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doors  spontaneously  flying  open  give  passage  to  the 
oiaeolar  responses;  which  terminated,  Eneas  retires, 
that  is  to  say,  leaves  the  spot  where  be  was  standing 
before  the  ^  adytum ',  and  returns  by  the  way  by  which 
he  had  arrived,  viz.  through  the  temple. 

§  m. 

rhe  above  view  {§  I,  II)  of  the  position  of  the  Sibyl's 
cave  being  adopted,  viz.  that  it  was  neither  under  the 
emple  (Voss),  nor  outside  and  at  a  distance  flrom  it 
Xieyne  and  Wagner),  but  opening  into  it  through  the 
Perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  which  formed  its  posterior 
i^mll,  Virgil's  description,  hitherto  found  so  perplexed 
^^d  obscure,  not  to  say  unintelligible,  becomes  all  at 
^^ce  simple,  clear,  graphic,  and  consistent  with  the  use 
Hi  other  oracular  temples;  compare  Lucan,  V.  71  and 
•«q.  where  we  have  the  similar  hill,  *Jugum  Parnassi' 
•*Mons  Phoejbo  Bromioque  sacer"),  with  its  similar 
Tupes'  or  rocky  side  containing  the  similar  *  antrum'; 
he  similar  *  lemplum '  entirely  dependent  on,  more  mo- 
dern than,  and  afibrding  access  to,  the  *  antrum';  the 
identical  term  Mimen'  applied,  as  not  only  in  the  text, 
)ut  £n.  III.  371 ,  to  the  entrance,  not  of  the  temple, 
mt  of  the  'antrum';  and  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt 
liter  what  original  the  whole  drawing  is  made,  the  ex- 
uress  comparison: 

"QuaUs  in  Euboico  vates  Cumana  recessu"  &c, 

vcfs»  183. 

§  IV. 
The  Hill  of  Cumae  is  thus  described  by  the  Canonico 
kndrea  de  Jorio,  in  his  Guida  di  PozzuoU  e  Coniomi, 
ml  sua  Atlmte  (Napoli,  1830):  ''Lo  state  attuale  del 
>romontorio  di  Cuma,  che  sotto  a'  tuoi  occhi  trionfa 
a  spiaggia  nel  mezzo  della  vasta  pianura,  6  il  seguente. 
Sgli  k  un  piccolo  promontorio  volcanico  della  piu  re- 
DOta  antichita,  ed  inaccessibile  da  tutti  i  lati  menoche 
la  mezzogiomo.    Gran  parte  del  coUe  essendo  di  tufo^ 
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e  traforato  eon  moltiplici  e  voste  groUe.     Una  di  esse 
securamente   era  queila  delJa  Sibylla."    So  convinced 
was   the    Canonico    that    the  Sibyl's  cave  was  to  be 
found  among  these  caverns,  as  to  spend  some  money 
and  much  time  and  trouble  in  exploring  them,  until  at 
last,  as  he  informs  us,  his  guide,  or,  as  perhaps  the 
malicious  reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  with  me,  not 
only  tlie  guide  but  the  good  Canonico  himself,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  gloom  and  depth  of  the  ca- 
vern, and  the  sight  of  some  human  bones  lying  on  its 
floor,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  and  abandoned  the  un- 
dertaking. The  Canonico  seems  not  to  have  recollected 
that  we  have  the  authority  of  Agathias  (Hist  Lib.  I) 
for  the  fact  that  the  Sibyl's  cave  was  destroyed  nearly 
1300  years  ago  by  Narses  when  besieging  Aligemns 
and   the  Goths,   who  had  retreated  into   Cumae  with 
much  treasure  and  fortified  themselves  there. 

§  V. 

HoRRENDAEQUE  PROcuL  SECRETA  siBYLLAE.  —  The  immediate 
juxtaposition  of  procul  and  secreta  sibvllae  has  given 
rise  to  the  strange  notion  that  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
was  at  some  distance  (greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  precise  idea  which  each  expositor  had  of  the  force 
of  the  word  procul)  from  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Hence 
inextricable  confusion  in  the  views  which  have  been 
taken,  and  the  accounts  which  have  been  given,  of 
Eneas's  visit  to  the  Sibyl.  The  simple  solution  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  procul  belongs,  not  to  secreta, 
but  to  PETIT,  the  construction  being:  Aeneas  petit  pro- 
cul (far  from,  or  more  properly,  apart  from  those  of 
his  companions  who  were  engaged  in  procuring  fire 
and  water,  see  preceding  lines)  arces,  quibus  Apollo 
praesidet,  secretaque  Sibyllae.  A  false  understanding 
of  this  word  no  longer  leading  us  astray,  we  perceive 
at  once  (see  §  IV  above)  that  the  'antrum'  of  the 
Sibyl  was  not  at  any  distance,   greater  or  less,   from 
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the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  was  a  part  of  it;  actually  con- 
stituted (as  mlgrht  a  priori  have  been  expected)  the 
'adytum*  out  of  which  the  Sibyl  delivered  the  respon- 
ses of  the  God,  whose  priestess  she  was,  and  who  pre- 
sided over  the  temple. 

Exactly  siiuilar  to  the  words  procul  ....  petit  in 
our  text,  only  twice  as  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  are  the  words  "deinde  ....  dividit,"  En,  /.  199. 

§  VI. 
Altts  APOLLO.  —  "Conlendit  ad  Apollinem,  cujus  tem- 
plum  situm  in  sublimi  parte  Cumarum;  ideo  ipse  Apollo, 
ALTus:  ideo  templum  jirces."  La  Cerda. 
*'Arces;  erat  templum  in  montium  jugis:  hinc  Apollo, 
alius;  et  praesidet  arci,  quatenus  templum  tuetur, 
el  cum  eo  urbem."    Heyne. 

No;  ALTUS  has  reference,  not  to  the  hi8:h  situation 
of  the  temple,  but  to  the  dimity  of  Ihe  God;  Compare 
Ovid,  Metam,  III.  284: 

—  "Quantusque  et  quails  ab  alta 
Junone  excipitur;" 

also  Metam.  XII.  505: 

—  ''Qui  tantus  erat,  Junonis  ut  altae 
Spem  caperet;'* 


also 


''Da  veniam  coepto,  Jupiter  alte,  meo.** 

Ovid.  Ars  Am.  11.  SS, 


"Ut  rediit  animus,  Da  certa  piamina,  dixit, 

Fulminis,  altorum  rexque  paterque  Deum." 

0vi».  FMsti  111  3S^. 

and  especially  Virgil  himseH;  En.  X.  815: 

"Sic  pater  ille  Detim  facial,  sic  alius  Apollo." 

Delius  mspiRAT  VAXES.  —  ApoUo ;  the  vatss  of  Jove, 
as  the  Sibyl  was  of  Apollo.  Compare  (En.  IIL  251): 

"Quae  Phoebo  pater  omnipotens,  mihi  Phoebus  Apollo, 
Praedixit,  vobis  Furiamm  ego  maxima  pando;*' 

fuki  Lucan  (V.  93),  of  (he  oracular  cavem  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi: 
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-^  "Forsao  terris  inserta  regr^ndis, 
Aerc  libratum  vacuo  quae  susUnei  orbem, 
Totius  pars  magna  Jovis,  Cirrhaea  per  antra 
Exit,  ct  aetherio  trahitur  connexa  Tonanti. 
Hoc  ubi  virgineo  conceptum  est  pectore  numen"  <Sre. 

Contra  elata  mari  res^ondet.  —  "Respondet,  aspidtur, 
nam  contra  Athenas  est  posila."    Servius. 

•*In  unis  forium  valvis  expressas  pula  Athenas » in 

alleris  valvis  Crelam"  &c.    Heyne. 

These  explanations  express  the  meaning  of  contba 
but  wholly  omit  that  of  respondet,  which  is,  that  the 
two  views  were  what  is  technically  called  companions^ 
matches,  or  pendants,  i.  e.  similar  or  related  in  subject, 
and  of  the  same  size  and  general  appearance;  cor- 
responded. 

NON  HOC  ISTA    SIBI   TEMPUS   SPECTACULA   POSttT.  —  COW- 

pare  "Non  tali  auxilio"  <fec.  En,  IL  521  and  Comment. 

§  VII. 

VOCAT   ALTA   IN   TEMPLA    SACERDOS.  —  "Fallunt  VirOS  dOCtOS 

ALTA  TEMPLA,  quae  nunc  non  sunt  Apollinis  aedes,  sed 
antrum  Sibyllae."    Heyne. 

This  criticism  is  certainly  incorrect;  first,  because 
the  Sibyl  could  not  be  properly  said  to  call  the  Teu- 
cri  (in)  into  a  temple,  at  which  neither  she  nor  they 
had  yet  arrived  ( see  ventum  erat  ad  umen,  four  verses 
later)  and  whose  doors  were  not  only  shut,  but  would 
not  open  until  after  a  certain  process  had  been  gone 
through  (v.52);  and  secondly,  because  it  cannotbe  believed 
that  Virgil  would  have  applied  the  same  term,  tempu, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  to  two  objects  so 
wholly  dissimilar  as  the  stone  or  marble  temple  of 
Apollo  built  by  Daedalus  (posuitqde  immania  tempu, 
V.  19),  and  the  cavern  of  the  Sibyl,  See  §  I.  above. 

§  vm. 

ExasuM  EUBOiCAE  LATus  &c.  '• —  The  whole  cast  of  this 
sentence,  nay  the  very  rythm  of  the  verses,  shows  that 
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it  is  not,  at  supposed  by  Heyne  and  Wagoner,  a  mere 
epexegesis  6(  'the  preceeding  alta  templa,  but  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  description,  viz.  of  the  description 
of  the  AiiTBUM  siBYLLAE  to  which  the  Teueri  accompanied 
by  the  Sibyl,  having:  entered  the  alta  templa,  are  now 
approaching:.  Happily  for  the  literary  credit  of  his  cost- 
ly edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil ,  Wagner  did  not  put  into 
execution  the  purpose  about  which  he  informs  us  he 
for  some  time  hesitated,  viz.  that  of  substituting  a  comma 
for  the  period  at  sacerdos,  and  thus  pressing  his  readers, 
nolentes  volentes,  into  the  adoption  of  his  and  Heyne's 
views  of  the  meaning  of  alta  templa. 

Quo  LATl  DUCUNT  ADITUS  CENTUM  OSTIA  CENTOM.  —  "AdITUS  ; 

Puta,  subterranei  meatus;  OVQiyytg^  ut  in  Aegypto 
^ppeJlabantur:  hos  meatus,  statuendum  est  cluxisse  ad 
^tium  aliquod  penetrale,  cujus  est  limen,  v,  45,  et  fores 
•^.  47y  et  ora  t;.  53,  ostia  v,  8L  Quod  si  itaque  in  in- 
^riore  antro,  adyto,  Sibylla  vaticinia  effaretur,  remeabat 
Vox  per  infinites  hos  canaliculos  seu  spiramina  et  exitus, 
^uae  res  ad  religiosum  horrorem  valde  accommodata 
esse  debuit"    Heyne. 

To  this  view  of  Heyne,  viz.  that  the  centum  aditds 
are  numerous  subterranean  passages  leading  to  nu- 
merous doors  (ostia  centum)  which  opened  directly 
into  the  'adytum'  or  interior  part  of  the  cavern,  at  the 
'limen'  of  one  of  which  doors  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  are 
described  as  arriving  in  the  words  ventum  erat  ad  umen 
(v.  45),  there  seems  to  me  to  be  these  strong  objections ; 
first,  that  the  poet  was  bound  in  common  propriety  to 
have  furnished  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  with  light,  when 
he  placed  them  thus  together  at  the  further  and  closed 
end  of  a  subterraneous  passage.  Secondly,  that  we 
are  informed  at  r.  40,  that  the  inquirers  heard  the  re- 
sponses issuing  through  centum  aditus,  ostia  centom, 
whereas,  if  Heyne's  interpretation  be  correct,  they 
reached  Eneas  through  only  one  ostium,  and  no 
aditus.    Thirdly,  thai  aditus  is  not  *  meatus'  (whether 
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subterranean  or  above  ground),  bul  the  approach  to  a 
lilace,  through  a  *  meatus',  door,  gate,  or  other  opening: 
the  access  afforded  by  a  road,  passage  or  opening,  noi 
the  road,  passage,  or  opening,  itself.  Compare:  ^Quo 
neque  sit  ventis  aditus,"  Georff,  JV,  9,  "Rumpunt  aditus," 
En.  IL  494;  not  break  the  door  or  road,  or  opening^ 
but  a  passage  through  it;  force  an  entrance;  burst  in. 
Also  (Cic.  de  Orators  L  204):  "Sic  ego  inleiligo,  si  in 
haec,  quae  palefecit  oratione  sua  Crassus,  intrare  vo* 
Lueritis,  faciliime  vos  ad  ea,  quae  cupitis,  perventuros 
ab  hoc  aditu  januaque  patefacta;"  i.  e.  by  the  passage 
through  this  opened  door.  And  so  in  our  text,  nUo 
which  there  is  access  through  a  hundred  wide  doors; 
as  if  Virgil  had  written,  'in  quod  itur  per  cenlum 
ostiaiata'.  Compare,  exactly  parallel  (Amhuan.  XVII.  4): 
"Urbem  (Thebas  sciz.) portarum  centum  quon- 
dam adilibus  celebrem ;"  celebrated  for  its  hundred  en* 
trances  through  a  hundred  gates.  Even  Servius  and 
La  Cerda  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion:  ^'Non 
sine  causa  et  ADrrus  dixit  et  ostia  :  nam  Vitruvius,  qui 
de  Architeclonlca  scripsit,  ostium  dicit  per  quod  ab 
aliquo  arcemur  ingressu,  ab  ostando  dictum:  aditum 
ab  adeundo,  per  quem  ingredimur."  Servius.  "Aditus, 
ostia;  non  est  tautologia,  ut  multi  voiunt,  sed  elegans 
oppositio  vocum.  Nulla  in  Virgiiio  tautologia.'*  La  Cerda; 
who  then  goes  on  to  quote  Servius  as  above.  In  the 
following  line  we  have  the  exactly  similar  structure, 
TOTiDEM  VOCES  RESPOMSA  sibyllae:  responsa  being  the  ex- 
planation of  VOCES,  as  in  our  text  ostia  is  of  aditus. 
Compare  En.  JJ.  525: 

"Angustaeque  fenint  fauces  aditusque  malign!;" 

where  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  place  was  approached 
through  narrow  gorges  ani^  other  difficult  passages,  bul 
that  the  approach  to  the  place  being  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  was  on  that  account  difficult.  See  §  V  above. 
There  seems  to  nie  to  be  no  ground  whatever  lor  the 
view  which  some  commentators  (amongst  others  Siipfle 
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and  Ladewig)  have  taken  of  Ihe  centum  ostia,  viz.  that 
by  one  of  these  ostu  only  the  cave  communicated  with 
ihe  temple,   while  by  the  others  it  communicaled  with 
the  exterior,  i.  e.  with  the  open  country.  Not  only  had 
such  a  structure  of  the  Sibyl's  cell  been  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  mystery  and  sanctity  so  indispensable 
to  an  oracle,   but  we  are  told  expressly,   w.  81,  82, 
that  the  answer  to  Eneas's  question  was  returned  through 
ail   the  doors.    Can  any  sane  man  believe  that  thia 
answer,  returned  through  all  the  doors,  was  conveyed 
to  Eneas  through  only  one,  and  through  the  remainder 
carried    out    quite    beyond    the  precincts  oi  the  holy 
Plaee,  and  published  to  the  whole  world? 

§  K. 

^XRTini  ERAT  AD  UMEN.  —  ^'Quod  sauc  non  potuit  esse 
^«Qtum  ostiorum,  sed  tantum  unius/'  Heyne. 
^he  continuation  or  sequel  of  the  error  pointed  out  in 
^  VIII  above.  Limen  is  the  threshold  neither  of  centum 
^lu  nor  of  *'unum  ostium",  but  of  antrum;  to  which 
^1  refers  past  the  two  immediately  preceding  lines,  which 
V>eing  merely  descriptive  of  antrum,  may  be  regarded 
^  parenthetic;  as  if  Virgil  had  said: 

EXCISUM   EUBOICAE   LATUS   niGENS   RUPIS   IN   ANTRUM. 
VXNTUM   XRAT   AD   LIMEIf. 

See  Comments  En.  1.  4;  III  571;  V,  522  (§.  II.),  659; 
VI,  83,  431,  739,  Accordingly  while  Enens  stands  here 
AD  UMEN,  or  as  expressed  in  vers.  47,  ante  fores,  the 
centum  ostia  fly  open,  and  he  hears  the  responses 
issuing  out  through  them  and  then  borne  through  the 
open  air  (per  auras)  to  where  he  is  standing  'sub 
dio*,  within  the  temple,  uqov^  or  sacred  enclosure  of 
Apollo.    See  §  I  above. 
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52. 

NEQUE  ENTM  ANTE  DEHISCENT 
ATTONITAE  MAGNA  ORA  DOMUS 


"Attonitae:  stupendae,  non  stupentis.     Ergo,  facienlis 

attonilos."    Servius,  followed  by  H.  Stephens,  La  Cerda 

and  all  the  older  commentators. 

"Der  von  des  Gottes  Gewalt  erschiitlerten  KJufl."   Voss, 

Randglossen. 

^Vi  rei  inanimatae  tribuatur  sensus  idem,  qui  est  in  lis, 

qui  repente  revelii  fores  audiunt.     ("Hoc  probo,  ut  in 

re  magna  et  horrenda."   Wagner.) Scilicet  de- 

bebat  esse  attonito  libi  propter  fores,   ubi  revellen- 
tur;  transfertur  doctius  epitheton  ad  fores."    Heyne. 
No,  just  the  contrary;    attonitae  is  applied  strictly 
and  specially  to  the  domus,  which  being  'attonila\  will 
not,   or  cannot,   open  its  mouth;    remains  with  closed 
mouth,  like  a  man  who  is  so  astounded  that  he  cannot 
speak.    That  this   is  the  true  interpretation,    is  shown, 
first,  by  the  more  appropriate  sense  thus  obtained.  Se- 
condly, by  the  terms  dehiscent  (compare  En.  III.  S14) 
and  ORA,  plainly  personifying  the  domds.  Thirdly,  by  the 
peculiar  and  proper  force  of  the  word  '  attonitus ',  which 
is  to  be  so   astounded  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  speech  and  motion.     Compare  "Attonitis  inhians 
animis."    En.    VIL  814.    "Alton  itis  haesere  anlmis." 
En.    V.   529.    **Huic   me   operi   attonitum    clara  lux 
oppressit."    Apul.  Met.  IV.  22;  and  Hildebrand  ad  Apul. 
Met.  XI.  14:  "Attonitus  eniin,   quaqua  significatione 
usurpatur,   semper   primariam   habet  stupendi  notio- 
nem  de  eo,  qui  ita  quasi  deilxus  in  re  vel  conspicienda 
vei  perficienda  est,  ut  discedere  ab    ea  nequeat.**   And 
fourthly,   by  the   use  which  the  Italians  still  make  of 
the  word  in  this  precise  sense: 
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"Ei  fu ;  siceomc  immobile, 
Dalo  ii  mortal  sospiro, 
Stelle  la  spoglia  immemore 
Orba  di  tan  to  spiro, 
Cosi  percossa,  attonita 
La  terra  al  nunzio  sta/* 

Manzori,  //  cinque  Maggio, 

[Compare  the  application    of  the  term  by  Valer.  Flaccus 
I.  43)  to  a  table  at  which  a  murder  was  eommilted: 

''Hunc  ferns  AeStes,  Scythiam  Pbasinque  rigentem       ^ 
Qui  coHt,  (beu  magni  Soils  pudor!)  hospita  vina 
Inter,  et  attonitae  mactat  solemnia  mensae." 

[The  actual  junction  byLucan  of  *tacuere*  to  'attonitae 
lomus'  in  the  following  passag;e  (which  I  have  acci- 
lentally  met  since  the  above  Comment  was  written) 
troves  to  a  demonstration ,  that  the  meaning  of  atto- 
irrAE  DEHISCENT  in  our  text  is  precisely  that  which 
have  declared  it  to  be: 

—  "Sic  funere  primo 
Attonitae  tacuerc  domus,  cum  corpora  nondum 
Conclamata  jacent,'*  — 

LUCAN.  II.  21.) 


69. 

TUM    PHOEBO   ET   TRIVIAE   SOLIDO    DE    MARMORE   TEMPLA 
INSTITUAM 


iragner  prefers  Hem  plum',  the  reading  of  the  Medi- 
ean ;  and ,  never  at  a  loss  to  assign  an  unworthy  origin 
0  a  good  reading,  considers  the  reading  templa  to  have 
irlsen  from  the  form  (templu"")  in  which  'templunv* 
5  found  written  in  the  Medicean.  I  prefer  templa  (in 
iie  sense  of  a  single  temple;  as 

"Templa  del  saxo  venerabar  structa  vetusto." 

En,  III  84. 

—  "Teucros  vocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos." 

En,  VL  4L 
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''Ultus  avos  Trojae,  tern  pis  ct  lemerata  Minervae/' 

En.   VL  841. 

''Ipse  tibi  ad  taa  temp  la  ferain  solemnia  dona/* 

En.  IX.  626; 

and,  precisely  parallel: 

"Aurea  tunc  mediis  urbis  tibi  templa  dicabo 

CoUibufi." 

Stat.  Theb.  IT.  728), 

first,  because  the  plural  is  more  dignified  than  Ihe  sin- 
gular. Secondly,  because  it  is  adopted  by  Pierius, 
although  at  the  same  time  informing  us  thai  he  found 
*templum*  both  in  the  Rom.  and  the  Longobard. 
Thirdly,  because  I  have  myself  found  tebipla  not  only  in 
the  only  three  MSS.  I  have  personally  examined,  viz.  the 
two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden,  but  in  the  Modena  Ed.  of 
1475,  Dan.  Heinsius,  Bersmann,  both  the  Stephenses, 
the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  La  Cerda.  Fourthly  because, 
as  appears  from  Maittaire,  templa  is  the  reading  both 
of  the  Venice  Ed.  of  1472  and  of  the  Milan  of  1474. 
Nich.  Heinsius,  as  usual  preferring  (with  Wag- 
ner) the  authority  of  the  Medicean  to  all  other,  has 
*templum*. 


77. 

AT  PHOEBI  NONDUM  PATIENS  IMMANIS  IN   ANTRO 
BACCHATUR  VATES  MAGNUM  SI  PECTORE  POSSIT 
EXCUSSISSE  DEUM  TANTO  MAGIS  ILLE  FATIGAT 
OS  HA6IDUM  TERA  CORDA  DOMANS  HNGrTQUE  PREMENDO 


FiNGiTouE  PREMENDO.  —  "  Dura  pHus  argllla,  cera, 
digitis  premitur,  subigitur  et  fingitur  atque  ita  ad  for- 
mam  componitur."  Peerlkamp. 

Altogelher  erroneous;  first,  because  Sibylla  was 
not  patient  and  plastic  like  potter's  clay,  or  wax,  but 
resistant  and  rebellious;  and  secondly,  because  it  is 
perfectly  plain,  from  tw.  100,  101,   and  102,   that  the 
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image  is  that  of  a  wild  horse  undergoing  the  manege; 
and  80,  correctly,  the  other  commentators. 


83. 

0  TANDEM  MAGNIS  PELAGI  DEFUNCTE  PERICLIS 
SED  TERRAE  GRAVIORA  MANENT  IN  REGNA  LAVINI 
DARDANIDAE  VENIENT  MITTE  HANC  DE  PECTORE  CUR  AM 
SED  NGN  ET  VENISSE  VOLENT 


Ihe  words  sed  terrae  graviora  manent  (as  wholly 
Parenthetic  as  mitte  hanc  de  pectore  curam  in  the  next 
Kne,  and  ''non  indebita  posco  regna  meis  fatis,"  vers.  66) 
Express  an  idea  suggested  by  the  jusl  preceding  pelagi, 
but  not  forming  a  part  of  the  current  thought,  which 
Passes  from  periclis  to  in  regna  lavim  dardanidae  ve- 
UlEHT.  The  period  at  manent,  which  I  find  in  all  the  edi- 
tions down  to  Ladewig,  should  therefore  be  removed,  as 
Splitting  the  body  into  two  exactly  in  the  middle,  leaving 
the  head  and  shoulders  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  tail 
on  the  right;  i.  e.  leaving  on  the  left  hand,  0  thou 
who  hast  gone  through  the  sea*s  great  perils,  but  land's 
greater  perils  yet  await  thee;  and  leaving  on  the  right 
hand^  The  Dardanidae  shall  come  into  the  Lavinian 
realms.  Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  complete 
misunderstanding  and  consequent  misrepresentation  of 
our  author  than  the  ignorance  manifested  by  Virgil's 
best  commentalors  of  this ,  the  usual ,  structure  of  his 
sentences.  See  Comments  En,  /.  4;  III.  571 ;  V.  522 
(gll),  659;  VI,  739. 

Terrae.  —  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  this,  which 
I  have  myself  found  in  the  Leipzig  MS.  No.  36,  is  the 
correct  reading.  I  have  examined  only  two  other  MSS. 
respecting  the  passage ,  viz.  the  Leipzig  No.  35 ,  and 
the   Dresden.      The    former    has    'terra',    the    latter 
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'terris*.  Iir  the  Dresden  copy  of  the  Hodena  Edition 
the  'a'  of  'terra'  has  been  altered  into  '«'  by  the 
same  ancient  hand  which  has  made  numerous  glosses 
and  corrections  through  the  whole  of  the  volume. 
Nicholas  Heinsius  also  has  adopted  terrae  in  place  of 
the  'terra'  of  Daniel  Heinsius. 


90. 

NEC   TEUCRIS    ADDITA   JUNO 
USQUAM    ABERIT 


Compare  Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  Act  IV,    where  Eli- 
zabeth, speaking  of  Mary,  says: 

"Sie  ist  die  Furie  meines  Lebens;  mir 
Ein  Plagegeist,  vom  Schicksal  angebeftet** 

This  sense  is  however  solely  derivable  from  the  con- 
text, not  at  all  contained  in  addita,  a  word  employed 
indifferently  whether  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is  good  or  bad: 

**Salve,  vera  Jovis  proles,  decus  addite  divis." 

En.  Fin.  301; 

which  single  instance  is  to  me  sufBcient  to  prove  the 
incorrectness  of  the  whole  of  Heyne's  disputation  oo 
the  passage,  and  how  erroneously  the  addita  of  our  t^t 
is  rendered  by  Macrobius,  "affixa,  et  per  hoc  infesla,'* 
and  by  Servius,  "inimica."  Compare  Statius,  Tkeb, 
I.  22: 

—  "Tuque  o  Latiae  decus  addite  famae/* 
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167. 

ET  UTXTO  PUGNAS  INSIGIHS   OBIBAT  ET  HASTA 


volker,  der  kiihne  Spielmann,  also  genannt  weil  er 
^edeln  konnle  und  fechten  mil  gleicher  Meisterschafl/' 
KriemkUde's  Rache,  von  Alfred  Reumont. 


186. 

SIC   ORE   PRECATUR 


Pierius  says:  "In  Rom.  cod.  legere  est  'voce',  in 
Longobardico,  ore."  Either  reading  affording  an  equally 
good  sense,  I  have  adopted  ore,  which  I  have  myself 
found  in  the  Leipzig  No.  36.  The  follov^ing  is  Ser^ 
vius*$  opinion  of  the  third  reading  'forte':  "Vacal 
'forte';  et  est  versus  de  his,  qui  tibicines  vocan- 
tur,  quibus  additur  aliquid  ad   solam   metri  sustenta- 

Uonem Nee  enim  possumus  intelligere  eum  for* 

tuiUi  rogasse."  This  opinion,  instead  of  preventing 
Wagner  from  ousting  out  of  the  Heynian  text  the  ex- 
cellent reading  'voce*  and  substituting  for  it  the  un- 
meaning, and  worse  than  unmeaning,  'forte',  has 
been  used  by  him  as  a  means  of  bastardising  the 
ousted  reading:  "Apparet  hoc  Servii  judicium  causam 
aliis  exstitisse,  ut  experirentur,  qua  ratione  emendarent 
versum;  hinc  alii  ore,  alii  'voce'  substituerunt."  It  is 
fortunate  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pierius  (quo- 
ted above)  that  these  readings  emanate  from  MSS.  of 
equal  authority  with  Servius  himself. 

I  find  either  ore  or  'voce'  in  H.  Stephens,  the 
Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  La  Cerda,  Bersmann,  Burmann, 
Nieh.  Heinsius  and  Brunck.  'Forte'  is  the  reading 
of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini),  and  on  the  authority  of 
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that  MS.  and  of  its  recognition  in  the  very  severe  cri- 
ticism of  Servius  quoted  above,  has  been  adopted  by 
Wagner,  Forbiger  and  several  other  modern  commen- 
tators. I  have  myself  also  found  it  in  the  Modena  Ed. 
of  1475  atid  the  only  two  MSS.  (excepting  the  Leiprig 
No.  36)  which  I  have  examined  respecting  the  passage, 
viz.  the  Leipzig  35,  and  the  Dresden.  It  is  also  the 
reading  of  Dan.  Heinsius,  and  of  Rob.  Stephens. 


202. 

TOLLUNT  SE  CELERES  LIQUmUMQUE  PER  AERA  LAPSAE 
SEDIBUS  OPTATIS  GEMINAE  SUPER  ARBORE  SmUNT 
DISCOLOR  UNDE  AURI  PER  RAMOS  AURA  REFULSn 


Geminae,  and  not  *  gem  in  a',   is  the  correct  reading; 
first,  because  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  custom  thus  to 
repeat  his  subject  just  before  the  verb;  see  Comm.fli. 
/.  504,    Secondly,  because  the  repetition  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  word  geminae  places  the  picture  of  the  two 
birds  perched  on  the  tree,    vividly  before  the   eyes. 
Thirdly,  because  the  double  nature  of  the  tree  is  sufl5- 
ciently  described  in  the  following  line.    Fourthly,  be- 
cause on   every  one  of  the  forty  other  occasions  on 
which  Virgil  uses  this  word,  it  means,  not  of  two  diffe- 
rent natures,  but  twins,  two  in  number.    Thus  "geminum 
solem"  (En,  IV,  470)  is  two  suns;  "geminum  honorem*' 
(En,  V,  365)  two  prizes;  "geminam   prolem"   (En,  I, 
278)  two  offsprings,  two  children;  "gemino  muro"  (En, 
III,  535)  two  walls;  &c.  &c.  Fifthly,  because  the  words 
♦gemina  arbore*,   where  they  occur  in   Statins,   Theb. 

X,  841: 

^  "Gemina  latus  arbore  dusas 
Aerium  sibi  portat  iter,'* 

mean,    not  one  tree  of  two  differetU  natures,   but  two 
dUtinei  trees;  viz.  the  pair  of  trees,   which  fonn  the 
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two  upright  sides  or  poles  of  a  ladder.  Sixthly,  be^ 
cause  Pierius  informs  us,  *ln  Longobardico  gcminai&  le* 
gitur^  ut  sit  de  columbis."  Sevenlhly,  I  find  in  the 
Dresden  copy  of  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475  gebuiax 
written  in,  in  the  same  ancient  hand  I  have  before 
spoken  of,  over  'gem  in  a',  the  reading  of  the  Edition. 
Eighthly,  because  we  are  informed  by  Maittaire  that  Gi&r 
MiNAE  is  the  reading  of  the  Venice  £d.  of  1472.  Ninthly^ 
because  I  have  myself  found  geminae  in  the  Leipzig 
MS.  No.  36;  also  in  Burmann  and  La  Cerda,  who  de^ 
fend  the  reading  in  their  notes;  also  in  Brunck.  The 
other  Leipzig  MS.  (No.  35)  has  'gemina';  and  the 
Dresden,  'gemina  sub'. 


214. 

PRINCIPIO   PINGUEM   TAEDIS   £T   ROBORE   SECTO 
INGENTEM   STRUXERE  PYRAM 

I  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield  that  this  passage  is  to 
be  thus  punctuated : 

PRIRCIPIO,  PINGUEM   TAKDIS,   ET   ROBORE   SECTO 
UVGEKTEM,   STRUXERE  PYRAM. 

See  Comment  En,  IV.  504, 

242. 

UNDE  LOCUM  GRAII  DKERUNT  NOMINE  AVERNUM 
OUATUOR  HIC  PRIMUM  NIGR.VNTES  TERGA  JUVENCOS 
CONSTITUIT  FRONTIQUE  INVERGIT  VINA  SACERDOS 
ET  SUMMAS  CARPENS  MEDIA  INTER  CORNUA  SETAS 
IGNIBUS  IMPONIT  SACRIS  LIBAMINA  PRIMA 


The  first  of  these  verses  has  been  marked  with  a 
stigma  as  spurious  by  most  of  the  modern  editors,  and 
summarily  ejected  out  of  the  text  by  others  (ex.  gr. 
by  Brunck  and  Wagner).    I  think  however  that  it  is 
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genuine;  first  and  principally,  because  it  is  aecording 
to  Virg^il's  usual  habit  thus  to  explain  the  origin  of 
names  of  places;  compare  En.  L  113  and  536;  IIL 
702;  V.  718;  VL  234  and  381;  VII.  1;  &c.  &c.  Se- 
condly, because  Pierius  (see  below)  found  it  in  ail 
the  MSS.  examined  by  him.  Thirdly,  because  I  have 
myself  found  it  in  the  following:  the  Gudian,  the  Dres- 
den ,  No.  36  of  the  Leipzig ,  No.  56  of  the  Golha ,  and 
the  Petrarchian;  also  in  Nos.  113  and  115  of  the  Vienna 
MSS.,  in  which  two  latter,  however,  it  has  been  written 
in,  in  a  later  hand.  The  verse  is  entirely  absent  Arom 
the  Leipzig  No.  35. 

Av£RNUM.  —  I  have  myself  found  tliis  reading  in  the 
Dresden,  No.  36  of  the  Leipzig,  the  Petrarchian,  and 
Nos.  113  and  115  of  the  Vienna  (see  above).  Bottari 
informs  us  that  it  is  the  reading  of  the  Roman,  and 
Pierius  says  expressly:  "Inolevit  his  temporibus  con- 
suetudo,  ut  'Aornum'  scribatur  etiam  a  litteratis  viris. 
Sed  enim  in  antiquis  codicibus  omnibus,  quotquol  habui, 
AVERNUM  notatum  observavi."  I  find  AVKRznjM  also  in  the 
Modena  Edition  of  1475.  'Aornon',  the  reading  of 
Daniel  Heinsius,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  MS.;  'Aor- 
num',  the  reading  of  Nicholas  Heinsius,  I  have  found 
only  in  the  Gudian. 

Hic.  —  That  it  was  usual  to  ofler  sacrifices  at  the 
lake  of  Avemus,  appears  from  Livy,  XXIV,  12  (of  Hanni- 
bal): '*Cum  cetero  exercitu  ad  lacum  Avemi  per  speciem 
sacrificandi,  re  ipsa  ut  tentaret  Puteolos,  quodque  ibi 
praesidii  erat,  descendit." 

LiBAMiiiA  PRIMA.  —  Compare  Statins,  Theb.  VL  193: 

"At  genitor,  sceptrique  decus,  cultusque  TonantiA 
Injicit  ipse  rogis,  iergoque  et  pectore  fusam 
Caesariem  ferro  minuit,  sectisque  jacentis 
Obnubit  tenuia  ora  comis,  ac  talia  fletu 
Verba  pio  miscens:  Alio  tibi,  perfide,  pacto, 
Juppiter,  hunc  crinem  voti  reus  ante  dicaram. 
Si  parit^r  Tirides  naU  libare  dedines 
Ad  taa  tom^a  ftnas;" 
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and  Statins,  Theb.  II.  253: 

—  ''Hio  more  parentum 
fasides,  thalamis  ubi  casta  adolesceret  aetas, 
Vir^neas  lib  a  re  comas,  primosque  solebant 
Excusare  toros.** 


260. 

mVADE  VIAM 


in -vadere  viam*  (exactly  the  opposite  of '^-vadere 
viam*.  En.  II.  731;  and  see  Comra.  En.  II.  458)  is  to 
enter  upon  a  journey,  set  out. 


269. 

PERQUE  DOMOS  DITIS  VACUAS  ET  INANIA  REGNA 
QUALE  PER  INCERTAM  LUNAM  SUB  LUCE  MAUGNA 
EST  ITER  IN  SILVIS  UBI  CAELUM  CONDIDIT  UMBRA 
JUPITER  ET  REBUS  NOX  ABSTULIT  ATRA  COLOREM 
VESTIBULUM  ANTE  IPSUM  PRIMISQUE  IN  FAUCIBUS  ORCI 
LUCTUS  ET  ULTRICES  POSUERE  CUBILIA  CURAE 


"0  ye  interminable,  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes.** 

Btrok,  Cain,  II  2. 

IifCEKTAM  LUNAM.  —  *'NubiIo  caclo."  Hcync. 
''Oyus    hix   nubibus   incerta  et  dubia  redditur,   quae 
niodo  splendet,  modo  nubibus  obscuratur."  Forbi^er. 

No:  first,  because  without  some  limitative  or  quali- 
fying adjunct  the  general  and  indefinite  term  ikcertam 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  special  sense,  the  supposed 
parallel,  ^'incertos  caeca  caligine  soles"  (En,  III,  203), 
not  being  parallel  at  all,  in  as  much  as  in  that  passage 
'soles*  means,  not  sunsy  but  days,  and  Mncertos',  not 
clouded,  but,  as  determined  by  the  adjunct  'caeca  ca* 
ligine',  literally  uncertain,  i.  e.  uncertain  whether  days 
or  nights.    And  secondly,  because  the  light  by  which 
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Eneas  and  the  Sibyl  were  walking,  was,  not  sometimes 
bright  and  sure,  and  sometimes  dim,  but  always  dim 
and  unsure. 

I  therefore  understand  incertam  in  our  text  to  be 
used  in  its  ordinary  general  sense  of  uncertain,  unsure, 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  to  express  generally  the 
character  of  the  moon^  or  moonlight,  as  compared 
witli  tliat  of  the  sun,  or  daylight     Compare: 

"But  westering  Sol  bids  us  make  haste, 
And  not  our  precious  minutes  waste 
In  too  contemplative  a  gaze 
On  various  Nature's  wondrous  ways. 
When  on  night  quarters  we  should  think 
And  something  get  to  eat  and  drink; 
And  hints  thai  though  his  sister  Di 
May  do  for  lovers  to  swear  by, 
She  *8  not  to  be  depended  on 
By  two  who,  by  themselves  alone. 
Travel  on  foot  a  land  unknown.** 

My  Journey,  My  Book,  Dresden,  1853. 

Our  author  having  thus,  according  to  his  usual  custom 
(see  Commepts  En,  I,  48,  500;  V.  157,  and  323,  §  III), 
commenced  with  the  general  statement  quale  per  in- 
CERTAM  LUNAM,  procceds  inmcdiately  to  limit  and  deiiDe; 
informing  us  in  the  words  sub  luce  maligna  est  iter  in 
siLvis  that  the  moonlight  of  which  he  speaks  is  not 
such  light  as  the  moon  shows  in  the  open  country,  but 
tlie  insufficient,  unfavorable  light  (maligna)  which  she 
affords  to  travellers  in  a  wood.  To  Servius's  reading, 
'inceptam,'  I  object,  first,  with  the  editors  and  com- 
mentators, that  the  MS.  authority  on  which  it  rests 
(and  for  which  see  the  notes  of  Nich.  Heinsius  and 
Burmann)  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Medicean, 
and  Vatican  Fragment,  both  of  which  read  incsrtam; 
and  secondly,  that  travellers  by  night  in  a  wood  during 
the  new  moon,  have  not  even  so  much  as  the  dim 
light  which  Virgil  allows  Eneas  and  the  Sibyl,  but  are 
in  total  darkness. 
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Of  the  three  only  MSB.  which  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined,  I  have  found  incertam  in  two  (viz. 
the  two  Leipzig),  'in c o e  p  t a m'  in  one  (viz.  the  Dresden). 

I  should  therefore  myself,  in  my  Six  Photographs 
of  the  Heroic  Times,  have  interpreted  this  passage,  not, 
according  to  the  reading  of  Servius,  * 

By  Ihe  er^toent  moon's  twilight, 
but,  according  to  that  of  the  Vatican  Fragment  and  Me- 
clicean. 

By  the  moon's  unsure  twilight. 

The  '  iuna  *  spoken  of  here,  as  well  as  at  vers.  454, 
^eing  plainly  the  material  moon,  not  the  Goddess  Luna, 
^he  word  in  both  places  should  be  spelled  with  a  small 
initial  letter,  not,^as  most  unaeeountabiy  bothby  Heyne 
^nd  Wagner  (by  the  latter  even  in  his  Virg.  Br,  En.), 
"With  a  capital. 

Vestidultjm  ante  m»som  &c.  —  Compare  (En.  VIL  177): 

*Quin  €tiam  veterum  effigies  ex  ordinc  avorum 
Antiqua  e  cedro;  Italusque,  paterque  Sabinua 
Vitisator,  curvam  servans  sub  imagine  falcem, 
Saturnusquc  scncx,  Janiquc  bifrontis  imago 
Vestibulo  asiabant." 


282. 

IN    MEDIO    RAMOS    ANNOSAQUE    BRACUIA    PANDIT 
ULMUS    OPACA   INGENS    QUAM   SEDEM    SOMNIA   VDLGO 
VANA   TENERE  FERUNT   FOLIISQUE   SUB    OMNIBUS   HAERENT 


SoMNiA  —  must  be  understood  to   be  in  the  form   of 

birds;   compare  Silius  Itaiicus,  XIU.  595: 

^Dextra  vasta  comas  nemorosaque  braohia  fundit 
Taxus,  Cocyii  rigua  frondosior  unda. 
Hie  dirae  vo lucres,  pastusque  cadavere  vuliui, 
Et  multus  bubo,  ac  sparsls  strix  sanguine  pennis, 
Harpylaequc  fovent  nidos,  atque  omnibus  haerent 
Condensae  foliis:  saevit  stridoribus  arbor." 
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300. 

STANT-  LUMINA  FLAMMA 
SORDIDUS   EX   HUMERIS   NODO    DEPENDET   AMICTOS 


"Flamma  stat  (est)  in  oculis."    Heyne-. 

No;  the  meaning  is  infinitely  stronger;  his  eyesore 
a  mass  of  fire.     Compare: 

—  "Jam  pulvere  caelum 
Stare  videnl;" 

En.  X,  407. 

the  sky  is  thick  with  dust;  is  one  cloud  of  dust,  me 
mass  of  dust, 

''Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  eandidum 
S  Oracle ;" 

Hon.  Carm,  I.  9.  1. 

how  Somcte  is  one  mass  of  deep,  white  snow. 

"Verbreilele  das  Geriicht,  Wien  slehe  in  Flammen." 
AHgemeine  Zeitung,  Nov.  1.  1848;  not  (as  Heyne's  inler- 
pretation  of  our  text  would  lead  us  to  understand  the 
words)  there  were  flames  in  Vienna,  but  Vienna  was  on 
fire,  was  one  mass  of  fire. 

With  this  idea  of  fulness  or  quantity,  is  combined, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  primary  idea  of  the  term,  viz. 
that  of  immobility;  compare: 

''Sunt  avidae  volucrcs,  non  quae  Phineia  mcnsis 

Guttura  fraudabant,  sed  genus  inde  trahunt:  * 
Grande  caput,  stantes  oculi,  rostra  apta  rapinae." 

Ovu).  Fasli,  VI.  131. 

"Stat  Dunquam  facies."  — 

LucAN.  V.  214. 

I  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  flamma,  the  corrected  read- 
ing of  the  Medicean  (see  Foggini),  and  the  reading  of 
the  Modena  Edition  of  1475,  the  two  Stephenses,  Dan. 
Heinsius,  Bersmann,  La  Cerda,  and  the  Paris  Edition 
of  1600,  is  correct.  Nich.  Heinsius's  note  (in  Burmann) 
in   support  of  flamma,  is  richer  and  fuller  than  Nich. 
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Heinsius*s  notes  usually  are;  it  is  therefore  the  more 
surprising^  that  his  own  edition  (at  least  that  of  Utrecht 
1704,  the  only  one  to  which  I  have  access  at  present) 
has  *flammae',  which  reading  I  have  found  in  the 
four  only  MSS.  I  have  myself  personally  examined,  viz. 
Uie  Gudian,  the  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig. 

NoDO.  —  TYed,  in  a  sloveniy  manner,  in  a  knot  over 
his  shoulder;  not  fastened  with  a  clasp  or  button,  as 
usual  with  those  who  were  careful  about  their  personal 
appearance.    See  Comment  En,  1,  318. 


429. 

ABSTULIT   ATRA    DJ£S   £T   FUN£R£   MERSIT   AClOiBO 


See  Muret.    Var,  Lect,  Select,  (a  Kraft,  Lipsiacj  1830) 
Lib.  XIU.  c.  2. 


431. 

NEC   VERO   HAE   SINE   SORTE   DATAE   SINE  JUDICE   SEDES 
QUAESITOR   MINOS    URNAM    MOVET    ILLE   SILENTUM 
COKaUDMQUE   VOCAT    VITASQUE   ET   CRIIUNA  DISCIT 


These  three  wholly  and  plainly  parenthetic  lines  afford 
a  good  instance  of  that  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Vir- 
gil's Style  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  so  frequently 
elsewhere  to  call  the  reader's  attention;  see  Comments 
En.  I.  4;  III.  571;  IV.  484;  V.  >622  (§  II.)  and  659; 
VI.  83,  739. 
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438. 

FATA    OBSTANT   TRISTIQUE  PALUS   INAMABIUS   0NBA 
'  ALLIGAT 


Ms.   aulhority  is  nearly  equally  divided  (see  Heyne, 
V.  Lj    between  the  two  readings  fata  obstart  and 
^Fasobstat'.    I  prefer  fata  OBSTAin*;  first  and  priih 
cipally  because  Virgil,   although  elsewhere  using  the 
word  *  fas  *  twenty  two  times,  has  never  even  so  much 
as  once  used  it  as  forbidding,  prohibiting,  or  opposing; 
always  on  the  contrary  in  the  sense  o{  permitting.  Se- 
condly,  because  he  uses  the  precise  expression  **Fata 
obstant,"  En.  IV.  440.     Thirdly,   because   the  verse  of 
the  Medicean  containing  the  reading  *Fas  obstat',  is 
in    other    parts    manifestly  incorrect,     and  is  besides 
marked  with  stigmas  (see  Foggini).  Fourthly,  because 
Piferius,  although  informing  us  that  the  Roman  MS.  and 
Servius  both  have  *Fas',  himself  cites  and  adopts  the 
reading  received   in   his  time,    fata  obstant.    Fifthly, 
because,  having  myself  personally  examined  only  three 
Virgilian  MSS.  respecting  the  passage ,   I  have   in  two 
of  them,   viz.   the  Dresden   and  No.  35  of  the  Leipzig, 
found  FATA  obstant,  and  in  the  third,  viz.  No.  36  of  the 
Leipzig!    'fatum  obstat\    Sixihly,   because  in  the 
Dresden   MS.   of  Servius   I   have  found   fata   obstant, 
which   is  also  the  reading  of  the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475, 
Bersmann,  the  two  Steplienses,  Fabricius,  the  Paris  Ed. 
of  1600,  Daniel  Heinsius  and  La  Cerda. 
.     Inamabius  -^  is  to  be   preferred   to  'in nab  11  is'; 
first,   on  account  of  the  more  poetic  sense.     Secondly, 
because   it   is  the  only  reading  recognised  eith^  by 
Servius,  or  Donatus,  or  Pomponius  Sabinus.     TMrdly, 
because   Pierius   testifies    thus    strongly   in    its    favor: 

''Inamabius  unda sunt  et  qui  legant  'innab ills', 

a  No,  nas;   quod   in   veteribus   exemplaribus   non  me- 
mini  me  legere.'*   Fourthly,  on  account  of  the  parallels 


adduced  by  N.  Heineius  in  his  note  (see  Burmann). 
'innabilis'  however  is  not  wholly  without  authority; 
I  have  myself  found  it  in  the  two  Dresden  MSS. ,  vhi» 
both  in  the  Virgil  and  in  the  Servius,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  both  by  Bersmann  (who  however  informs  us 
thai  his  MS.  rtads  utamabiues)  and  by  La  Cerda,  vrhb 
has  ool  been  able  to  adduce  any  suCQcient  argument 
in  its  iavor. 


447. 


HIS   LAODAMIA 
IT   C01I£S   ET   JUVENIS   QUONDAM   NUNC  FEMINA    CAENEUS 
RURSUS   ET   IN   VETEREM    FATO    REVOLUTA   HGURAM 


I  have  found  caeneus  in  all  the  MSS.  which  I  have 
myself  personally  examined,  viz.  the  Petrarchian,  the 
Gudian,  ll^  Dresden,  and  the  two  Leipzig;  and  it  is 
certain  IVom  the  silence  both  of  Pierius  and  Ueinsius 
that  neither  of  those  diligent  investigators  found  any 
other  reading.  The  meaning  afforded  by  this  reading 
seems  to  me  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  excellend: 
here  $ms  also  the  youth  Ceneus  restored  to  his  primt- 
tkfe  femaie  sex.  Those  critics  who,  objecting  with  Bruncfc, 
Heyne,  Peerlkamp,  Jahn  and  Ladewig  to  the  application 
6f  the  teminine  predicate  kevoluta  to  the  masculltio 
noun  CASHEUs,  substitute  Caen  is  for  caeneus,  not  OTHty 
substitute  a  purely  conjectural  reading  for  one  in  which 
the  MSS.  are  unanimous ^  but  deprive  the  passage  Of 
its  whole  pith  and  marrow,  which  consists  in  this  very 
application  of  the  feminine  adjective  to  the  masculine 
name  fbrmerly  owned  by  the  now  remetamorphosed 
female »  and  in  placing  this  remetamorphosed  fomale 
(the  Quo]»AS  itvENis  CAENEUS),  uudcr  her  masettllAe 
in  the  company  of  the  other  females  enumerated. 
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I  find  CAENEUS  also  in  Ihe  Modend  Ed.  of  1475,  and 
in  all  the  old  editions.  'Caen is*  makes  its  flrst  ap- 
pearance in  Brunck,  who  says  ^caxneds  sevolota^ 
foedus  soloecismus.*'  In  the  Dresden  MS.  of  Servios 
I  find:  NuKC  femina  ceneus;  Coeneus  virgo  fUit,  quae  &c^ 
the  '  i '  having;  been  placed  over  the  u  by  some  grann 
marian  to  whom  the  feminine  predicate  attached  to  the 
masculine  name,  was  as  great  an  abomination  as  i( 
was  to  Brunck. 

Compare  Ovid,  Metam,  IV.  279: 

"Nee  loquor,  ut  quondam  naturae  jure  novato 
Ambiguus  fuerit  modo  vir,  modo  femina,  Seylhon." 


451. 

QUAM  TROIUS  HEROS 
UT  PRIlfUM  JUXTA  STETIT  AGNOVITQUE  PER  UMBRAM 
OBSCURAM  QUALEM  PRIMO  QUI  SURGERE  MENSE 
AUT  VroET  AUT  VmiSSE  PUTAT  PER  NUBILA  LUNAM 
DEM181T  LACRYMAS  DULCIQUE  AFFATUS  AMORE  EST 


The  error  into  which  the  Medicean  MS.  has  led  all 
the  ancienl  editors,  and  Wagner  among  the  modem, 
is,  not  that  of  reading  umbram,  but  that  of  connecting 
UMBRAM  with  OBSCURAM  by  mcaus  of  a  pause  placed 
alter  the  latter.  Placing  tlie  pause  before,  instead  of 
after,  obscuram,  the  latter  word  becomes  referrible  to 
Dido  equally  whether  we  read  (witli  the  Medicean) 
UMBRAM,  or  ( with  the  Leyden  and  other  MSS.  quoted  by 
N.  Heinsius)  'umbras',  and  the  question  raised  by  the 
commentators  as  to  the  reading  (whether  umbras  or 
'umbram')  ceases  to  be  of  any  importance.  That  ob- 
scuram certainly  belongs  to  Dido,  even  although  we 
stiould  follow  the  Medicean  so  far  as  to  read  dmbram, 
if  I  Uuok  suffici^tty  proved  by  this  single  ^arguoMal* 
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vis.  that  the  predicate  of  a  substantive  which  closes  a 
verse  is  never  placed  by  Virgii  first  word  in  Mbm 
following  line  and  separated  from  the  sequel  by  a 
pause,  unless  (as  in  the  case  of  'exiguam',  v.  493), 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  very  strong  emphasis 
(see  Comm.  En.  II,  246);  and  a  very  strong  emphasis 
on  OBSCURAM,  considered  as  the  predicate  of  umbrah, 
would  express  such  a  degree  of  darkness  as  would 
not  only  have  prevented  Eneas  from  seeing  Dido, 
QUALEM  &c.,  but  would  havc  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  explicit  statement  (at  v,  270)  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  light  present,  resembling  moonlight  in  a 
wood. 

Having  myself  personally  examined  only  three  M§S. 
respecting  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  l)ie 
Dresden,  I  have  found  umbram  in  the  Leipzig  No.  35, 
and  the  Dresden;  'umbras'  in  the  Leipzig  No.  36. 

Obscdram  —  dimly  seen,  scarcely  distingiushable ; 
see  Comment  En,  III,  522, 


467. 

TALIBUS  AENEAS  ARDENTEM  ET  TORVA  TUENTEM 

LENIBAT  DICnS  ANIMUM  LACRYMASQUE  CIEBAT 

ILLA  SOLO  FIXOS  OCULOS  AVERSA  TENEBAT 

NEC  MAGIS  INCEPTO  VULTUM  SERMONE  MOVETUR 

QUAM  SI  DURA  SILEX  AUT  STET  MARPESIA  CAUTES  ^ 


''Duncan  fleeched  and  Duncan  prayed; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  oH! 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craigr; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t!" 

Burhs. 

Lacrymasque  CIEBAT.  —  "Er  suchle  ihr  Thranen  zu 
entlocken  als  Zeichen  der  eingetretenen  weicheren 
SUmmung.'*    Ladewig,  and  so  Peerlkamp. 
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Nothing  eonid  bo  further  Hrom  the  meaning,  or  less 
poetical.  Lacrybus  oebat  is  simply  wept;  see  vers.  476, 
and  Comments  En.  IV.  30  and  449. 


477. 

INDE  Datum  molitur  jter 


"Datum  ;  simpi,  accipe,  qua  via  patet,  duett P  Heyne. 
"Viam  palentem   ac  se  quasi  offerentem  progredienli." 
Wagner.     Virg.  Br.  En. 

Both  wrong;  the  meaning  being  (as  vers.  537; 
III  255,  561;  IV.  225;  VII.  313)  'datum  a  f Otis'; 
and  so,  rightly,  Voss.  Compare  Terent.  Heaut.  II.  3: 
"Datur  modo:  fruere  dum  licet;"  and  Terent  Eun.  IWl. 

—  *Est  iatuc  datum 
Profecto,  ut  gjata  mihi  sint  quae  facio  omnia;** 

where  Donatus:  "Falo  decretoque  concessum." 


535. 

ROSEIS   AURORA   QUAORIGIS 
JAM    MEDIUM   AETHERIO    CURSU   TRAJECERAT    AXEM 


According  to  the  poets,  Aurora  performed  the  same 
diurnal  journey  as  Phoebus,  rising  like  him  in  the 
East,  traversing  the  whole  sky,  ^nd  sinking  in  the 
West.  See  Voss,  Mythol  Briefe,  Band II,  Brief  46. 
Also  Voss,  Beitrdge  xum  Comm.  der  IHas,  II.  48. 
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M8. 


AT   LAEVA  WAIORDM 
tXERCET   POEWAS   ET    AD   IBIPIA    TARTARA   MmTT 


m: 


As  we  would  say  tin  tEnglish,  ike  pen&i  road,  or  the 
convicfs  wad;  i.  e.  the  road  from  the  court  house  to 
the  jail.  80,  4n  Venice,  Itie  Bridge  of  <Sighs,  celebFftr 
ted  by  Lord  Byron. 


546. 

BIELIORIBDS   UTERE   FATIS 


usus  Caesar  virtute  et  fortuna  sua  Perusiam  expug- 
navil."  Vell.  Pat.  TT.  74. 


559. 
coNSTrrrr  aeneas  strepitumque  exterritus  hausit 


With  his  usual  inordinate  confidence  in  the  Medicean 
MS.  Wagner  has  been  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
but  too  forward  in  corxecling  tlie  Heynian  text.  Stre- 
pitumque EXTERRITUS  HAUSIT  is  lo  bc  preferred  to  *stre- 
pituque  exterritus  haesit*;  first,  because  the  pic- 
iiite  .of  £neas  listening  with  horror  to  the  sound  fs 
finer  than  that  of  Eneas  only  horrified  and  not  listening*; 
compare  Statius,  Silv.  11.  7.  Ii6 : 

'*Smk  magna  sacer  et  superbus  umbra 
Nescis  T^rtaroo,  et  procul  nocentum 
Audis  verbera." 

Secondly,  because  the  ^sound  was  not  a  sudden  crash, 
over  at  once,   but  a  mixed  sound,  all  the  coinponent 
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parts  of  which  are  minutely  described  by  our  author, 
and  which  continued  and  was  heard  by  Eneas  so 
long:  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  thirdly, 
because  strepitum  hadsit  is  the  reading  recognised  by 
Servius. 

I  have  myself  examined  only  three  MSS.  with  re- 
spect to  the  passage,  viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the 
Dresden,  but  in  the  whole  three  I  have  found  strepitom 
HAUSiT.  I  find  the  same  reading  in  the  Modena  EditioD 
of  1475,  both  the  Stephenses,  Bersmann,  the  Paris  Edi- 
tion of  1600,  Fabricius,  Burmann,  and  both  the  Heinsii. 


563. 

NULLl   FAS   CASTO    SC£L£RATUM   INSISTERE   LIHEN 


ScELERATUM.  —  "Sccleribus  contaminatum,  adeoque  iin- 
purum,  incestum.**    Heyne. 

No ;  but  par  excellence  sceleratum  ("sedes  sceierala," 
Ovid.  Met,  IV,  456),  because  the  seal  of  the  Furies. 
See  Comm.  En.  n\  471. 


566. 

GNOSIUS    HAEC   RHADAMANTmJS    RABET   DURISSIMA    REGNA 


The  meaning  is,  not  ^ai  BhadamatUkus  dwelt  or  had 
his  criminal  court  in  Tartarus,  because  we  shall  see, 
at  vers.  573,  that  it  was  necessary  .that  tlie  gates  of 
Tartarus  should  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  cri- 
minals coming  fh>m  his  judgment  seat,  but  the  meaning 
is  that  he  was  the  supreme  lord  or  ruler  over  this  In- 
fernal bridewell,  dwelling,  no  doubt,  in  a  castle  or  ^arx' 
in  the  neighbourhood,   just  as  we  have  seen  (Comm. 
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£m..  J,  S6J  that  i^us,  the  ruler  of  the  '.ewrcer'  of  the 
wiiMbt.did  not  nwide  amongst  his  prisoaefs,  but  ruled 
them  from  his  castle  or  'arx'  in  the  vicinity. 

Any  doubt,  which  may  have  ling^ered  in  the  reader's 
mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  Comment  just  referred  to,  viz.  that  the  *arx'  of 
Eolus  was  outside  the  'career'  of  the  winds,  will 
probably  vanish  on  his  observing  the  parallelism  be- 
tween the  two  rulers  and  the  two  *carceres': 

—  "Hie  vasto  rex  Aeolus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tcmpestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat." 

£n.  J.  56. 

GKOSIUS    HA£C  RHADAMAHTUUS    HABET   DURISSIMA    RKGNA, 
CASTIGATQUE    AUDITQUE   DOLOS   &C. 


574. 

CERNIS  CUSTODIA  QUALIS 
VESTIBULO  SEDEAT  FACIES  QUAE  LIMINA  SERVE! 
QUINQUAGINTA  ATRIS  IMMANIS  HIATIBUS  HYDRA 
SAEVIOR  INTUS  HABET  SEDEM  TUM  TARTARUS  IPSE 
BIS  PATET  IN  PRAECEPS  TANTUM  TENDITQUE  SUB  UMBRAS 
QUANTUS  AD  AETHERIUM  CAEU  SUSPECTUS  OLYMPUM 


Nothing  can  be  worse  or  more  prosaic  than  the  new 
elucidation   of  this  passage  proposed  by  Siipfle,   and 

adopted  byLadewig;  viz.  that  the  line  oumouACim'A 

HYDRA  is  the  answer  to  the  question  cernis servet, 

that  a  new  sentence  begins  at  saevior,  and  that  Virgil 
represents  the  gate  of  Tartarus  as  watched  outside  by 
one  Hydra  and  inside  by  another.  No;  the  cdstodia 
which  sits  in  the  vestibule,  the  faciss  which  watches 
the  door,  is  the  'ullrix  Tisiphone '  herself,  in  her  bloody 
'palla',  and  armed  with  her  snaky  lash  (see  vv,  SS5, 
570;  also  Comm.  v.  663;  Il\471);  and  the  Steigenmg, 
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(he  Ihre^  d^t^  ot  hditor  Ate:  ^tteide,  tiwpbotfe^ 
?nf^e,  IHe  etimmd^s  Hydrtf  gaping?  l*1tt*  H^  fifty  giA^iw; 
and,  immedMely  b^^dttd,   the  ttbys^  of  TiiirUtftt^  M6el( 

TARTARtIS   //>^J. 


618. 

PHLEGYASQUE  MISERRIMUS  OMI^ES 
ADMONET  ET  MAGNA  TESTATUR  VOCE  PER  UMBRAS 


Danle  also  has  his  t^hfegyaS,   CJilliflg'  to6,  (hoil^  in  a 
somewhat  differenl  manner: 

"Corda  non  pinse  mai  da  se  saetia, 
Che  si  corresse  via  per  Taere  snetla. 
Com'  i'  vidi  una  nave  piccioletta 
Venir  per  Tacqua  verso  noi  in  quella, 
SoUo  '1  governo  d'un  sol  galeoto, 
Che  gridava:  *or  se*  giunta,  anima  fella?' 
'Flegias,  Flegids,  lo  gfidi  A  ^oto/ 
Disse  lo  mio  signore,  'a  quesUi  vvlla: 
Fill  non  ei  avrai,  se  non  passando  il  loto. '" 

Inferno,  VUL  13. 


h'  W'At  fc 


620. 

DISCITE   JDSTITIAM    MONITI    ET    NON    TEMNERE    DIVOS 


''Leriiet  gcwarnt  rechl  thun,  und  nicht  missachten  dio  Gotler 

Voss. 

-  **!!  reiio 
Impai-afe  a  conoscehe  pdi*  ph^va, 
E  a  Hverh  gli  Del." 

Thiii,  like)  fno0i  literal  translHliotts,  does  not  give  the 
t^a!  ihedninij  of  the  pasBUge^  tpvhleh  is  not  Be  just  im 
ffour  dealingi  n^ith  mm,  ^n4  tespeo(/Ul  toward  the  G^, 
but  Be  just  in  your  dealings  with  men,  tm4  fde  not  tt^ 
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«M  thai  ye  cuk  with  impunity  disobey  (he  command 
f  Ske  Gods  to  thai  effect,  vis.  the  coaimand  to  be  just; 
tie  only  virtue  enjoined  by  the  line  being  that  of 
Bstice.  The  meaning  of  ihe  passage  once  understood, 
re  see  the  propriety  of  the  expression  non  mnijCRB: 
et  not  at  naught  the  divine  commandment  to  be 
ust.  Compare  En.  I,  546,  where  Ilioneus  haying  de^ 
Banded  justice  of  Dido  —  having  required  her  to  deal 
fitb  him  and  the  Trojans  according  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice  —  reminds  her  of  the  sanction  of 
he  Gods,  and  warns  her  not  to  despise  that  sanction ; 
non  temnere  Divos': 

"Si  genus  homatiom  et  mortalia  temnitis  arma, 
At  speratc  deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi." 

\Jso  Apollon.  Rhod.  IV.  1098,  where  Alcinous  ex- 
)resses  almost  in  the  very  terms  of  our  text  his  fear 
)f  the  divine  retribution  if  he  should  be  guilty  of  an 
ict  of  injustice: 

^^Aqrjftri,  xai  xtv  avv  twx^w  ^^ilaaatfu 
Kolxovg,  fjgoMntt  (jpa^ntv  x^9^^'*  uvtKa  mv^. 
Allot  Jtog  dtidotHa  Sutfif  i^itav  onunntk,'* 

Compare  also  (above,  vers.  565): 

"Ipsa  dcum  poenas  docuit,  perque  omnia  daxii 
Gnosius  haec  Rhadamanthus  habel  durissima  regna, 
Castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subig^itque  fateri, 
Quae  quis  apud  superos,  furto  laelatus  inani, 
Distulit  in  seram  commissa  piacula  mortem;" 

vhere  precisely  the  same  doctrine  is  conveyed  in  some- 
vhat  different  terms,  *  furto  laetatus  inani'  informing 
IS  that,  however  we  may  contemn  human  retribution, 
vhatever  success  we  may  have  in  escaping  punishment 
imong  men  (*apud  superos'),  the  retribution  of  the 
lods  is  •non  conlemnenda';  we  shall  certainly  have 
0  undergo  after  death  the  *poenas  deum*,  for  not  hav- 
ng  hearkened  in  time  to  the  divine  precept  Be  j'tist. 
The  above  interpretation  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
K>sition  of  our  text,  viz.  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  of 
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an  assize  calendar  of  culprits,  who  have  violated 
the  laws,  sinned  against  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice,  and  so  have  drawn  down  upon  themselves  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  Gods.  In  the  very  middle 
of  such  a  calendar  stands  our  text,  on  one  side  ''Hie 
quibus  invisi  fratres"  &c.,  on  the  other  ''Vendidit  hie 
auro  patriam"  &c. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  the  right  understanding 
of  its  meaning  will  tend  to  increase  the  admiration  in 
which  this  famous  text  has  been  so  long  held.  The 
extreme  of  human  admiration  is  generally  bestowed  on 
objects  which  are  either  not  at  all  or  only  half  under- 
stood.   See  last  three  lines  of  Comment  En.  II.  521. 


648. 

HIC   GENUS   ANTIQUUM   TEUCRI   PULCHERRIMA    PROLES 


That  the  structure  is  'genus  Teucri*,  not  *  proles 
Teucri',  is  shown  by  the  point  placed  after  teucri  in 
the  Medicean,  and  still  more  by  the  parallel: 

''Hie  genus  antiquum  Terrae,  Titania  pubes." 


verg.  5S0. 


658. 

INTER    ODORATUM    LAURl    NEMUS    UNDE   SUPERNE 
PLITRIHUS    ERIDANI    PER    SILVAM    VOLVITUR    AM  MS 


"Eridanus  superne,    h.  e.   ex  editiore  loco,   volvtfub, 

venit.*'  Heyne. 

—  *Wo  von  der  Hohc 
VoUgedrangt  durch   den  Wald  des   Eridanus  Strom  sich 

herabw&lzt.** 

Vo». 
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^SurtRNE  zeigt  an,    dass    der  Lorbeerhain    auf  eineiB 

Bergabhange  liegt."  Siipfle. 

^Der   Lorbeerhain   lag  also  auf   einero    Bergabhange.*' 

Ladewig. 

^SuPERKE,   ex  aUiore  loco.    Lauri  nemus  igitur  in  colli 

Icviler  edilo  qnaerendum."  Forbiger. 

No ;  as  'inferne  *,  the  adverbial  form  of  the  adjective 
infemus*,  is  never  from  below  upwards,  but  always 
simply  helow^  at  the  under  party  so  'supeme*,  the  ad- 
verbial form  of  the  adjective  '  supemus ',  is  never  from 
above  downwards,  but  always  aJo/t,  above,  at  the  upper 
part.     Compare : 

—  TJt  turpiter  atnun 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  sup  erne." 

Hon.  E]^t.  ad  Pis.  3. 

—  "Album  mutor  in  alitem 
S  u  p  e  r  n  e." 

HoR.  Carm.  II.  20.  10. 

"Argenlxim  superne  innatat,  ul  oleum  aquis."  Pun. 
H.  N.  XXXIII.  6. 

In  loose  writing  indeed  'superne'  can  mean  '^tir* 
sum',  as  our  own  aloft  can  mean  upwards:  ^Solum 
enim  hoc  genus  superne  tendit,  non,  ut  cetera,  in 
lerram."  Plin.  H.  N.  XIX.  5;  but  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  even  so  much  as  one  single  instance  in  which  it 
bears  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  our  text  not  only  by 
all  the  commentators,  but  by  all  the  lexicographers. 

Superne  rightly  understood,  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  passage  follows  as  a  matter  of  course:  unde, 
from  which  laurel  grove,  i.  e.  rising  or  taking  its  spring 
out  of  which  laurel  grove,  the  Eridanus  rolls,  plurimus, 
in  a  great  body  of  water,  per  silvam,  through  the  wood, 
SUPERNE,  above  in  the  world  ("ad  superos"  —  Servius), 
Or  shortly  and  simply  (plurimus  per  silvam  volvitur 
being  merely  a  description  of  Eridanus  as  it  was 
known  above  in  the  world)  the  laurel  grove  where 
Eridanus    (that   mighty    Italian    river)  has  its  spring. 
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Tints  we  have  tn  explanation  At  oneie  sUn^e  and  4n 
perfecl  conformity  with  the  eosmQlog^  of  the  ^ancAenU: 

^Midtaqiic  sub  iergo  Mn&i  ^yumina  tccU 
Volvere  vi  fluctus,  submersaque  saxa  putandtiin  esL" 

LucRET.  VI.  540; 

and  especially  of  Virgil  himself,  who  iuforms  us  thai 
Arisleius ,  when  Jie  deseended  under  ground^  saw  the 
souroes  of  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  aod 
aiB»OAgst  others  .Uiat  of  .this  very  Eridanus: 

'*Otmnia  0ub  ^mi^gaa  labexUia  flumiaa  terra 
Spectabat  diversa  locis,  Phaaimque  Lycumque, 
£t  caput,  unde  alius  primum  se  erumpit  Enipeua, 
Uade  pater  Tiberinus,  et  unde  Aniena  fluenta, 
Saxosusque  soiram  Hypaais,  Mysusque  Caicus, 
El  gemina  uorataa  'tattrino  <eoroua  •voltu 
CHdanos,  quo  non  alius  per  ping^uia  culta 
In  mare  purpureum  yiolentior  efQult  amnis." 

Georg.  IF.  366; 

where  observe  the  exact  parallelism  to  our  text:  The 
Eridanus  .rises  deep  under  (/round,  '  sub  magna  terra', 
and  then,  above  ground,  flows  'quo  non  alius  vioienUor 
perpinguia  culta  in  mare  purpureum ' ;  and :  The  Eridanus 
fises  in  a  laurel  grove  in  the  underworld^  and  then 
supsRNjc,  above  ^ground,  in  the  world  above,  PLUiujfus  per 
6U.VAM  vQLviTUR.  Who  Can  doubt  that  the  two  views 
ere  of  one  and  the  same  object,  seen  only  under 
diffejieat  lights? 


677. 

CAMPOSQUE    NITENTES 


Literally  sleek  and  glossy  (as  cattle  flrom  good  feeding 
and  caring,  vers.  654);  the  opposite  of  'horridus*. 
There  is  no  corresponding  term  applicable  to  land  in 
in  the  English  language. 
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887. 

VENTSTI  TATIDEW   TTJAOCE   EXSPECTATA   PAREin*! 
MCIT   ITER   DURUM   PIETAS 


Lo  the  arguments  advanced  by  Wagner  against  the 
eading  of  the  two  Heinsii  and  Burmann,  as  well  as 
>f  most  printed  editions,  'spec  tat  a*,  and  in  favor  of 
he  reading  of  the  great  msyorily  of  MSS.  exs>ectata, 
may  add  that  I  have  found  that  reading  in  two  of 
he  only  three  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally 
ncamined  respecting  the  passage,  viz.  in  both  the 
!ieipzig.  In  the  third  MS.  which  I  have  examined, 
nz.  the  Dresden,  the  reading  is  *exoptata'.  I  find 
ilso  EXSPECTATA  In  the  Modena  Edition  of  1475,  in 
Jersmann,  the  Paris  Ed.  of  1600,  and  both  the 
Jlcphenses.  In  the  Dresden  copy  of  Henry  Stephens 
DCSPECTATA  has  bccu  altered  into  *spectata'  by  the 
land  of  Taubmann,  to  whom  the  book  formerly  be- 
onged.  Pierius  having  taken  no  notice  of  the  passage, 
md  EXSPECTATA  being  the  undoubted  reading  of  the 
i^atican  Fragment  (see  Bottari),  it  may  be  presumed 
dmost  to  a  certainty  that  Pierius  found  that  reading 
n  all  the  MSS.  examined  by  him. 


727. 

MAGNO    SE    CORPORE    MISCET 


*Per  totum  mundum  didila  est  anima  mundi."  Heyne. 
That  the  words  magno  corpore  mean,  not  the  *mun- 
lus',  universe,  or  WeltaU,  but  simply  the  Earth,  is 
;hown ,  not  merely  by  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  Per- 
HgiUum  Veneris,  55: 

*'ln  sinum  maritus  imbcr  (luxit  almae  conjugis, 
Undc  Tetus  aleret  omnes  mixta  magno  corpore;'* 
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bul  by  our  author's  own  use  of  it,  Georg.  11.  325: 

"Turn  pater  omnipoteng  fecundis  imbiibus  Aether 
Conjugis  in  gjemium  laetae  descendit,  et  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  fetus." 


733. 

HIN6    METUUNT    CUPIUNTQUE    DOLENT    GAUDENTQUE     NEQUE    ADRAS 
RESPICIUNT    CLAUSAE   TENEBRIS    ET    CARCERE   CAECO 


§1. 

AoRAS.  —  "Lucem.'*  Heyne,  Wagner. 

The  reader,  who,  taking  the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye 
over  the  Heynian  Index,  shall  have  observed  Ihat  in  no 
one  of  the  other  ninety  four  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  used  by  Virgil,  does  the  word  *aurae'  bear  the 
meaning  of  Mux',  will  hardly  require  to  be  informed 
by  me  how  little  likely  it  is  that  '  lux  *  should  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  aurae  in  the  passage  before 
us.  From  the  slightest  examination  of  those  ninety  four 
instances  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  (omitting  the  meta- 
phorical "Populares  aurae"  of  £n.  VI.  817 J  Virgil 
never  uses  the  word  *  aurae*  except  in  one  or  other 
of  the  two  following  senses,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  varieties  of 
the  same  general  sense;  either,  first,  to  express  those 
airs  which  we  feel  blowing  upon  us,  the  gentler  cur- 
rents of  that  atmosphere  by  which  we  are  immediately 
surrounded;  or,  secondly,  those  remoter  parts  of  the 
same  atmosphere,  which,  high  above  our  heads,  and 
beyond  our  reach  or  touch,  and  made  known  to  us 
only  by  our  sense  of  sight,  we  denominate  ihe  sky.  In 
the  former  of  these  senses  the  word  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  all  such  expressions  as  the  following:  ''Cre- 
brescunt  optatae  aurae,"  En.  III.  530;  ''Vocat  carbasus 
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auras,"  En,  IV.  417;  **Zephyri  lepentibus  auris,"  Georg. 
IL  330;  &c.  &c.  Examples  of  its  use  in  the  latter 
sense  are:  ^ Omnia  ferre  sub  auras,"  En,  IL  158; 
"Furit  aestus  ad  auras,"  En,  II,  759;  "Sub  auras 
erigit  fluctus,"  En,  III,  422;  "Saxa  sub  auras  glomerat,*' 
En.  Ill,  576 ;  "Assurgere  in  auras,"  Georg,  III,  109; 
"Auras  suspiclens,"  En.  X,  898,  Often,  but  by  no 
means  always,  when  'aurae'  is  used  in  this  second 
sense,  an  adjective  is  added  in  order  to  give  force  and 
clearness:  "Auras  aetherias,"  Georg,  II,  291 ;  "Superas 
auras,"  En,  V.  427;  "Aerias  auras,"  En,  V,  520,  not, 
surely,  aeriai  air^  or  aerial  light,  but  aerial  sky.  It 
is  in  this,  its  second,  sense,  that  aurae  is  used  in  the 
passage  before  us.  The  souls,  shut  up  in  the  dark 
prison  of  the  body,  lose  their  fine  perception,  become 
brutalized,  and  cease  to  look  back  to,  or  have  any  re- 
gard for,  their  celestial  origin,  the  'caelum',  sky,  or 
*  aurae'  (*superae  aurae'),  from  whence  they  originally 
eame.  The  German  Luft  (whence  our  English  lift,  the 
sky)  corresponds  to  the  Latin  *  aurae',  not  merely  in 
the  first  of  these  significations,  but,  as  appears  from 
the  following  example,  in  the  second  also: 

"Es  dunkte  ihm,  als  schaut*  er  unsern  Erdball 
Gleich  einer  un^eheuren  grunen  Kugel, 
Die  zwischen  Meer  und  Lufl  geh&nget  war." 

Werher,  Die  SOhne.  des  Thales,  Theil  IL  Prolog, 

This  double  Virgilian  use  of  the  word  *aurae'  once 
clearly  established,  we  immediately  perceive  the  true 
meaning  of  that  generally  misunderstood  passage  in 
the  first  Eclogue  (v,57),  "Canet  frondalor  ad  auras;" 
not  wiU  sing  to  the  air,  which  were  as  much  as  to 
say,  will  sing  to  no  purpose,  will  throw  away  his  song 
(see  "partem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras,"  En,  XL  795; 
where  'volucres '  is  added  to  show  that  'auras '  is  used 
in^  the  former  of  the  two  senses  given  above),  but  will 
sing  to  the  sky,  his  only  company  —  will  sing  alone, 
or,  as  correctly  rendered  by  Fea,  da  se. 
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§11. 
RfiSPicnnrr,  the  reading  of  the  Palatine  (Heyne)  and  re* 
cognised  by  Dohatns  ( ad  Terent  Andt.  V.  4,  94),  is  to 
be  found  In  almost  all  the  old  editions,  and  has  been 
found  by  myself  in  Fabricius,  Bersmann,  both  the  Ste* 
phenses,  the  Paris  Edition  of  1600,  La  C^rda,  and  Da^ 
niel  Heinsius.  For  this  reading  N.  Heinsius  has  sub- 
stituted 'Dispiciunt';  and  this  substitution,  of  which 
Heyne  says  "  •  D  i  s  p  i  c  i  u  n  I  *  praeclare  Heins.  restituit," 
has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  editors.  I  object 
to  it,  first,  that  the  word  'dispicere'  is  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found  in  Virgil.  Secondly,  that  the  memorandum 
I  have  of  the  reading  of  the  Gudian  (the  principal 
foundation  of  Heinsius's  substitution )  is  to  the  following 
effect:  ^'RESPicixmT;  but  the  reading  seems  to  have  been 
originally  'despiciunt'  and  to  have  been  altered  into 
HBSPicnrnT."  Heinsius  therefore,  if  my  memorandom  be 
correct,  made  his  emendation  neither  t^om  the  present 
reading  of  the  MS.  nor  from  that  which  appeared  to 
me,  on  personal  examination,  to  have  been  the  original 
reading.  Thirdly,  that  the  meaning  afforded  by  'dl- 
spiciunt'  (**proprie  dicitur  de  iis,  qui  caeci  ftierant, 
aut  in  tenebris  versantes  primum  vident  lucem"  — 
Wagner)  is  inappropriate,  the  (as  I  think)  plain  drift 
and  intention  of  Virgil,  as  shown  by  the  whole  context, 
being  to  say,  not  cannot  distinctly  see  (distinguish), 
but  do  not  care  to  see,  have  acquired  a  disinclination 
to  see;  precisely  the  meaning  contained  in  the  vulgar 
reading  respiciunt,  rejected  by  N.  Heinsius :  keqite  auras 
RESPiciuNT,  no  longer  look  towards,  or  care  for,  those 
*aurae',  that  sky  (see  §  I.  above),  from  which  they  orp- 
finally  came.    Compare,  En.  IV*  236: 

"Neo  prolem  Ausoniam  et  Lavinia  respicU  arva." 

I  have  myself  examined,  besides  the  Gudian,  only 
three  other  MSS.  respecting  this  passage,  viz.  the  Leip- 
zig No.  35,  the  Leipzig  No.  36,  and  the  Dresden;  in 
the  first  alone  I  have  found  'displclunt',  in  the 
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cond  and  third  'despiciunt'.  In  Pierius  I  find:  ''In 
anliquis  omnibus  codicibus  quos  viderim,  eodem  ex- 
emplo  legitur,  'neque  auras  despiciunl';  alicubi 
eUam  bespiount  habelur."  Slill  further,  'despiciunt' 
(not  'dispiciunt')  is  the  reading,  as  appears  from 
Foggini,  of  the  Medicean,  and,  as  appears  from  Bottari, 
of  the  Vatican  Fragment  In  Ihe  Modena  Edition  of 
1475  I  find  'Suspiciunt',  wiiich  (see  Maittaire)  is 
also  the  reading  of  the  Milan  Ed.  of  1474. 


737. 

PENITUSQUE   NECESSE  EST 
MULTA   DIU   CONCRETA    MODIS   INOLESCERE   MIRIS 


^ 

I  reject  Fea's  coigecture,  'abolescere',  and  adhere 
to  the  vulgar  reading  and  interpretation ;  first,  because 
of  the  excellent  sense  thus  obtained;  secondly,  because 
both  reading  and  interpretation  are  confirmed  both  by 
Claudian  in  his  account  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
shade  of  Rufinus  by  Rhadamanthus: 

—  ^£n,  pectus  inustae 
DeforinaDt  maculae,  vitiisque  inolevil  imago." 

In  Rufinum,  IL  504; 

and  by  Silius  (VIII.  582): 

"Nunc  Silarus  quos  nutrit  aquis,  quo  gurgitc  tradunt 
Duriliem  lapidum  mcrsis  inolesccre  ramis." 

Thirdly,  because  neither  Pierius  nor  N.  Heinsius  gives 
us  even  a  hint  of  his  having  found  any  other  reading; 
and  fourthly,  because  in  the  only  five  MSS.  I  have  my- 
self personally  examined,  viz.  the  Pelrarchian,  Kloster- 
Neuburg,  Dresden,  and  two  Leipzig,  I  have  found  in- 
OLESCERE.  The  *mollescere'  of  the  Casanata  MS.  quot- 
ed by  Fea  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  in  of  inolescere 
being  mistaken  for  m;  I  find  the  same  error  in  the 
Modena  Ed.  of  1475. 
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739. 

ERGO  EXERCENTUR  POENIS  VETERUMQUE  MALORUM 
SUPPUCIA  EXPENDUNT  ALIAE  PANDUNTUR  INANE8 
SUSPENSAE  AD  VEMTOS  ALUS  SUB  GURGITE  VASTO 
INPECTUM  ELUITUR  8CELUS  AUT  EXURTTUR  IGNI 
QUISQUE  SUOS  PATIMUR  MANES  EXINDE  PER  AMPLUM 
MITTIMUR  ELYSIUM  ET  PAUCI  LAETA  ARVA  TKNEMUS 
DONEC  LONGA  DIES  PERFECTO  TEMPORIS  ORBE 
CONCRETAM  EXEMIT  LABEM  PURUMQUE  REUNQUIT 
AETHKRIUM  SENSUM  ATQUE  AURAI  SIMPUCIS  IGNEM 


The  insuperable  difiiculUes  which  the  commentators 
have  found  in  this  passage  (and  for  a  detailed  account 
of  which  see  Heyne  and  Forbiger  ad  loc.)  have  ariseOi 
as  it  appears  to  me,  principally  from  their  having  read 
the  whole  passage  ano  tenore,  and  not  perceived  that 
the  two  lines  from  quisque  as  far  as  tenebius  are  inter* 
calatory,  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  on  the 
spot  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  sentence,  a  difficulty 
which  has  just  presented  itself,  and  the  explanation  of 
which  would  have  been  deferred  by  any  other  writer 
till  the  sentence  had  been  completed.  The  difficulty  is 
this ;  if  the  souls  of  the  dead  required  such  purification, 
how  did  it  happen  that  not  only  Anchises  himself,  but 
the  other  Trojan  heroes,  dead  so  short  time,  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  Elysium?  This  difficulty  is  ex- 
plained in  the  two  parenthetic  lines  quisque  ....  tene- 
Mus :  As  there  are  different  degrees  of  impurity  among 
men,  so  there  are  different  degrees  of  purification  re- 
quired after  death ;  the  more  pure  requiring  a  less,  the 
less  pure  a  greater,  degree ;  therefore  you  see  me  and 
your  other  lYojan  friends  here  in  Elysium  already.  This 
explanation  given,  the  account  of  the  purification,  broken 
oit  at  exuritur  igni,  is  resumed  in  the  words  donec 
LONGA  dies  <fec. ;  the  purification  by  water,  air,  or  fire,  goes 
on  until  such  time  as  the  earthly  stains  are  thoroughly 
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purged  out  4rc.  We  have  thus  not  only  a  happy  re- 
eonciliation  of  the  two,  at  first  sight  discordant  and  con- 
tradictory, facts  (the  necessity  of  the  purgation  described 
in  the  preceding  verses,  and  the  actual  presence  of  An- 
chises  and  the  other  Trojan  heroes,  so  soon  after  their 
deaths,  in  the  Elysian  fields),  but  we  have  the  sentence 
constructed  after  Virgil's  usual  manner  (see  Comments 
En.  I.  4;  lU.  317,  571;  IV.  483;  V.  522  (§  II)  and 
659;  VL  83);  and  still  further,  we  get  rid  of  the  pal- 
pable absurdity  of  the  doctrine  embraced  by  Fea  and 
Thiel,  and  indeed  necessarily  flowing  from  the  con- 
junction of  DONEC  with  tlie  immediately  preceding  clause, 
viz.  that  Elysium  served  the  purpose  of  a  second  Pur- 
gatory. The  intercalatory  nature  of  the  two  lines  in 
question,  even  if  such  intercalation  had  not  been  accord- 
ing to  Virgil's  usual  habit,  is  rendered  sufficiently  clear 
by  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  first  person  with 
those  lines,  the  carrying  on  of  that  person  through  them, 
and  the  sudden  dropping  of  it  at  their  termination.  A 
further  proof,  if  further  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  en- 
tirely intercalatory  nature  of  these  lines,  is  unwittingly 
supplied  by  the  commentators  themselves,  some  of 
whom  (Heyne,  for  instance)  think  that  the  text  would 
be  better  without  them,  and  others  of  whom  (Brunck, 
for  instance)  actually  remove  them  out  of  their  position 
in  order  to  place  them  after  vers.  747.  The  genius  of 
modem  languages  not  permitting  so  considerable  a 
parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ,  I  have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  in  my  translation  of  the  passage 
(see,  among  my  poems.  Six  Photographs  of  the  He- 
roic Times)  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  English,  the 
plan  which  Brunck  has  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  Latin,  and  transferring  the  paren- 
thetic lines  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  embody  them 
with  the  context. 

Inanes.  —  "Ein  gewohnliches  Beiwort  des  Windes." 
Ladewig;   and   so,    as  appears  from  their  citations,   it 
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has  been  understood  both  by  Wa^er  fllrff.  Br.  En  J 
and  Forbtger.  I  disagree,  and,  referring  the  epithet  to 
AUAE,  understand  the  sense  to  be,  are  kumg  Mp  niAirES, 
to  the  winds  y  i.  e.  are  hung  up  far  the  winds  to  blow 
through  their  uneubstantial  forms. 

Panduhtur  sdspeksac  ad  ventos.  —  La  Cerda's  aigu- 
ments  convince  me  of  the  correctness  of  his  shrewd 
guess  that  these  words  are  periphrastic  of  crucifixion. 


763^ 

SILVIUS   AI^AKUlf  NOMEN  TUA   POSTUMA   PROLES 
QUEM   TIBI  LONGAEVO   SEBUM   LAVIMIA   C0R7DX 
EDVOGT  SILVI8   RE6EM  R£GUMOf«  PARENTKM 


Segotten  in   your  old  age  (longaevo),   and  therefore 
too  late  (serum),  and  bom  after  your  death  (postuma). 


780. 

VIDEN   UT   GEMINAE   STANT   VERTICE   CRISTAE 
ET   PATER   IPSE   SUO    SUPERUM   JAM   SIGNAT   HONORS 


Anchises  points  out  Romulus  alre'&dy  wearing  the 
double-crested  helmet  (geminae  vertige  cristas),  the 
honor  or  mark  of  distinction  (honore)  which  he  is  to 
wear  in  the  upper  world,  i.  e.  on  earth  (superum),  and 
with  which  honor  he  is  already  (jam)  stamped  (sig»at) 
by  ihe  Father  himself  (ipse  pater),  i.  e.  Jupiter.  The 
two  clauses  thus  form  one  connected  thought,  the  se- 
cond clause  being  explanatory  of  the  first. 

Pater  ipse  —  not  (with  Servius)  Mars,  but,  as 
Virgirs  *  Pater  ipse'  always  is  when  without  adjunct, 
Jupiter  : 

''Ipse  pater,  me(Ua  Dimborum  in  nocte,  eorusca 

Fulmina  molitur  dextra." 

^org.  /.  328. 
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^IpM  p«ter  atatiiit,  quid  meBstrua  luna  monerel." 

Gtorg.  L  363, 

"Ipse  pater  Danais  animos  viresque  seeundas 
8vfficit." 

En.  JL  6t7. 

SupERtM  —  is  not,   with  Donalus,  La  Cerda,  Voss, 
me,  and  Forbiger,  Ihe  abbreviation  for  *superonim', 

dependent  on  ipse  pater;  first,  because  it  is 
inctly  separated  from  ipse  pater  by  the  intervening 
;  and  secondly,  because  signat  requires  it  for 
5Ct.  It  is  the  accusative  of  the  adjective  *superus*, 
means,  not  (with  Servius)  'deum\  but  in  ihe  upper 
id,  i.  e.  (the  speaker  being  in  the  under-world)  on 
thy  become  a  man,  an  inhabitant  of  earth, 
UoNORE  —  is  not  (with  Wagner)  "ea  dignitale  oris, 
»e  in  ipso  Jove  exsplendescit;"  first,  because  Virgil 
\  too  good  taste  to  pay  Romulus  an  extravagant 
ipliment,  wholly  unwarranted  even  by  any  tradition 
L  Romulus's  personal  appearance  was  of  such  ex- 
)rdinary  dignity;  and  secondly,  because  the  term 
jnare'  points  plainly,  not  to  any  general  dignity  of 
whole  appearance,  but  to  some  special  mark  or 
np,  and  what  special  mark  or  stamp  more  probable 
a  that  just  mentioned,  the  geminae  cristae,  by  which 
iphrasis  the  poet  has,  for  the  sake  of  greater  effect, 
ught  proper  to  designate  the  helmet  always  worn 
Romulus:  ^ipsa  galea  perpeluum,  quantum  memini, 
null  insigne."    Heyne.     Compare   the  application  of 

very  term  *honos*,  to  the  purple  cresl  on  the 
wn  of  the  head  of  Minos, 

''Turn  qua  sc  medium  capitis  discrimen  agebat, 
£cce  repcnte,  velut  patrios  imitatus  honores, 
Puniceam  concussit  apex  in  vcrtice  cristam." 

CiHs,  498; 

for  proof  that  it  was  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
gious  etiquette  among  the  ancients,  as  the  'Rex  Dei 
lia'   witnesses   it  to  be  among  the  moderns,    to  re- 
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present  human   and  earthly  honors  as  special  gifts  of 
the  supreme  Deity,  compare  the  exactly  parallel 
"Quern  paler  ipse  deum  sceptri  donavU  hooore.*' 

Oris,  268, 

I  think  it  probable,  though  I  am  not  in  a  condition 
categorically  to  prove  the  facts,  first,  that  a  double- 
crested  helmet  was  an  ensign ,  or  peculiar  equipment, 
of  Mars ;  compare  Yaler.  Maximus,  I.  6 :  ''Cognitum  pa- 
riter  atque  creditum  est,  Martem  patrem  tunc  populo 
suo  adfuisse.  Inter  caetera  higusce  rei  manifesta  in- 
dicia galea  quoque  duabus  distincta  pinnis,  qua  cae- 
leste  caput  tectum  fuerat,  argumentum  praebuit"  And 
secondly,  that  Romulus,  as  his  son,  wore  a  similar  hel- 
met; whence  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  term  'Mavor- 
tius',  vers.  778. 


782. 

EN    HUJUS   NATE   AUSPICHS   ILLA   INCLYTA   ROMA 
IMPERIUM    TERRIS   ANIMOS   AEQtJABIT   OLYBfPO 
SEPTEMOUE  UNA    SIBl   MURO    CmCUMDABrT   ARCES 
FELIX   PROLE   VIRUM   ORALIS   BERECYNTTA   HATER 
INVEHITUR   CURRU   PHRYGIAS   TURRITA   PEft   URBES 
LAETA    DEUM   PARTD   CENTUM   COMPLEXA  NEPOTES 
OMNES   CAELICOLAS   OMNES   SUPERA   ALTA  TENENTES 


Byron,  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  passages,  gives  us 
the  reverse  of  this  fine  simile;  also  applied  to  Rome: 

"0  Home!  my  country!  city  of  the  $oul! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee» 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires!  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 


The  Niobe  of  nations!  there  she  stands 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago." 

€hnd4  HaroUt  Pilgrim.  iK  78  J^  7$. 
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Pity,  that  Lord  Byron  was  not  equal  to  sustain  this 
unusually  fine  image.  The  very  next  line  spoils  it  all 
by  the  confusion  which  it  makes  between  the  real  urn 
of  which  it  speaks  and  the  figurative  urn  of  the  lines 
immediately  preceding: 

"The  Scipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashea  now; 
The  very  sepulcres  ii«  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tyher,  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  Ihy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress!" 

otherwise  the  comparison  of  Rome,  in  her  present  de- 
solate slate,  to  Niobe,  is  quite  equal  to  Virgil's  com- 
parison of  her,  in  her  palmy  state,  to  Cybele.  Hi's 
previous  comparison  (Stanza  2  of  same  Canto)  of  V^ 
nice  to  the  turret- crowned  Cybele  is  one  of  a  different 
kind  : 

"She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers: 
And  such  she  was:  —  her  daughters  had  their  dbwetf 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling^  showers; 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  increased;'* 

the  resemblance  in  the  case  of  this  comparison  being 
only  between  the  domes  of  Venice  and  the  turret  crown 
of  the  Goddess,  and  not  extending,  as  in  the  case  of 
Virgil's,  to  the  children  of  the  Goddess  and  the  nations 
affiliated  to  the  city.  Byron's  idea  was  borrowed,  as 
he  himself  informs  us,  from  Sabellicus,  de  Venetae 
Urbis  situ  narratio  (Taur.  1527),  Lib.  I.  foL  202:  "Quo 
fit,  ul,  qui  supeme  urbem  conlempletur,  turritam  tellu- 
ris  imaginem  medio  oceano  figuratam  se  putet  in- 
spicere." 
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811. 


PRIMAM   QUI   LEGIBtJS    URBEM 


FUNDABIT 


"Primum  dare  leges  urbi."  Wagner. 

I  think,  rather  'qui  per  leges  Romam  reddet  urbem; 
qui  aedificabit  urbem  supra  legibus  quasi  supra  fun- 
damento ' ;  who  will  by  means  of  laws  make,  as  it  were, 
a  new  city;  compare  Justin,  II.  7:  "Sed  civitati 
(Alhenis  sciz.)  nullae  tunc  leges  erant;  quia  libido 
regum  pro  legibus  habebatur.  Legitur  itaque  Solon 
....  qui  velut  novam  civitatem  legibus  conderet" 
Wagner  has  however,  I  tliink,  done  well  in  rejecting 
Heyne's  reading  'primus'  and  substituting  primah; 
to  his  arguments  in  favor  of  which  reading  I  can  add 
that  I  have  found  it  in  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I 
have  myself  personally  examined  respecting  (he  passag^e, 
viz.  the  two  Leipzig  and  the  Dresden;  also  that  Bers- 
mann  informs  us  that  it  is  the  reading  of  his  MS. 

The  passage  seems  to  have  been  present  lo  Ihe 
recollection  of  Calpurnius,  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines  (Eclog.  I.  65): 

"Altera  regna  Numae,  qui  primus  ovantia  caede 
Agmina,  Romuleis  et  adhuc  ardentia  castris 
Paeis  opus  doeuit,  jussitque  silentibus  armis 
Inter  sacra  tubas,  non  inter  bella,  sonare.*' 

813. 

cm   DEIN0E   SUBIBIT 
OTIA   QUI   RUMPET   PATRIAE  RESIDESQUE   MOVEBrr 
TULLUS   IN   ARMA    VIROS   ET  JAM   DESUETA   TRIUMPU18 
AGMINA. 


Observe  the  fine  eflfect,    first,  of  the  postponemenl  ol 
the  name  until  after  the  introductory  cm movebit, 
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and  then  of  its  position  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
line  and  in  close  connexion  with  m  arma.  You  almost 
see  Tullus  calling  out  the  soldiers,  you  almost  hear 
their  rallying  cry  —  "Tullus!  Tullus!"  See  Comm. 
En.  IL  246. 


817. 

POPULARIBUS    AURIS 


Quern  neque  periculi  tempestas  neque  honoris  aura 
potuit  .  .  .  .  de  suo  cursu  ....  demovere."  Cic.  Sext. 
41.  extr. 


844. 

PARVOQUE  POTENTEM 
FABRICIUM  ^  \ 


^ Reich  in  der  Armuth.  Bezeichnung  des  Genugsamen." 

Ladewig. 

"Qui  etiam   in   parva  re  domestica  ob  parsimoniam  et 

epntinentiam  dives  est"  Forbiger. 

I  have  no  doubt  however  that  the  true  meaning  is 
powerful  on  a  little;  possessed  of  small  means  but 
great  power.  This  meaning  is  not  only  stronger,  but 
harmonises  better  both  with  the  history  of  Fabricius, 
and  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word  *potens*,  which, 
like  our  English  powerful,  expresses,  not  what  the  per- 
son is  in  himself,  or  absolutely  considered,  but  what 
he  is  in  relation  to  others.  Compare  ^iE>i./.^(^.*  "Mea 
magna  potentia;"  by  means  of  whom  I  am  able  to 
command  the  world.  "Hoc  maxime  convenire  in  Alci- 
biadem  videbatur,  quod  et  potentior  et  m^jor,  quam 
privatus,    existimabatur:    multos    enim  liberalitate  de- 
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vinxerat^  plurea  etiam  opera  forensi  suos  reddideral" 

Nbp.  Aicib.  ZIL  4;  where  see  Bremi's  Atmot 

'^Habet  bene  ac  pudiee  eductam,  ignaram  artis  meretridae. 
MeA  est  potena,  procax,  magnifica,  sumptuota,  nobilis." 

Ter.  Hcaut.  11,  I.  U; 

where  Perlel:  "Pol ens,  amatori  imperans"  Also 

"Sic  le  Diva  potens  Cypri." 

HoR.  Od.  L  3.  1; 

and  En.  I.  84. 


850. 

CAEUQUE   MEATUS 
DESCKIBENT    RADIO    ET    SURGENTIA    SIDERA    DICENT 


"Caeli  meatus,  h.  e.  siderum  cursus."  Heyne. 

I  think  not,  the  stars  being  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  next  line;  but  the  'Circuli',  or  great  heavenhi 
Circles,  thus  enumerated  by  Germanicus  Caesar  in  his 
Aratea:  "Lacteus,  Tropicus  Cancri,  Tropicus  Capricomi, 
Aequinoctialis,  Zodiacus."  ^That  these  Circles  are  the 
meatus  caeli  of  Virgil,  is  farther  rendered  probable, 
first,  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  Germ.  Caesar, 
after  the  description  of  these  Circles,  passes  immediately 
to  the  description  of  the  *orientia  et  occidentia*  Csidara'), 
just  as  in  our  text  Virgil  passes  IVom  the  caeu  meatus 
to  the  SURGENTIA  SIDERA ;  secoiidly,  by  the  feet  that  one 
of  these  'Circuli '  (viz.  Zodiacus)  is  actually  denominated 
by  the  same  Germanicus,  *via  soils': 

"Una  via  est  soHs  bissMiis  lucida  sig^nis." 

fVagnu  111.  1; 

and  thirdly ,  by  the  application  of  the  term  *  re-mearc ' 
by  the  same  author  to  the  annual  re-turn  of  the  sun  to 
that  point  in  his  circle,  from  whence  he  had  set  out: 

—  "Namqne  anno  soiem  remeare  videbis. 
M^verH  unde  »iios  eurrus  per  sifna  volantea." 
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Compam.  Apoll.  Rhod.  of  the  €ircle8  on  the  ariiiillary 
sphere: 


853. 

PACXSQUE   IMPONIiiaE:   MOREM 


» «  »     »» 


"Pacis  praeferrem,  cujus  mos  e$t,  ut  stipendia  et  iri- 
buta  imponanlur  victis  gentibus  el  provmciis  et  iia  pa^. 
coMilieiur,  Jiberatis  ab  regie  et  alieno  jure-"  Bm-roaun, 
"Leges  pacis  ponere,  ferre,  ul  Aen.  I.  264  (268);  *roo- 
nesque  viri^  et  jjioenia  ponel'.'*  Heyne,  V.  Z, 

The  former  of  these  interpretations  is  wholly  erro- 
i^qub;  the  latter  an  approach,  a  distant  approaeb  to 
tJl^e  Uulh.;  a  pale,  meagre  shadow  of  the  stjroog  ai34 
maniy  original.  ^Imponere*  is  not  *po»ere,  i^rre',  nor 
does  ihe  sentence  correspond  to  ''moresque  viria  et 
naoenia  ponet,"  And  first,  'iraponere*  is  not  *poner^, 
fecre',  because  it  is  always  and  invariably  to  iM-pos^, 
to  jplace  ox  set  one  thing  over  another  thing;  and  ge- 
nerally in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  conimand^ 
the  <lauer»  dominates.    So 

—  *^Ha8  legef  aeinern^Kjue  foe/dera  fi^t^ 
Iioppsuit  Natiira  locis." 

Georg.  L  60, 

—  "Dominumque  polentem 
Imposuii." 

En.  VL  621, 

—  ''Imponent  montibus  areea." 

En,  Ft.  774., 

**Qi^odqi^e  virum  toti  properans  imponerf  m^indo." 

Lui;^K.  III.  393. 

^Quibus  rebus  effeclum  est,  ut  .  .  .  .  Pkilippus 

regnum  MacadiMiiae,  Oraeciae  ei  Asiae  .eervieibus,  v^slui 
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ju^m  servitutis,  imponeret"  Justin.  VI.  9.  And  so  in 
the  passag^e  before  us,  impose  morem  paqs  upon  Hu 
conquered  nations  fdebellatis  populis ' ) ;  set  morem  paos 
('velut  jugum')  upon  them;  in  plain  prose,  cori^ 
them  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  Secondly,  the 
words  quoted  by  Heyne  from  the  first  Book,  "mores- 
que  viris  et  moenia  ponet,"  are  not  parallel;  (a)  be- 
cause 'mores'  in  that  context  may,  and  most  probably 
does,  comprehend  *  mores  belli'  (compare  "Mos  eral 
Hesperio  in  Lalio"  &c.  En,  VII.  601)  as  well  as  *mores 
pacis ' ;  i.  e.  means  the  entire  manners  of  the  nation; 
(b)  because  those  *  mores*  were  not  imposed  upon 
conquered  nations,  but  laid  down  for  his  own  people, 
and  therefore  (c)  use  made,  not  of  the  strong  'im- 
ponere*,  implying  compulsion,  but  of  *ponere',  a  term 
so  mild  as  to  be  equally  applicable  to  *  mores'  and 
*  moenia'. 

The  Italians  preserve  in  their  imporre  the  Latin 
term  In  its  original  sense:  "Sul  quale  (sciz.  s6ggio)  i 
assise  il  Papa  in  contegno  composto  insieme  di  dignHi 
e  di  bonta  in  atto  di  stendere  il  braccio  destro,  6 
nella  mossa  d '  i  m  p  o  r  r  e ,  consigliare ,  e  proteggere ; 
azione  che  il  Milizia  nelle  sue  lettere  paragona  a  queila 
maestosa  del  Marco  Aurelio."  Nibby,  Roma  Modema, 
Part.  L  p,  116, 

In  the  three  only  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  per- 
sonally examined,  viz.  the  Leipzig  35,  the  Leipzig  36, 
and  the  Dresden,  I  have  found  pacis  ,  the  s  being  how- 
ever in  the  first  mentioned  a  correction.  Paqs  is  also, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Mailtaire,  the  reading  of  the 
Venice  Ed.  of  1472,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Daniel 
Heinsius,  Robert  Stephens,  and  Burmann.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Modena  Ed.  of  1475,  Henry  Stephens,  N.  Hein- 
sius and  Bersmann  have  *paci';  the  latter  however 
informing  us  that  his  MS.  has  paqs.  Pierius  says: 
"*Pacique  imponere  morem'.  In  Longobardico 
et  quibusdam  aliis  codicibus  vetustis  pacis  legitur, 
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qaam  lectionem  Servius  ag^noscit.*'  All  which  considered, 
PACis  seems  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  autho- 
rity of  the  by  far  too  much  esteemed  Medicean,  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  reading. 

Between  our  text  so  read  and  understood,  and  the 

"Romanos  rcrum  dominos  gentcmque  tog^alam" 

of  the  first  Book,  there  is  an  exact  parallelism,  the 
fundamental  idea  of  both  passages  being  that  of  the 
Romans  commanding  the  whole  world  in  peace.  See 
Comment  En,  L  283. 


858. 

IlIC   REM    ROMANAM   MAGNO    TURBANTE   TUMULTU 
S1ST£T   EQUES   STERNET   POENOS   GALLUMQUE  REBELLEM 


Heyne's  two  Comments,  "eoves,  ad  niajorcm  dignitatem 

pro  bettatof,  dux.'' "Alii   distlnguunt  post  siStet 

£OD£S;  nil  referl,"  and  Voss*s  translation, 

^Der  wird  das  Romische  Heil  in  dem  Sturm  des  grossen 

Tumaltcs 
Halten  zu  Ross,  und  den  Pocncr  zerslreun"  &c., 

not  only  show  how  little  those  scholars  understood  the 
dassage,  but  make  nonsense  of  it;  eques  belongs  to 
>T£RN£T  only,  and  with  it  expresses  the  compound  idea 
Hde  over.  Compare  (Prop.  IV.  3.  38)  "  currat  eques," 
Hde;  and  see  Comm.  Eji.  II.  199.  3/f/tcellus,  eques 
iTERNET  POENOS,  wiil  tread  (he  enemy  under  his  horse's 
hoofs,  and,  by  so  doing,  sistet  rem  romanam,  firmly 
"e-esiablish  the  tottering  Roman  State.  Sistet  is  opposed 
,0  STERNET,  and  is  rendered  emphatic  by  its  position,  viz. 
n  the  beginning  of  the  line  and  followed  by  a  sudden 
3ause;  see  Comm.  En.  II.  246. 
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866. 

Oms    STREPITUS    CIRCA    COMITUM    OUAFTUM   INSTAR   IN   IPSO 


There  are  two  opinions  concerning  the  meaning  of  in 
STAR  in  this  passage: 

First,  that  of  Servius,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Pom- 
ponius  Sabinus,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  Voss:  **Inst.\r; 
Simiiiludo."  Senius.  "Quantum  instar;  quanta  sinii- 
litudo."  Sabinus.  "Instar,  similitudo  cum  illo  ipso 
Chiudio  Marceilo  quinquies  Consule."  Wagner  (V,  Br. 
En.);  and  to  Ihe  same  effect,  Forbiger  and  Voss. 
The  other,  that  of  Donatus,  adopted  by  Heyne:  "Placet 
mihi  instar  ejus,  h.  e.  corporis  forma;  sed  cur  tenebrae 
caput  ejus  fuseaverint,  nossc  cupio."  Donalus.  "Veri- 
simile  lit,  nove  h.  1.  instar  positum  esse  pro  exemplo 
magnae  dignitatis,  specie  augusta  corporis."    Heyne. 

I  am  hardy  enough^  not  only  to  disagree  with  both 
opinions,  bul  to  think  that  *  instar'  never  has  either 
of  the  I  wo  meanings  thus  assigned  lo  it,  bul  always 
and  in  every  instance,  the  one,  single  meaning,  amount: 

"Instar  montis  equum." 

Eti.  II.  15; 

not,  ahorse  like  a  mountain,  hMi  a  horse  the  amount 
of  a  mountain,  i.  e.  equal  to  —  equivalent  to  — 
a  mountain. 

"Insulsissimus  est  homo,  nee  sapit  pueri  instar 
Bimuli." 

Catull.  XVIL  12; 

not  like  a  two-year-old  child,  but  the  amount  of  a 
two-year-old  child;  as  much  as  a  two-year-old  child; 
equal  to  —  equivalent  to  —  a  two-year-old  child. 

"Hastaque  terribili  snrg-ens  per  nubila  gyro 
Instar  habcl  silvae," 

Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  II.  24; 

not  like  a  wood,  but  the  amount  of  a  wqod;  equi- 
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valeni  to  a  wood,  or,   as  is  vulgarly  said  in  English, 

as  good  as  a  wood, 

**Cujus  (equi  sciz.)  instar  pro   aede  Veneris  Genilricis 

poslea  dedieavit"    Sueton.  Jul.  Caes.  61;  i.  e.  a  statue, 

not  merely   like   or  of  the  same  form,   but  of  the 

same   size,    as   the  horse;    a   counterpart  of  the 

horse, 

"Sed  scclus  hoc  meriti  pondus  el  instar  habct.'* 

Ovid.  Heroid.  11  30; 

not  a  crime  like  a  merit,  but  a  crime  which  counts 
as  a  merit,  which  has  the  weight  and  value  (amount, 
'  fVerth',  'Gehalt')  of  a  merit 

"Cujus  viri  magniludo  inultorum  volurainum  instar  ex- 
igit."  Vell.  Paterc.  II.  29;  requires,  not  the  likeness 
of  many  volumes,  but  the  amount  of  many  volumes. 
**Ambilus  terrae  tolius,  quae  nobis  videtur  immensa, 
ad  magnitudinem  univcrsitatis  instar  brevis  obtinet 
puncti."    Ammian.  XV.  1. 

The  precise  meaning  of  *  instar*  in  the  last  of  which 
passages,  and,  by  consequence,  in  all  the  others  (viz. 
that  it  signifies  simply  amount)  seems  to  me  to  be 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  Macrobius's  "Physici  lerram 
ad  magniludinem  circi,  per  quem  volvitur  sol,  puncti 
modum  oblinere  docuere."  Somn.  Scip.  I,  16;  the 
meaning  remaining  unaltered  in  Ammian,  if  you  substi* 
tule  *  modum'  for  *  instar*,  and  in  Macrobius,  if  you  sub- 
stitute 'instar'  for  *  modum*.  And  such  precisely  is 
the  meaning  of  instar  in  our  text:  quantum  instar  in 
IPSO,   what  an  amount  in  himself!    how  much  in  him! 

The  error  into  which  lexicographers  and  commen- 
tators have  fallen,  of  understanding  'inslar'  (o  mean 
' similitudo* ,  has,  I  think,  plainly  arisen  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  generally  to  the  word  *  instar' 
(amount)  was  added  (as  iu  all  the  above  cited  ex- 
amples) a  genitive  expressive  of  the  greatness  of  the 
anKUinl ;  such  form  of  expression  not  being  usual  in 
modern    languages,    expositors    fell   naturally   into   Ihe 
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error  of  understanding  'instar'  to  mean,  not  the  abso- 
lute amount  (German  Gehalt)  of  the  object  spoken  of, 
but  lY*  similitude  or  proportion  to  some  other  object. 
On  the  contrary,  and  as  I  think  the  above  quoted  ex- 
amples sufTiciently  show,  Mnstar'  is  always  and  in  itself 
the  absolute  amount,  'Gehalt*,  ^ modus*,  of  the  object 
spoken  of,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  comparative  force, 
unless  when,  as  in  the  above  cited  examples,  an  object- 
(in  the  genitive)  is  placed  beside  it,  with  which  to 
compare  the  'instar*  of  the  subject  spoken  of;  andi^ 
accordingly  in  our  text,  there  being  no  genitive,  n 
object  of  comparison,  instah  i^  simply  tmoun$  (Ge 
halt);  QUANTUM  iNSTAR  IN  IPSO,  how  great  an  amount  i 
himself!  how  much  in  him  I 


879. 

HEU   PIETAS    HEU   PRISCA   FIDES   INVICTAOTTE   BELLO 
DEXTERA   NON   ILLI   SE   O^SQUAM   IHIPUWE   TUUSSET 
OBVIUS   ARMATO   SEU   CUM   PEDES   IRET   IN   HOSTEM 
8EU    SPUMANTIS    EQUI    FODERET    CALCARIBUS    ARMOS 


Not  spoken  of  tlie  virtues  actually  possessed  by  Mar^ 
cellus,  but  of  tlie  virtues  he  would  have  exhibited,  hack 
he  lived;  as  if  Virgil  had  said:  mourn  for  the  loss  fir 
the  bud,  of  a  flower  which,  if  suffered  to  grow,  moulds 
have  been  so  lovely.  The  words  from  non  illi  as  far 
aa  ARMOs  are  but  an  amplification,  or  filling  up,  of  the 
idea  already  shortly  set  before  the  reader  in  the  three 
emphatic  words  invicta  beixo  dkxtera. 
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883. 

HEU  MISKRANDE  PUER  SI  QV\  FATA  ASPERA  RUMPAS 
TU  MARCELI.US  ERIS  MANIBUS  DATE  LILIA  PLENIS 
PURPUREOS  SPARGAM  FLORES  ANIMAMQUE  NEPOTIS 
HIS  SALTEM  ACCDMULEM  DONIS  ET  FUNGAR  INAM 
MUN'ERE 


HeU    MISERANDE    PUER    SI    QVA   FATA   ASPERA   RUMPAS   TU    MAR- 

CELLus  ERIS.  —  "Si  QUA  via  ac  ralione  fata  rumpas, 

lam  durum  fatum  effug^ere  tibi  liceat,  tu  ad  M.  Marcelli, 
b.  Punico  II.  clari,  nomen  ac  gloriam  es  pervenlurus." 
Heyne. 

"Vide,  an  in  fine  vs.  883  reclius  posueris  exclamandi 
signum,  ul  hoc  dical  poeta:  ulinam  rumpas  aliquo 
modo  fala  aspera!  Sic  efficielur,  ut 'nomen  Marcejii, — 
non  jam  iliius,  qui  bcilo  Punico  secundo  magnas  res 
gessit,  sed  ipsius  filii  Oclaviae  —  hie  demum  posiluni 
singuiarem  hubeat  vim  ad  miseratjonem  movendam.** 
Wagner. 

Each  critic  is  half  right  and  half  wrong ;  Wagner  is 
right  that  the  person  meant  by  marcellus  is  the  son 
of  Ociavia ,  but  wrong  that  si  qvk  fata  aspera  rumpas 
is  an  exclamation.  Heyne  is  right  that  the  words  si 
qua  fata  aspera  rumpas  express  the  condition  on  which 
the  lad  will  become  Marcellus,  viz.  if  he  does  not  die 
prematurely,  but  wrong  that  marcellus  moans  a  Mar- 
cellus, a  second  Marcellus,  and  not  properly  Marcellus, 
the  son  of  Octavia.  The  whole  meaning  is  certainly 
and  beyond  doubt:  Ah!  boy  to  be  pitied,  only  live  and 
thou  Shalt  be  the  gentle  knight,  the  man  of  sterling 
worth  and  honesty,  the  invincible  warrior;  in  one  word, 
thou  Shalt  be  Marcellus,  The  gist  of  the  passage  is 
that  the  *puer',  the  young  son  of  Octavia,  would  be 
only  (see  Comm.  En.  L  560)  the  *spes  Marcelli',  the 
promise  of  Marcellus,  not  be  really  Marcellus ,  not  de- 
serve to  be  called  Marcellus,   until  grown  up;   but  he 
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was  faled  not  to  grow  up;  was  not  to  break  through 
his  FATA  ASPERA,  and  therefore  Anchises  (in  imagination) 
throws  flowers  upon  his  tomb;  observe,  not  on  Mar- 
cellus's  tomb,  but  upon  tlie  tomb  nepotis,  of  Anchises' 
descendant,  the  young  son  of  Octavia. 

MaNIBUS  date  LILIA  PLF.NIS  PDRPUREOS  SPARGAM  FLORES  <fec. 

"Willi  roses  and  the  lily  buds, 
Ye  nymphs,  her  grave  adorn, 
And  weeping  tell,  thus  sweet  she  was. 
Thus  early  from  us  torn." 

Allan  Ramsay's  beautiful  Ode  sacred  io  the  memotjf 
of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 


898. 

MIIS    UBl    TUM    NATUM    ANCHISES    UNAQUE    SIBYLLAM 
PROSEOUITUR    DICTIS    PORTA^UE   KMITTIT    EBURJ^A 
ILLE    VIAM    SECAT    AD    NAVES    SOCIOSyUE    REVISIT. 
TDM    SE    AD    CAJETAE    RECTO    FERT    LITTORE    PORTUM 


''Quae  postquam  multa  perpessus  nocte  Cupido 
EiTugit,  pulsa  tandem  caligine  somni 
Evolat  ad  superos,  porlaque  evadil  eburna." 

The  words  *  pulsa  tandem  caligine  somni'  in  this- 
plain  imitation  of  our  author  by  the  learned  and  ele- 
gant Ausonius  (Cupid,  Cruc,  101 ),  leave  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  Virgil  means  to  describe,  in  the  words 
of  our  text,  not  alone  Eneas's  return  from  the  under- 
world, but,  al  the  same  time ,  his  awaking  out  of  the 
dream  in  which  only  (as  the  poet  would  now  at  last 
intimate)  his  visit  to  the  under-world  had  been  paid. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  strong  reprobation,  with  which 
tliis  termination  of  the  sixth  Book  of  the  Eneis  has 
been  visiled  by  Hcyne,  and  others  whose  opinions 
have  weight  wilh  the  public,  1  Ihink  it  impossible  In 
imagine    any    denouetncfU  more   simple,   natural,   and 
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[even   in  Virgil's  own  time  and  before  it  had  become 
classical  from  his  use  of  il)  classical  and  poetical. 

LiTTORE.  —  In  this  instance  as  in  some  few  others 
[  justify  Wagner's  deviation  from  the  Heynian  reading. 
LiTTORE  is  to  be  preferred  to  Mi  mile*,  first,  because 
required  in  order  to  show  that  the  journey  from  Cuma 
to  Cajeta  was  made  (as  the  following  verse,  no  less 
than  the  necessity  of  the  case,  shows  it  was  made)  by 
sea  (recto  littore,  right  along  the  shore,  coastrvise, 
i.  e.  coasting);  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  only 
Ihe  reading  (according  to  Foggini)  of  the  Medicean, 
and  (according  to  Bottari)  of  the  Vatican  Fragment, 
but  is  recognised  besides  both  by  Servius  {adAen,IJL16) 
and  Donatus,  the  former  however  alone  understanding 
the  passage  correctly,  the  latler,  by  some  egregious 
blunder,  supposing  that  Eneas  walked  along  the  shore 
all  the  way  to  Cajeta,  and  only  there  at  last  met  his 
fleet.  I  have  myself  examined  only  the  two  Leipzig 
and  the  Dresden  MSS.  respecting  the  passage.  In 
both  the  former  I  have  found  littore,  in  the  latter 
*limite'.  Littore  is  also  the  reading  of  the  Modena 
Ed.  of  1475,  of  both  the  Heinsii,  both  the  Stephenses, 
and  Bersmann;  also  of  Burmann  and  La  Cerda.  The 
silence  of  Pierius  shows  that  he  found  no  variety  of 
reading.  Compare,  £n.  VIIL57 :  "Ripis  et  recto  flumine;" 
straight  along  the  river's  bank. 


ADDENDA  ET   CORRIGENDA. 


I.  p.  1.     Line   3  from  bottom,   complete   the   verse 
by  adding:  genus  unde  latinum 

I.  p.  2.  Line  3  from  bottom,  instead  o{  247,  read  240, 

I.  p.  2.  Dele  the  two  last  lines. 
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1.  p.  4.  Line  7  from  bollom,  inslead  oi  484,  VI.  84. 
741.  882,  read  483;  VL  83,  739. 

1.  p.  5.  After  line  3  ft*om  bottom,  add: 
and  Statius's  personified  Pietas 

Sacvura  ....  Jovem,  Parcasque  noccntcs 
Vociferans,  scsequc  polls,  et  luce  relicts 
Descensuram  Erebo,  et  Stygios  jam  maHe  Penates: 
*Quid  me\  ait,  'ut  saevis  anirbantum,  ac  saepe  Deorum 
Obstaturam  aniaiis,  princeps  natura,  creabas?' 

Theb.  XL  402. 

I.  p.  9.  First  line,  inslead  of  Metempsychosis  of  the 
Eneis,  read  4^10;  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times, 

I.  p.  16.  Line  6  flrom  bottom,  inslead  of  step,  or 
walk,  read  step,  walk,  or  go, 

\.  p.  16.  Line  3  from  bollom,  substitute  a  period 
for  the  semicolon;  and  dele  ih^  whole  of  the  subse- 
quent clause. 

L  p.  20.  Line  3  from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 
For  an  additional  argument  that  the  arx  of  Eolus  was 
outside  the  career  of  the  winds,  see  Comm.  En.  VI.  566. 

I.  p.  26.  Line  13  from  bottom,  instead  of  Catal., 
read  Catil. 

I.  p.  32.  Line  19  from  top,  instead  of  5/5,  read  311. 

L  p.  67.  Line  15  from  top,  instead  of  Catalina,  read 

Catilina, 

L  p.  110.  Line  7  from  bottom,  instead  ot  568,  read 
565: 

L  p.  111.  After  line  11  fl-om  bottom,  add: 
P.  S.  No  light  is  thrown  upon  the  word  *cris- 
pare'  by  Ammian*s  use  of  It,  XIV.  2,  in  connexion 
with  *lela*;  XX.  4,  in  connexion  with  *missilia';  and 
XXVn.  10,  in  connexion  with  *haslas*.  In  each  of 
the  three  places  the  sense  is  equally  good  whether  with 
his  editors,  J.  A.  Wagner  and  Eifurdl,  we  understand 
it  to  mean  'vidrare,'  or,  as  I  have  ventured  to  explain 
it  in  otir  text,  to  grasp;  hold  firmly  grtisped  in  the  hand. 
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i.  |>.  123.  After  last  line  Insert  the  following;: 

423. 

JAMgUE    ASCENbEBANT    CULLEM    QUI   PLURIMUS    URBl 
IMMINET- AD\  ERSASQUE    ASPECTAT    DESUPER   ARCES 


l\q  T/^a^f,  vuov  KvJiQido^  xa&titiajo.*' 

Edrip.  HippoL  29. 

*^<Paid()a  dia  vo  xakkog  tifaod-uoa  avvov  vove  fiev 
anekd'ovvog  eig  TQoi^tjva  idQvaavo  uqov  A(pQa- 
divrjg  TiaQa  ttjv  AxQonoXiv,  oQ-tv  r^v  xa&oQav  Ttjv 
TQoi^Tjva.''  DioD.  Sicm..  IV.  62. 


I.  p.  125.  Line  6  from  bottom,  instead  of  *Alfleri*, 
read  *the  Baskerville'.  [Note.  Alfteri  wrote  his  Trans- 
lation of  the  Eneis  on  the  margin  of  a  Baskerville's 
Virgil,  which,  happily,  is  still  presented  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  Library,  in  Florence.  Having  seen  and  examined 
the  volume  when  I  was  in  Florence  in  1850,  and  ob- 
served that  it  contained  many  corrections  of  the  text 
in  the  handwriting  of  Alfleri  (ex.  gr.  at  vers.  436  ot 
the  fourth  Book,  the  *dederis'  of  the  Baskerville  text 
has  been  altered  into  *dederit*,  and  the  note  "i.  e. 
Enea"  appended  in  the  margin),  I  took  it  for  grafted 
that  the  text  affixed  side  by  side  to  Alfieri*s  Trans- 
lation (in  his  Opere,  Brescia,  1809),  was  this  Basker- 
villian  text  so  corrected  by  Aifieri  himself,  and  have 
accordingly,  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  Commentaries 
spoken  of  an  ''Alfieri's  text'*  as  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  Baskervillian.  It  was  not  long  however  be- 
fore I  discovered  my  error,  and  observed  that  the  text 
afQxed  to  Alfieri's  Translation  is  fiot  the  Baskervillian 
so  corrected  by  Alficri^  but  the  original  Baskervilliaii. 
I  have  therefore  to  request  my  readers  to  consider  the 
text  which  in  the  early  part   of    thede   Ckimmentarieci, 
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1  speak  of  as  Alfieri's  and  disUncl  from  Ihe  Baskerville, 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Baskerville  itself, 
and  to  excuse  an  error  into  which  I  have  been  led  by 
Alfieri's  editors  themselves,  who,  publishing  his  Trans- 
lation after  his  death,  have,  I  know  not  whether  to 
say  ignorantly  or  negligently,  but  certainly  very  in- 
juriously to  the  Translator,  affixed  to  his  Translation 
a  text  often  materially  different  from  thai  from  which 
he  translated;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  passage  already 
cited,  and  at  vers.  429  of  Book  I,  where,  while  Alfieri 
himself  translates  from  'op tare',  his  affixed  text  has 
*aptare*]. 

I.    p.   137.  Line   5   from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 

Ninthly,    because    it    is    *Dea    supereminel 

omnes'  in  the  exactly  corresponding  passage  of  Ovid 
(Metam,  III  178): 

"Sicut  erant,  viso  nudac  sua  pectora  Nymphae 
Pcrcussere  vlro,  subilisque  ululalibus  omne 
Implevcrc  nemus.  circumfusaeque  Dianam 
Corporibus  texere  sais.     Tamen  alUor  illis 
Ipsa  Dea  est,  colloque  tenus  supereminct  omnes." 

I.  p.  147.  Line  6  from  bottom,  after  Period  add: 
That  such  precisely  is  the  meaning  of  the  emphatic 
(see  Comm.  En.  II.  246)  armaque,  seems  to  me  to 
be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  address  of  Jason  to  Aeetes,  of  which  Ilioneus's 
address  to  Dido  is  a  copy: 

"/Ctti    dt    TO*    15^13 

JlQO<pQovsg  itfisp  ^qjf'i  d-oTfV  uTtoutTai  afioifiriv, 
Lix    ovy  2'av^ofiajag  yi  lilauat,  htb  xw    alXov 
Jiifiov  aqxxHxsQoiiTiv  vno  atninTQOKn  dnnaatrat.** 

Apolloti.  Rhod.  III.  392. 

I.  p.  150.  Top.  line,  dele  the  words  enclosed  in 
parenthesis;  and  after  line  19  f^om  top,  add: 

The  form  of  expression  has  been  borrowjed  by  Sta- 
tiu«,  Theb.  L  683: 
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"•   "Nee  sic  aversum  Fariia  Mycenis 
Volvit  iter ;" 

I  road  so  entirely  turned  away  from  Mycenae, 

I.  p;  163.  Lasl  Une,  after  Period  add:  Compare  (^i^. 

''Castigalque  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  fateri/' 

vhere  the  order  of  lime  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
»rder  of  statement.  See  (below,  in  these  Addenda) 
Comment  on  that  passage. 

I.  p.  168.  Line  12  from  top,  after  toilSf  add:  also 
n  Statius  (Theb,  III,  2): 

"Nocte  sub  ancipiti,  quamvis  humentibus  astris 
Longiis  ad  Aurorara  superel  labor." 

II.  p.  41.  Line  5  from  bottom,  instead  of  484.  VI. 
14,  741  and  882,  read  483;  V.  522  (§11);  VL  83,  739. 

IL  p.  55.  After  line  8  fi-om  top,  add:  (compare 
*Hunc  neque  divisis  cepissent  Pergama  muros."  Stat. 
mv,  I,  1.  11), 

n.  p.  75.  Line  11  from  top,  instead  of  I.  4.  read 
.  4.  1. 

II.  p.  109.  Line  18  from  top,  after  Period  add: 
>ee  also  the  use  made  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (1V.940) 
►f  the  exactly  corresponding  Greek  term,  Ti^fa,  to  ex- 
press the  whole  skirt,  or  petticoat  part,  of  the  female 
Iress : 

**jivnx    aratrxofiivai  Xtvxoig  tni  yowaai  ntiag.*^ 

md  the  confirmatory  statement  of  Nonius,  that  the  term 
limbus  *  was  applied  not  merely  to  the  sewed-on  border, 
>ut  to  the  garment  itself  on  which  the  border  was 
ewed:  "Limbus,  muliebre  vestimentum  quod  purpuram 
Q  imo  habet." 

II.  p.  110.  After  line  19  from  top,  insert:  Nay,  she 
J  even  represented  by  Apollon.  Rhodius  (IV.  1309) 
s  issuing  nafiqwtivovoa  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter: 

—  **Ai  not*  A&ifPipft 
llfioq  OT*   tn  nnr^og  xapnXtfg  t^o^  nu^qHtiroviTrty 
jirrofievai  T^imiFOt;  tqi*  vdatn  /eriUiNrarra.'' 


II.  p.  118.  Alter  line  19  from  lop,  add: 
There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  bul  that  the  pre- 
ternatural light  on  the  head  of  lulus  was  considered 
as  of  the  happiest  omen,  not  so  much  because  it  was 
a  preternatural  light  on  his  head,  as  because  it  had 
its  seat  in  his  apex,  i.  e.  in  the  topmost,  talismanic 
lock  on  the  crown  of  his  head;  see  En.  IV.  698  and 
Comment  IV,  691,  §  V. 

II.  p.  121.    Line   15  from  lop,   instead   of  484;   V. 
525.  read  483;  V.  522,  §  U. 

II.  p.  125,  Line  20  from  top,  after  Period  add: 

"Si  quacras,  ubi  fit  formoai  mater  luli: 
Occidit,  a  duro  sola  relictn  virg." 

Ovid,  fferoid.   Ffl,  S3, 

III,  p.  26,  Line  7  flrom  top,  iieie  from  'lento  mar- 
more'  as  far  as  frive^  with  H  (line  10)  inclusive 

nL  p.  27.  Afler  line  8  from  top,  add: 
P.  S.  It  will  perhaps  b^  asked:  ""If  the  radical 
meaning  of  'lenlus'  be,  as  staled  in  the  above  Com*- 
ment,  pliant,  supple,  ductile,  and  if  Mentare  arcus, 
remos,'  be  to  render  bows  and  oars  supple,  to  taka 
the  rigidity  out  of  bows  and  oars,  viz,  by  frequenl 
straining  and  lugging  of  them,  how  are  we  to  explain 
such  expressions  as  Virgil's  "lenlus  in  umbra"  f£cl. 
I  4),  Horace's  "lentus  spectator"  (Epist.  IL  J,  178), 
and  Siiius's  "lentando  fervida  bella'*  (VJII.  11)7"  To 
this  question  I  reply  that  in  all  these  instances,  and 
I  believe  in  every  other  instance  which  may  be>  adduced 
of  a  similar  use  of  'lentus'  and  Meatare',  these  terms 
retain  more  or  less  of  the  primitive  sense  assigned 
to  them  in  the  above  Comment;  that,  VirgiVs  "^  lentus 
in  umbra"  and  Horaoe's  ''lentus  spectator"  express 
the  slate  opposite  to  that  of  exertion,  tension  and  rigidity 
(German,  Spannung),  that  state  in  which  the  muscles, 
or,  if  you  please,  the  mind,  or  more  probably  in  each 
of  the  just  mentioned  instances ,   both  Ji>Qdy .  and  mind, 
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the  whole  individual,  is  in  a  relaxed,  unexerted, 
inactive,  iislless  slate;  in  that  state  which  as  near  as 
possible  approaches  to  that  of  a  bow  in  its  unstrung 
(*lentus ')  slate,  and  that  **  lenlando  fervida  bella  "  applied 
by  Silius  to  Fabius  Cunctator,  expresses  the  well  known 
tactics  of  that  General,  his  rendering;  wars,  which  had 
been  previously  vehement  (*concita*,  *  fervida'),  lang^uid 
and  relaxed;  his  depriving  them  of  their  tension  and 
rigidity,  unstringing  them  as  it  were,  and  reducing  them 
to  a  state  of  pliant  listlessness;  making  them  dull 
and  slow. 

The  dif^culty  which  commentators  and  lexicographers 
have  found  in  explaining  Mentus'  (and  a  fortiori  \n  ex- 
plaining  Menlare*)  has  arisen  from  there  being  no 
corresponding  term  in  modern  languages;  no  word  used 
to  express,  according  to  circumstances,  both  active 
and  passive  pliancy;  both  the  active  pliancy  (sup- 
pleness) of  the  serpent's  spine  (Ovid.  Metam.IIL  66), 
of  the  wrestler  or  warrior  (see  Servius's  quotation  from 
Ennius  above) ,  of  Neaera's  arms  (Hor.  Epod,  XV,  6), 
and  the  passive  pliancy  of  wax,  birdlime,  the  willow, 
the  ductile  and  malleable  metaU,  oars,  bows,  dying 
Camilla's  neck,  the  listless  spectator  in  the  theatre,  and  the 
indolent  sleeper  or  lounger  in  the  shade;  I  might  add, 
of  the  sea  in  a  calm,  when  the  oars  "in  lento  luctantur 
marmore"  (En,  F//.  2(5y,  struggle  with  difficulty  through 
the  water,  which  has  become  listless  and  inactive 
("maria  pigro  flxa  languore, "  Senec.  A^am.  161)  and 
no  longer  helps  the  oars  on  by  its  own  proper  motion. 

111.  p.  33.  After  line  9  from  bottom,  add: 
*Cedere  honore',  as  (En.  TX.  620)  *<cedile  ferro".  For 
numerous  examples  of  this  use  of  'cedere '  (sciz.  with  the 
ablative  of  the  thing  ceded  from)  see  Weber,  ad  Lucan. 
VIII.  693;  and  for  the  precise  expression  *  honore  ce- 
dere*,  though  in  a  slightly  different  sense,  see  (Pun. 
Panegyr.  94):  **Tu  clara  judicii  tui  signa  misisti,  cum 
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proficiscenti    ad   exerciluin   tuo  nomine,     ino    honore, 
cessisli.'* 

in.  p.  38.     After   line  14  from  lop,  add:    Compare 
(exacUy  parallel)   Cicero,   De  Natura  Deorum  11.   44 r- 
**Capili  aulem  Equi  proximal  Aquarii  dexlra,    totusque^ 
deinceps  Aquarius Hinc  aulem  aspicilar* 

Ut  scsc  ostendens  cmcrgit  Scorpius  alte 

Deinde   Deiphinus  . Quern 

bubsequens 

Fervidas  ille  Canis  stellarum  lace  refulgel. 

Post  Lepus   subsequitur;"  where  *Hinc*    is    nol,  from 
this  place,  but  next  after  this. 

III.  p.  45.     Aflqr  line  9  from  bottom,  add: 
Compare  "Cyclopia  saxa,"  En,  L  205;  and 

—  ''Aeriamque  cduccre  molem, 
Cyclopum  scopulos  ultra." 

Stat.  SUv.  V.  3.  48. 

III.  p.  47.  After  line  1 1  from  bottom,  add : 
and  Seneca,  Medea,  301: 

"Audax  nimium,  qui  freta  primus 
Rale  lam  frag^ili  pcrfida  rupil; 
Tcrrasquc  suas  post  terga  videiis, 
Animam  levibus  credidit  auris; 
Dubioquc  sccans  aequora  cursu, 
Poluit  tenui  fidcrc  ligno, 
Inter  vitae  mortisque  vias 
Nimium  gracili  limite  ducto." 

rv.  p.  26.  After  line  10  from  bottom,  add: 
Maternam.  —  "Sein  Muttergefild* *'  Voss.  No,  not 
where  he  was  bom,  but  belonging  to  his  mother,  sacred 
to  his  mother.  See  **matema  nivrio,"  En.  V.  72: 
"maternas  aves,"  En.  VI.  193;  myrtle,  birds,  belonging 
to  his  mother,  sacred  to  his  mother;  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  word  has  ever  been  used  by  Virgil. 

IV.  p.  35.   Line  18  from  lop,   after  xofijjv.^'    adfi: 
and  (Copa,  vers.  1): 

"Copa  Syrisca,  caput  Graia  rcdimita  mitclla." 
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IV.  p.  48.  After  line  6  from  boUom,  add:  and 
specially  Cicero,  TuscuL  Qttaest.  I,  30:  "Ila  eDim  cen- 
ebat,  itaque  disseruil  (Socrates  sciz.):  duas  esse  vias, 
upUcesque  cursus  animorum  e  corpore  excedeniium. 
am  qui  se  humanis  vitiis  contaminavissent  et  se  tolos 
bidinibus  dedidissenl,  quibus  caecati,  vei  domesticis 
iliis  alque  flagiliis  se  inquinavissenl,  vel  republica 
iolanda  fraudes  inexpiabiles  concepissent,  iis  devium 
uoddam  ilcr  esse,  seclusum  a  concilio  deorum:  qui 
uiem  se  integros  castosque  servavissenl,  quibusque 
(lisset  minima  cum  corporibus  conlagio,  seseque  ab 
is  semper  sevocassenl,  essentque  in  corporibus  humanis 
itam  imilati  deorum:  his  ad  illos,  a  quibus  essent 
rofecli,  redilum  facilem  patere." 

IV.  p.  56.  After  line  11  from  bottom,  add:  Com- 
are  En,  IIL  331;  and  Liv.  I.  48  (of  Tullia):  "Agitan- 
bus  Furiis  sororis  et  viri." 

IV.  p.  69.  After  last  line  but  one,  add: 

nd  Seneca,  Here.  Get,  609: 

''Tenet  auratum  limen  Erinnys, 
Et  cam  magnae  patuerc  fores, 
Intrant  fraudes,  cautique  doli, 
Ferrumque  latens." 

IV,  p.  74.  Line  9  from  bottom,  read 

—  "Ping^ucm  tacdis,  ct  robore  secto 
Ingenlcm,  struxere  pyram." 

VI.  p.  23.  ARer  line  10  from  top,  add: 

395. 

TARTAREUM    ILLE   MANU   CUSTODEM    IN    VINCLA    PETIVIT 
IPSIUS    A    SOLIO    REGIS    TRAXITQUE   TREMENTEM 


fere,  as  at  r.  214,  and  IV.  505,  I  entirely  agree  with 

Vakefield's  punctuation : 

w  vmcLA  pmviT 

1P8IUS   A   SOLIO   REGIS, 

nd  to  Wagner's    "Ego  Mediceum  secutus,  et  post  pe- 
iviT  et  post  REGIS  interpunxi,"  reply   that  the  sense  is 
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always  a  belter  guide  to  the  punctuation  than  the 
authority  of  any  scnbe;  see  Comments  Sn.  /.  J22; 
IL  420.  The  removal  of  the  pause  placed  by  the  Me- 
dieean  after  petivit  has  the  advantage,  not  only  of 
strengthening  and  defining  psrivit,  but  of  referring  ipsius 
A  souo  nKGis  equally  to  both  verbs,  to  the  complement 
of  Pinvrr  no  less  than  to  PRTivrr  itself.  The  same  MS. 
whose  guidance  Wagner  follows  in  placing  a  pause  after 
pSTivrr,  places  (see  Foggini)  a  similar  pause  after  'ar- 
m&tus',  V.  388,  after  'viva\  v.  391,  and  after 'euntem', 
9.  392.  If  the  guide  be  safe,  why  has  not  Wagner 
followed  him  on  these  so  near,  and  so  similar, 
occasions? 

VI.  p.  31.  After  line  15  ttom  top»  add: 

CASTIGATf^TJE  AUDITQUE   DOLOS   SUBIGITQUE  FATERI  &C. The 

vov^ifoy  7i(foV€Qov  observed  by  Servius  in  this  pas- 
sage is  not  accidental;  first,  because  it  is  according  to 
Virgil's  usual  manner  thus  to  reverse  in  his  statement 
the  order  of  time  (see  Comm.  En,  I,  701);  and  secondly, 
because  in  this  particular  instance  it  has  the  (mani- 
festly intended)  effect  of  bringing  the  explanation  and 
thing  explained,  into  as  close  apposition  as  possible: 
DURissiMA  REGNA,  CASTiGAT.  It  being  thc  invariable 
practice  (as  it  is  the  no  small  excellence)  of  Virgil  to 
place  the  principal  idea  first,  and  thc  minor  or  sub- 
sidiary ideas  second  (see  Comments  En,  I,  500,  701 ; 
II,  96),  and  the  principal  idea  being  frequently  the 
latest  in  order  of  time,  the  vovtQov  nqov^Qov  comes 
necessarily  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil. 

VI,  p.  44.  Line  8  from  top,  after  Period  add: 
(k)mpare  the  application  by  Ausonius  of  this  same 
term  'suspensus'  to  Cupid  crucified  by  the  Heroines 
in  Hades: 

"Hujus  in  cxcelso  suspcnsum  sUpitc  Ainorcm 

Devinctum  post  lerga  manus,  subsirictaque  plaiitis 

Vinciila  mocrentcm,  nullo  modcraminc  poenae 

Affigunl." 

AusoN.  CufridO  Cruet  Afflvus,  S9. 


FURTHER  ADDENDA. 


II.  p.  no.     After  line  2  from  top,  add: 

That  LIMBO  in  the  text  means  the  whole  Peplum  of 
Pallas  (the  sewed -on  stripe  being  put  by  the  usual 
Synechdoche  for  the  whole  dress)  is  further  shown 
by  that  passage  of  Slatius  in  which  Apollo  Musagetes  is 
described  as  pulling  off  (as  soon  as  he  has  done 
playing  on  the  lyre)  the  embroidered  Minibus',  i.  e.  the 
gown  with  embroidered  border,  which  he  had  worn 
while  playing: 

"Dumque  chelyn  lauro,  textumque  illustre  coronae 
Subligat,  et  picto  discingit  pectora  limbo." 

Theh,  ri.  366; 

where  *  limbo*  is,  not  the  sewed -on  border,  but  ^e 
whole  dress  or  gown;  first,  because  it  was  not  the 
border,  but  the  whole  dress  which  Apollo  put  off;  and 
secondly,  because  the  term  * discingere *,  where  else- 
where used,  applies  not  to  the  border,  or  Mimbus'  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  to  the  whole  dress ,  as  shown  by 
the  Roman  proverb,  "Discincta  vestis,  discinclus  ani- 
mus," quoted  by  Desprez,  ad  Hor.  Epod,  L  34. 

Any  doubt  which  may  remain  on  the  reader's 
mind  that  limbo  in  the  text,  is  the  whole  female 
dress,  skirt  or  petticoat  of  Pallas,  will  I  think  disappear 
on  a  comparison  of  the  above  passage  of  the  Thebaid, 
in  which  Apollo  is  described  as  putting  the  *limbus'  off 
his  chest,  with  the  passage  in  the  Achilleis  quoted  in 
my  Commentary  above,  in  which  the  Minibus'  is 
described  as  confining  the  step  of  Achilles  when  Thetis 
has  dressed  him  in  petticoats.  The  embroidered  *lim- 
bus'  which  Apollo  undoes  from  about  his  breast,  and 
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the  embroidered  Minibus'  which  confined  the  freedom 
of  Achilles's  step,  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  whole 
female  skirt  or  petticoat. 

III.  p.  26.    Line   14  from  bottom,    instead    of   make 
wood  supple  and  fit  for  bows ,  read  make  bows  supple, 

Page  65,   of  the  Addenda,  After  line  8   from   bot- 
tom, add: 

Ancienl  Bas-reliefs    and    statues    often    represent 
Cqpid    and     olher     personages    in    the    act    Mentandi 
^cum*;     See    Mus,    Capitolin.  IlL   4;     also     Clarac, 
Jlifusee  d^  ScMlpture,  Tom.  UL  Tab,  281,  28:^.   In  order 
tp.  perforrn  this   act,    the   bow   (previously   unstrung) 
is  held  firmly  in  the  left  hand  by  the  middle,  with  the 
cpnvexity   toward   the  person;    one  horn   of    the   bow 
is  then  caught  with  the  right  hand  and  drawn  forcibly 
backwards  towards  the  person;    the   bow  having  been 
thus  rendered  nearjy  straight,   the  right  hand   is   gra- 
dually relaxed  und  the  bow  allowed  to   return  to  its 
bowed  condition.      By   the  frequent  repetition   of  this 
manoeuvre  the  bow  'lentatur',   is  made  supple,  and  fit 
for  me.    *Lentare  arcum'    and  *flectere  arcum*  there- 
fore, so  far  from  being,   as  supposed  by  the  commen- 
tators and  lexicographers,  synonimous  terms,  or  both  ex- 
pjressive  of  the  act   of  bending   the   bow,   are   terms 
(^ametrically  opposed  to  each  other;   'flectere  arcum' 
being  to  strain  the  bow  in  the  direction   of  its   curve, 
to  shoot  with  the  bow;  *lentare  arcum'   to  strain  the 
bow  in  the  opposite  direction,    i.  e.  against  its  curve, 
and  then  allow  it  to  return  by  its  natural  spring  to  its 
bent  position;  the  effect  of  the  frequent  repetition  of 
such  manoeuvre  being  to  supple  tlie  l>ow. 


At  this  h6ur  on  this  safne  evening 
Last  year  I  was  gay  and  happy, 
Here  along  this  grassy  roadside 
Sauntering  with  my  newly  wedded. 

Underfoot  the  springy  daisy, 
Overhead  the  tali  elm  branches, 
6n  this  roadside  we  were  walking 
And  this  hawtliorn  hedge  admiring. 

Rich  it  was  as  now  with  blossoms, 
And  as  now  gilt  with  the  slant  beams 
6t  yon  slowly  setting  May  sun. 
And  the  dew  as  n6w  was  falling. 

On  this  spot,  where  n6w  I'm  standing, 
Arm  in  arm  we  stood  and  listened 
To  the  trilling  6f  the  blackbird; 
In  the  same  bush  now  he  's  trilling. 

And  these  swallows,  th&t  have  since  then 
Seen  far  lands  and  seas  and  cities. 
Past  us  to  and  fro  that  evening 
Smooth  and  swift  as  now  were  gliding. 

Hdwthom  hedge  and  setting  May  sun, 
Trilling  blackbird,  gliding  swdllows, 
Dewy  roadside,  elms  and  daisies, 
All  are  here  as  6n  that  evening; 


Biit  my  newly  wedded  's  lying 
hi  lier  coffin,  in  tlie  churchyard, 
Wiierc  1  \1  rather  bti  beside  her 
Tiii'm  here  wanderini?  broken  hearted. 

WAiSENHAirs-STRASsK,  DUESDKX.  July   10,  1853. 


Fc'ar  not  l^eath:  heath  's  but  a  cipher; 

A  mere  bljinii,  a  non-existence; 

Wht'u  thoM  diest  tliou  but  retiirnest 

T<')  the  stale  in  ^^hicll  thou  layest 

Unobstructed ,  tin  molested , 

All  the  past  eternal  ai;es. 

While  all  thin;;s  tiiat  lived  were  siifferiuff, 

iM'ar  to  live;  it  's  Life  that  suffers; 
All  tl»ing:s  round  are  Life's  tormentor's; 
Livin.i;-,  sulTerinj;;,  biit  two  different 
Words  expressive  oT  tiic  same  thing*; 
i  and  Tiiou  but  Ihinffs  that  suffer 
Till  we  're  1  and  Tinhi  no  longer; 
!>eatli  an  end  to  1  and  Thou  puts, 
And  with  1  and  Thou  to  suffering:. 

Thou  that  diest,  fear  to  die  not; 
Not  even  Life  thou  losest.  dying; 
To  have  lost,  thou  must  survive  Death; 
Loss  belongs  but  to  the  living. 

Waisenhaus-Strasse,  imKSDEN,  Julv  .31,   185:i. 
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